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OBSERVATIONS. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

DR  ROGET'S    LECTURES. 

Dr  Roget  has,  this  season,   commenced  a  new 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Comparative  Physiology, 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  has  announced    his 
intention  of  devoting  it  to    the    consideration    oi 
the  physiology  of  the  external  senses.     He  gave 
a  view,  in  the  introductory   lecture,  of  the    gen- 
eral principles  or  laws  of  Physiology,  resulting 
from  the  application    to    that    science    of  those 
rules  of  philosophical  induction,  which  have    al- 
ready been  so  successfully  followed  in  the  other 
departments  of  physical  knowledge.     But  as  the 
phenomena  presented  by  living  beings  differ   so 
widely  in  their  character  from  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  inanimate    matter,  the   application 
of  these  rules  to  physiology  is  attended  with  in- 
finitely greater  difficulty.     The  rigid  order  and 
mathematical  prescription  so  conspicuous  in    all 
that  relates  to  the  inorganic  world,  are  no  long- 
er discernible  when  we  come  to  survey  the  phe- 
nomena of  life,  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdoms  of  nature.     The  simple    laws   of  me- 
chanics and  chemistry,  are  insufficient  for  the  ex- 
planation of  this  latter  class  of  phenomena,  which 
evidently  imply  the  operation  of  principles,  very 
different,  from  those  which  govern  inorganic  na- 
ture.    It  is    quite   impossible    to    reduce    these 
phenomena  to  a  simple  law,  in   the  same    philo- 
sophical sense  in  which  the    movements    of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  reducible  to  the  single    law 
of  gravitation.     But  by  studying  thfm  with    ref- 
erence to  final,  instead  of  physical  causes,  a  new 
principle  of  arrangement   is    introduced,  which 
gives  to  the  whole  science  of  Physiology  a  new 
aspect,  and  creates  an  interest  of  a  different  and 
superior  kind,  to  that  which  the   mere    physical 
relations  of  cause  and   effect   are    calculated    to 
inspire. 

Dr  Roget  proceeded  fo  the  investigation  of 
the  character  of  the  several  powers  which  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena 
of  animal  life,  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
superadded  to  the  ordinary  physical  powers  in- 
herent in  unorganized  matter.  He  noticed,  in 
the  first  place,  several  peculiarities  in  the  me- 
chanical organization  of  the  parts  of  animals,  in 
the  structure  of  which,  he  observed,  there  pre- 
vails, even  in  the  simplest  cases,  a  much  great- 
er complexity  than  at  first  view  appears;  and 
he  gave  some  account  of  the  different  opinions 
of  anatomists,  respecting  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  elementary  tissue  of  which  their  fab- 
ric is  composed.  He  explained  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  cellular  and  membranous  parts 
of  the  body,  as  resulting  from  their  peculiar 
mode  of  organization,  and  exhibited  an  experi- 
ment in  illustration  of  the  hygrometric  property 
of  animal  membrane. 

Muscular  contractility,  of  which  the  effects 
are  so  remarkable,  and  which  is  a  property  so 
characteristic  of  animal  life,  was  next  presented 
as  a  subject  of  inquiry.  Dr  Roget  took  a  review 
of  the  most  celebrated  hypotheses,  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  devised   for  explaining 


the  phenomena  of  muscular  power;  pointing 
out,  at  the  same  time,  their  inefficiency,  inas- 
much as  their  admission  would  involve  much 
greater  difficulties  than  the  simple  fact  which 
they  profess  to  explain.  He  then  gave  some 
account  of  the  theory  on  this  subject,  which  has 
been  advanced  by  Dr  Prevost  and  Mr  Dumas, 
and  which  has  excited  considerable  attention  on 
the  Continent,  founded  on  the  newly  discovered 
laws  of  electro-magnetic  attraction.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  these  physiologists  have  been 
led  by  their  observations  and  experiments  is, 
that  muscular  contractions  are  the  result  of  an 
attraction  between  the  nervous  filaments  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscular  fibres,  consequent  on 
the  transmission  of  currents  of  electricity  through 
these  nervous  filaments. 

The  Doctor  next  considered  the  agency  of 
those  new  forms  of  chymical  affinity  which  are 
developed  during  the  processes  of  assimilation, 
secretion,  and  nutrition,  and  which  appear  to 
control  and  modify  the  the  operations  of  the  or- 
dinary affinities  in  the  same  materials,  when  de- 
prived of  life  or  unassisted  by  organization. 
The  former  he  proposes  to  designate  by  the 
term  organic  affinities,  by  way  of  distinction  to 
the  latter,  which  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
chymistry  of  inorganic  substances. 

The  powers  inherent  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  constitute  other  depart- 
ments of  this  inquiry,  in  pursuing  which  Dr 
Roget  established  a  distinction  between  the  sim- 
ple nervous  power,  or  property  of  transmitting 
certain  impressions,  and  the  sensorial  power,  or 
capability  of  exciting  sensation,  and  other  men- 
tal changes — changes  which  lead  to  such  impor- 
tant consequences,  and  which  stamp  the  care  of 
individuality  on  the  beings  they  compose. 

He  concluded  this  lecture  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  gradation  of  powers,  and  subordina- 
tion of  functions,  exhibited  in  the  system  of  liv- 
ing animals,  and  on  the  overwhelming  magnifi- 
cence of  those  widely  extended  plans,  and  elab- 
orate adaptations  of  means  to  ends,  in  a  series 
reaching  far  beyond  our  view,  that  are  revealed 
to  us  by  the  study,  of  every  part  of  the  animal 
economy. 

DR  SMITH'S  LECTURES. 

Among  the  novelties  during  the  present  sea- 
son, is  also  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  the  Medical  Sciences  to  Purposes  of 
National  Economy — by  Dr  Gordon  Smith,  the 
author  of  several  works  on  subjects  of  that  na- 
ture. As  we  fully  coincide  with  the  Managers, 
on  the  importance  of  bestowing  public  attention 
on  matters  of  such  interest,  and  as  the  study  has 
been  very  much  neglected  in  this  country,  we 
propose  to  offer  a  brief  outline  of  the  discourses 
in  question — which,  on  the  present  occasion,  are 
to  be  four  in  number  only — the  immediate  ob- 
ject being  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  study, 
and  to  clear  the  way  far  more  minute  investiga- 
tion hereafter,  should  they  be  encouraged. 

The  first  lecture  was  delivered  on  Friday, 
the  1  lth  of  February,  and  was  well  received, 
although  the  lecturer  labored  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  evident  indisposition. 


He  began  by  an  allusion  to  the  extensive  ac- 
quaintance that  is  required  with  many  sciences 
in  order  to  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of 
medicine,  in  its  ordinary  application  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  healing  art ;  and  after  noticing  the 
disadvantage  of  having,  contrary  to  ordinary 
practice,  to  maintain,  in  limine,  the  importance- 
of  the  subject,  (because  the  neglect  with  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  treated,  could  not  have  im- 
pressed the  audience  with  that  favorable  dispo- 
sition which  usually  accompanies  the  entrance 
on  a  new  study,)  he  assigned  his  reasons  for  de- 
signating it  by  the  general  title  of  Political, 
State,  or  Public  Medicine,  in  preference  to  the 
more  common  term,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
In  this  view,  medicine  embraces  much  that  has 
strong  claims  on  the  statesman  and  private  citi- 
zen generally,  as  well  as  on  the  physician  or 
surgeon,  as  it  thus  advances  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  community  ;  while  physic,  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  regards  merely  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  whether  in  the  social  or  separate 
state — whether  savage  or  civilized. 

The  general  subject  comprehends   two   great 
branches — the  first  consisting  of  the  application 
of  the  lights  of  medical  science  to  the  aid  of  the 
magistrate  in    his  judiciary    inquiries ;    and  the 
second,  including  the   principles   and   considera- 
tions that  should  influence  the  enactment  of  laws 
and  municipal  practice,  for  the   preservation   of 
the  public  health.     The  former  branch  has  been 
termed — Legal,  Judiciary,  or  Forensic  Medicine  ; 
and  the  latter — Medical    Police.     Practical   ap- 
plications of  these  are  to  be  found  in    the    earli- 
est history  of  social    institutions  ;   in  illustration 
of  which  the  lecturer  referred  to  the    Books   of 
Moses,  as  containing  various  excellent   ordinan- 
ces for  the  public  welfare.     In  tracing   the    his- 
tory af  Political  Medicine,  as  a  science  however, 
nothing  digested,  or  systematic,  can  be  found  till 
after  the  revival  of  learning;  for  among  the  an- 
cients, and  through  the  dark  ages  of  modern  his- 
tory, the  reign  of  superstition   and    bigotry    was 
unfavorable  to  the  advance  of  useful  knowledge, 
especially  if  dependent  on  familiarity    with    the 
arcana  of  nature.     Allusion  was    made    particu- 
larly   to    the    use    of  anatomy ;    against   which 
there  exists  to  the  present  hour,  a  feeling,  if  not 
of  superstition,  yet  of  an  influence  equally   unfa- 
vorable, "  operating  powerfully  to  cause  the  de- 
cline of  surgical  knowledge — the  sad   effects    of 
which  must,  ere  long,  be  very  extensively  felt.1' 
The  science,  as  it  now  exists,  seems  to   have 
sprung  from   the    Conslitutio  Criminalis    of  the 
Emperor  Charies  V.,   adopted   at    the    Diet   of 
Ratisbor.,  in  1532,  and    pointing   out   particular 
cases  in  which  the  tribunals  were  to  call  in    the 
aid  of  medical  men — thus   arising    in    Germany, 
in  which  country  it  has  been  since  most   assidu- 
ously cultivated  ;    as  also  in  Italy — the    writers 
of  which  have  contributed  many  and  very   pon- 
derous tomes  in  that  department,  down    to   the 
present  hour.     In  France  also,  since   the    Revo- 
lution, corresponding  assiduity  has  been  display- 
ed ;  and  the  labors  of  the  Scavans  in    that   coun- 
tiy  have  contributed  eminently  to   the    advance 
and  improvement  of  the  study. 
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In  Great  Britain,  although  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  require  the  aid  of  medical  men  on 
similar  occasions,  there  has  been  much  dissatis- 
faction with  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  af- 
forded. The  study  was  never  noticed  in  Eng- 
lish literature  till  within  these  forty  years  ;  and 
the  first  English  production  in  Forensic  Medi- 
cine came  out  so  recently  as  1815.  Since  then, 
the  labors  of  several  authors  have  been  publish- 
ed in  forms  more  or  less  copious  ;  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  lecturer,  the  future  advance  of  the 
science  will  be  promoted  rather  by  the  consider- 
ation of  particular  subjects,  than  the  accumula- 
tion of  general  treatises. 

Political  Medicine  has  been  long  an  established 
branch  of  education  in  the  continental  universi- 
ties :  it  is  one  of  those  sciences  that  books  can- 
not properly  teach,  inasmuch  as  it  depends 
greatly  on  experimental  investigation,  and  con- 
sequently demands  the  acquisition  of  manual 
dexterity,  and  the  experience  of  the  external 
senses.  To  constitute  an  accomplished  medical 
jurist,  more  even  than  this  is  required — for  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  on  points, 
due  acquaintance  with  which  is  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed without  investigation  that  will  carry  him  out 
of  the  ordinary  province  of  the  physician,  and 
require  familiarity  with  the  economy  of  distant 
regions. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  to  animadvert  upon 
the  state  of  the  London  Medical  Schools,  in 
which  there  is  no  opportunity  of  attending  les- 
sons on  this  important  subject — on  the  injurious 
consequences  of  imperfect  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  give  instruction  in  a  manner  sup- 
plementary to  other  branches,  and  on  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  to  the  medical  student  in  particular, 
by  exacting  from  the  latter  a  course  of  study  of 
this  nature.  The  professorship  of  legal  medi- 
cine, in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  had 
comparatively  little  influence  in  promoting  this 
species  of  knowledge,  because,  in  the  lecturer's 
opinion,  it  has  not  been  made  essential  to  the 
obtaining  academical  honors,  that  the  student 
should  attend  the  lectures  delivered  from  that 
chair. 

He  then  made  a  few  observations  on  the  im- 
portance to  public  justice,  of  all  intelligent  men 
— all,  for  instance,  who  are  liable  to  be  called 
upon  as  jurymen — acquiring  some  knowledge  of 
those  services,  to  whose  phraseology  they  are 
so  often  obliged  to  give  ear,  and  whose  bearings 
the)  are  compelled  to  estimate  ;  and  took  occa- 
sion to  exonerate  the  medical  profession  from  a 
portion  of  that  obloquy  which  has  been  cast 
upon  them  as  witnesses.  This  he  did  on  the 
ground  of  inept  examination  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  business  is  to  conduct  evidence.  While 
there  are  many  points  of  Forensic  Medicine  that 
cannot  be  properly  taught  but  to  medical  men, 
he  considered  the  scheme  of  instructing  intelli- 
gent persons  generally  as  perfectly    practicable. 

At  the  close  of  a  few  hints,  more  directly  ad- 
dresed  to  his  professional  brethren,  on  the 
great  importance  and  proper  method  of  the  stu- 
dy, he  alluded  to  a  fair  and  inviting  field  which 
a  public  appearance  might  afford  to  a  medical 
man  for  acquiring  public  confidence  and  appro- 
bation. Hitherto,  the  siuation  of  a  medical  wit- 
ness has  been  painful  to  himself,  and  often  inju- 
rious to  his  reputation.  All  thi*is  ascribable  to 
-defective  preparation  for  this  duty,  and  unwar- 


rantable reliance  on  general  professional  knowl- 
edge. It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint — 
a  matter  of  regret — that  the  world  cannot  judge 
fairly  of  medical  character.  Dr  S.  considered 
that  competent  displays  before  the  world  would 
bid  fair  to  remove  this  grievance.  He  touched 
upon  a  point  on  which,  as  he  has  just  published 
some  opinions,  rather  out  of  the  common  course, 
he  did  not  enlarge,  viz.  the  supposed  exemp- 
tions from  public  burdens  enjoyed  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  pronounced  the  idea  to  be 
erroneous. 

The  discourse  concluded  by  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  principal  schemes  that  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  arrangement  of  this  branch 
of  Political  Medicine,  and  a  general  outline  of 
the  many  topics  that  fall  within  its  Forensic 
scope.  Into  this  we  need  not  follow  the  lectu- 
rer, as  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  various  subjects  when  presented  in  detail. 
It  is  fair,  however,  to  add,  that  he  expressed 
considerable  regret  at  the  necessity  of  present- 
ing, on  the  present  occasion,  nothing  more  than 
specimens  of  the  study,  in  thus  introducing  it  to 
public  notice. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  following  is  abstracted  from  a  paper  by 
Mr  Majendie,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
de  Physiologic 

The  Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves. — Since  I  published 
my  last  experiments  in  the  April  Number  of  this 
Journal,  I  have  made  a  great  many  others  to 
confirm  or  invalidate  the  results  then  obtained. 
Fortunately  I  have  but  little  to  reject  from  the 
facts  already  made  public,  and  it  remains  there- 
fore certain  that  the  fifth  pair  does  exert  a  very 
great  influence  on  the  smell,  on  the  sight,  and  on 
hearing;  and  that  it  js  itself  the  organ  of  taste, 
of  the  general  sensibility  of  the  face,  and  of  the 
cavities  there  situated.  It  is  also  certain  that 
the  fifth  pair  has  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed. 

I  have  tried  experiments  on  the  other  nerves 
distributed  to  the  orbit,  and  I  have  found  that 
the  fourth  and  sixth  pairs  of  nerves,  when  pinch- 
ed, cut,  or  lacerated,  do  not  present  any  trace  of 
sensibility.  These  attempts  simply  gave  rise  to 
some  convulsive  motions  of  the  globe. 

The  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  or  the 
auditory  nerve,  now  remained  to  be  examined, 
and  this  nerve  is  usually  considered  to  be  very 
sensible.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  physiologists, 
is  on  the  same  scale  of  sensibility  as  the  retina  ; 
and  the  severe  pains  produced  in  the  ear  when 
inflamed,  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  the 
ear  destined  to  receive  and  compare  the  least 
vibrations  of  the  air,  the  acute  sensibility  of  the 
tympanum,  &.c.  all  appear  legitimately  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  which  had  been  formed  of  the 
sensibility  of  this  nerve.  Besides,  the  acoustic 
nerve  touches  at  its  origin,  the  fifth  pair,  and  in 
many  animals  they  say  it  is  only  a  branch  of  it. 
All  these  reasons  are  without  doubt  very  plausi- 
ble;  but  adhering  to  our  mode  of  study,  which 
has  often  upset  the  greatest  probabilities,  we  at- 
tempted to  touch  the  acoustic  nerve,  on  the  cra- 
nium, but  failed.  We  afterwards  removed  a  por- 
tion of  the  cranium,  and  lifted  up  about  a  third 
part  of  the  cerebellum,  and  even  the  lobule  lodg- 
ed in  the  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  We  could 
then  see  the  fifth  pair  coming  out  from  the  pores 


to  pass  over  the  petrous  portion,  and  the  acous- 
tic nerve  entering  the  internal  auditory  foramen. 
We  touched  successively  the  two  nerves ;  and 
each  time  that  the  fifth  pair  was  touched,  even 
in  the  most  gentle  way,  signs  of  the  most  acute 
sensibility  were  shown,  whilst  the  animal  re- 
mained immoveable  when  the  trunk  of  the  audi- 
tery  was  touched,  pressed,  and  even  torn.  I 
have  as  yet  only  performed  the  experiment  on 
a  young  dog  and  on  rabbits  :  if  future  attempts 
confirm  the  truth  of  it,  we  see  again  another 
structure  deprived  of  the  properties  usually  as- 
signed to  it  by  physiologists.  If  it  be  so,  then 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  ear,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  eye,  must  be  attributed  to  the  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  which  are  distributed  to  that  part. 


LETTER  FROM  DR  MYDDELTON. 

Believing  it  would  be  as  gratifying  to  our  medical 
friends,  as  it  was  to  ourselves,  to  peruse  the  following 
communication,  we  give  it  an  insertion,  strongly  recom- 
mending to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Doctor's 
mode  of  treating  pulmonary  consumption,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  necessary  information,  by  making  appli- 
cation to  the  gentleman  alluded  to  below,  who  is  am- 
ply qualified  to  answer  the  minutest  inquiries. 

Sir— -A  much  esteemed  friend,  in  your  city, 
transmitted  to  me  the  American  Statesman,  of 
the  28th  ultimo,  in  which  an  article  appears,  co- 
pied from  your  journal,  referring  to  my  method 
ot  treating  pulmonary  diseases.  While  1  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  favourable  impression 
which  my  tbeoiy  seems  to  have  made,  it  is  due 
to  that  theory,  and  the  community,  to  correct 
some  practical  inaccuracies.  As  I  am  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure,  and,  of  course,  much  occupied, 
I  regret  that  my  time  will  not  admit  of  my  en- 
tering into  detail ;  1  musi,  for  the  present,  con- 
tent myself  by  referring  my  professional  breth- 
ren to  Dr  Jackson,  to  whom  I  have  given  notes 
which  may  be  useful  to  them;  an  inhaler,  also, 
is  deposited  at  the  hospital. 

Dr  Jackson's  humanity  and  ardent  love  of  sci- 
ence are  too  well  known  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  he  would  hesitate  to  let  the  inhaler 
and  those  notes  be  copied,  by  any  medical  gen- 
tleman who  may  have  occasion  for  them,  as  a 
guide. 

In  the  article  alluded  to,  I  am  represented  as 
a  native  of  Staffordshire  ;  it  is  true  I  have  been 
senior  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital  of  that 
county,  some  years  after  I  bad  ceased  to  lecture 
on  a  branch  of  medicine  to  the  medical  classes  of 
Philadelphia,  but  1  am,  by  birth,  a  Welshman. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  P.  P.  MYDDEI/TON, 

New-York,  May  5th,  1825. 


PHYSICIANS  IN  HAYTI. 
We  have  recently  bad  a  conversation  with  a  respect*- 
able  citizen  of  Kayti,  who  sailed  from  Boston  on  Sun- 
day last,  who  assures  us  thai  young  Physicians  from  the 
United  States  would  meet  with  ample  encouragement 
in  that  republic.  The  population  of  Port  au  Prince  is 
about  thirty  thousand,  and  yet  there  are  .  only  twelve 
Physicians  in  the  place.  In  the  interior,  there  are 
complete  towns,  or  districts,  which  are  wholly  without 
Physicians  6r  Surgeons,  and  the  inhabitants  are  fre- 
quently under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  the  ports  to 
procure  one,  who,  of  course  commands  an  enormous  fee. 
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Probably,  with  industry  amd  perseverance,  by  a  resi- 
dence of  six  or  eight  years,  a  genteel  competency  might 
be  realized,  and  the  adventurer  could  then  return  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  his  enterprise,  in  the  land  of  his  na- 
tivity. "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have."— The  ex- 
pense of  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  Hayti  is  but  a  trifle. 
Two  hundred  dollars  would  enable  a  stranger  to  spend 
three  months,  and  return  again  if  he  should  not  meet 
with  patronage.  There  is  a  medical  board  of  directors 
appointed  by  tb*»  government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ex- 
amine the  credentials  of  persons  who  are  wishing  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  practice,  and  if  they  are  satisfac- 
tory, the  same  board  use  every  exertion  to  promote 
their  business.  Medical  degrees  from  any  college  in 
the  northern  states,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  the  sanc- 
tion and  co-operation  of  the  medical  police,  who  are 
particularly  anxious  to  possess  a  well  qualified  and  ju- 
dicious number  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  throughout 
the  island  of  St  Domingo. 

Should  any  young  medical  gentleman  feel  desirous 
of  making  the  experiment  of  a  voyage,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  his  fortune,  by  making  application  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Intelligencer,  he  can  be  furnished  with  all  the 
necessary  letters  which  he  will  require  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  medical  department  of  Hayti,  as  well  as  to 
some  other  of  the  principal  citizens. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  climate  in  the  world  more  conge- 
nial to  the  health  of  foreigners,  than  that  of  Hayti. 


industrious  course,  two  volumes  of  the  Intelligencer 
have  now  been  completed,  and  we  contemplate 
that  encouragement  from  a  liberal  minded  facul- 
ty, which  will  still  enable  us  to  persevere,  with  in- 
creasing hopes  of  usefulness,  in  the  cause  of  science 
and  of  humanity. 

CIRCULATION  OF  AIR  IN  ROOMS. 
To  render  the  circulation  ot  air  sensible,  let 
the  air  of  a  room  be  heated  by  a  strong  lire, 
while  the  air  of  a  contiguous  room  is  cold  ;  then 
let  the  door  between  the  two  rooms  be  opened, 
in  which  case,  the  hot  air  of  one  room  being 
lighter,  will  pass  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
opening  of  the  door  into  the  cold  room,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cold  air  of  the  other  room  be- 
ing heavier,  will  pass  into  the  former  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  opening  ;  -accordingly,  it 
will  be  found,  that  by  applying  a  lighted  candle 
to  the  top,  the  middle,  and  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  opening  between  the  rooms,  a  strong   cur 


charges  readily  took  a  natural  course,  and  the 
patient  now  remains  in  perfect  health.  We  have 
understood  she  was  not  visited  by  any  Physician 
or  Surgeon,  till  after  the  cure  was  perfectly 
completed.  This  case  is  certainly  without  a 
parallel,  and  deserves  the  minute  investigation 
of  some  gentleman  who  is  qualified  to  make  a 
satisfactory  report. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

This  number  commences  the  third  volume  of  the 
Medical  Intelligencer,  which  from  a  limited  cir- 
culation, has  extended  itself  to  the  remotest  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  with  such  success,  we  are 
emulous  to  exert  every  faculty,  and  employ  every  lau- 
dable means  of  maki.ig  the  work  a  valuable  book  of 
reference,  as  well  as  a  frequent  messenger  of  all  the  im- 
portant local  and  foreign  transactions  in  the  medical 
world.  Our  resources  were  at  first  limited,  as  well  as 
our  subscription  list ;  but  the  former  have  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  latter,  and  we  can  now  command  the 
earliest  medical  intelligence,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  from  the  interest  which  the  first  professional  gen- 
tlemen have  taken  in  our  undertaking,  we  feel  a  strong 
confidence  in  believing  our  friends  will  not  be  dissatis- 
fied with  our  future  labors.  Certainly,  a  publication  oi 
this  kind  must  possess  several  advantages  over  the  gen- 
erality of  medical  journals,  as  it  is  not  only  afforded  at 
a  reasonable  price,  but  it  presents  the  reader  with  a 
condensed  view  of  all  important  articles  which  are 
given  in  expensive  periodicals,  and  also  furnishes  a 
vast  variety  of  local  matter,  with  which  every  medical 
man  in  the  community  is  more  or  less  interested. 

The  task  of  an  editor  of  a  paper  exclusively  devoted 
to  medicine,  is,  perhaps,  more  laborious  than  one  unac- 
quainted with  its  various  perplexities  would  suppose  ; 
and  we  are  therefore  desirous  of  receiving  all  commu- 
nications which  will  have  a  tendency  to  lighten  the 
burden,  and  at  the  same  time  be  promoting  the  great 
object  which  has  invariably  been  in  view — to  collect 
important  facts  and  observations,  and  embody  them  in 
such  a  form,  that  the  mind  can  embrace  them  at  once, 
without  being  exhausted  by  useless  detail.  Papers  of 
this  description  have  become  the  most  popular  mediums 
of  medical  intelligence  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
although  we  have  been  the  first  in  America  to  make 
the  experiment  of  printing  a  medical  journal  once  a 
week,  we.hope  our  endeavors  to  serve  the  profession 
will  never  be  thwarted  for  want  of  patronage.      By  an 


DR  QUADRl's  CASE  OP  DOUBLE  VISION. 

The  following  singular  case  of  Double  Vision, 
cured  by  operation,  is  given  in  the  Medical  Ob- 
servations, by  Dr  Quadri,  of  Naples: — 

After  having  used  all  the  most  energetic  rem- 
edies in  vain,  he  conceived  that  the  disease  was 
owing  to  some  affection  of  the  optic  nerves,  and 
ordered  the  patient  to  take  Richter's  pills. 
The  patient,  however,  became  worse  ;  and,  on 
examining  the  eye,  the  iris  appeared  sound,  the 
movements  of  the  pupil  regular  and  rapid ; 
there  was  no  spectra,  or  small  objects,  complain- 
rent  of  air  will  appear  to  pass  from  the  hot  intojed  0f  as  floating  before  the  eyes,  so  common  in 
the  cold  room  near  the  top ;  a  contrary  current |cases  where  the  nerves  are  affected.  Dr  Quad- 
of  air  will  appear  to  pass  from  the  latter  into  the,rj  conceiVed  the  disease  to  arise  from  pressure, 
former,  near  the  lower  part,  whilst  in  the  mid-|mac]e  DV  a  superabundant  quantity  of  cellular 
die  there  is  little  or  no  motion  at  all,  as  may  be  ;sunstance,  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  right  ear- 
clearly  perceived  by  the  flame  of  the  candle.  It  uncle,  which  threw  the  eye  out  of  the  centie 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  when  a  fire  is  lighted  0r  the  orbit .  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  opin- 


io the  chimney,  a  strong  current  of  air  is  occa 
sioned  to  enter  the  room,  which  may  be  felt  by 
applying  the  hand  to  the  key-hole,  or  other 
such  small  openings,  if  the  doors  and  windows 
are  shut;  for  the  n\r  over  the  fire  being  heated, 
becomes  lighter,  and  ascends  into  the  chimney  ; 
consequently  other  colder  «ir  must  supply  its 
place,  which  forces  its  way  through  all  the 
small  openings.  Were  a  room  with  a  fire 
in  it  to  be  perfectly  closed,  excepting  the 
chimney,  the  air  in  it  would  soon  become  un- 
wholesome for  respiration,  and  the  fire  would 
soon  be  extinguished.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
those  persons  mistake  who  expect  to  keep  the 
air  of  a  room  sweet  and  wholesome,  especially 
for  invalids,  by  carefully  stopping  all  the  small 
apertures  that  admit  fresh  air.  When  the  cur- 
rent of  air  that  enters  into  a  room  falls  immedi- 
ately upon  the  persons  who  sit  in  the  room,  then 
it  may  be  offensive,  especially  to  delicate  con- 
stitutions. In  that  case,  such  openings  should  be 
closed,  but  at  the  same  time  another  shouid  be 
made  in  a  more  convenient  part ;  for  a  circula- 
tion of  air,  particularly  in  rooms  where  a  fire  is 
kept,  is  not  only  salutary  and  useful,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary. 


REPORTS. 


SINGULAR    CASE   OF  HERNIA. 

A  married  woman,  of  middle  age,  on  one  of 
the  islands  below  the  harbor  of  this  citj',  a  short 
time  since,  had  a  strangulated  hernia.  An  open- 
ing formed  from  the  tumor,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  intestine  sloughed  off.  From  the 
peculiar  location  of  the  woman,  it  became  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  obtain  a  Physician,  and  her 
husband  therefore,  as  the  only  alternative,  as  he 
supposed,  gave  hor  enormous  quantities  of  phy- 
sic, before  the  sloughing  took   place. 

There  was  a  complete  relief  from  pain,  after  the 
feces  began  to  discharge  at  the  artificial  open- 
ing, where  they  continued  to  pass  off  about  ten 
days,  when    the   orifice  again  closed,  the  dis- ' 


ion  upon  finding  that  the  diplopia  disappeared 
when  the  eye  was  carried  inwards  or  upwards. 
The  author,  therefore,  laid  open  the  right  car- 
uncle, by  means  of  a  small  pair  of  forceps,  took 
away  three  small  pieces  of  cellular  substance  ; 
the  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention,  and  the 
patient  was  relieved.  This  encouraged  M. 
Quadri  to  repeat  the  operation  some  few  Jays 
after,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. After  this  second  operation,  the  wound 
was  closed  with  a  point  of  suture  and  adhesive 
plaster.  The  inflammation  after  this  operation 
was  more  considerable,  but  was  relieved  by 
leeches,  and  the  wound  healed  in  a  few  days.  The 
disease  was  quite  cured.  M.  Quadri  conceives 
that  the  inflammation  which  took  place  after  the 
last  operation,  increased  the  density  of  the  cel- 
lular substance,  so  as  to  destroy  the  tendency  to 
grow,  which  it  had  before  evinced. 

PARACENTESIS. 

By  Dr  J.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Howard,  Upper  Cana= 
da,  April  1st,  1825. 

Elizabeth  Arnold,  widow  of  (be  late  Jeremiah 
Arnold,  of  this  place,  aged  thirty-seven  years, 
was  eight  months  since  affected  with  a  swelling 
of  the  left  side,  which  appeared  to  be  an  en- 
largement of  the  spleen — upon  which  an  inter- 
mittent fever  supervened.  This  affection  of  the 
spleen  soon  abated,  but  did  not  wholly  disap- 
pear;  and  the  fever  subsided  by  the  use  of  the 
usual  mean3.  A  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen, 
and  a  swelling  of  the  lower  extremities  follow- 
ed, which  resisted  the  ordinary  means  of  cure 
in  such  disorders — and  finally  terminated  in  a 
confirmed  ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the  bowels.  \ 
proposed  a  consultation,  and  accordingly,  Dr  E. 
Hurd,  of  Detroit,  was  called.  After  proper  ex- 
amination and  due  consideration  of  the  case,  the 
operation  of  Paracentesis,  or  tapping,  was  agreed 
upon  ;  which  was  accordingly  performed  by  Dp 
Hurd,  with  great  accuracy  and  expedition.  In 
the  course  of  one  hour,  thirty  beer  quarts  of  a 
clear  thin  yellowish  fluid  were  drawn  off.  The 
patient,  though  much  enfeebled  and  emaciated) 
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sustained  the  operatton  without  complaint  or 
fainting.  Indeed,  the  vital  powers  seemed  to 
be  renovated  by  the  evacuation ;  and  there 
seem*  to  be  some  hope  of  a  favorable  issue  of 
the  case.  I  think  there  is  no  record  of  a  case 
in  which  so  great  a  quantity  of  fluid  has  been 
extracted  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  I  think  1  may 
venture  to  appeal  to  all  living  practitioners 
for  a  parallel  instance.  The  after  treatment 
and  event  of  the  case,  shall  be  given  to  the 
public  in  due  time. 


VARIETIES. 


Supposed  Rupture  of  the  Heart. — It  is  not 
long  since  we  had  the  privilege  of  examining 
the  external  appearances  of  a  remarkable  tu- 
mor on  the  left  breast  of  a  woman  in  New-Leb- 
anon, N.  Y.  the  day  after  her  decease,  which, 
from  all  that  we  could  see  and  learn  of  the  case, 
appeared  to  have  been  a  rupture  of  the  heart. 
It  is  lamentable,  that  prejudice  still  has  so  much 
influence  in  a  civilized  community,  as  to  throw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  profession- 
al men,  in  their  laudable  endeavors  to  investigate 
diseases  by  post  mortem  examinations,  when  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  rational  being,  that 
there  can  be  no  other  object  than  benefit  to  the 
living — From  a  slight  indisposition,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  small  tumor  protruding  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  scarcely  four 
days  elapsed  before  the  woman  expired,  when 
the  tumor  had  increased  to  the  size  of  a  two 
quart  bowl,  and  not  only  covered  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  but  tilled  the 
axilla  to  a  level,  and  even  extended  to  the  el- 
bow, having  all  the  strongly  marked  appear- 
ances of  the  extravasation  of  a  very  great  quan- 
tity of  blood,  directly  under  the  pectoral  mus- 
cles. If  the  heart  had  not  ruptured  itself,  what 
was  the  disease? 


Operation  of  fistula  in  Ano  -         -         -         20    00 

Tapping  for  dropsy,  and   reducing  luxations   or 

fractures  of  large  bones  -  -         -         10     00 

Amputation,  of  fingers  or  toes,  and  excision  of 

small  tumors  -  -  8     00 

Reducing  luxations  or  fractures  of  small  bones, 
stitching  recent  wounds, opening  large  abscess- 
es, and  similar  operations         -         -        -         5    00 
Passing  catheter  -  5     00 

do.  do.         frequently    repeated,    without 

charging  the  visit  -  -  1     50 

Venesection,  in  addition  to  the  fee  for  visit,  when 

at  the  patient's  house       ....  1     00 

Extraction   of  tooth,  or  dressing  at  Surgeon's 

house  -  -  -  -  --100 

The. same  operation  at  patient's  house  *         1     50 

Vaccine  Inoculation  -  -  5     00 

Case  of  Gonorrhsea      -         -         -        -  10    00 

All  other  cases  of  Syphilis  -  15     00 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  will  be  holden  at  the  Medical  College,  Mason- 
street,    Boston,    on  Wednesday,  the  first   day   of  June 

next,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M. The  discourse   of  John 

Dixwell,  M.  D.  of  Boston,  will  be  read  at  1,  P.  M.  af- 
ter which  the  Fellows  will  dine  at  Concert  Hall. 


Fee-Bill  of  the  Boston  Medical  Association. — 
The  following  table  contains  the  lowest  fees,  which 
shall  be  charged  for  the  services,  to  which  they  are  re- 
spectively annexed ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case  and  of  the  advice  offered,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  attendance,  the  charges 
shall  be  increased  ;  and  the  members  of  this  Association 
consider  themselves  bound  to  increase  their  charges 
agreeabiy  to  this  rule.  dols.  cfs. 

First  visit  may  be  charged  -  from  2  to  5     00 

Every  subsequent  one  1     50 

First  consultation  visit  .  5     00 

Each         do.  do.  after  the  first      -         -         3     00 

*Rising  in  the  night  and  visit       -         -         -         5     00 
Rising  in  the  night,  and   advice    at   the    Physi- 
cian's house  -  -  -  3    00 
Visit  on  board  a  vessel  at  the  wharf     -         -         2    00 
do.             do.          in  the  stream,  above   the 

castle  • 5     00 

do.  do.  off  or  below  the  castle       10     00 

Visit  out  of  town,  for  every  mile  from  the  centre 

of  Boston 1     50 

do.    at  Roxbury  St.  Cambridgeport,  or  Charles- 
town        3     00 

Consultation  visit  at  either  of  the  above   places, 

first  visit  - 6     00 

Each  subsequent  one  -  -  .  ■       -         4     00 

Case  of  Midwifery  in  Ihe  day       -  -         -       12     00 

do.  if  any  of  the  attendance  is  in 

the  night 15     00 

Advice   at   the  Physician's  house,  according   to 

the  importance  of  (he  same        -         from  1  to  10     00 
Capital  operations,  as  amputation  of  large  limbs, 
lithotomy,    trepanning,    and    extirpation     of 
large  tumors  -  -         -         -         -         40     00 

*  N.  B.  The  night  in  these  cases  is  considered  as  be- 
ginning at  11  o'clock,  P.  Mi  and  ending  at  sunrisu. 


Rockingham  District  Medical  Society. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  said  Society  holden  at  Exeter  N.H.  on 
the  first  Wednes.  of  May  inst.  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year: 
— Dr  Israel    Gale,    Newton,    President. — Dr   William 

Graves,  Deerfield,   V.  President Dr  John   Thurston, 

Portsmouth,  Dr  VVilliam  Perry,  Exeter,  Dr  Charles  A. 
Cheever,  Portsmouth,  Counsellors. — Dr  Joseph  Dalton, 
Brentwood,  Secretary. — Dr  William  Perry,  Treasurer 
and  Librarian. — Dr  Ezra  B.  Gale,  South  Hampton,  Dr 
Prescott  Lawrence,  Epping,  Dr  Isaac  Tewksbury, 
Hampstead,  Library  Committee. — Dr  George  W.  Gale, 
New-Market,  Auditor. — Dr  Lawrence,  Hampton,  Dr 
Dearborn,  Seabrook,  Dr  Tewksbury,  Hampstead,  Dr 
Gale,  New-Market,  and  Dr  Bailey,  East  Kingston,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society  at  the  present  meeting. 

The  MedicalDepartment  of  ColumbiaCollege 

consists  of  Thomas  Bewail,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  ;  James  M.  Stanghton,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  Surgery  ;  Thomas  Henderson,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  practice  of  Materia  Medica.  Full  courses 
will  also  be  given  on  Chemistry  and  on  Obsletricks,  by 
the  present  Professors,  till  the  Chairs  in  these  branches, 
shall  be  filled,  by  future  appointments.  In  this  Depart- 
ment, there  are  twenty-two  Students. 

Light  Produced  by  Crystallization. — M.  Buch- 
ner  having  mixed  some  impure  benzoic  acid,  perfectly 
dry,  with  the  sixth  part  of  its  weight  of  vegetable  char- 
coal, placed  it  on  a  soap  plate,  which  was  covered  with 
a  cylinder  luted  to  it  by  almond  paste,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  what  took  place  in  the  interior  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  through  an  aperture  disposed  for  this  pur- 
pose, •  After  the  whole  had  been  exposed  several  days 
to  a  moderate  heat,  and  some  beautiful  crystals  formed, 
it  was  removed  to  a  hotter  furnace,  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  M.  Bnchner  observed  a  brilliant  flash  of 
light  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  A  succession  of 
flashes  ensued,  which  completely  filled  the  cylinder, 
and  continued  half  an  hour,  when  it  was  taken  off  the 
the  furnace  and  examined.  A  great  quantity  of  crys- 
tals of  benzoic  acid  were  deposited.  They  resembled 
crystals  of  the  same  substance  obtained  in  the  usual 
way  by  a  more  moderate  heat  and  wilhout  light,  except 
that  they  were  less  regular.  M.  Buchner  attributed 
this  phenomenon  to  a  neutralization  of  electricity,  as  it 
took  place  at  a  moment  when  the  crystal  was  deposit- 
ed on  the  inner  surface  of,  the  cylinder.  The  same  ef- 
fect has  been  noticed  on  crystallizing  acetate  of  potas- 
sa,  and  in  preparing  oxygen  by  means  of  chlorate  of 
potassa  and  manganese. 


By  John  Stevenson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sufc 
geons. Physiological  Views  of  the  Structure,  Func- 
tions, and  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Alimentary 
Organs  of  the  Human  Body.    By  Thomas  Hare,  F.L.S. 

F.H.S.  &c.  &c. A  Nosological  Practice   of  Physic, 

embracing  Physiology.  By  George  Pearson  Dawson, 
M.  D. An  Account  of  the  Apparatuses  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Rheumatism  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  which 
have  been  constructed  at  the  Dublin  Skin  Infirmary. 
By  William  Wallace,  M.  R.  I.  A.~ — An  Essay  on  Ve- 
nereal Diseases.  By  Richard  Carmichael,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
A  Manual  of  Pharmacy.    By  W.  T.  Brande,  Esq. 

Medical  Degrees,  &c— In  a  convocation  holden 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  Eng.  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  Professor  of  Medicine,  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Robert  Bourne,  M.  D.,  James  A.  Ogle,  M.  D. 
of  Trinity  College,  was  unanimously  chosen.  The  de- 
gree   of  Bachelor   in   Medicine  was  conferred  on  John 

Wootten,  Baliol. At  the  University   of  Cambridge, 

the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Physic  was  conferred  on  Ben- 
jamin Guy  Babington,  Pembroke  Hall,  and  Arthur 
Mower,  Emanuel  College.  The  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Physic  was  conferred  on  R.  P.  Smith,  Caius  College. 

Importance  of  Anatomy. — A  pamphlet  has  been  is- 
sued from  the  press  of  Wells  and  Lilly,  on  the  impor- 
tance of  Anatomy,  aa  analysis  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  in  a  future  number. 


Manufacture  of  Opium.— Dr  Webster  Lewis,  of 
Lewisburg,  Penn.  lately  read  a  paper  before  the  Har- 
risburg  Medical  Society  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Papa- 
ver  Somniferum,  and  transmitted  a  specimen  of  opium, 
manufactured  by  himself,  equal  to  the  best  foreign  opi- 
um of  the  shops. 

Anecdote. — Dr  Sydenham  had  a  patient  whom  he 
had  long  prescribed  for  ;  but  his  prescriptions  were  in- 
efficient, and,  at  last,  Sydenham  acknowledged  that  his 
skill  was  exhausted — that  he  could  not  pretend  to  ad- 
vise him  any  farther.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  Dr 
Robinson,  who  lives  at  Inverness,  who  is  much  more 
skilled  in  these  complaints  than  I  am  ;  you  had  better 
consult  him.  I  will  provide  you  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, and  I  hope  you  will  return  much  better."  The 
patient  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  soon  took  the  road  ; 
but  travelling  was  a  very  different  undertaking  then 
from  what  it  is  now,  and  a  journey  from  London  to  In- 
verness was  not  a  trifling  one.  He  arrived,  however,  at 
the  place  of  destination  ;  but  no  Dr  Robinson  was  to  be 
found,  nor  had  any  one  of  that  name  ever  been  in  the 
town.  This  of  course,  enraged  the  gentleman  very 
much  :  and  he  took  the  road  back  to  London,  raging, 
and  vowing  vengeance  on  the  Doctor.  On  his  arrival, 
he  vented  all  his  rage  on  the  latter,  and  abused  him  for 
sending  him  a  journey  of  so  many  miles  for  nothing. 
When  his  fury  was  a  little  abated — "  Well,  now,"  said 
Sydenham,  "after  all,  is  your  health  any  better?" 
"■  Better  !"  said  he  ;  "  yes,  Sir,  it  is  better.  [I  am,  Sir, 
as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life  ;  but  no  thanks  to  you, 
for  that."  "  Well,"  said  Sydenham,  "  you  have  still 
reason  to  thank  Dr  Robinson.  I  wanted  to  send  you  a 
journey,  vrith  an  object  in  rieie,  I  knew  it  would  do 
you  good  ;  in  going,  you  had  Dr  Robinson  in  contem- 
plation, and  in  returning,  you  were  equally  busy  in 
thinking  of  scolding  me." 


New  Medical  Publications  in  London. — A  Sup- 
plement to  the  Pharmacopoeia:  being  a  treatise  on 
Pharmacology  in  general.    By  S.  F.  Gray,  Lecturer  on 

the  Materia  Medica. Commentaries  on  Diseases   of 

the  Stomach  and  Bowels  of  Children.  By  Robert  Dun- 
glison,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c. A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  Cataract. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  May  13th  s    from    the  Health-Office  Returns. 
JVfa.v  6th. — Marion  W.  Colburn,  14  mo.  ;    Lydia  Na- 

son,  23 :  Mary  Furlong,  15  mo.  ; Whelton  ; 

Barber.     7th. — Robert  Kilburn,  50  ;    John  Maher,  jr.  ; 

Fulton  ;    Mary  Ann  Bowman,  16  mo.      8<h. — 

Mary  Fales,  67  ;  John  Nichols,  10  days  ;  Mary  D.  Lo- 
throp,  9  ;  Hannah  Dodd.  76.  9th.— Charles  H.  Hud- 
son, 4  mo.  ;  William  Munroe,  jr.  3;  Sarah  J.  Thomp- 
son, 13  mo. ;  Margaret  Fulton,  27.  10th.— Robert  A. 
Manning,  3  ;  Amos  Munroe,  29  ;  John  C.  Peverelly,  29  ; 

Lawrenson  ;    David  C.  Hildrith,  18  mo  ;  Eliza 

Needham  ;  Cyrene  Hunt,  40  ;  Lydia  Wilson,  63 ;  John 
Davis.  12th.— Deborah  G.  Wheeler,  19  mo.  13(h. — 
George  Campbell,  4;  Daniel  McCleughlin,  2  1-2. 

Measles,  6 — Inflammation  of  the  Bowels,  1 — Still- 
born, 4 — Intemperance,  3 — Dropsy  in  the  Brain,  1 — In- 
flammation on  the  Lungs,  I — Lung  Fever,  3 — Paraly- 
tic, 1 — Infantile, 
Hooping-Cough)  \- 


1 — Childbed,  1 — Consumption,  3- 
-Droumed,  1. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

DR.  ROGET'S  SECOND  LECTURE. 

Dr  Roget,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  he 
had  announced  in  his  introductory  lecture,  be- 
gan, in  the  second  lecture,  to  examine  the  Sense 
of  Touch;  which  is  the  simplest  of  the  external 
senses,  and  the  one  most  universally  diffused  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  purposes  for  which 
it  has  been  bestowed,  are,  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  presence  of  external  bodies,  and  with  such 
of  their  properties  as  we  are  more  immediately 
interested  in  perceiving.  The  impressions  con 
veyed  to  the  mind  by  this  sense  are  variously 
modified  in  different  cases;  the  distinctions  aris- 
ing from  these  modifications,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  produce  them  were  explained. 

The  structure  and    uses    of  the    integuments 
were  next    considered.     These    are    essentially 
the  same  in  all    vertebrated    animals;  although, 
in  different  orders,  some  of  their  constituent  tex- 
tures  are    more  or  less  developed,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  great   diversity  in  external    appearance. 
Dr  Roget  described  those  several  constituent  tex- 
tures; beginning  with  the  corium,  or  true    skin, 
which  is  the   most  important,  and  generally    the 
thickest,  of  the  layers  which  compose  the    skin. 
The    mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
corium  were  adverted  to ;  and  its  affinity  for  the 
tanning    principle    illustrated    by    experiment. 
The  cutaneous  papillae  which  are    seen    on    the 
external  surface  of  the  corium,  and  the  vascular 
plexus  by  which  they  are  supplied    with    blood, 
which  together  constitute  what  Cuvier  has  term- 
ed the  corpus  papillate,  and  which    he    considers 
as  a  distinct  layer  of  the    skin,  were   described  ; 
and  their  structure  explained  by  drawings   on    a 
large  scale,  exhibiting  their   appearances    when 
viewed  with  the  microscope. 

Dr  Roget  next  pointed  out  the  offices  of  the 
epidermis  or  cuticle,  which  serves  to  defend  the 
extremely  sensible  surface  of  the  corium  from 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  action  of  surround- 
bodies,  and  is  also  highly  useful  in  giving  proper 
modifications  to  the  impressions  made  by  the 
contact  of  these  bodies,  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  Touch.  Its  pe- 
culiar organization  was  noticed  ;  and  likewise 
the  changes  and  renovations  to  which  it  is  lia- 
ble, both  in  the  natural  and  diseased  conditions 
of  the  body.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  Dr 
Roget  took  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
certain  fallacies  to  which  microscopical  obser- 
vations are  liable,  when  very  high  magnifvin°- 
powers  are  employed.  The  sources  of  this "  op°- 
tical  deception  may  be  traced  to  the  irregular 
dispersion,  and  unavoidable  aberration  of  light 
refracted  by  spherical  surfaces.  The  illusive 
appearance  of  a  great  number  of  serpentine  and 
convoluted  fibres,  produced  by  these  causes,  has 
misled  many  inquirers,  and  rendered  their  obser- 
vations of  httle  value. 

The  existence  of  the  cuticle  before  birth,  and 
its  greater  thickness  in  those  parts,  such  as  the 
palms  of  the  hand  and  soles  of  the  feet,  which 
are  destined  to   sustain  the   greatest  degree   of 


[friction,  were  noticed  as  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  provident  care  in  the  original  adjust- 
ments of  the  different  organic  structures  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  ltkely  to  be 
placed  in  the  progress  of  life. 

The  different  opinions  of  anatomists    with  re- 
gard to  the    rete   mucosum,  which    is   interposed 
between  the  epidermis   and    corium,  were    next 
discussed  ;  and  the  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween this  membrane  and  the  color  of  the    skin, 
in  different  animals,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  animal,  was    pointed    out.     The    different 
races  of  mankind  have  a  differently  colored  rete 
mucosum  ;  thus,  while  it  is  white,  or  pellucid,  in 
the  European,  it  is  yellow  in  the  Chinese  ;    of  a 
copper  hue  in  the  aboriginal  American ;    and   of 
a  deep  black  in  the  negro.     In  the  mandril  bab- 
oon, it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  on  the    skin    of  the 
nose  ;  and  of  a  violet  hue  on  the   cheeks.     Simi- 
lar diversities   of  color  appear  in    the    legs   and 
toes  of  many  biids,  and  in  the  neck   and   cheeks 
of  the  vulture.     The  various    hues   of  tortoise- 
shell,  in  like  manner,  derive   their   origin    from 
the  natural  colors  of  the  mucous  web  in  the  cor- 
responding parts;  which  is  also  the  source  of  the 
variegated  skins  of  serpents  and  of  fishes,  so  fre- 
quently admired  for  their   extreme    beauty   and 
splendor.      The    deficiency   of  this   constituent 
portion  of  the  skin,  or    its    preternatural    peliu- 
cidity,   gives   rise  to   those  varieties  in  animals, 
which  have  been  termed  Albinos.    Many  instances 
of  this    singular   deviation    from    the    ordinary 
structure  occur  in    the    human    race,  especially 
among  negroes;  but  it    is    also    frequently    met 
with  among  various  species  of  quadrupeds. 

Dr  Roget  concluded  this  lecture  by  giving  an 
account  of  the  structure  by  which  the  porcupine 
erects  its  bristles,  and  the  hedge-hog  is  enabled 
to  roll  itself  into  a  ball  wheu  assailed  by  its  en- 
emies. He  also  explained  the  organs  which 
form  secretions  for  defending  the  skin,  against 
the  injurious  action  of  the  surrounding  element. 


DR  SMITH  S  SECOND    LECTURE. 

Dr  Smith's  second  lecture  was  delivered  on 
Friday,  the  18th  of  February.  Proceeding  to 
the  more  particular  consideration  of  that  class  of 
medico-Zeo-a/,  or  forensic  questions,  which  in- 
cludes ail  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  death  more 
especially,  and  indeed  prominently  arising  out  of 
criminal  agency,  he  first  entered  apon  the  ques- 
tion of  its  reality.  In  alluding  to  the  panic  that 
has  occasionally  been  excited  on  the  subject  of 
being  buried  alive,  and  regaining,  for  a  brief  but 
appalling  space,  a  degree  of  consciousness  in  the 
grave,  he  denounced  such  an  idea  as  a  bugbear. 
Admitting  the  possibility  even    of  consigning    a 


for  a  considerable  time,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  such  an  alarm. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  treatment  of  the  dy- 
ing, and  a  caution  introduced  as  to  the  propriety 
of  persevering  occasionally  in  attention  where, 
the  last  breath  may,  to  appearance  have  been 
yielded,  and  avoiding  those  rude  and  violent 
practices,  to  which  nurses  and  others  are  occa- 
sionally prone,  whereby  the  fatal  event  may  be 
infallibly  insured,  although  the  prolongation  of 
life,  and  even  the  result  of  recovery,  might  have 
rewarded  a  judicious  observance  of  a  different 
line  of  conduct. 

Proceeding   to   the    causes   of  death,  out    of 
which  matter  for  judiciary    inquiry    may    arise, 
allusion  was  first  made    to   those    that   are    met 
with  in  the    common    course    of  events — which 
occur,  however,    under   unusual    circumstances, 
and    may    require    medico-legal    investigation. 
Sudden  death  may  arise  from    disease,  or   from 
external  influences  exerted  by  natural    phenom- 
ena.    Thus  exposure    to    cold,  hunger,  and   fa- 
tigue, which  often  kill,  may  do  so    without   wit- 
nesses, and  in  such  situations  as  to  afford  no   ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  the  case,  beyond  such 
as  may  be  drawn  from  a  proper  examination,  of 
the  appearances  in  the    body.     Similar,  in  their 
forensic  aspect,  are  mortalities  from  noxious  gas- 
es, to    which  the  sufferer  may    have    been    im- 
providently    exposed,   to    lightning,    and    other 
causes — among    which    was    noticed    that    very 
strange,    and    yet    unexplained    event,  that    has 
been  designated  spontaneous  human  combustion  ; 
but  in  the  view  here  taken   of  these   influences, 
they  are  not  connected  with  the    result  of  crim- 
inal imputation. 

Proceeding  to  questions  which  do  involve  that 
issue,  some  notice  was  taken  of  poisons — as  the 
most  troublesome  when  they  come  before  courts, 
and  as  affording  the  most    frequent  occasions  for 
dissatisfaction    with    medical    testimony — which 
Dr  Smith  imputed  partly  to  its  being   often    un- 
fairly sought,  and  imperfectly  or  unduly    appre- 
ciated.    Toxicology  is  one  of  the  topics    of  Fo- 
rensic Medicine  that  cannot   be    taught    without 
the  aid    of  experimeu;    and    demonstration,  and 
has  reached  such  magnitude  and  extent  as  to  re- 
quire many  lectures  to  do   it  justice.     After   a 
few  general  remarks  on  what  ought  to   be    con- 
sidered poison — on  the  modes  of  arranging   the 
subject,  either"  according  to  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties of  the  articles  included  under  that  name, 
their  effects  on  the  living  system,  or   derivation 
from  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature,  and    divis- 
ion of  these — as   mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  or 
gaseous — he  proceeded  to  the   more    immediate 
business  of  the  Medical  Jurist,  in  a  case  of  alleg- 


person  not  yet  era  caliy  dead  to  the    tomb,  such  led  poisoning,  viz.  the  verification  of  the  fact 


treatment  would  be  the  most  effectual  method 
that  could  be  devised  of  cutting  off"  all  chance  of 
resuscitation.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  atten- 
dant upon  such  a  general  mortality  as  accompa- 
nies the  plague,  or  a  sanguinary  battle,  a  mis- 
take of  this  kind  may  occur;  or  where  the  cus- 
tom prevails  of  burying  precipitately,  there  may 


This,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  was 
a  vague,  and  often  hopeless,  undertaking.  Mod- 
ern accuracy  in  anatomical  observations,  and  the 
unparalleled  advance  of  chemical  science,  have 
introduced  means  of  proving  or  disproving  such 
allegations  as  already  must,  in  many  very  diffi- 
cult cases,  satisfy  the   most   scrupulous,  and    bid 


be  cause  for  apprehension  ;  but  in  this   country,  fair  to  render  our  knowledge  on  such  matters  as 
the  practice  of  retaining  the  body  above  ground  I  perfect  as  can  fairly  be   expected.     In  iilustni- 
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tration  of  these  general  observations  he  made  a 
few  remarks  upon  arsenic,  as  being  one  of  the 
most  powerful  poisons,  and  as  that  which  has 
been  the  most  conspicuous  article  of  attention  in 
legal  Toxicology ;  and  quoted  two  celebrated 
trials  which  arose  out  of  accusations  of  poison- 
ing by  this  substance. 

The  first  was  the  affair  of  Blandy,  which  took 


HARTFORD  RETREAT  FOR  THE    INSANE. 

EXTRACTS    FROM  THE    REPORT    OF    THE    VISITORS    TO 
THE  PRUDENTIAL   COMMITTEE. 

In  every  new  and  charitable  institution  of  a 
public  character,  designed  for  general  good  and 
extensive  usefulness,  difficulties  will  arise,  and 
embarrassments  will  ensue,  which  could  neither 
be  foreseen  or  avoided;  and  this  remark,  we  ap 


place  in  1752,  on  which  case   Dr  Addington  wasprehend,  will  especially  apply  to  the  one  whose 


the  principal  witness  for  the  crown.  This  gen- 
tleman's evidence  was  remarkable  for  the  pains 
that  had  been  taken  to  institute  a  set  of  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  draw  accurate  inferences  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  deleterious  substance  that 
had  been  swallowed  with  aisenic.  A  portion 
of  the  powder  that  had  been  administered  to  the 
deceased  was  compared  as  to  its  sensible  quali- 
ties, with  a  portion  of  white  arsenic,  and  they 
were  found  to  be  the  same.  An  equal  quantity 
of  each  was  dissolved  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  and  tried  by  the.  same  test;  the  changes 
produced  were  to  all  appearance  the  same  ;  and 
Dr  Addington  spoke  in  the  most  positive  terms 
as  to  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind,  concerning 
the  identity  of  the  two  substances,  and  the  con- 
sequent evidence  of  that  which  had  been  admin- 
istered to  the  deceased  being  arsenic;  and  yet 
the  more  accurate  knowledge  which  chemistry 
has  introduced  concerning  these  matters,  shows 
that  none  of  the  tests  used  by  Dr  A.  indicated 
the  presence  of  arsenic,  but  merely  of  substances 
with  which  the  white  arsenic  of  the  shops  is 
adulterated. 

The  other  trial  took  place  at  Launceston,  in 
1817,  upon  an  accusation  against  a  medical  man 
of  having  administered  arsenic  to  a  lady,  who 
died  in  consequence  thereof.  Here  a  most  ac- 
curate chemical  investigation  was  instituted  by 
a  physician,  perfectly  competent  to  the  task, 
and  who  considered  that  he  had  detected  the 
presence  of  the  poison  by  the  most  approved 
tests;  but  other  medical  witnesses,  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner,  alleged  that  they  had  produced 
similar  appearances  by  the  application  of  some 
of  these  tests,  where  no  arsenic  was  present. 
They  also  declared  the  symptoms  under  which 
the  deceased  had  labored  prior  to,  and  the  ap- 
pearances discovered  in  the  body  after,  death, 
to  be  those  of  a  disease,  of  which  none  of  them 
had  ever  seen  a  fatal  instance.  Their  experi- 
ments, too,  have  been  shown  since  to  have  been 
misapplied  :  but  as  the  crown  witness  was  not 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  phenomena 
of  which  he  had  not  heard,  and  had  not  carried 
Jhis  investigations  the  length  of  re-producing  me- 
tallic arsenic  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  remarks  on  corrosive 
sublimate,  further  exemplifications  of  the  duty 
of  the  Medical  Jurist  were  adduced. 

With  regard  to  vegetable  poisons,  the  rapid 
progress  of  chemical  discovery  has  enabled  us 
to  trace  and  detect  them  in  many  cases,  where, 
till  very  recently,  it  was  considered  a  vain  un 
dertaking.  The  detection  of  the  alcoloid  prin- 
ciples, of  many  of  the  most  active  plants,  ha* 
been  of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  impor 
tance  in  Toxicology. 

A  few  observations  were  then  made  on  de- 
tecting the  cause  of  death  by  direct  violence; 
and  the  lecture  concluded  by  a  very  interesting 
ease  from  the  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine. 


interests  have  already  shared  a  portion  of  our 
time  and  attention,  and  which  still  claim  our 
most  anxious  solicitude.  The  outrageous  Mani- 
ac and  the  idiotic  Lunatic  often  become  objects, 
if  not  of  hatred,  at  least  of  indifference  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  and  having  exhausted  their 
strength  and  their  patience,  by  ineffectual  efforts 
to  control  the  one  or  endure  the  other,  they  are 
ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  which  offers 
of  sending  them  to  some  place  of  refuge,  where 
the  least  probability  exists  of  bettering  their 
condition.  Hence  the  most  difficult  subjects  to 
manage,  are,  almost  invariably,  the  first  patients 
m  a  Lunatic  Hospital ;  and  hence  arise  those  dif- 
ficulties and  embarrassments,  with  which  a  want 
of  experience  always  has  to  contend  ;  still  they 
have  been  met  by  the  Supenntendant  with  such 
promptness  of  skill  and  success,  as  abundantly 
justifies  the  appointment,  which  placed  him  in  the 
responsible  station  which  he  now  occupies.  In 
both  the  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  his  pa- 
tients, we  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  ;  his  dis- 
cernment in  detecting  the  causes  of  their  vari- 
ous maladies,  and  his  judgment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies,  has  secured  our  entire  appro- 
bation. In  many  instances,  their  peculiar  wants 
and  troubles  have  been  anticipated  and  pre- 
vented ;  while  in  others,  they  have  been  discov- 
ered and  greatly  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  re- 
moved, as  will  probably  appear  in  the  Superin- 
tendant's  report. 

Coercion  and  close  confinement  have  never 
been  resorted  to,  where  the  force  of  persuasion 
and  kind  treatment  would  answer ;  indeed  so  ef- 
fectual have  been  the  humane  efforts  and  judi- 
cious management  of  the  Superintendant,  that, 
comparatively  few  cases  of  this  kind  have  exist- 
ed ; — his  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and 
character  give  him  a  peculiar  faculty  in  acquir- 
ing and  securing,  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
this  unfortunate  class  of  patients.  The  moral 
treatment,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  less  entitled  to 
the  approbation  of  the  public;  to  elucidate  this 
remark,  we  beg  leave  to  incorporate  in  our  re- 
port, a  copy  of  the  following  digest  of  rule's,  a 
compliance  with  which  is  indispensable  in  their 
everyday    practice: — 

Every  patient  must  have  his  hands  and  face 
well  washed,  his  hair  combed,  and  his  clothes 
brushed  and  adjusted,  before  breakfast. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  the  patients  in 
the  first  class,  will  take  the  yard  for  air  and  ex- 
ercise, till  dinner.  After  dinner,  conduct  them 
again  to  the  yard,  and  let  them  remain  there 
;intil  supper.  Any  of  these  patients,  if  they  can 
be  persuaded,  may  help  in  cleaning  the  rooms. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  ten  o'clock 
forenoon,  till  noon,  and  from  two  o'clock  after- 
noon, till  four,  they  are  to  walk  abroad  a  mile 
or  two,  accompanied  by  an  attendant. 

After  breakfast,  till  nine  o'clock,  one  of  the 
attendants  must  clean  the  rooms,  assisted  by  one 
or  more  patients  from  the  other  classes.  The 
other  attendant,  at  the  same  time,  must   accom- 


pany  the  other  patients  in  walking  over  the 
grounds,  and  attempt,  by  all  possible  means,  to 
amuse  and  divert  them. 

From  nine  o'clock  till  half  past  eleven,  the 
patients,  those  that  can,  must  be  employed  at 
work. 

From  two  till  four,  they  must  resume  their 
work  ;  from  four  to  six,  they  must  be  amused  in 
various  ways. 

As  it  respects  abuses  we  have  none  to  com- 
plain of;    if  any    have    existed,  they    have    not 


come  to  our  knowledge ;  and  as  relative  to  im- 
provements many  might  be  made,  were  the 
means  to  remedy  them  in  your  power;  but  as 
we  know  they  are  not,  we  shall  confine  our  re- 
marks to  two  or  three,  we  deem  of  the  most  es- 
sential importance.  The  first  that  occurs  is  a 
Bathing  Establishment  ;  this  we  think  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  The  application  of  water,  in  all 
its  varieties  to  the  human  frame,  has  always 
been  considered  as  among  the  most  important 
remedies  in  ever}  Lunatic  Hospital  ;  and  so  en- 
tirely destitute  are  we  in  this  respect,  that  when 
a  warm  bath  was  lately  supposed  to  be  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  a  patient,  the  Superinteadant 
was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  into  the  city 
and  borrowing  a  tub  from  a  private  family. 

Horses  and  suitable  vehicles  are  much  want- 
ed, for  various  purposes  ;  for  exercise  for  the 
convalescing  patients,  for  domestic  uses,  &c. : 
in  this  way  much  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
feeble  Lunatic,  and  money  be  saved  for  the  In- 
stitution. 

One  thing  more  we  will  suggest,  by  way  of 
improvement.  In  every  residence  for  Lunatics, 
there  will  be  some  who  are  at  all  times,  or  oc- 
casionally, boisterous  in  their  behavior,  both  by 
night  and  by  da}',  getting  no  sleep  themselves, 
and  suffering  no  one  to  sleep  under  the  same 
roof  where  they  are:  under  these  circumstances, 
your  committee  are  persuaded  that  it  will  soon 
become  necessary,  (and  certainly  the  sooner 
it  can  be  done,  the  better,)  to  erect  a  small 
and  strong  house,  near  to  the  Retreat,  and 
yet  so  far  from  it,  that  its  inhabitants  will  not  be 
annoyed  by  their  loudest  noises  :  other  institu- 
tions have  always  found  a  measure  of  this  kind 
necessary,  and  we  doubt  not  when  means  are 
provided,  the  remedy  will  be  applied. 

Your  committee  might  suggest  further  on  the 
subject  of  our  want?,  but  we  forbear,  and  for  the 
best  reason  in  the  world  :  and  in  which  we  think 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion, — that  we  all  want 
money,  and  without  which  none  of  our  wants  can 
be  supplied. 

FRESK  VEGETABLES  IN  FEVER. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr  S.  Shatte, 
of  Stokenham,  Devon,  the  purport  of  which  is 
to  call  our  notice  to  a  practice  formerly  recom- 
mended by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  on  med- 
icine, and  which,  he  says,  he  has  found  of  great 
service  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  kind.  A  short 
extract  from  our  venerable  correspondent's  let- 
ter, will  explain  his  meaning  sufficiently. 

"  In  1821,  when  typhus  fever  was  \(-sy  prev- 
alent in  this  neighborhood,  1  made  several  trials 
of  this  remedy.  G.  F.,  in  the  village  of  Chil- 
ling-ton, who  was  taken  ill  with  this  disease, 
having  a  wife  and  two  children,  with  only  two 
small  rooms  up  stairs.  1  immediately  had  the 
rooms  and  the  bed  covered  with  wet  bushes  or 
boughs   of  ash,   hazle,   willow,  or  any   greeia 
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shrubs  that  could  be  .procured.  The  old  ones 
were  carried  out,  and  fresh  ones  brought  in 
every  morning  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  when 
they  are  brought  in  with  the  dew  upon  them, 
they  are  more  efficacious  :  at  all  events,  they 
must  be  made  very  wet  with  cold  water,  and  be 
in  considerable    quantities,  so   as    to  cover   the 

whole  room." 

In  one  case,  our  correspondent  adds  that  they 
aopeared  to  revive  a  patient  almost  at  the  point 

of  death. 

Mr  S.  adds  several  quotations  from  Fernelius, 
Nic.  Fontano,  &c  who  advocate  the  same  prac- 
tice;  and  finally  he  objects,  and  we  think  with 
great  reason,  to  the  abstraction  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  blood  in  pure  fever  likely  to  assume  a 
typhoid  character. — Lon.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ. 

THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  PHYSIC  : 

IN   A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  PRINCESS  AND  HER  PHY- 
SICIAN. 

The  Wise  for  Health  on  Exercise  depend  : 
God  never  made  his  Works  for  Man  to  mend. 

DRTDEN. 

Princess.  Oh  !  Heavens  !  I'm  mortified  to  death 

I  thought  that  Physicians  could  have  cured  all 

disorders. 

Physician.  We  never  fail  of  curing  those  that 
would  have  recovered  of  themselves.  And  this 
is  a  general  rule,  admitting  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, with  respect  both  to  internal  complaints 
and  external  wounds.  Nature  herself  will  do 
the  business,  where  the  d.sorder  is  not  mortal  ; 
and,  where  it  is,  art  is  of  no  use. 

Prin.  What!  then  are  all  those  choice  nos- 
trums, for  purifying  the  blood,  which  old  ladies 
talk  so  much  of — all  your  boasted  quills  and 
powders  i — are  they  good  for  nothing  ? 

Phys.  Mere  invention — to  get  money — and  to 
flatter  the  sick,  while  nature  is  working  the  cure. 

Prin.  But  your  specifics;  surely,  there  are 
such  things  ? 

Phys.  Oh  !  certainly,  madam,  and  so  there  is 
the  water  of  juvenility  in  romances. 

Prin.   In  what  then  is  it  that  medicine  consists  ? 

Phys.  In  disincumbering  and  clearing;  in  keep- 
ing in  proper  order  the  fabric  you  cannot  rebuild. 

Prin.  Yet  there  are  salutarj'  things,  and  things 
pernicious. 

Phys.  You  have  hit  upon  the  whole  secret. — 
Eat,  moderately,  of  what  you  know,  by  experi- 
ence, to  agree  with  you.  Nothing  can  be  whole- 
some that  does  not  digest  well.  What  is  the 
physic  that  promotes  digestion?  Exercise.  What 
is  it  that  repairs  the  strength  of  the  body  ?  Sleep. 
What  is  it  that  alleviates  incurable  maladies  ? 
Patience.  What  shall  mend  a  bad  constitution  ? 
Nothing.  In  all  violent  cases,  we  have  nothing 
but  Moliere's  receipt — bleed  and  evacuate  ;  and, 
if  you  please,  "  clysterium  donare."  There  is 
no  fourth.  The  whole  is  nothing  more  than 
what  I  have  told  you,  to  keep  the  house  clean,  &c. 

Prin.  You  do  not  surfeit  me  with  your  ware; 
however,  you  are  an  honest  man ;  and,  if  I  am  a 
Queen,  I  will  make  you  my  first  Physician. 

Phys.  Let  your  first  Physician  be  Nature.  It 
is  she  who  does  the  whole.  You  see  that,  of 
those  who  have  survived  an  hundred  years,  none 
have  been  of  the  faculty.  The  King  of  France 
has  already  buried  forty  of  his  Physicians 

Prin.  Very  true  ;  and  I  hope  io  bury  you,  too! 
farewell,  Doctor. 

Phys.  Bon  jour  to  your  highness.     {Exeunt.) 


BIOGRAPHY  OF    LIVING  CHARACTERS. 

It  is  ver^  desirable  that  our  friends  should  transmit 
to  us,  for  publication,  general  biographical  sketches  of 
distinguished  medical  men,  wherever  they  may  reside, 
as  there  is  nothing  which  can  possess  more  interest  than 
a  relation  of  those  circumstances  which  have  contribut- 
ed to  raise  individuals  to  usefulness  and  eminence.  All 
such  articles  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  meet 
with  immediate  attention. — In  London,  there  is  an  an- 
nual biographical  register  published,  in  which  we  are 
often  mortified  to  find  very  badly  manufactured  ac- 
counts of  living  characters  in  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  some  of  the  strangest  stories  told  of  our  med- 
ical brethren,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  truth,  as  to 
make  us  actually  ashamed  of  the  subject.  Many  Phy- 
sicians might  furnish  a  history  of  some  distinguished 
neighbor  ;  tell  us  when  and  where  he  was  born,  where 
educated, — note  his  personal  appearance,  and  what  he 
has  done  to  entitle  him  to  public  confidence ;  and 
in  this  way,  without  imposing  a  serious  task  upon 
any  one,  we  should  soon  be  enabled  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  local  intelligence, 
which  would  not  only  be  important  in  itself,  but  it  will 
serve  the  future  historian,  and  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
every  practitioner  who  studies  characters  as  well  as 
diseases. 

There  are  in  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  &c.  many,  remarkable  professional  men,  who 
continue  to  delight  us  with  a  masterly  display  of 
scientific  knoweledge,  and  astonish  foreigners  with  con- 
tinual exhibitions  of  American  talents  ;  and  yet  the  pub- 
lic scarcely  know  any  thing  about  them  in  private  life. 
For  the  honor  of  the  country  in  which  we  live  ;  for  the 
satisfaction  of  ourselves  and  succeeding  generations, 
we  hope  this  appeal  to  the  faculty  will  not  be  longer 
disregarded.  Give  us  the  materials,  and  we  will  as- 
suredly commence  the  undertaking  with  ambition  and 
the  liveliest  hopes  of  increasing  success. 


RE1T2EW. 


On  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Anatomy.  Wells 
&  Lilly,  Boston.     1825. 

This  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  made  according 
to  order — probably  of  the  author — who  has  taken  a  text 
from  theyAVestminster  Review,  and  made  a  few — a  very 
few  observations  which  are  really  his  own,  and  conse- 
quently of  little  importance.  Notwithstanding  the  object 
which  the  writer  has  in  view,  is  plainly  enough  entire- 
ly local,  and  fitted  to  a  particular  meridian,  we  feel  a 
revival  of  all  our  old  feelings  upon  the  subject ;  and  to 
convince  our  friends  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
practical  anatomy  to  the  community,  we  intend  saying 
just  what  w;e  believe  is  true,  on  all  occasions,  and  in 
doing  this,  we  shall  undoubtedly  speak  the  mind  of  ev- 
ery Physician  and  every  Surgeon  on  the  continent.  We 
do  not  love  anatomy  because  it  subdues  the  tender  sen- 
sibilities of  the  soul,  and  hardens  the  heart  in  the  ways 
of  iniquity  ;  we  do  not  encourage  it  because  it  gratifies 
a  propensity  for  speculating  on  the  machinery  of  man, 
and  permits  us  to  examine  some  secret  organ  which 
cannot  be  probed  in  life  ;  we  do  not  hazard  our  reputa- 
tion and  deprive  ourselves  of  the  sweets  of  social  life, 
and  waste  the  buoyant  days  of  youth  over  the  lifeless 
remains  of  a  fellow  mortal,  to  glut  a  savage  appetite  for 
blood  . — No  :  we  have  a  higher  motive  ;  we  mourn  over 
the  frailties  of  poor  human  nature,  and  desire  to  be  in- 
strumental in  relieving  and  palliating  the  distresses  to 
which  it  is  forever  incident. 


The  first  sentence  in  the  work  before  us  is  a  truism, 
and  were  it  more  generally  admitted,  there  would  be  a 
final  end  to  the  hue  and  cry  against  public  or  private 
dissections. 

".  The  basis  of  all  medical  and  surgical  know- 
ledge is  anatomy.  Not  a  single  step  can  be 
made  either  in  medicine  or  surgery,  considered 
either  as  an  art  or  a  science,  without  it.  This 
should  seem  self-evident,  and  to  need  neither 
proof  nor  illustration  ;  nevertheless,  as  it  is  use- 
ful occasionally  to  contemplate  the  evidence  of 
important  truth,  we  shall  show  why  it  is  that 
there  can  be  no  rational  medicine,  and  no  safe 
surgery,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  an- 
atomy." 

Passing  over  another  leaf,  we  come  to  an  excellent 
sentence,  although  it  is  better  calculated  to  interest  the 
anatomist,  than  the  general  reader. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  partial  knowledge  of 
anatomy  which  must  have  been  acquired  by  the 
accidents  to  which  the  human  body  is  exposed, 
by  attention  to  wounded  men,  by  the  observance 
of  bodies  killed  by  violence  ;  by  the  huntsman  in 
using  his  prey  ;  by  the  priest  in  immolating  his 
victims ;  by  the  augur  in  pursuing  his  divina- 
tions ;  by  the  slaughter  of  animals;  by  the  dis- 
section of  brutes;  and  even  occasionally  by  the 
dissection  of  the  human  body ;  century  after 
century  passed  away,  without  a  suspicion  hav- 
ing been  excited  of  the  real  functions  of  the  two 
great  systems  of  vesseles,  arteries  and  veins.  It 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
when  anatomy  was  ardently  cultivated,  and  had 
made  considerable  progress,  that  the  valves  of 
the  veins  and  of  the  heart  were  discovered,  and 
subsequently  that  the  great  Harvey,  the  pupil  of 
the  anatomist  who  discovered  the  latter,  by  in- 
specting the  structure  of  these  valves ;  by  con- 
templating their  disposition  ;  by  reasoning  upon 
their  use,  was  led  to  suspect  the  course  of  the 
blood,  and  afterwards  to  demonstrate  it.  Seve- 
ral systems  of  vessels  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  animal  life  are  carried  on  ; — - 
the  absorbent  system,  for  example,  and  even 
that  portion  of  it  which  receives  the  food  after  it 
is  digested,  and  which  conveys  it  into  the  blood, 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  except  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances:  whence  it  must  be  evident, 
not  only  that  the  interior  of  the  human  body 
must  be  laid  open,  in  order  that  its  organs  may 
be  seen  ;  but  that  these  organs  must  be  minute- 
ly and  patiently  dissected,  in  order  that  their 
structure  may  be  understood." 

We  really  wish  every  man  who  thinks  himself  liable 
to  have  broken  bones,  would  commit  the  following 
clause  to  memon',  and  particularly  so,  if  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

"  To  the  Surgeon,  anatonvy  is  eminently  what 
Bacon  has  so  beautifully  said  knowledge  in  gene- 
ral is  :  it  is  power — it  is  power  to  lessen  pain,  to 
save  life,  and  to  eradicate  diseases,  which,  with- 
out its  aid,  would  be  incurable  and  fatal.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  con- 
ception of  this  truth,  without  a  refence  to  par- 
ticular cases." 

"  The  fate  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  a  melancho- 
ly illustration  of  this  truth.  This  noble-minded 
man,  the  light  and  glory  of  his  age,  was  cut  off 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  and  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  by  the  wound  of  a  musket  bullet  in 
his  left  leg,  a  little  above  the  knee,  "  when  ex- 
traction of  the  ball,  or  amputation  of  the  limb," 
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says  his  biographer,  "  would  have  saved  his  in- 
estimable life :  but  the  Surgeons  and  Physicians 
were  unwilling  to  practise  the  one,  and  knew  not 
how  to  perform  the  other.  He  was  variously 
tormented  by  a  number  of  Surgeons  and  Physi- 
cians for  three  weeks." 

Here  comes  the  climax — the  very  essence  of  igno- 
rance, and  what  our  surgeons  will  finally  be  obliged  to 
in  this  country,  if  our  schools  are  not  supplied  with  the 
means  of  demonstrating  anatomy  and  surgery,  by  the 
public  authorities.     In  former  times 

"  The  Surgeon  cut  through  the  flesh  of  his 
patient  with  a  red  hot  knife  :  this  was  his  only 
means  of  stopping  the  bleeding  :  by  this  expedi- 
ent he  sought  to  convert  the  whole  surface  of 
the  stump  into  an  eschar:  but  this  operation, 
painful  in  its  execution,  and  terrible  in  its  con- 
sequences, when  it  even  appeared  to  succeed, 
succeeded  only  for  a  few  days;  for  the  bleeding 
generally  returned  and  proved  fatal  as  soon  as 
the  sloughs  or  dead  parts  became  loose.  Plung- 
ing the  stump  into  boiling  oil,  into  boiling  tur- 
pentine, into  boiling  pitch,  for  all  these  means 
were  used,  was  attended  with  no  happier  results, 
and  after  unspeakable  suffering,  almost  every 
patient  perished.  In  the  manner  in  which  am- 
putation is  performed  at  present,  not  more  than 
one  person  in  twenty  loses  his  life  inconsequence 
of  the  operation,  even  taking  into  the  account  all 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  practised  in  hospitals.  In 
practice,  where  many  circumstances  favor  its 
success,  it  is  computed  that  95  persons  out  of 
100  recover  from  it,  when  it  is  performed  at  a 
proper  time,  and  in  a  proper  manner.  It  seems 
impossible  to  exhibit  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  great  value  of  anatomical  knowledge." 

There  is  not  one  particle  of  Scotch  pride  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  nor,  apparently,  one  single  desire  to 
aid  the  medical  profession  in  that  particular  manner 
which  is  absolutely  the  most  necessary.  If  Doctors 
can  live,  why  let  them,  seems  to  be  the  general  opin- 
ion !  Grant  them  them  the  facilities  of  becoming  skil- 
ful, and  they  will  do  honor  to  the  nation  ;  but  continue 
that  tight-waisted,  neighborhood  policy,  which  has  so 
long  disgraced  the  statute  books  of  this  and  every  other 
state,  and  it  will  be  a  reproach  to  the  American  name. 
Were  we  ever  so  angry,  perhaps  we  could  not  invent 
any  expressions  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  the 
following. 

"  We  expected  better  things  of  America.  We 
cannot  express  our  astonishment  and  indignation, 
when  we  found  that  the  state  of  New-York  has 
actually  made  it  felony  to  remove  a  dead  body 
from  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection,  without  providing  in  any  other  mode 
fur  the  schools  of  anatomy.  This  is  worse  than 
any  thing  that  exists  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  All  the  medical  schools  on  the  continent 
are  supplied  with  subjects  by  public  authority." 

At  the  close  of  the  pamphlet,  we  are  told  officially 
how  things  are  done  in  France,  which  is  precisely  the 
way  anatomical  researches  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  United  States.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Med.  Int. 
vol.  II.  p.  103,  for  a  minute  detail  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  national  government  of  France  have  provid- 
ed for  their  schooh  of  medicine. 

Were  we  barely  to  give  a  relation  of  our  own  indivi- 
dual perplexities,  and  in  addition  to  the  narrative,  ac- 
tually specify  the  exact  number  of  rix  dollars  which 
have  been  sponged  out  of  lean  purses,  by  way  of  satis- 
fying the  law,  in  order  to  comply  with  another  law, 


which  threatens  the  severest  penalties  if  we  presume 
to  practise  surgery  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  it  would  surely  excite  the  commiseration  of 
legislators,  if  it  did  not  do  something  towards  effecting 
a  change. — After  all  this,  we  have  much  reason  to  fear 
that  prejudice  will  still  have  a  controlling  influence  over 
our  wise  law-makers,  and  instead  of  indulging  expec- 
tations that  relief  will  be  afforded  the  anatomical  de- 
partments of  our  valuable,  enterprising  schools  of  medi- 
cine, we  should  not  be  disappointed  if  they  were  em- 
barrassed by  many  additional  burdens. 


Thick  Skulls. — The  following  extract  from  Dr 
(Brighton's  Inquiry  into  Mental  Derangement,  proves 
that  the  reproach  is  anatomically  correct  when  applied 
to  those  who  labor  under  a  defect  of  intellect: — "  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  the  skulls  of  the  greater  number 
of  such  patients  are  commonly  very  thick  ;  nay,  some 
have  been  found  of  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of 
thickness.  Among  216  patients  of  this  description, 
whose  bodies  were  inspected  after  death,  there  were 
found  167  whose  skulls  were  unusually  thick,  and  only 
33  thin  ones  ;  among  which  last  number  there  was  one 
which  was  much  thicker  on  the  right  side  than  on  the 
left.  But  in  particular  it  was  observed,  that  among 
100  raving  madmen,  78  had  very  thick  skulls,  and  20 
very  thin  ones  ;  among  which  skulls  there  was  one 
quite  soft.  Among  26  epileptic  raving  madmen,  there 
were  19  found  with  very  thick  skulls,  and  four  very 
thin.  Among  16  epileptic  ideots,  there  were  14,  and 
among  20  epileptic  patients  10,  who  had  very  thick 
skulls  ;  among  whom  there  was  one  discovered,  one 
side  of  whose  skull  was  thick,  and  the  other  thin. — 
Among  24  melancholy  patients,  there  were  18  with 
very  thin  skulls  ;  and,  lastly,  among  30  idiots,  22  with 
very  thick,  and  six  with  very  thin  skulls.  All  the 
others  had  skulls  of  a  natural  thickness. 


by  Dr  Mussey  of  Hanover,  upon  a  young  man  26  years 
of  age.  The  stone  extracted,  by  estimation,  would 
measure  11-4  inches  in  its  greatest,  and  1  inch  in  its 
smallest  diameter — and  although  it  adhered  to  the  coats 
of  the  bladder,  causing  a  perplexing  impediment  to  the 
operation,  it  was  extracted  in  less  than  25  minutes 
from  making  the  first  incision. —  Woodstock  Observer. 


Health  or  Portland. — Our  correspondent  in  Port- 
land informs  us  that  "  The  measles  have  appeared  in, 
that  town,  but  owing  probably  to  the  coolness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, they  have  been  quite  mild,  and  confined 
within  the  limits  of  two  or  three  families.  We  have 
also  chicken-pox,  and  occasional  ca?es  of  hooping- 
cough.  The  effects  of  the  influenza  ha  /e  not  yet  sub- 
sided. Colds  are  still  common,  and  chronic  complaints 
were  never  more  general." 


Craniology. — A  skull  recently  found  in  a  Russian 
cemetery,  has  been  examined,  and  protuberances  are 
said  to  have  been  discovered,  which  has  escaped  the 
researches  of  Dr  Gall ;  such  as  the  organ  of  savage  life, 
the  organ  of  bowing,  the  organ  of  military  reviews,  the 
organ  of  the  knout,  and  the  organ  of  filial  love  ! 

New-  HameshireMedical  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  will  be  holden  at  Mr  Stickney's 
hotel  in  Concord,  on  Tuesday,  May  31st,  at  9  o'clock, 
A.  M. — The  Council  will  meet  on  Monday,  May  30th. 
The  Censors  will  also  meet  on  the  same  day  (Monday) 
for  the  examination  of  candidates. 


Royal  Academy — Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  has  resign- 
ed the  anatomical  lectureship  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  he  has  held  eighteen  years  in  succession. 


Singular  Fact. — It  is  a  singular  fact,  attending  the 
Seneca  Lake,  that  human  bodies  which  sink  in  deep 
water  never  rise  asrain.     Within  twelve  or  fifteen  years  j  acquainted  with the ^^illnessof  the  minister,  he  told  l\im 


Richard  Mead,  Physician. — M.  Freinds,  first  Phy- 
sician to  the  Queen  of  England,  had  assisted  at  Parlia- 
ment in  1722,  as  representative  from  the  borough  of 
Launceston,  and  stood  up  with  force  against  the  minis- 
ter. This  behaviour  having  offended  the  court,  they 
charged  Freinds  with  the  crime  of  high  treason  ;  and 
he  was  confined  in  the  month  of  March  in  the  town  of 
London.  About  six  months  after,  the  minister  fell  sick, 
and  sent  for  Richard  Mead,  another  Physician,  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Freinds.     After  being  made  thoroughly 


past,  probably  more  than  the  same  number   of  persons  |that    he   would    answer   for   ^[s   cure  ;   but  he  said  he 
have  perished  by  accidental  drowning  in  the  waters  of1  would  not  give  him  so  much.as  a  glass    of  water,  until 


the  lake — and  never,  in  a  single  instance,  has  one  of 
them  been  known  to  rise  again  to  the  surface.  Many 
very  ingenious  theories  have  been  imagined  to  account 
for  this  phenomenon- — as,  for  instance,  that  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake,  where  rise  innumerable  springs,  the 
currents,  eddies,  and  bubbling  of  the  water,  keep  the 
sand  in  constant  motion,  which,  in  settling,  covers  over 
the  bodies,  and  prevents  them  from  rising.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  one  cause — but  that  the  lake  is  supplied 
from  countless  springs,  no  one,  we  think,  will  deny. 


Posthumous  Works  of  Mr  Bell. — A  work  is  now 
in  press,  in  England,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  distin- 
guished anatomist,  John  Bell,  Esq.  brother  to  the  equal- 
ly celebrated  Charles  Bell,  of  London,  containing  ob- 
servations upon  Italy,  chiefly  made  during  his  residence 
in  Florence,  where  we  believe  he  died.  Mr  Bell's  skill 
as  an  anatomist  is  well  known,  and  as  an  artist  he  pos- 
sessed no  ordinary  talents.  Many  of  the  finest  anatom- 
ical drawings  which  adorn  his  works,  were  drawn  and 
engraved  entirely  by  himself.  As  Mr  Bell  did  not  live 
to  complete  the  above  work,  only  one  volume  will  be 
printed,  Avhich  will  be  edited  by  his  widow. 


Fauna  Americana. — Dr  Richard  Harlan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  in  press  a  valuable  work,  in  one  octavo 
volume,  entitled  Fauna  jlmericana,  and  containing  an 
interesting  description  of  the  mammiferous  animals  of 
North  America.  This  will  be  an  important  accession 
to  Natural  History,  and  comprise  a  number  of  species 
hitherto  imperfectly  described  or  unknown. — This  is 
the  only  attempt  of  the  kind  which  has  been  made  by 
an  American  naturalist.  Dr  Harlan  is  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum, 
a  distinguished  member  of  many  scientific  societies, 
and  a  gentleman  amply  qualified  for  the  undertaking. 

Lithotomy. — The  operation  of  lithotomy  was  per- 
formed at  Iloyalston,  Vt.  on  Wednesday  the  4th  inst. 


Freinds,  his  friend  was  released  from  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don. The  minister  some  days  after,  seeing  that  his  ill- 
ness increased,  entreated  the  king  to  grant  the  liberty 
of  the  prisoner.  The  order  dispatched,  the  patient  im- 
agined that  Mead  would  prescribe  what  was  proper  in 
his  situation  ;  but  the  Physician  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion until  his  friend  was  restored  to  his  family.  After 
this  release,  Mead  attended  the  minister,  and  procured 
him  in  a  little  time  a  perfect  recovery.  The  same  eve- 
ning he  carried  to  Freinds  about  three  thousand  guineas, 
that  he  had  received  for  his  fees  in  attending  the  pa- 
tients of  his  friend  during  his  confinement,  and  obliged 
him  to  receive  this  sum,  all  hough  he  might  have  law- 
fully retained  it ;  because  it  was  the  fruit  of  his  labor. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  May  20th  ;    from    the  Health-Office  Returns. 

May  14. — Harriet  B.  Newton,  4.  15th. — Daniel  A. 
Putnam,  2;  Mary  Davey,  20  mo;  David  Olby,  37. 
16th.— Milly  Jane  Rogers.  4;  William  Boyd,  48  ;  Pru- 
dence S.  Gorland,  16  mo. ;  Eden  Flint,  3  ;  Henry  Roaf, 
jr.  2  ;  Lucv  Gould,  47  ;  Daniel  F.  W.  Stetson,  1  ;  Ho- 
race Parmele,  45.  17th.— Eliza  Davis,  25  ;  Thomas 
Watson,  10  mo.  ;  Samuel  Stillman,  jr.  11  mo.;  Sarah 
Ann  Flint,  10  mo.  18th.— Lydia  Wilson,  18;  Caleb 
Tufts  Low,  15  mo  ;  James  G.  Loring,  36.  19th. — 
Charles  Colburn,  32:  Emily  Durant,  19  mo.;  Abigail 
McNamara,  28.  20th.— Child  of  Benjamin  Cloutmau  ; 
Marcus  M.  Noyes,  3. 

Measles,  9— Croup,  1— Consumption,  4—  Intemper- 
ance^ l— Lung  Fever,  3— Dropsy,  2— Teething,  1— 
Mollification,  1 — Fits,   1 — Stillborn,  1. 


Died— In  England,  Dr  A.  P.  BrcHAis,  son  of  the 
late  well  known  Dr  Buchan,  author  of  "  Domestic 
Medicine." 

At  York,  (Me.)  Dr  George  Gilman,  28. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

DR  ROGET's    THIRD    LECTURE. 

Dr  Roget,  in  his  third  lecture,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  structure  and  formation  of  some  of 
the  appendages  to  the  skin,  which,  from  their 
total  want  of  sensibility  and  of  distinguishable 
vascularity,  as  well  as  from  their  chymical  com- 
position, have  generally  been  regarded  as  allied 
to  the  cuticle.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
intended  to  protect  the  skin  and  subjacent  parts 
from  injury,  though  they  are  occasionally  sub- 
servient to  purposes  of  offence  and  defence,  and 
sometimes  to  those  of  progressive  motion.  But 
however  they  may  differ  in  their  forms,  uses, 
and  external  appearance,  they  all  take  their  or- 
ig.n  from  the  same  kind  of  pulpy  structure,  com- 
posed partly  of  a  congeries  of  vessels,  and  part- 
ly of  a  gelatinous  substance,  in  which  those  ves- 
sels are  imbedded.  The  different  modes  in 
which  the  future  figure  and  extent  of  these  pro- 
ductions are  determined  by  the  original  form,  sit- 
uation, and  disposition  of  the  vascular  pulp  from 
which  they  grow,  were  pointed  out,  and  several- 
ly explained.  The  general  results  of  their 
chymical  analysis  were  stated — more  particularly 
in  those  points  in  which  they  stand  distinguished 
from  the  parts  which  perform  an  analogous  of- 
fice in  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 

Hair  is  the  natural  investment  provided  for 
the  mammalia,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confin- 
ed to  that  class  of  animals.  Its  mode  of  growth 
from  a  minute  vascular  pulp,  situated  within  the 
interior  surface  of  the  corium,  or  true  skin, 
where  it  derives  its  nourishment  from  a  set  of 
vessels,  distinct  from  those  which  nourish  and 
repair  the  epidermis,  was  detailed  at  length. 
The  structure  of  the  bulb  of  the  hair  was  fully 
described.  It  is  composed  of  a  pulpy  and  vas- 
cular portion,  and  an  investing  capsula,  from 
which  the  root  of  the  hair  proceeds;  and  is  it- 
self contained  in  a  sheath  of  condensed  cellular 
membrane,  which  invests  it  on  all  sides,  and 
forms  a  tube  for  the  passage  of  the  shaft  of  the 
hair  through  the  skin.  These  several  parts 
were  represented  by  drawings  on  a  large  scale, 
by  which  their  structures  and  connections  were 
rendered  intelligible.  Many  curious  particulars 
were  stated  as  the  result  of  microscopical  obser- 
vations on  hair:  the  various  opinions  entertained 
by  physiologists,  as  to  their  consisting  of  bundles 
of  filaments ;  as  to  their  being  tubular,  or  con- 
taining a  central  pith  ;  and  as  to  the  inequalities 
of  their  surface,  whereby  they  admit  of  the  op- 
eration of  felting,  the  foundation  of  so  many  use- 
ful arts,  were  discussed.  The  chymical  proper- 
ties of  hair,  though  in  general  similar  to  those 
of  horn,  were  stated  to  differ  in  some  respects 
from  the  latter.  The  color  of  hair  appears  to 
be  derived  from  two  kinds  of  oil,  discovered  by 
Vauquelin,  and  separable  from  it  by  alcohol. 
The  black  color  of  hair  is  owing  to  the  predom- 
inance of  iron  as  a  coloring  material  in  these 
oils,  while  an  excess  of  sulphur  imparts  a  yellow 
or  orange  tint  to  the  hair.  The  different  pro- 
portions in  whjch  the  component  parts  exist  in 


hair,  produce  various  modifications  in  its  me- 
chanical properties  of  cohesion,  density,  and 
elasticity.  The  electric  and  hygrometic  prop- 
erties of  hair  were  next  adverted  to;  and  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  De  Saussure,  and 
of  Bryan  Robinson,  on  this  subject  were  stated. 
Various  circumstances  were  also  detailed  re- 
specting the  growth  and  regeneration  of  hair, 
and  the  changes  in  color  which  it  undergoes 
in  different  states  of  the  system.  The  diversi 
ties  of  structure  that  are  met  with  in  the  hair 
of  different  tribes  of  mammalia  were  next  no- 
ticed :  the  more  complete  structure  of  the  larg- 
er hairs  that  compose  the  whiskers  of  some  an- 
imals— such  as  those  of  the  cat  kind,  and  of  the 
seal — was  described  :  and  the  gradation  pointed 
out  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  bristles 
and  quills  of  the  wild  boar,  of  the  hedge-hog, 
and  of  the  porcupine. 

Dr  Roget  next  gave  an  account  of  the  struc- 
ture and  formation  of  the  claws,  nails,  hoofs,  and 
other  analogous  appendages  to  the  feet  of  quad- 
rupeds; and  of  the  modifications  they  receive 
during  their  growth  from  the  nature  of  the  vas- 
cular pulp  from  which  they  proceed,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  horny  materials  composing 
them  are  deposited.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
growth  of  horn  in  the  ruminant  tribes  were  de- 
scribed, and  contrasted  with  those  of  the  horns 
of  the  rhinoceros  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  de- 
ciduous antlers  of  the  deer  tribe  on  the  other, 
which  are  often  improperly  denominated  horns. 
An  outline  was  given  of  circumstances  attending 
the  periodical  developement  of  these  singular 
productions — the  history  of  their  rapid  increase 
— of  the  branching  forms  they  assume — of  the 
subsequent  obliteration  of  their  vessels,  and  re- 
moval of  their  investing  membranes — and  of 
their  final  separation  from  the  bones  of  the 
head,  after  a  certain  period  has  elapsed,  alto- 
gether composes  one  of  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting subjects  in  animal  philosophy.  Such 
is  the  extraordinary  vigor  in  the  powers  of  nu- 
trition displayed  at  these  periods  by  the  circle 
of  vessels  at  the  basis  of  the  bone,  that  the  ant- 
ler of  a  stag,  weighing  thirty  pounds,  will  be 
completely  formed  in  ten  weeks.  The  horns  of 
the  camelcepardalis  present  us  with  an  example 
in  which  a  process  is  commenced  similar  to  that 
of  the  antler  in  the  deer,  but  is  arrested  when  it 
has  effected  the  growth  of  bone  to  a  certain 
length,  and  is  not  followed  by  the  obliteration 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  consequent  denudation 
and  loss  of  the  horn,  which  therefore  remains  as 
a  permanent  structure. 

Dr  Roget  concluded  by  noticing  the  extensive 
chain  of  analogy  which  may  be  traced  in  the  de 


to  those  connected  with  Suicide,  Dr  Smith  con- 
sidered that  a  medical  man,  if  otherwise  intelli- 
gent, and  possessing  a  tolerable  share  of  acute- 
ness,  would  often  be  able  to  discriminate  betweea 
cases  of  the  one  description  and  those  of  the 
other.  In  alluding  to  the  charge  brought  against 
his  brethren,  of  being  divested,  by  familiarity 
with  distress,  of  some  of  those  susceptibilities 
that  operate  upon  others,  he  argued  that  they 
should  be  impervious  to  prejudice  and  clamor6 
and  incapable  of  being  swayed  by  so  volatile  an 
impulse  as  we  frequently  see  agitating  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  duty  of  the  medical  jurist  is,  nev- 
er to  reconcile  the  appearances  found  in  a  dead 
body  to  any  current  story  concerning  the  case  ; 
but  to  draw  from  these  the  most  probable  infer- 
ences, as  to  their  cause,  that  scientific  knowledge 
will  suggest  or  approve  of.  In  illustration  of 
this  subject,  he  referred  to  the  story  of  Lord 
Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  concerning 
the  manner  of  whose  death  there  was,  perhaps, 
less  diversity  of  opinion  than  of  explanation. 
Bishop  Burnet  apparently  siding  with  that  which 
laid  it  to  the  deceased's  own  charge,  while,  by 
way  of  confirmation,  he  quotes  a  medical  opinion 
which  is  irreconcilable  with  such  a  conclusion. 
Dr  Smith  also  noticed  the  statement  of  Sir  Ev- 
erard  Home,  respecting  the  attack  upon  an  illus- 
trious personage,  which  contains  a  very  curious 
exemplification  of  the  nature  of  medical  proofs 
in  similar  cases,  and  a  striking  testimonial  in  fa- 
vor of  the  importance  of  such  investigations. 

Sometimes  a  professional  opinion  is  sought  as 
to  the  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  a  person,  whose  body  has  been 
found  under  doubtful  circumstances  :  and  a  very 
striking  exemplification  of  this  was  quoted  from 
Dr  Male's  work,  where  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy was  superseded  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
which  decided,  upon  the  evidence  of  Sir  G. 
Gibbs,  that  certain  changes  in  the  body  must 
have  taken  a  longer  period  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance than  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the 
commission — consequently,  that  the  subject  of  it 
could  not  have  been  alive  when  it  was  is- 
sued. This  turned  upon  the  fact,  that  animal 
fibre  becomes  converted  into  a  fatty  substance 
resembling  spermaceti,  by  lying  a  certain  time 
in  water;  and  that  to  produce  it  in  any  quantity 
requires  a  definite  period. 

Occasionally  a  very  important  question,  as  to 
the  succession  to  property,  depends  on  ascertain- 
ing the  fact  of  survivorship,  among  several  per-., 
sons  dying  together,  as  by  one  common  accident, 
such  as  shipwreck,  &c.  Illustrations  were  quo- 
ted from  the  evidence  now  and  then  required  t© 
establish  the  right    of  tenancy    by    courtesy    of 


velopement  of  all  these  organs,  and  also  of  other  |  law,  in  cases  of  the  death   of   both    mother   and 


parts  which  are  void  of  sensibility — such  as  the 
teeth  of  animals,  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  and 
the  more  complex  processes  employed  for  the 
formation  of  feathers,  scales,  and  shells — which 
he  announced  his  intention    of  explaining  in   the 


ensuing  lecture. 


DR  SMITH'S  THIRD   LECTURE. 

Friday,  Feb.  25. — Proceeding  from  the   Med- 
ico-legal questions  that  arise  out  of  assassination, 


son  in  child  bed  ;  from  the  curious  case  of  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes,  and  the  litigations  that 
arose  out  of  the  loss  of  the  family  of  General 
Staruvix,  who  were  all  drowned  on  their  pas- 
sao-e  to  Ireland,  and  of  Colonel  James  and  his 
lady,  who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Grosve~ 
nor  Indiaman,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Dr  Smith  next  alluded  to  the  subject  of  Infan= 
ticide,  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the 
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practice  (which  has  lately  prevailed)  of  discre- 
diting the  proofs  of  vitality  in  the  new-born  in- 
fant, as  atfurded  by  physiological  research.  He 
admitted  the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject 
is  snrrounded,  and  threw  the  original  blame  of 
misleading  the  judiciary  authorities  on  the  med- 
ical profession  itself;  but,  as  the  matter  is  one 
fact,  he  deprecated  censure  to  tho9e  who,  in  the 
performance  of  a  disagreeable  duty,  unavoidably 
arrive  at  inference*  unfavorable  to  the  accused, 
at  the  same  time  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  hu- 
manity that  prevails  in  our  courts  towards  those 
unfortunate  females  who  are  brought  to  the  bar, 
under  accusation  of  a  dreadful  crime,  which,  in 
Dr  S.'s  own  opinion,  is  rarely  committed. 

There  are  many  physical  questions  that  at- 
tract the  nolice  of  tribunals,  and  lequire  the 
lights  of  medical  science,  not  at  all  connected 
with  destruction  to  life.  There  used  formerly 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  injuries  not 
fatal — as  the  old  law  phrase  of  cutting  and 
maiming,  the  pleas  that  now  and  then  arose  out 
of  the  celebrated  Coventry  act,  and  some  others, 
evinced.  These  are  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
compass  by  the  modification  of  the  law  which 
assigns  the  criminality  of  a  deed  to  the  intent 
rather  than  the  result.  But  these  are  very  Im- 
portant physical  considerations,  not  (directly  at 
'least)  connected  with  criminal  inquiries  at  all — 
such  as  disqualifying  an  individual  for  the  exer- 
cise of  social  or  civil  functions.  In  this  country 
these  are  chiefly  restricted,  as  far  as  they  ad- 
mit of  general  reference,  to  marriage,  military 
service,  and  the  care  of  one's  own  person  and 
interests. 

Dr  Smith  confined  himself  to  a  remark  or  two 
on  Insanity,  as  connected  with  the  last  of  these. 
Waiving  a!!  attempt  to  give  a  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  to  examine  into  the  modifications  or  di- 
visions assigned  to  it,  either  by  lawyers  or  med- 
ical men,  he  considered,  that  in  forming  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  fact  of  a  person's  derangement,  the 
latter,  if  duly  intelligent  and  judicious,  must  pos- 
sess advantages  in  the  identification,  as  well  as 
in  the  cure  of  the  malady;  and  in  estimating  the 
state  of  the  person  laboring  under  it,  there  are 
many  most  important  points  to  which  profession- 
al men  alone  can  speak,  and  upon  which  the 
authorities  must  refer  to  them. 

All  the  real  infirmities  of  human  nature  may 
be  imputed,  or  pretended,  where  they  do  not 
exist.  Dr  Smith  next  introduced  a  few  remarks 
en  Impositions — consisting  chiefly  in  feigned  dis- 
'eases  dow,  but  formerly  embracing  a  wider  range 
of  practice.  Medical  men  in  charge  of  public 
establishments,  especially  those  in  the  army  and 
navy,  meet  with  much  curious  illustration  in  the 
art  of  deceiving  ;  and  were  the  history  of  the 
Mendicity  Society  made  known,  perhaps  the 
public  might  derive  amusement,  if  not  benefit — 
even  these  impostors  are  now  less  common  (at 
least  in  London)  than  used  to  be  the  case. 

The  Lecturer  having  exceeded  the  limits 
originally  assigned  to  Forensic  Medicine,  pro- 
ceeded now  to  a  rapid  outline  of  the  second  great 
branch  of  Political  Medicine — termed  Medical 
Police. 

Me  began  with  some  remarks  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  general  health  being  much  under 
-the  influence  of  climate,  and  considered  that  we 
possess  many  advantages  in  that  of  our  own 
country,  where  indeed  it  is  ascertained  that  in- 
valids who,  till  lately,  were  in  the  habit  of  wan- 


dering to  continental  countries  in  search  (too  of- 
ten a  vain  one)  of  prolonged  existence,  may  find 
the  benefits  of  adequte  temperature,  combined 
with  the  comforts  of  English  accommodalion. 
With  regard  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  occasional- 
ly charged  with  deleterious  bodies  that  do  not 
enter  into  its  composition — as  the  emanation 
from  marshy  surlaces,  or  from  other  infecting 
sources,  contained  in  the  soil  of  particular  places, 
that  give  to  them  an  unhealthy  character — a 
fact  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  agmsh  parts  oi 
certain  counties  in  England. 

These,  and  other  natural  phenomena,  that  af- 
fect the  salubrity  of  countries  and  situations, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  View  when  formng  new  es- 
tablishments; and  should  be  corrected,  as  far  as 
wealth,  power,  and  industry  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  such  a  purpose,  in  places  already  the 
abode  of  crowds,  and  the  scite  of  properly  and 
interests  too  stupendous  to  be  arbitrarily  re- 
moved. Camps,  barracks,  and  all  buildings  in 
which  great  numbers  are  to  be  congregated — 
as  in  manufactories,  and  public  institutions  of  va- 
rious kinds  ;  and  especially  where  the  inmates, 
by  necessary  restriction  or  confinement,  are  cut 
otf  from  the  advantage  of  regular  escape  from 
an  atmosphere,  or  other  agents,  unfavorable  to 
health — as  in  hospitals  and  prisons — the  choice 
of  situation  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  In 
the  mode  of  constructing  buildings  of  every  de- 
scription, particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
facilities  for  applying  fresh  air,  and  promoting 
cleanliness.  Even  in  towns,  which  might  be 
done  in  this  way;  and  where  there  is  abundant 
space,  inattentiveness  to  these,  and  similar  mat- 
ters, is  unpardonable. 

The  great  advantages  resulting  from  such  at- 
tentions (united  with  others),  are  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place 
in  naval  economy.  Of  itself,  few  situations  can 
be  imagined  more  calculated  to  impair  health 
thati  long  residence  on  board  of  ship;  and  the 
annals  of  no  very  distant  period  tell  many  a  de- 
plorable tale  of  suffering.  Now,  the  mortality 
of  seafaring  life  is  perhaps  below  that  of  terra 
Jirrna,  owing  to  unremitting  attention  in  regard 
to  health  police. 

The  discipline  of  prisons  is  very  much  a  mat- 
ter of  Medical  Police.  In  alluding  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  tread-wheel,  Dr  Smith  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  give  an  uncalled  for  opinion  ;  but  he 
placed  the  matter,  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  females,  in  a  new  point  of  view.  He 
supposed  the  case  of  the  prison  being  on  fire, 
and  the  effect  that  the  sight  of  the  women  work- 
ing the  engines  would  present — an  exercise  by 
no  means  so  likely  to  do  injury,  as  the  other  ap- 
plication of 'feminine  power. 

A  few  remarks  were  added  on  the  misman- 
agement of  churches,  a  circumstance  unfavora- 
ble to  health.  They  are  damp  ;  and  not  only 
so,  but,  being  often  shut  up  during  the  week,  un- 
wholesome emanations  collect  about  the  floors 
and  walls,  which,  where  there  are  stoves,  are 
thereby  frequently  assisted  in  their  noxious  ten- 
dency, being  thrown  into  greater  activity  by  the 
fires  being  kindied  a  short  time  only  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  congregation. 


AIR,  DIET,  EXERCISE,  AND  SIMPLE   MEDICINES. 

Pure  air  is  even  more    essential   to   life,  than 

food  daily  taken  into  the  body  for  its  subsistence  ; 

for  an.im.aJ9  will  live  a,  long  time    without  nour- 


ishment, but,  when  deprived  of  air,  they  perish 
in  a  few  moments. 

This  element  is  always  found  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  soil  and  water;  and  is  more  or  less 
healthy,  according  to  the  situation  of  particular 
plaeas.  The  human  constitution  will,  therefore, 
be  variously  affected  by  its  qualities,  whether 
good  or  bad :  for  it  is  not  only  continually  taken 
into  the  lungs  by  breathing,  and  largely  mixed 
with  our  food,  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  the  ani- 
mal system;  but  also  is  continually  pressing  on 
the  surface  of  our  bodies,  according  to  its  differ- 
ent degrees  of  lightness  and  gravity. 

The  qualities  of  dew,  which  is  nothing  but 
water  impregnated  with  such  animal,  mineral, 
or  vegetable  substances  as  arise  in  vapor  from 
the  earth,  afford  the  best  means  of  ascertaining 
the  local  purity  of  air  and  water,  joined  to  the 
customary  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
places. 

Rich  soils  lying  low,  near  marshy  banks  of 
lakes,  or  large  rivers  exposed  to  the  suu's  heat, 
or  south-west  winds,  are  extremely  unwhole- 
some;  the  air  of  such  places  being  damp,  and 
loaded  with  the  corrupted  steams  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  which  there  rot,  and  are  dissi- 
pated in  putrid  vapor.  Such  situations  will  dis- 
pose the  body  to  a  lax,  bloated,  scorbutic  habit; 
also  to  nervous  disorders,  agues,  a  dropsy,  con- 
sumption, and  putrid  fevers. 

The  best  preservatives  against  putrid  diseases 
of  every  kind  are  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids, 
with  a  vegetable  diet;  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  to  promote  the  secretions  of  perspiration, 
urine,  and  stool.  A  decoction  of  black  tama- 
rinds, with  cream  of  tartar,  may  frequently  be 
taken  to  keep  the  body  laxative  ;  and,  to  pro- 
mote urine  or  perspiration,  nothing  will  exceed 
the  efforts  of  nitre  and  Mindererus's  spirit. 

Elevated  situations,  in  a  chalky  or  gravelly 
soil,  open  to  the  east  or  north  winds,  and  near 
the  rocky  banks  of  pure,  running  streams,  how- 
ever severe  the  air  may  be,  are  by  far  the  most 
healthy.  For  the  same  reason,  heaths  and  open 
commons,  overspread  with  sweet-smelling  shmbs,. 
where  the  air  is  fresh  and  dry,  are  found  to  be 
healthy;  but  in  woodland  inclosures,  where  it  is 
damp  and  confined,  complaints  of  the  bowels, 
rheumatisms,  agues,  and  dropsies  are  frequent 
disorders. 

By  Diet  is  meant  the  food,  or  meat  and  drink 
taken  into  the  stomach  for  nourishment  ;  which 
being  digested,  and  rendered  chylous,  at  last  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  our  flesh  and  blood  : 
they  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  very 
elements  which  constitute  the  substance  of  ani- 
mal bodies.  Hence  changes,  from  sickness  to 
health,  may  gradually  be  brought  about  by  food 
of  different  qualities,  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
particular  diseases,  which  could  not  so  easily  be 
effected  from  medicinal  substances  ;  for  the  first 
is  constantly  received  into  the  body  in  large 
quantities,  but  the  last  are  only  given  by  grams 
or  scruples,  for  a  few  weeks  or  days. 

Both'animal  and  vegetable  bodies  originate 
from  slender  beginnings  :  The  bulk,  superadded 
to  the  body  of  an  infant,  till  it  advances  to  the 
utmost  period  of  growth,  at  maturity,  is  all  de- 
rived from  the  nourishment  of  its  meat  ant 
drink;  and  the  acorn  unfolds  its  stamina,  and 
gradually  becomes  an  oak,  by  juices  borrowed 
from  the  earth. 
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first  approaches,  may  not  immediately  result  in  serious 
consequences  ;  but  at  some  period,  the  effects  of  unne- 
cessary naps,  excessive  potations  of  any  kind  of  liquor, 
and  the  sudden  reduction  of  temperature  which  the 
body  undergoes  in  putting-  off  a  winter  for  a  light  flow- 
ing summer  dress,  will  arrive,  and  rheumatic  twinges 
will  be  the  strongest  evidences  of  former  irregularities. 
Aged  people  require  more  sleep  than  the  young,  but  at 
regular  intervals.  If  they  desire  to  be  healthy  in  cold 
weather,  let  them  be  careful  in  the  warm.  Much 
sleep  in  summer  portends  a  restless  winter,  and  this  ob- 
servation is  so  true,  that  those  who  are  naturally  feeble 
cannot  be  too  guarded  in  the  habits  they  may  establish 
in  the  spring. 

This  is  also  the  riding  season  :  iet  the  consumptive 
patient  be  on  horseback  by  six  in  the  morning,  and 
rickety  children  in  a  cold  bath  an  hour  sooner ;  and 
both  will  derive  more  benefit  from  following  these  in- 
junctions, than  by  taking  their  weight  of  drugs,  how- 
ever skilfully  prescribed.  Instead  of  swallowing  a 
glass  of  jaundice  bitters,  to  create  an  artificial  appetite 
on  a  sultry  morning,  go  without  a  breakfast  till  some 
invigorating  exercise  has  given  a  proper  energy  to  the 
system,  and  then  the  digestive  organs  will  perform 
their  appropriate  functions  without  impairing  them- 
selves.    The  stomach  which  has  been  frequently  stim- 

i  ulated  with  ardent  spirits,  predisposes  the  individual  to 
dishes,  are  grateful  to    some,  they    do    not    pos-i  5     ,.'  ■...-. 

sess  the  genuine  palate  of  nature,  but  one  vvhich  U  vanety  of  torrnentmg  d.eases ;  but  the  man  whopre- 

is  depraved  ;  for  children  and  young    people  dis-t sumes'  out  of  hls  asual  course'  to  Provoke  hun-er'  bJ 


The  regimen  of  Diet,  as  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, should  not  only  be  adapted  to  particular 
ages  and  constitutions,  but  also  the  nature  of  cli- 
mates and  degree  of  the  patient's  exercise. 
When  the  quantity  is  too  great,  the  vessels  will 
be  overloaded  and  the  body  oppressed;  if  too 
small,  it  will  waste  and  decline  in  strength. 

In  a  word,  whatever  destroys  the  due  balance 
between  the  solids  and  fluids  wiil  produce  sick- 
ness and  diseases ;  so  that  either  very  high  or 
low  living  may  injure  the  health;  but  of  the 
two  extremes  the  first  is  infinitely  most  common, 
and  productive  of  greatest  danger;  since  the  se- 
veral instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  among  those  who  live  on  spare  and  sim- 
ple diet ;  of  habits  naturally  thin,  and  fair  com- 
plexions. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  live 
iutemperately,  and  fill  their  vessels  till  they  are 
ready  to  burst,  frequently  die,  before  their  time, 
of  apoplexies  or  other  violent  diseases. 

He  who  means  to  be  a  rational  Epicure,  and 
to  exalt  the  pleasure  of  eating  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  sensualist,  must  eat  with  great  simplicity 
and  moderation  ;  for  then  only  he  will  taste  with 
his  natural  appetile,  and  give  to  the  stomach  no 
more  than  it  can  dispense  with,  consistent  with 
his  health.     If   rich   sauces,  and    high-seasoned 


relish  all  such  aliment,  and  never  grow  fond  of 
it,  till  their  taste  is  vitiated  by  habit  and  bad  ex- 
ample. 

In  fixing  a  standard  for  temperance,  our  own 
feelings,  or  even  the  custom  of  the  place,  would 
be  very  insufficient  guides  ;  we  should  rather  ob- 
serve, in  what  degree  of  vigor  and  perfection 
animal  life  is  supported  among  the  poor,  who 
live  on  the  most  simple  fare,  and  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  nature. 

Genera!  rules  concerning  diet  must  always 
have  their  particular  exceptions,  according  to 
the  different  constitutions  for  which  they  are  di- 
rected. Vegetable  food  is  less  nourishing,  and 
more  flatulent,  than  that  of  animal  kind  ;  but  it 
resists  putrefaction,  and  is  most  proper  for  those 
of  strong,  bilious  habits. 

How  far  the  constitution  may  be  changed,  by 
a  vegetable  diet,  is  evident  in  those  who  have 
been  cured  of  inveterate  scurvies  by  the  plenti- 
ful use  of  fresh  vegetables  and  pure  waler;  and 
instances  are  not  wanting,  where  even  the  sen- 
sible passions  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
subdued  b}r  the  same  means. 

(To  be  concluded  next  zveck.) 


HEALTH  OF    MAY. 

The  measles  have  perhaps  made  greater  ravages  the 
present  spring,  than  for  many  preceding  seasons,  and 
have  also  been  more  fatal  among  children  ;  it  is  alto- 
gelher  probable  this  disease  will  still  continue  preva- 
lent among  that  class  who  are  the  most  inattentive  to 
personal  cleanliness.  The  remains  of  the  influenza  are 
still  experienced. 

May  has  brought,  with  its  flowers,  that  peculiar  lan- 
guor which  predisposes  people  to  be  less  regular  in  their 
exercises  than  genuine  health  absolutely  requires. — 
This  is  the  season  when  we  often  have  to  lament  the 
loss  of  red  cheeks,  which  are  succeeded  by  the'  pale 
faces  of  young  children.  Perhaps  the  indigencies 
which  people   allow  themselves  when  warm  weather 


spirits,  because  he  feels  faint,  in  May,  June,  or  July, 
takes  a  poison  to  his  lips  of  a  deadly  character,  whose 
effects  will  shatter  the  firmest  constitution,  and  assur- 
edly lay  the  foundation  of  chronic  maladies,  which 
medicine  will  never  overcome. 

May  is  a  preparing  month,  but  too  many  incautious- 
ly make  the  wrong  preparations  to  insure  health.  It  is 
that  particular  month,  when  all  classes  are  anxious  to 
emerge  from  their  confinement  at  the  fire-side,  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  spring,  and  too  thoughtlessly  di- 
vest themselves  of  the  customary  apparel  of  winter,  for 
dresses  which  scarcely  protect  from  nudity.  Keep  on 
the  warm  dress  till  there  is  more  uniformity  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  days  and  nights — or  every  thin  garment 
which  too  early  succeeds  a  winter  habiliment,  will 
bring  with  it  a  dropsy,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
or  a  typhus  fever. 

SWEATING  DOCTORS. 

The  public  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  danger  which  may  arise  from  tolerating  that  nox- 
ious tribe  of  ignorant  pretenders,  the  Sweating  Doctors. 
as  they  are  familiarly  called.  Caj'ercne  pepper  and  lo- 
belia are  the  principal  internal  remedies  employed,  to 
which  is  added  a  steam-bath  of  prodigious  power.  It 
matters  not  what  the  disease  may  be,  the  prescription 
is  precisely  the  same  in  every  instance.  There  is  no 
mistake  in  this  practice,  because  there  is  but  one  course- 
to  pursue  ;  and  hence  the  recoveries  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  numbers  who  have  probably  fallen  victims  to  a 
species  of  quackery,  unrivalled  in  any  preceding  age. — 
The  strong  tincture  of  lobelia  and  caj'enne  are  given 
to  great  extent,  even  iu  common  cases,  where  there  is 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  who  is  moreover  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
having  the  body  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  rose  blan- 
ket, while  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  degree  that 
would  ruin  the  constitution  of  the  strongest  man  in 
Christendom.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  sweating  prac- 
tice,which  is  substantially  true,  and  yet  there  have  been 
marvellous  instances  of  strong  faith,  where  the  unhappy 


sufferer  has  voluntarily  repeated  the  bath  and  the  vom- 
its, till  death  terminated  their  unaccountable  infatua- 
tion.— In  illustration  of  the  statement  that  sweating  is 
invariably  resorted  to  by  these  brazen-faced  charlatans, 
the  following  case  is  related.  About  two  years  since, 
the  brick  wall  of  an  old  building  in  Union-Street,  by 
some  unforeseen  accident,  fell  down,  and  beside  crush- 
ing one  person  instantaneously  to  death,  severely  in- 
jured several  laborers,  among  whom  one  man  had  his 
thigh  fractured.  At  his  earnest  solicitation,  a  steam- 
doctor  was  called,  who  actually  made  his  appearance 
with  a  back-load  of  sweating  apparatus,  just  as  a  Sur- 
geon had  finished  dressing  the  limb  !  What  adds  con- 
siderably to  heighten  the  spleen  against  such  stupidity, 
is  the  fact,  that  he  assured  the  unhappy  patient  that 
"  he  might  be  relieved  if  he  chose  !" 

Has  the  government  a  right  to  grant  a  patent  for  a 
particular  medicinal  preparation,  the  administration  of 
which  is  attended  with  such  manifest  injury  ?  The 
tincture  of  lobelia  is  a  patent  medicine,  and  confidence 
is  inspired  from  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
false  accounts  which  are  usually  given  at  the  time,  of 
the  incalculable  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  sub- 
mitting to  a  thorough  trial,  under  the  care  of  one  who 
has  purchased  the  skill.  There  are  five  or  six  of  these 
despisable  mountebanks  in  the  state  of  New-York,  sev- 
eral in  Vermont  and  New-Hampshire,  many  in  Maine, 
one  or  two  in  Connecticut,  and  three  in  Boston,  in  the 
full  career  of  business,  and  if  well-informed  people  can 
suffer  such  cruel  imposition  to  be  practised  upon  the 
less  informed  part  of  the  community,  they  at  once  show 
a  want  of  feeling  for  the  miseries  of  their  fellow-beings. 
Humanity  demands  an  energetic  measure  against  eve- 
ry sort  of  empiricism,  but  the  activity  which  should  be 
manifested  in  suppressing  the  quackery  of  Siveating- 
Doclors,  would  be  an  act  which  justice  requires  and 
the  law  of  liberty  imposes. 


ANIMAL  ENGRAFTING. 
A  Doctor  Dieffenback,  of  Berlin,  has  been  per- 
forming some  experiments  on  animal  engrafting, 
which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  foundation, 
by  mistake,  of  those  ascribed  to  the  Sieur  Ma- 
gendie.  Besides  several  curious  transfers  of 
black  chickens'  feathers  into  white  pigeons'  tails, 
and  vice  versa,  he  has  succeeded  in  the  implant- 
ing of  various  plumage  into  the  skins  of  puppies' 
kittens,  and  rabbits;  and  then  again,  of  a  cats, 
whiskers  into  the  back  of  a  plucked  pigeon.  A 
claw  was  also  detached  from  a  pigeon's  toe,  and 
translated  successfully  to  its  tail  !  Another  pig- 
eon, after  being  scalped,  had  its  head  mended 
with  a  flap  cut  out  of  its  own  thigh,  which  bore 
hair,  however,  instead  of  feathers;  and  a  rabbit, 
after  having  its  own  nose  cut  off,  was  repaired 
again  by  the  Taliacotian  operation.  The  Doc- 
tor, it  seems,  did  not  spare  himself  or  his  ac- 
quaintance, but  deprived  a  friend,  (a  female  one 
probably,)  of  an  eye  brow,  and  implanted  it  in 
his  own  arm.  Could  this  secret  be  known  to 
Dr  Donne,  who  died,  as  appears  from  one  of 
his  elegies,  with  some  such  love-moat,  or  brace- 
let on  his  person — 

"  Whoever  comes  to  shroud  me  do  not  touch, 

Nor  question  much, 

This  subtle  wreath  about  my  arm. 

Donne^s  Elegies. 

Perhaps  our  elderly  gentlemen  will  take  a 
hint  from  these  operations,  for  a  better  way  of 
hiding  baldness,  than  by  glueing  a  piece  of  false 
hair  to  their  heads.     There  is  an  ox  now  exbib^ 
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iting-  at  the  horse  bazaar,  with  a  pair  of  extra- 
neous legs  on  his  back  ;  one  of  the  successful  in- 
sertions, no  doubt,  of  Dr  Dieffenback.  We  wish 
it  might  occur  to  him,  to  plant  some  bushy  ter- 
mination, an  ostrich  tail  for  instance,  on  our 
waggon  horses. 


VARIETIES. 


Oil-  of  Mace. — Some  experiments  made  on  oil  of 
mace,  by  Mr  William  Bollaert,  communicated  to  the 
Journal  of  Science  (January  1825),  have  proved  that 
this  oil  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  detected  by  re- 
peated distillations  of  essential  oil,  obtained  from  the 
common  oil  of  mace.  It  is  of  a  whitish  appearance  and 
crystalline  texture,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  insi- 
pid, inodorous,  and  very  fusible.  Its  boiling  point  is 
about  600  deg.,  at  which  temperature  it  may  be  distill- 
ed without  much  decomposition.  The  oil  of  mace  af- 
fords about  one-half  of  this  peculiar  principle. 

Cicatrization  of  the  Heart.— M.  Bougon  has 
presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  heart 
of  a  person  who  died  in  his  hospital.  This  person  show- 
ed very  distinct  marks  of  an  old  wound,  which  had 
penetrated  the  chest,  and  in  which  the  lung,  pericardi- 
um, and  heart,  were  wounded.  All  these  organs  were 
cicatrized.  This  person  died  of  disease  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  wound  above  mentioned. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — The  American  medical 
profession  will  learn  with  great  satisfaction,  that  Dr 
Samuel  L.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  publication,  a  system  of  the  Practice  of  Med- 
icine. Such  a  work  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in 
this  country,  and  we  anticipate  its  appearance  with 
much  pleasure,  as  we  feel  confident  that  a  well  writ- 
ten work  by  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  dis- 
eases of  our  climate,  will  speedily  set  aside  many  mis- 
erable European  compilations,  which  have  been  foisted 
on  our  medical  public. — Phil.  Med.  Joum. 

New  Publications. — Dr  Dewee's  works  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children,  and  on  the  Diseases  of  Females, 
are  rapidly  advancing,  and  may  be  expected  during 
the  present  year.  These,  with  his  recently  published 
System  of  Midwifery,  are  in  a  very  great  degree  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  observation  during  a  long  continued 
and  ample  practice. — Ibid. 

Civiale's  Lithontriptic  Instruments. — A  late 
number  of  a  respected  cotemporary  journal  contains  an 
annunciation  of  the  reception  of  a  set  of  Civiale's  Li- 
thontriptic Instruments  from  Paris,  by  a  distinguished 
Surg-eon  of  New-York.  From  this  we  infer  that  the 
fact  was  not  known  that  such  instruments  were  brought 
to  Philadelphia  fully  six  months  ago,  by  Professor 
Brown,  of  Transylvania  University,  and  that  not  only 
have  they  been  extensively  experimented  within  this 
city,  but  the  instrument  has  been  several  times  improv- 
ed by  different  instrument  makers.  Experiments  were 
first  made  by  Professors  Physick,  Gibson,  and  Horner, 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  dead  subject, 
— and  subsequently  Drs  Physick  and  J.  R.  Barton  have 
operated  on  the  living  patient.  The  last  and  most  per- 
fect lithontriptor  has  been  produced  in  this  city  by  that 
ingenious  and  scientific  artist,  Mr  Isaiah  Lukens,  and 
is  allowed  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  surpass  any  thing 
yet  attempted  in  this  way.  Doubtless  Mr  L.  will  meet 
with  the  most  gratifying  reception  from  Dr  Civiale,  on 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  as  ae  will  place  in  his  hands  an  in- 
strument better  suited  to  the  proposed  operation,  than 
could  be  readily  conceived  of  by  one  who  never  has 
seen  any  thing  better  than  the  original  contrivance. --/&. 


Swaim's  Panacea. — An  artist  of  this  city  is  now  en- 
gaged in  engraving  a  very  laughable  caricature,  called 
Swaim's  Panacea,  in  which  several  distinguished  Phy- 
sician*, who  have  degraded  themselves  and  ihe  profes- 
sion, by  recommending  a  vile  nostrum  to  the  public, 
will  be  easily  recognized. 

Lectures  in  Philadelphia. — It  is  said  there  are 
twenty-six  professors  now  engaged  in  lecturing  on  all 
the  branches  of  medicine,  in  Philadelphia. 


THE    PLAGUE. 

Suggested  by  reading  GalPs  "  Rolhelan." 

BY    J.    R.    PRIOR. 

"  Bring  out  your  dead  }" — 'tis  the  pitman's  cry  ; 
The  waggon  is  filling,  and  waiting  nigh. 
Cannot  Pity,  or  Mercy,  or  Love  prevail  ? 

Nay,  "  Bring  out  your  dead  ;" 

Not  a  word  can  be  said  : 

The  Plague  will  not  listen  to  Sympathy's  tale. 

"  Bring  out  your  dead !" — the  twins  are  not  cold, 
Their  mother's  fond  fingers  are  clasped  in  their  fold ; 
Let  me  get  them  a  coffin,  I'll  dig  them  a  grave. 

Thou  art  sickening, — thy  breath 

Is  receding  to  death  : 

The  Plague  will  not  heed  whom  to  succor  or  save, 

"  Bring  out  your  dead  !" — that's  a  fruitless  sigh, — 
The  babe  and  the  aged  together  lie  ;  [true. 

They  were  dear  to  my  heart,  they  were  precious  and 

Bring  them  forth  ! — in  the  heap 

They  will  quietly  sleep  : 

And  the  Plague,  lovely  woman  !  is  calling  thee  too  ! 

"  Bring  out  your  dead  !" — let  the  coffers  stay  ; 

The  waggon  is  stopping — we  bury  away  ! 

But  my  uncle  is  rich,  he  will  leave  me  his  wealth. 

'Tis  a  thousand  to  one 

If  thy  race  be  not  run  [health. 

Ere  the  midnight: the  Plague  does  not  travel  past 


"  Bring  out  your  dead 


-we  are  going  to  pray 


No  priest  can  we  purchase,  the  masses  to  say, 
We  but  yesterday  married — so  soon  must  we  die  ? 

Love  and  Beauty,  they  go 

To  the  charnel  below  : 

The  Plague  does  not  care,  who  together  shall  lie. 

"  Bring  out  your  dead  !" — both  the  Friar  and  Clerk, 
We  have  taken  with  cross,  book  and  band,  in  the  dark  ; 
The  Nun  and  the  Lady  are  vaulted  alike. — 

From  the  Bridge  to  Saint  John 

All  the  orders  are  gone, 
And  the  soldier  is  fallen  by  his  halbert  and  pike. 

"  Bring  out  your  dead  !" — throw  his  armor  aside  ; 
Let  the  weapons  be  moved,  with  his  dresses  of  pride  ; 
Strip  the  gold  and  the  jewels,  the  purchaser  's  dead  : — 

Even  the  waggon  so  high 

Has  no  driver,  to  ply 
To  the  mountains  of  flesh  by  mortality  fed. 

"  Bring  out  your  dead  !" — on  the  Thames,  at  the  Hall  ; 
From  the  Gates  to  the  Stairs,  from  the  Wark  to  the  Wall, 
Who  shall  live,  or  shall  die,  consternation  is  wild  I 

Where  a  spot  can  be  found, 

'Tis  Infection's  ground  ; 
And  it  matters  not,  living,  who  hector'd,  or  smil'd. 

"  Bring  out  your  dead  !" — the  dead  cannot  hear  ; 
The  streets  are  in  darkness,  and  silent  and  drear  ; 
The  houses  are  void,  and  the  shutters  are  fast : ■ 

Both  the  rich  and  the  poor 

Have  been  brought  to  the  door, 
And  the  Pitmen,  together,  are  buried  at  last. 


Benzoic  Acid. — Mr  Bollaert  has  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  benzoic  acid  in  Botany  Bay  gum,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  six  per  cent.  ;  and  in  oil  of  cassia — a 
deposit  from  which  formed  crystalline  filaments,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  benzoic  acid. 


Analytic  Register. — In  the  last  No.  of  the  New- 
York  Monthly  Chronicle  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  we 
notice  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  One  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Boston  Medical  In- 
telligencer announces  the  prospectus  of  a  new  medical 
journal  about  to  be  published  in  this  city,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Analytic  Register.  Whence  did  the  editor  ob- 
tain his  information  ?  If  it  be  true,  it  has  been  most 
studiously  concealed  from  the  profession  here.  l  Shad- 
ows, clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it.'  " 

Surely,  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  will  be  satisfied 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  when  he  is  assured 
that  a  printed  prospectus,  neatly  executed,  of  the  '•'■An- 
alytic Registers'1  was  received  at  this  office  in  April  last. 

Medical  History  of  tjie  United  States. —  \  gen- 
tleman of  competent  attainments,  we  are  informed,  is 
now  eng-ag-ed  on  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  will  em- 
brace  biographical  sketches  of  the  lives  of  all  the  prin- 


cipal medical  men  who  have  been  distinguished  in  anf 
of  the  state,  a  succinct  account  of  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine, with  critical  observations  on  the  value  of  the 
courses  of  instruction  which  are  given  in  each,  and  al- 
so acquaint  us  with  tht  origin  and  locations  of  the  dtf- 
ferent  hospitals.  As  it  is  an  undertaking  of  considerable 
magnitude,  it  will  not  be  completed  the  present  year. 

Quackery  its  own  Reward. — Died,  in  Farming- 
ton,  Me.,  on  the  21st  inst.  Mr  Solomon  Hamlin.  The 
deceased  (says  the  Hallowell  Gazette)  was  a  pupil  of- 
the  celebrated  Thompson,  and  being  troubled  with  a 
cold,  administered  to  himself  a  decoction  of  lobelia 
[poke-weed],  and  red  pepper.  The  doses  were  repeat- 
ed in  such  quantities  as  caused  his  death.  He  had 
such  entire  confidence  in  these  prescriptions,  that  he 
made  his  friends  promise  to  continue  them  after  he 
should  become  unable  to  administer  them  to  himself, 
and  enjoined  upon  them  not  to  call  in  any  other  Phy- 
sician, let  the  result  be  what  it  would. 

Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine. — The  cause  of 
Dr  Tully's  resignation  as  President  of  this  institution 
and  one  of  its  professors,  having  been  removed,  the  re- 
signation has  been  withdrawn ;  and  Dr  Tully  has 
agreed  to  make  his  permanent  residence  near  the- 
school.  Dr  Anderson  having  retired,  Dr  March  of  Al- 
bany has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  The  other  Professors  remain  as  before. — 
The  course  of  lectures  will  commence,  as  usual,  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  September,  and  continue  15  weeks. 


Acupuncturation — or  the  pricking  of  parts  of  the 
body,  which  may  be  suffering  pain  from  any  local 
cause,  with  the  points  of  galvanised  needles,  for  afford- 
ing ease  to  the  patient,  as  recommended  by  M.  Clou- 
quet,  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  numerous  experi- 
ments by  M.  de  Pelletier,  which  throws  doubts  on  the 
fact  of  of  galvanism  having  any  thing  to  do  in  causing 
the  alleviation  of  pain,  which  is  found  almost  univer- 
sally to  follow  acupuncturation. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  May  28th  ;   from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

May  21. — Sally  Cloutman,  25  ;  Thomas  W.  Adams, 
5  mo.  22d. — John  Gallaghen,  47  ;  Catharine  Maho- 
ny,  5  mo. ; Babbit ;  Samuel  Brown,  71  ;  Caro- 
line A.  B.  Balch,  35  ;    Athea  Coleman,  60  ;    Catharine 

Utley,  26  ;  Olive  Thayer,  6  ; Selby  ;  Sarah  Ann 

Odel,  4.  23.— Maria  B.  Priest,  19;  Eunice  G.  Ben- 
der, 14  mo.  24th. — Sophia  Aun  Hildreth,  13  mo.  : 
Hannah  Welch  ;  Barney  McLane,  44.  25th. — Jonas 
Dean,  43;  Betsey  Smith  ;  Lydia  Ann  Farnsworth,  18 
mo.  26th. — Patrick  McDonald,  40  ;  Frances  Emily 
Low,  5  ;  James  Otis  Tileston,  4  1-2.  27th.— Emily  L. 
Johnson,,  24  ;  Elizabeth  Lyndon,  5  ;  Abram  Babcock, 
55.     28th.— Linda  Hardy. 

Puerperal  Fever,  2 — Fits,  1 — Ferer,  2 — Stillborn,  2 
— Palsy,  1 — Canktr  in  the  Bowels,  1 — Burn,  1 — Drop- 
sy in  the  Head,  1 — Consumption,  2 — Measles,  5 — Sud- 
den, 2 — Disorder  of  the  Stomach,  3 — Lung  Fever,  2 — 
Inflammatory  Fe.ver,  1 — Paralytic,  1.  Jit  General 
Hospital,  1 — City  Poor,  1. 

Died — At  Geneva,  Dr  Chisholm,  at  an  advanced 
age.  Dr  C.  took  an  active  part  in  the  investigations 
connected  with  the  Yellow  Fever  ;  his  works  are  be- 
fore the  public,  and  are  distinguished  by  zeal,  candor, 
and  good  sense. 

At  Sierra  Leone,  Schetky,  Esq.  Deputy  In- 
spector of  Military  Hospitals 

In  Sterling,  Mass.  Dr  John  Bernard,  aged  82. 

In»Victor,  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  Dr  WilJiam  Jones,  50. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTION,  LONDON, 
DR  ROGET's    FOURTH    LECTURE. 

Dr  Roget  commenced  his  fourth  lecture  by 
pointing-  out  the  analogies  which  exist  among 
the  insensible  appendages  to  the  integuments  in 
the  mammalia,  however  these  may  differ  in 
their  external  appearance.  All  the  coverings 
belonging  to  the  skin  of  quadrupeds,  such  as  the 
hair,  fur,  wool,  bristles,  whiskers,  and  quills,  as 
well  as  the  nails,  claws,  and  hoofs,  with  which 
their  feet  are  armed,  and  also  the  horns  of  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  horny  sheaths  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ruminant  tribes,  partake  of  the 
same  general  nature,  with  regard  both  to  their 
mechanical  properties  and  chymical  composition. 
They  all  derive  their  ground  from  an  organized 
structure  of  a  vascular  and  pulpy  texture,  which 
secrets  and  deposits  the  materials  composing 
them,  in  a  certain  determinate  mode,  and  ac- 
cording to  peculiar  laws.  All  these  structures 
continue  to  grow  during  the  whole  period  of 
life,  in  order,  as  it  would  appear,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  resulting  from  the  wear  and  tear  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Dr  Roget  also  explain- 
ed the  essential  distinction  that  exists  between 
their  mode  of  increase,  and  the  growth  of  the 
interior  organs  of  the  body. 

In  examining  the  inseusible  investments  of  the 
other  class  of  vertebrated  animals,  Dr  Roget  re- 
marked, that  we  are  able  to  traee  the   same   af- 
finities and  the  same  chains   of  gradation,  as   in 
the    mammalia.     This    he    exemplified    in   the 
claws,  talons,  beaks,  and  bills  of  birds  ;    and    no- 
ticed the  peculiarities  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
integutrieuts,  and    of  their   appendages,  in    this 
class  of  animals.     The  structure  of  the  feathers, 
and  the  series  of  processes  employed  by  nature, 
in  their  formation  and  developement,  were   ex- 
plained at  length.     It   wonld   be    impossible    to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  these  processes,  or  to  con- 
vey clear  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  changes    by 
which  the  growth  of  a  feather  is   accomplished, 
without  a  reference  to  the  drawings  which  were 
shown  in  illustration  of  those   subjects.     Dr  Ro- 
get expatiated  on  the  beauty  of  the    architectu- 
ral contrivances  displayed  in  these    works  of  na- 
ture, and  which   are   so    plainly   indicative,  not 
mereiy  of  design,  but  of  a  most  regular  and    stu- 
died plan  of  operations.     The  temporary    struc- 
tures which  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting- the  finer  and  more  delicate  filaments   of 
the  plumage  during  their  completion,  and  which, 
like  the  parts  of  the    scaffolding    of  a    building, 
are  removed  when  this    purpose    has    been    an- 
swered, were  pointed  out  as   striking-   proofs    of 
the    refined  art  which  is  manifested  in  the    con- 
struction even  of  the  smallest  feather.     The  cu- 
rious mechanism  was    described,  in    which    the 
barbs,  which  are  affixed  to  the  shaft  of  the  feath- 
er, are  made  to  clasp  into  each  other  by  the  help 
of  very  minute  fibrils,  discoverable  only  with  the 
microscope.    It  is  remarkable,  that  in  those  birds 
which  are  not  intended  for  flight,  as  the   ostrich 


list,  or  are  so  placed  as  not  to  be  capable  of  per- 
forming the  same  office. 

Dr  Roget  proceeded  to  the  description  of  the 
Integuments  of  Reptiles.  He  gave  an  account 
of  the  horny  shells  of  the  tortoise  and  the  turtle, 
and  of  the  sources  of  the  variegated  colors  they 
exhibit.  He  noticed  the  strong  subcutaneous 
muscle  which  surrounds  the  neck  in  these  ani- 
mals, and  which  enables  them,  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  to  retract  the  head  quickly  with 
in  the  shell.  The  singular  anomaly  presented 
by  the  different  species  of  trionyx,  or  soft  turtle, 
which  are  unprovided  with  any  defensive  ar- 
mor, was  also  mentioned. 

The  various  structures  of  the  Scales  of  the 
Lizard  and  Serpent  tribes  were  next  described  : 
as  also  the  mode  in  which  the  deficiency  of 
these  protecting  parts  in  the  batrachia  was  com- 
pensated. Microscopical  views  were  exhibited 
of  the  scales  of  fishes,  the  formation  of  which 
constitutes  a  subject  of  interest,  as  it  supplies  a 
link  in  the  gradation  of  structures  by  which  we 
are  led  to  the  organization  of  one  class  of  shells; 
while  the  osseous  plates  frequently  armed  with 
spines,  which  characterize  the  integuments  of 
some  families  offish,  present  an  approximation 
to  the  structure  of  bone. 

Shells,  or  the  testaceous  coverings  of  the  mol- 
lusca,  are  the  product  of  a  peculiar  power  of  se- 
cretion, which  is  inherent  in  the  proper   integu- 
ments of  these  animals.     These  integuments  are 
constituted  by  a  layer  of  gelatinous  flesh,  which, 
adhering  to  the  body  only  in  one  part,  and  being 
folded  loosely  round  so  as  to  meet  on  the    oppo- 
site side,  has   received    the    name    of  cloak,  or 
mantle.     The  form  and  connections  of  this  organ 
were    shown    in    the   aplysia,  where,  in   conse- 
quence of  the    absence    of  any    external   shell, 
they  are  more   easily    obscured.     The    various 
modes  in  which  the  mantle  deposits  the   materi- 
als of  the    shell,  and   acquires   the   diversity    of 
forms  we  observe  ia  the  different   species,  were 
explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams,  ond  spec- 
imens of  the  several  kinds.     The   circumstances 
which  establish  the  distinction  between  the  por- 
cellaneous, and  the  pearly  shells,  were  traced  to  a 
difference  in  the  arrangement    of  their    compo- 
nent parts,  at  the  period  of  their    formation,  and 
were  illustrated  by  some  chymical  experiments. 
The  opinions  of  Poli,  in  opposition  to  the    theo- 
ry of  Reaumur,  on  these    subjects,  were    stated, 
as  well  as  the  experiments  on  which  they  were 
founded.     The  cause  of  the  spiral    turns   which 
accompany  the  increase    of  the    shell,  and    the 
singular  history    of  the    enlargement    of  those 
mollusca  of  the    order    of  cephalopoda,  which 
construct  camerated  shells,  as    the    nautilus,  and 
the  cornuammonis,  were  explained  ;  and  the  lec- 
ture was  concluded  by  an  account    of  the    origin 
of  the  spines  and  other  projecting-    parts,  as  aiso 
of  the  furrows  and  depressions    that    appear    on 
the  surface  of  the  shells. 

DR  SMITH'S    FOURTH  LECTURE. 

FRtDAY,  March  4. — Dr   Smith    delivered    his 
last  lecture.     It  be^an  with  a  notice   of   the    in- 


and  the  cassawary,  these  fibrils  either  do  not  exjlluence  that  habits,  modes  of  living  and  manners,  description 


exert  on  public  health — these  not  being  so  much 
the  offspring  of  principles,  as,  (in  the  first  in- 
stance) of  fortuitous  necessity  of  circumstances, 
becoming  confirmed  by  prejudice  and  habits,  the 
most  enlightened  governments  have  seldom  been 
able  to  do  more  than  check  great  abuses,  or  de- 
vise.remedies  for  great  mistakes. 

If  the  government  of  this  country  be  less  ha- 
bituated to  formal  interference  in  these  matters, 
the  superior  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  un- 
parallelled  exertions  of  private  munificence^ 
have  (together  with  our  climate)  rendered  such 
interference  comparatively  unnecessary.  There 
are  institutions  for  almost  every  exigency  of 
public  health,  supported  by  private  charity. 

Among  these,  the  Royal  Humane  Society  was 
particularly  noticed,  as  in  fact  a  distinguished  or- 
gan of  Medical  Police  ;  and  a  few  remarks  were 
made  upon  the  objects  and  mode  of  effecting 
them. 

After  an^observation  on  the  aid  afforded  by 
private  enterprise,  in  protecting  the  public 
against  the  danger  to  health  from  adulterations 
of  food  and  drink,  the  accidental  sale  of  poisons, 
instead  of  medicines,  was  animadverted  upon. 
The  danger  in  question  is  one  to  which  the  com- 
munity has  been  much  exposed,  with  respect  to 
various  articles — of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
the  magic  history  of  oxalic  acid.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  various  plans  that  have  been  devis- 
ed for  the  correction  of  tLis  evil,  Dr  S.  consid- 
ering them  all  good,  if  they  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  proposed  a  simple  one,  that  might  be 
compatible  with,  and  even  advantageous  to,  oth- 
ers already  unknown. 

It  would  consist  in   exacting  that   all   articles, 
required    in    the    apothecaries'    and   druggists' 
shops,  which  are  actually   poisonous,  and    liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  others  that  are  not  so,  should 
be  kept  on  a  particular  shelf,  or  part  of  a   shelf, 
particularly  fitted  up,  and  distinguished   by    the 
word  "  poisons"  being  affixed  to  it  in    tho    most 
conspicuous  manner;    and  that    this  shelf  should 
be  in  the  highest  part  of  the  shop,out  of  ordina- 
ry arm's-length,  requiring  the    aid    of  steps   to 
reach  it;  that  the  articles  to  be  there  kept  should 
be  specifically  named;  that  no  others  should    be 
allowed  to  stand  along  with    them  ;   and   that  a 
heavy  penalty  should  be   attached    to   the   neg- 
lect of  this  rule,  by  allowing  any  of  the   articles 
in  question  to  remain,  for  however  short  a  time, 
in  any  other   part   of  the    laboratory   or   shop. 
Such  a  regulation  would    prevent   the    inadver~ 
tent  substitution  of  a  dangerous  article  for  a  safe 
one,  for  most  of  the  cases  of  mistake  have  arisen 
out  of  the  facility  with  which  a  careless,  though 
not  ignorant,  dispenser  of  medicines  might  here- 
tofore   lay    his   hand    upon    the    wrong   bottle, 
drawer,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  in    which   the 
article  was  contained.     Uuder  such  a  regulation 
some  positive  intent  would  be  unavoidably   con- 
nected with    a   similar   occurrence.     The    pur- 
chaser would  also  possess   a  counter   guarantee 
in  knowing  the  nature  of  the    precaution    as    to 
the  local  situation  of  all  articles  of  a   dangerous 
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Dr  Smith  then  introduced  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic sickness  with  a  remark  on  the  antiquity  of 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagion.  He  distinguished  between  the 
terms  epidemic  and  contagious — the  former  im- 
plying a  prevalent  disease,  and  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another,  but  depending  on 
some  common  cause;  and  the  latter  belonging 
to  a  disease  which  is  caught  from  a  person  la- 
boring under  it,  by  direct  or  indirect  contact. 
There  has  been  a  discrepancy  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, even  as  to  the  fact  of  contagion  ;  at  this 
moment  an  attempt  is  making  to  overturn  the 
general  belief,  as  to  its  connexion  with  the 
plague.  This  opinion,  should  it  again  attract 
the  notice  of  the  legislature,  with  a  view  to  re- 
vise if  not  to  rescind  the  Quarantine  Laws,  will 
become  a  matter  of  intense  public  interest. 
The  best  medical  authorities,  however,  are  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  utmost  vigilance  is 
at  all  times  necessary  to  guard  against  the  im- 
portation of  this  dreadful  scourge. 

A  few  remarks  were  added  on  Yellow  and 
Typhus  Fever,  both  of  which  appear  to  be 
Sometimes  propagated  by  contagion,  though  they 
may  arise  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
"without  being  referrible  to  that  source  in  the 
first  instance.  The  latter  disease  often  prevails 
among  the  lower  orders  in  this  country  ;  and  in 
noticing  the  regulations  that  should  be  adopted 
to  arrest  its  ravages,  the  importance  of  venti- 
lation, cleanliness,  and  the  purification  of  infect- 
ed clothes  and  dwellings,  was  especially  point- 
ed out. 

Small  Pox,  which  (as  a  prevalent  disease) 
fiad  almost  taken  its  place  in  history,  has,  of 
iate,  been  committing  great  ravages ;  and  is  at 
f his  moment  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London.  Dr  Smith  decidedly  ascribed  it  to  neg- 
lect, or  mismanagement  of  vaccination.  A  new 
objection  was  anticipated,  as  not  unlikely  to  be 
brought  against  this  safeguard — viz.  that  its  pow- 
ers are  limited  as  to  duration,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  after  a  time  they  wear  out,  and 
leave  the  constitution  again  exposed  to  the  orig- 
inal susceptibility  of  Small  Pox  contagion.  He 
examined  the  force  of  this,  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  might  be  so  (which  as  yet  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  ascertained),  but  deprecated  the  re- 
turn to  Small  Pox  innoculation,  the  dread  effects 
of  which  could  not  be  foretold  ;  and,  upon  the 
ground  that  vaccination  does  guarantee  for  a  pe- 
riod only,  contended  that  the  repetition  of  the 
practice,  could  not  be  considered  as  even  an  in- 
convenience. 

In  conclusion,  he  submitted  a  few  hints  on  the 
importance  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  Pub- 
lic Medicine,  by  the  institution  of  professional 
authorities,  to  whom,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  re- 
course might  be  had,  not  only  for  opinions,  but 
for  the  performance  of  experimental  inquiries, 
that  individuals  under  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  professorial  life,  may  often  be  unable 
to  accomplish  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
appointment,  also,  of  intelligent  medical  men  as 
Coroners,  would  probably  be  advantageous. 
With  regard  to  Medical  Police,  in  particular,  he 
-considered  that  a  series  of  lectures  might  be  given 
with  advantage  in  a  detailed  manner;  after  the 
way  bad  been  thus,  in  some  measure,  cleared  by 
ihe  outline  or  syllabus  of  the  subject  now 
brought  to  a  close, 


AIR,  DIET,  EXERCISE,  AND  SIMPLE  MEDICINES. 
{Concluded  from  page  15.) 
Pure  water,  another  simple  medicine  of  sove- 
reign efficacy,  is  that  elemental  fluid  designed 
by  nature  for  the  nourishment  of  all  bodies, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable  :  it  softens  and  dis- 
solves the  food  in  the  stomach,  attemperates 
corrupted  bile,  dissolves  the  sharp  salt^and  ran- 
cid oils,  and  washes  them  out  of  the  body  by  the 
secretion  of  urine.  How  superior  is  this  inesti- 
mable liquor,  gushing  from  the  pure  bosom  of  a 
rock,  as  from  the  cellar  of  nature,  to  all  the  ar- 
tificial compounds  which  luxury,  or  human  in- 
vention can  devise  ! 

1  am  far  from  supposing  that  such  liquors  can 
never  be  beneficial :  all  I  would  infer  is,  that 
they  are  often  prejudicial  by  abuse,  that  they 
only  become  necessary  from  custom,  that  they 
ought  to  be  used  with  great  moderation,  and  ra- 
ther as  cordials  than  Gommon  drink.  Water- 
drinkers,  and  those  who  chiefly  live  on  vegeta- 
bles, are  observed  to  be  more  healthy  and  long- 
lived  than  others:  In  such,  the  faculties  of  the 
body  and  mind  are  more  strong;  their  teeth 
more  white,  their  breath  is  more  sweet,  and 
their  eye-sight  more  perfect,  than  in  those  who 
take  fermented  liquors  and  much  animal  food; 
they  are  much  less  subject  to  the  gout,  gravel, 
colic,  and  scurvy ;  to  hysterics,  and  apoplexy, 
and  acute  diseases  in  general. 

Quadrupeds,  living  on  fiesh,  are  fierce  in 
their  nature,  and  the  exhalation  from  their  body 
is  putrid  and  offensive  ;  whereas  cows,  sheep, 
and  other  animals  which  feed  on  herbage  are 
much  more  gentle  ;  their  breath  is  sweet,  and 
their  excrement  almost  inodorous. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  appears,  that 
much  animal  food  is  unwholesome  ;  especially 
to  those  of  bilious  habits,  in  warm  moist  weath- 
er; it  will  load  the  body  with  rancid  oils,  spoil 
the  sweetness  of  breath,  render  the  several  dis- 
charges more  offensive,  and  dispose  it  to  dis- 
eases of  the  putrid  kind;  which  may  be  best 
prevented  or  cured  by  a  vegetable,  acescent  di- 
et; a  total  abstinence  from  fermented  liquors, 
and  the  liberal  use  of  pure  water,  with  fresh  or- 
anges, or  lemon  juice. 

By  Exercise  is  meant  that  general,  voluntary 
action  of  the  muscles  which  put  the  body  in  mo- 
tion, as  well  as  that  passive  agitation  ia  a  car- 
riage, or  on  horseback,  where  it  does  not  prop- 
erly move  itself,  but  is  moved  by  something 
else.  The  first  is  always  preferable  .to  the  last, 
where  the  strength  is  sufficient  to  rIIow  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  the  section  on  ner- 
vous disorders,  that,  by  the  propelling  force  cl 
the  heart,  the  stream  of  blood  is  driven  through 
its  several  pipes  and  strainers  ;  but  this  great  in- 
strument of  circulation,  though  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  that  purpose,  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  circulation  in  the  smallest  order  of  vessels, 
without  the  contractive  power  of  the  muscles 
by  exercise. 

Exercise  or  bodily  motion,  increases  animal 
beat  by  the  same  law  of  nature  that  the  elec- 
tric globe,  in  whirling  around,  collects  fire  ; 
hence  it  renders  the  blood  more  fluid,  and  pro- 
motes its  free  and  equal  distribution  through 
the  whole  vascular  system.  Many  diseases  there- 
fore, proceeding  from  weakness  and  a  defect  of 
circulation,  or  a  cold  cause,  may  by  exercise  be  ef- 
fectually relieved;  such  as  nervous  and  hysterical 
disorders,  agues,  a  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and  palsy. 


As  the  animal  juices  are  accumulated  by  nour- 
ishment and  rest,  and  consumed  by  abstinence 
and  motion  ;  it  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest 
importance  to  health  to  proportion  them  duly 
lo  each  other,  that  the  natural  balance  may  be 
kept  up  between  the  sonds  and  fluids. 

Moderate  Exercise  is  one  of  the  most  sove- 
reign remedies  of  which  we  are  possessed  either 
in  preserving,  or  restoring  health  :  it  increases 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body,  warms  the  heart, 
invigorates,  its  motion,  and  promotes  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  blood  to  ail  its  parts  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  body  wili  be  more  duly,  and  effect- 
ually supplied  with  nourishment :  It  assists  the 
secretions  of  perspiration,  urine,  and  stool, 
strengthens  appetite  and  digestion,  renders  the 
body  less  liable  to  the  influence  of  severe  weath- 
er, or  to  contract  putrid  diseases  ;  in  short,  it  an- 
imates every  part  of  the  human  system,  and  also 
gives  aiacrily  and  vigor  to  the  mind. 

We  have  now  seen  how  intemperance  and  ir- 
regularity of  the  system  may  wear  out  the  body  ; 
in  such  as  supinely  submit  lo  their  power,  the 
sun  will  go  down  at  noon;  whilst  the  votary  to 
temperance  will  probably  arrive  at  old  age. 
without  diseases  or  pain  ;  Though  he  was  born 
to  die,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  soul  and 
body  will  rather  be  unloosed,  than  forcibly  torn 
asunder.  When  his  radical  moisture  is  ex- 
hausted and  gone,  as  in  a  lamp  deprived  of  oil, 
the  vital  flame  will  languish,  and,  at  last,  must 
needs  be  extinguished  ! 

Thus  the  slate  of  the  body  and  mind  have 
been  represented  as  they  really  are,  not  as  we 
might  wish  to  find  them.  We  have  endeavored 
to  show  their  mutual  influence,  and  how  they 
co-operate  with  each  other;  what  particular 
condition  fits  them  for  health,  or  tends  to  intro- 
duce diseases;  how  they  are  altered  by  the  ef- 
fect of  age;  subject  to  the  internal  control  of 
turbulent  passions;  outwardly  exposed  to  the 
malignent  influence  of  weather,  and  insensibly 
perverted  by  the  prevalence  of  pernicious  habits.. 

If  such  are  their  various  affections,  and  if  our 
manner  of  living  changes  our  manner  of  think- 
ing, so  as  to  influence  our  moral  conduct  ;  thrice 
happy  they  who  have  been  accustomed  to  early 
temperance,  and  the  due  regulation  of  their  pas- 
sions, as  the  basis  of  rational  enjoyment,  and 
source  of  human  virtue. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  distinguished  society  was 
held  on. Wednesday  last,  June  1,  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  Mason-street.  The  number  of  fellows  present* 
from  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  was  unusual- 
ly laro-e.  Dr  James  Jackson,  the  Vice-President,  took 
the  chair  and  opened  the  meeting  a  little  before  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  after  which,  Dr  John  Gorham 
read  the  records  and  made  a  statement  of  the  funds  of 
the  society,  fee.  It  appears  there  is  now  on  hand,  ia. 
cash,  2S61  dols.  83  cts.  Perhaps  the  society  was  never 
more  prosperous,  or  more  respectable,  than  at  present.. 
The  number  of  fellows  elected,  during  (he  past  year, 
is  small,  but  the  catalogue  of  licentiates,  whose  names 
were  forwarded  from  the  district  societies,  shows  that  a- 
large  number  of  gentlemen  have  become  practitioners . 
in  the  state,  since  the  last  anniversary  meeting. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  sixty-six  coun- 
sellors, which  were  apportioned  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
ceding years.     The  following  were  elected  : 
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For  Suffolk  district— Drs  Townsend,  Dexter,  Spoon- 
er,  Bullard,  Coffin,  Dixwell,  Jackson,  Shnrtleff,  War- 
ren, Gorbam,  Randall,  Shattuck,  Brown,  Channing, 
Bigelow,  Hayward,  and  Hale.  Essex— Drs  Holyoke, 
Oliver,  Treadwell,  Prescott,  Gardner,  Hazeltine,  Broad- 
street,  Cleveland,  and  Kittredge.  Middlesex— Drs 
Bancroft,  Hurd,  Thomas,  Haywood,  Wyman,  Chaplin, 
Bucklin,  Walton,  Thompson,  and  Howe.  Worcester— 
Drs  Green,  Haskell,  Batchelor,  Thurber,  Holmes,  and 
Homans.  Hampshire— -Drs  Dwight,  Smith,  Hooper, 
Flint,  Lathrop,  Stone,  and  Williams.  Berkshire--- Drs 
Collins,  Rodgers,  Childs,  Tyler,  Worthington,  and  Rart- 
lett.  Norfolk— Drs  Holbrook,  Thaxter,  Bugbee,  Mil- 
ler, and  Stimpson.  Plymouth— Dvs  Orr,  Otis,  and  Hay- 
wood. Bristol  and  Barnstable— Drs  Billings,  Reed, 
and  Batchelder. 

After  the  election  of  counsellors  was  completed,  and 
some  minor  business  attended  to,  by  the  members,  Dr 
Chaplin,  of  Cambridge,  proposed  an  amendment  of  the 
second  section,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  by-laws  of 
(lie  society,  in  relation  to  the  literary  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  for  the  practice  of  medicine.     The  Doc-   fession  in  which  he  was  once  arduously  engaged,   and 


shire  Medical  Institution,  the  day  preceding  the  annual 
commencement  at  that  institution  ;  which  was  unani- 
mously accepted. 

Precisely  at  one  o'clock,  John  Dixwell,  M.  D.  of 
Boston,  commenced  delivering  a  highly  finished  eulogy 
on  the  late  lamented  President  of  the  Society,  his  Ex- 
cellency John  Brooks,  M.  D.  of  Medford.  In  point  of 
language,  this  was  a  well-written  production  ;  but  it 
every  where  discovered  a  kind  partiality,  which  must 
have  been  apparent  to  the  audience.  The  names  and 
characters  of  most  of  those  members  of  the  society,  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
were  portrayed  in  strong  and  sweet-flowing  sentences, 
but  the  author  appeared  studiously  to  avoid  even 
an  allusion  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Governor 
Eu3tis,  who  was  also  a  fellow  cf  the  society.  Sure- 
ly such  neglect  could  only  be  the  result  of  downright 
calculation,  as  illiberal  as  it  was  ungenerous.  Doctor 
Eustis  was  an  able  and  accomplished  Physician,  as  well 
as  a  statesman  ;  but  we  must  look  to  some  other  source 
for  the  eulogy  on  a  man  who  lias  done  honor  to  the  pro- 


ham,  M.  D.  Recording  Secretary  ;  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D, 
Treasurer  ;  and  George  Hayward,  M.  D.  Librarian. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  list  of  the 
newly  appointed  censors,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  received 
it  shall  be  published,  with  the  names  of  those  gentle' 
men  who  have  been  elected  fellows  since  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  society. 


for  stated  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the  cen- 
sors, in  agreeing  how  this  law  should  be  understood,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  too  indefinite.  In  the  section 
to  which  he  alluded,  the  law  said  that   the    candidate 


who  will  live  in  the  memory  of  Americans,  when  many 
of  his  cotemporaries  will  be  forgotten. 

By  this  discourse  we   are   informed   that   Dr  Brooks 
was  a  native  of  Medford,  where  he  studied   his  profes- 


for  license   "  should  have  such  an   acquaintance   with  I  sion  with  the  celebrated  Dr  Tufts,  under  whose  tuition 
the  Latin  language,  as  was  necessary  for  a  medical   or  \  he  was  placed  at  the  age   of  about   fifteen,   and   with 


surgical    education.1' 


The   question,   he    said,   often 


whom  he  continued  till  his  twenty-first  year.     He  then 


arose-How  much  is  necessary  ?  After  a  short  delibe-  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Reading,  under 
ration,  the  society  came  to  the  following  resolution,  and  j  favorable  auspices,  and  was  soon  after  married.  The 
voted,  that  in  all  future  examinations,  this  law  or  sen- 1  war  taking  place   soon   after,   Dr  Brooks  was   elected 


<ence  should  be  understood  to  mean,  "  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin  language,  that  the  candidate  shall  be 
able  to  read  and  translate  Cicero's  select  orations,  Vir- 
gil's iEniad,  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the 
medical  writings  of  Celsus."  This  is  now  a  law,  and 
the  censors,  therefore,  in  the  several  medical  districts 
throughout  the  state,  are  required  pertinaciously  to  ad- 
here to  it,  in  all  subsequent  examinations. 

Dr  Chaplin  also  moved  that  the  concluding  part  of 
the  same  section,  which  said  the  candidate  should  also 
■understand  u  the  principles  of  geometry,"  should  in  fu- 
ture be  understood  to  mean  that — "  the  candidate  shall 
be  competent  to  undergo  an  examination  in  Legendre, 
Euclid,  and  Playfair's  geometry — and  in  philosophy,  be 
able  to  undergo  an  examination  in  Bryon's  Conversa- 
tions, or  Enfield's  Philosophy-"  This,  also,  passed 
unanimously  into  a  law.  We  will  not  attempt  many 
remarks  upon  these  two  votes,  being  fully  persuaded 
both  will  be  reconsidered  before  many  years — for  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  community  who  can  pass  a  requi- 
site examination  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  be  a  scholar  in  geometry,  a  stu- 
dy which  must  necessarily  be  neglected  in  the  course 
of  a  medical  education. 

By  another  vote,  proposed  by  Dr  Hayward,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  counsellors  were  vested  with  full  power  to 
unite  with  any  other  literary  or  scientific  body,  in  joint- 
ly erecting  a  suitable  building  in  this  city,  in  which  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  shall  own  suitable  rooms 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  It  was  stated  a  propo- 
sal had  been  made  by  a  society  in  Boston,  to  that  ef- 
fect.—The  third  volume  of  the  society's  publications, 
Dr  Child's  and  Dr  Thaxter'a  discourses  in  1823  and  4, 
and  a  catalogue  of  the  library,  were  then  distributed  to 
the  fellows.— A  committee  also  reported  in  favour  of 
authorizing  the  censors  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Dis- 
trict, to  meet  alternately  at  Leaox4  and  at  the  Berk- 


captain  of  a  volunteer  company,  and  from  this  post  he 
was  gradually  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
as  his  military  knowledge  and  accomplishments  were 
made  known  to  his  superiors.  He  was  the  particular 
friend  of  Baron  Steuben,  and  enjoyed  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  General  Washington,  who  bestowed  many 
marks  of  affection  upon  him,  in  appointing  him  to 
several  important  stations.  After  the  close  of  the  re- 
volutionary struggle,  Dr  Brooks,  by  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  his  preceptor,  who  had  now  become  infirm, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  again,  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  useful 
life,  universally  beloved  by  all  classes  of  citizens,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  There  is  scarcely  a  literary  or 
benevolent  society,  of  character,  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  he  was  not  elected  a  member.  The  university 
of  Cambridge,  many  years  since,  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  subsequently 
those  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Doctor  of  Laws.  Pie 
was  seven  years,  in  succession,  Governor  of  this  State 
and  only  relinquished  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  pub- 
lic life,  when  his  infirmities  would  no  longer  enable 
him  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  such  laborious  duties. — 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  character  and  life  of  this  la- 
mented man,  who  lived  beloved  and  respected,  and 
died  at  a  good  old  age,  universally  regretted. 

Dr  Dixwell  received  the  thanks  of  the  society  for  his 
discourse,  and  the  manuscript  will  soon  be  given  to  the 
printer.  The  society  then  partook  of  a  sumptuous  din- 
ner, served  up  in  excellent  order,  by  Mr  Fenno,  at  Con- 
cert Hall,  where  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  comprising  a  great  part  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  the  state,  beside  many  distinguished  guests. 

On  the  day  following,  a  meeting  of  the  counsellors 
was  held  at  the  college,  when  James  Jackson,  M.  D.  of 
Boston,  was  unanimously  elected  President ;  Abraham 
Haskell,  M.  D.  of  Leominster,  Vice  President ;  John 
Dixwell,  M.  D.  Corresponding  Secretary;   John  Gor- 


DR  ZOLLICK OFFER  S  MATERIA  MEDICA* 
A  variety  of  business  has  for  a  long  time  prevented 
us  from  noticing,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  pro- 
posed work  on  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States, 
by  Dr  Zollickoffer,  of  Maryland.  This  gentleman  is 
an  honorary  member  of  many  distinguished  societies- 
both  in  Europe  aud  America,  and  certainly  has  a  claim 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  medical  public.  We  believe 
he  has  been  an  industrious  collector  of  facts,  and  he 
has  also  given  such  evidences  of  his  medical  abilities', 
it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  profession  not  to  encour- 
age his  undertaking. 

The  Materia  Medica  which  the  Doctor  is  preparing,, 
will  exclusively  embrace  the  indigenous  medicinal 
vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States,  under  a  re- 
gular systematic  form  of  classification.  Surely,  this  is 
a  book  which  every  practitioner  is  in  need  of,  and  we 
therefore  hope  a  large  edition  will  be  spoken.  Dr 
Thatcher's  Dispensatory  is  valuable  ;  but  still,  'a  sys- 
tematic work,  which  contains  the  medicinal  articles 
particularly  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
both  interesting  and  valuable.  The  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  is  a  stale  affair — any  thing  but  what  it. 
ought  to  be,  if  we  have  a  right  view  of  its  merits — 
which  disappointed  many  more  than  it  pleased ;  and 
hence  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dr  Zollickoffer  will  be 
the  more  acceptable.  We  wish  the  Doctor  success, 
and  recommend  his  Materia  Medica  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  American  Physicians. 

Subscriptions  for  the  above  work,  (which  will  be 
published  in  August  next)  will  be  received  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer.  Subscribers 
are  requested  to  forward  their  names  before  the  close 
of  the  present  month. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

DR   TILLOCH,    L.  L.  D. 


It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  emotion  that  we< 
have  to  announce  to  our  readers  the  death  of 
Dr  Alexander  Tilioch,  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Alexander  Tilioch  was  a  native  of  Glasgow^ 
where  he  was  horn  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1757.  After  receiving  that  liberal  education 
which  in  Scotland  is  so  much  more  accessible 
than  in  England,  inured  from  his  earliest  life  to 
a  habit  of  thinking  for  himself,  possessing  an  in- 
quisitive mind,  and  imbibing  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge,  he  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
the  art  of  printing,  in  which  he  conceived  much 
improvement  remained  to  be  made.  As  he  was 
not  bred  a  printer  himself,  he  had  recourse  to 
Mr  Foulis,  printer  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
to  whom  he  applied  for  types  to  make  an  ex- 
periment in  a  new  process,  and  that  nothing  less 
than  the  art  of  stereotype  printing:  the  exper- 
iment succeeded,  and  Mr  Fbulis,  who  was  a  very 
ingenious  man,  became  so  convinced  of  its  prac- 
ticability and  excellence,  that  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  him  in  order  to  carry  it  on. 
They  took  out  patents  in  both  England  and 
Scotland,   and    printed   several  small   volumes 
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gree,  conducive  ; 

in  the  earlier    volt 

least  interesting  of  their   contents. 


from  stereotype  plates.     A  few  years  afterwards 
Dr  Tilloch  discovered,  that  he  was  but  a  second 
inventor,  and  that  the  art  had  been  exercised  by 
a  Mr  Ged    of  Edinburgh,  jeweller,  nearly    fifty 
years  before.     This  circumstance,  if  it    did    not 
disgust  Dr  Tilloch,  made  him  think    less   of  his 
discovery;    and  soon  after  he  left   Glasgow    for 
London,  where  he  became   one  of  the    proprie- 
tors of  the  Star  evening  newspaper.     But   even 
the  avocations  of  a  daily  journal,  and  the    politi- 
cal vortex  into  which  all  who  are  so   connected 
are    unavoidably   driven,  could   not    divert    his 
mind  from  his  favorite    pursuits.     He    therefore 
projected    and    commenced    the    Philosophical 
Magazine,  which,  although  there   are    now  sev- 
eral works  of  a  similar  description,  continues    to 
maintain  its  high  character.     To  this,  the  philo- 
sophical acquirements  of  the    Editor,  who    pos- 
sessed an  extensive  knowledge  of  many   depart- 
ments of  physical  science,  were,  in  a   great   de- 
and  various  papers  by  himself, 
olumes,  are   by   no    means    the 
)uring   the 
last  three  years,  however,  the    ravages    of  the 
disorder  which  has  terminated  in  his  death,    dis- 
abled him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  conduct- 
ing the  work. 

Dr  Tilloch  devoted  much  of  his  valuable 
time  to  the  Steam-engine,  and  had  a  large  share 
in  suggesting  and  maturing  the  improvement  on 
"what  is  called  VVoolf  's  engine.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion may  be  said,  in  Dr  Tilloch,  to  have  been 
strong  even  in  death  ;  for  he  had  entered  a  new 
patent  for  a  steam-engine  only  a  fortnight  before 
death  closed  his  eyes,  and  the  world  lost  a  man 
who  had  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  advancement 
of  science.  This  melancholy  event  took  place 
at  his  house  in  Barnsbury-street,  Islington,  on 
the  26th  of  January  last. 

In  private  life,  Dr  Tilloch  was  amiable  ;  in 
conversation,  acute,  intelligent  and  communica- 
tive ;  few  persons  possessed  a  clearer  under- 
standing, or  a  warmer  heart.  We  have  already 
stated  that  Dr  Tilloch  was  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Star  newspaper,  and  for  many  years 
took  an  active  share  in  its  management ;  for  the 
last  five  years,  however,  the  editing  has  been 
confided  to  other  hands,  and  the  opportunities 
which  a  long  and  protracted  sickness  enabled 
him  to  devote  to  study  were  appropriated  to  sci- 
ence, in  the  promotion  of  which  he  was  always 
ardent  and  persevering. 

Dr  Tilloch  was  a  member  of  several  literary 
and  scientific  societies,  and  few  individuals  had 
stronger  claims  to  such  distinction. 


VARIETIES. 


Medical  Society  of  Cheshire  County. — On 
Thursday  the  5th  inst.  the  Medical  Society  of  Chesh- 
ire County  held  their  annual  Meeting  at  Keene,  N.  H. 
"when  the  following  gentleman  were  chosen  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz;  Dr  A.  Twitchell,  President — 
Dr  T.  Abell,  Vice  President — Dr  E.  Morse  Secretary — 
Dr  S.  Webber,  Treasurer — Drs  L.  Howe,  E.  Carpen- 
ter, and  J.  A.Gregg,  Directors — Dr  A.  Twitchell,  Li- 
brarian— S.  Webber,  Sub-Librarian. — After  £transact- 
ing  this  and  other  business  they  listened  to  a  very  able 
and  ingenious  essay  from  Dr  Philip  Hall,  of  Chester- 
field, (the  other  orator  being  prevented  from  attending 
by  the  badness  of  the  weather)  and  adjourned,  having 
appointed  as  orators  for  the  next  annual  meeting, 
Charles  G.  Adams,  and  Ebenezer  Morse.  This  Socie- 
ty has  lately  been  reorganized,  and  promises  to  be  of 
much  public  utility,  by  the  punctual  attendance  of  it* 
members,  and  their  endeavor  to  improve   and  diffuse 


medical  knowledge,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
profession  for  intelligence  and  liberality.  Their  funds 
which  arise-  from  annual  assessments,  after  deducting  a 
few  trifling  contingent  expenses,  are  devoted  to  forming 
a  Medical  Library  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and 
they  have  already  collected  a  considerable  number  of 
valuable  and  useful  works. 

Medical  College  or  Onto. — The  lectures  for  the 
ensuing  season  will  commence  on  the  third  Monday  of 
November  next,  aud  be  continued  fifteen  weeks.  The 
courses  will  be,  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Demonstra- 
tive Obstetrics,  by  Jessse  Smith,  M.D. — Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  by  Elijah  Slack,  A.  M. — Materia  Medica, 
and  Medical  Obstetrics,  by  John  Moorhead,  M.  D. — 
The  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  b\  Jedediah 
Cobb,  M.  D.  The  former  course  will  be  delivered  dai- 
ly ;  the  price  of  the  tickets  15  dolls.  Each  of  the  other 
courses  will  comprise  at  least  five  lectures  a  week,  and 
the  tickets  be  12  dollars.  The  fee  for  Matriculation, 
including  the  use  of  the  library  and  attendance  upon 
the  hospital,  will  be  5  dollars. — For  graduation,  each 
student  must  have  attended  all  the  courses  in  this  insti- 
tution one  session  ;  and,  unltss  he  shall  have  been  four 
years  a  reputable  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
must  als»  have  attended  the  courses  of  three  Professors, 
a  second  session,  either  in  this  or  some  other  respect- 
able medical  institution. 

Medical  School  of  Maine. — The  medical  lectures 
at  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  have  recently  closed. 
The  following  young  gentlemen  read  and  defended  dis- 
sertations on  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  after  a  sepa- 
rate and  rigid  examination  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
were  deemed  worthy  to  be  recommended  to  the  boards 
of  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  Eowdoin  College,  for  the 

degree  of  Doctor  in    Medicine  : Horace    Bacon,    of 

Scarborough,  on  Cynanche  Maligna.  David  Folsom, 
Vassalborough,  Dyspepsia.  Samuel  Ford,  Gray,  Dys- 
entery. Dr  Alva  Godding,  Burke,  Ft.  Fever.  Wm. 
B.  Gooch,  North  Yarmouth,  Delirium  Tremens.  Sam- 
uel Greely,  Mount  Vernon,  The  Structure  and  Func- 
tions of  the  Skin.  Ebenezer  P.  Hills,  Fit chburg,  Mass. 
Enteritis.  Dr  Gad  Hitchcock,  North  Yarmouth,  Ty- 
phus Mitior.  Cyrus  Knapp,  Leeds,  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Functions  of  the  Body.  Richmond  Lor- 
ing,  North  Yarmouth,  Cholera  Infantum.  Wm.  Lud- 
wig,  Waldobo rough,  Foetal  Circulation.  Martin  M.  H. 
Markoe,  St  Croix,  W.  I.  Inflammation.  Charles  H.  P. 
McLellan,  Portland,  Tic  Dolouroux.  Geo.  Packard, 
Wiscasset,  Puerperal  Fever.  Eben.  Parsons,  New  Glou- 
cester, Dyspepsia.  Augustus  Pierce,  Boston,  Mass.  Hy- 
drocephalus. James  H.  Pierce,  Watersborongh,  Dys- 
pepsia. J  ere.  S.  Putnam,  York,  Croup.  Increase  S. 
Sanger,  Bloomfeld,  Inflammation.  John  Stevens,  Paris, 
Dysentery.  Cephas  Whitney,  Gray,  Pneumonia.  Levi 
Willis,  Paris,  Effects  on  Disease,  of  Change  of  Climate. 


shewn  by  Dr  Vogel,  in  a  paper  in  Schweigger's  Jour-.. 
nal,  vol.  vii.  The  leaves"  and  stems  of  the  apium  gra- 
volens,  besides  manna,  contain  a  colourless  volatile  oil, 
in  which  resides  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  plant ;  a  tre- 
mulous jelly,  which  acquires  "a  gelatinous  consistency, 
by  the  action  of  very  dilute  acids; — both  nitrate  and 
muriate  of  potash  are  amongst  the  eiher  products  of 
celery ;  the  process  for  separating  the  manna  from 
which  plant,  may  be  seen  in  No.  forty-seven  of  the 
"  Annals  of  Philosophy." 


To  Preserve  Fish.— The  preservation  of  fish  dur- 
ing long  journies  or  voyages,  may,  it  is  said,  be  effect- 
ed by  removing  their  entrails,  and  sprinkling  the  inter- 
nal and  external  surfaces  with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
pounded  charcoal,  which  will,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, prevent  the  least  taint,  and  may  be  washed  clean 
off,  previous  to  cooking  the  fish  so  preserved. 

New  Works.— Dr  John  D.  Godman,  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  preparing  a  splendid  work  on  Natural  History 
for  the  press.  A  work  on  Geology,  by  Dr  Van  Rens- 
selaer, of  New-York,  is  also  in  a  state  of  great  forward- 
ness. Dr  Delafield,  of  N.  Y.  is  preparing  an  edition  of 
the  excellent  work  of  Travers  on  the   eye,   with  notes. 

Poisoning. — A  lady  was  unfortunately  poisoned  at 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  on  Saturday,  and  died  in  two  hours, 
by  a  dose  of  poison,  (prepared  by  mistake  of  the  stu- 
dent,) administered  by  a  respectable  Physician,  whose 

distress   can   scarcely    be    described. A  young  man 

near  Milford,  (Penn.)  a  few  days  ago,  was  bit  by  a 
rattle-snake  he  was  training  for  exhibition  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  expired  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 


Inoculation  with  the  Venereal  Virus. — In  con- 
sequence of  the  opinion  promulgated  by  Dr  Jourdan  of 
Paris,  that  the  venereal  disease  is  only  a  local  affection, 
and  that  it  has  no  influence  on  the  constitution,  (vide 
Medical  Repository,  Vol.  IV.)  three  young  students  in- 
oculated themselves  with  syphilitic  virus  on  the  arm, 
and  in  the  way  practised  in  the  variolaus  and  vaccinal 
diseases.  Horrid  ulcers  and  swellings  of  the  axilla 
were  produced,  which  were  treated  with  antiphlogistic 
means,  until  recourse  was  had  to  mercury.  One  of  the 
individuals  who  persisted  in  the  first  mode  of  treatment, 
became  at  last  so  universally  infected  and  injured,  that 
despairing  of  his  case,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  opening  the  crural  artery,  with  a  scalpel. 

Ear-Trumpet. — An  ear-trumpet,  or  hearing-tube, 
has  lately  been  described  and  recommended  by  Dr  T. 
Morrison,  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  assistance  of  persons  par- 
tially deaf, — which,  instead  of  having  its  nearer  end 
diminished,  so  as  to  enter  the  patient's  ear,  and  there- 
in, not  unfrequently,  causing  mischief,  in  case  of  the 
tube  receiving  any  accidental  thrust ;  this  end  of  the 
trumpet  is,  on  the  contrary,  expanded, — so  that,  when 
applied  to  the  side  of  the  head,  the  whole  ear  is  in- 
cluded, and  remains  uncompressed,  whereby  distinct 
hearing,  through  these  tubes,  is  greatly  promoted. 


Manna. — That  Manna  exists  in  the  Celery  plant, 
although,  heretofore,  it  had  been  thought  that  no  Eu- 
ropean vegetable  contained  this  substance,  has  been 


Valuable   Be&uest.—  John    Brooks,   M.   D.     late 
President   of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,    and 
formerly  Governor  of  this  state,  bequeathed,  in  his  will 
the  whole  of  his  medical  library  to  the  medical  soc.ety, 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  June  3d  ;    from   the  Health-Office  B,eturns. 

May  27.— William  Young,  2;  Ann  A.  King,  3  1-2. 
28th. — Elizabeth  H.  Shed,  8  ;  Rhoda  Parrar;  Loammi 
Noyes,  24.  30th — Mary  Ann  Sanders,  16  ;  Webster 
Mecum,  25  ;  John  F,  Hopping,  1  ;  Rosamond  Draper, 
27  ;  Ebenezer  Brown,  47  ;  Daniel  F.  Hunting,  16  mo. 
June  1st. — Parker  Emmons,  80  ;  James  Tucker,  66  ; 
Abigail  Welch,  73  ;  Harriet  Glover,  28  ;  Bridget  Dul- 
lanty,  10  mo.  2nd. — John  Mangen,  4  mo  ;  Susan  Fowle, 
67.     3d.— Nancy  Grubb,  3  mo. 

Canker,  1 — Measles,  3 — Consumption,  5 — Lues,  1 — 
Fits,  1  —  Old  vlgc,  1 — Dropsy,  1 — Complication  of  Dis- 
orders, 1 — Lung  Fever,  3.     City  poor,  2. 

Died— In  Troy,  N.  Y.  on  the  29th  ult.  after  a  lin- 
gering sickness,  Dr  John  Willard,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age.  We  can  (says  the  Troy  Sentinel),  bear  un- 
hesitating testimony  to  the  respectability  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  com- 
munity. His  life  must  have  been  regulated  by  sound 
principles,  for  it  was  accompanied  by  the  good  opinion 
of  society,  and  the  confidence  of  his  friends;  and  he 
passed  on  to  its  close,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  approving 
conscience  and  consoling  hope. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

DR    ROGET'S  StXTH  LECTURE. 

Dr  Rooet,  in  his  Sixth  Lecture,  treated  of 
the  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  sense  of 
Taste.  He  observed,  that  a  natural  alliance 
subsists  between  this  sense  and  that  of  Smell, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  or- 
gans themselves,  but  also  to  the  qualities  in  bo- 
dies of  which  they  give  information,  as  well  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  perceptions  which  they  con- 
vey. While  it  is  by  their  mechanical  proper- 
ties that  bodies  become  the  objects  of  the  sense 
of  Touch,  it  is  by  their  chymical  qualities  that 
they  are  brought  withm  the  cognizance  of  those 
of  Smell  and  Taste.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween them  is  in  the  form,  and  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  substances  on  which  they  are  exer- 
cised. While  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  on 
which  the  olfactory  nerve  is  expanded,  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  perception  of  certain  substances  in  the 
state  of  gas,  the  organ  of  Taste  is  fitted  for  the 
perception  of  the  qualities  of  liquids  only;  but 
the  mode  of  action  appears  in  both  cases  to  be 
of  a  chymical  nature  ;  and  the  presence  of  moist- 
tire  in  each  organ  seems  to  be  necessary,  in  or- 
der that  these  actions  may  take  place. 

In  ail  vertebrated  animals  the  organ  of  Taste 
is  seated  in  the  tongue,  which  for  that  purpose 
endowed  with  a  peculiarly  modified  sensibility. 
This  sense  is,  in  quadrupeds,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  its  operation  coincides  with  natu- 
ral and  salutary  instincts  with  regard  to  food, 
which  are  so  necessary  to  their  safety.  If  any 
-similar  instincts  existed  among  mankind  in  a  sav- 
age state,  they  have  long  ago  been  weakened 
or  effaced  by  civilization:  and  the  original  in- 
tentions of  Nature  have  been  perverted  or  su- 
perseded by  education. 

Dr  Iloget  proceeded  to  describe  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  of  the  tongue,  which  is  developed 
in  very  different  degrees  in  different  animals. 
The  mode  in  which  the  action  of  its  muscular 
fibres  produce  the  various  motions  of  the  tongue, 
and  winch  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  con- 
troversy among  physiologists,  was  explained. 
The  vascular  plexus  immediately  covering  the 
skin,  and  through  which  the  numerous  papillae 
observable  on  the  surface  are  transmitted,  was 
pointed  out.  Although  these  papillae  are  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  their  form  cannot  well  be 
discovered  without  the  assistance  of  the  micro- 
scope. It  is  to  Malpighi  that  we  owe  the  first 
accurate  description  of  these  parts.  They  are 
principally  of  three  kinds,  the  conical  or  villous 
papillae,  which  are  long  and  slender,  and  so 
closely  set  as  to  resemble  the  piles  of  velvet; 
the  fungiform  papillae,  wh.ch  are  interspersed 
among  the  former,  and  have  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  mushrooms  ;  and  the  calyciform  papil- 
lae, which  are  of  much  larger  size  than  any  of 
the  former  species,  and  are  arranged  on  two 
converging  lines  at  the  back  of  the  tongue,  near 
its  root.  These  last  are  termed,  by  Professor 
Soemmerriiig,  the  conical  papillae  while  he  desig- 


so  that  there  is  a  discordance  among  authors  as 
to  the  names  they  apply  to  the  different  kinds 
of  papillae.  The  respective  offices  of  each  of 
these  species  of  papillae  were  pointed  out  ;  and 
various  facts  were  stated,  which  prove  that  the 
villous  papillae  are  those  exclusively  appropria- 
ted to  the  sense  of  Taste.  The  whole  org-an  is 
very  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves;  but  the 
actual  termination  of  the  nervous  filaments  in 
the  papillae  themselves  has  eluded  the  research- 
es of  the  most  accurate  anatomists.  The  rete 
mucosum  of  the  tongue  is  destitute  of  the  color- 
ing matter  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  skin, 
gives  rise  to  its  peculiar  hue.  Thus  the  tongue 
is  of  the  same  red  color  in  the  Negro  as  in  the 
European. 

Dr  Roget  next  described  the  various  kinds  of 
secreting  apparatus  by  which  fluids  are  provid- 
ed for  keeping  the  surface  of  the  tongue  moist, 
and  in  a  state  fit  for  receiving  the  impressions 
which  occasion  Taste  ;  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  the  substances  to  be  tasted,  and  of 
diffusing  them  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  pa- 
pillae of  the  tongue.  No  substance  in  a  solid 
form,  and  insoluble  in  those  fluids,  can  be  the 
objects  of  Taste,  except,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
metals,  some  galvanic  action  be  excited  by  their 
contact  with  the  tongue. 

An  account  was  next  given  of  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  establish  a  classification 
of  Tastes;  and  proofs  given  of  the  assistance 
which  this  sense  derives  from  that  of  Smell. 
The  influence  of  association  and  of  habit  over 
the  pleasure  or  disgust  attending  the  exercise 
of  this  sense  upon  various  objects,  was  discussed. 
The  fondness  for  spirituous  liquors  is  entirely  a 
factitious  taste  ;  for  although  a  relish  for  them 
is  soon  acquired,  they  are  invariably  disagreea- 
ble to  infants  or  to  savages,  when  first  present- 
ed to  them.  Of  all  tastes,  that  of  sugar  appears 
to  be  the  one  most  naturally  agreeable  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  yet  it  appears,  from  the  report  of 
Captain  Lyon,  that  the  Esquimaux,  whom  he 
met  with  in  one  of  his  expeditions,  expressed 
great  dislike  to  the  taste  of  sugar,  which  was 
offered  to  them  ;  and,  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
the  young  children  of  the  tribe  equally  averse 
to  it. 

The  modified  impressions  produced  by  the 
application  of  sapid  bodies  to  the  palate,  throat, 
and  various  parts  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth; 
and  the  degree  in  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, these  parts  can  communicate  distinct 
perceptions  of  Taste,  were  next  considered. 

Dr  Roget  proceeded  to  trace  the  different  de- 
grees of  developement  of  this  sense  in  the  low- 
er animals  ;  beginning  with  those  quadrupeds 
which  exhibit  the  nearest  approach  to  the  hu- 
man structure,  and  terminating  with  the  ceta- 
cea,  in  the  tongues  of  which  the  papillous  struc- 
ture is  scarcely  discernible.  These  papillae  in 
some  species  of  bats  are  exceedingly  lengthen- 
ed, so  as  ta  resemble  hairs.  In  the  vampire 
bat,  of  which  a  specimen  was  produced,  the 
sharp  and  horny  point,  in  which  the  tongue  ter- 
minates, enables  the   animal    to    inflict    a    dee[ 


aatea  the  villous  papillae  by   the   term  filiform ;  j  wound   through    the    skin,  for   the    purpose    of 


drawing  blood,  while  a  person    is   asleep,  with- 
out his  being  awakened    by    the    puncture.     Ift 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  the  papillae  are 
hard  bodies,  resembling  filaments  of  horn.  In  ani- 
mals of  the  cat  kind,  the  whole    tongue    is   ren- 
dered exceedingly    rough   by    numerous   sharp 
prickles,  with  which  the  whole  of  its  upper  sur- 
face is  studded ;    and  which,  in  the    larger   spe- 
cies, as  the  lion  and   the    tiger,  convert   it   into 
the  most  formidable   instrument  for  tearing   the 
skin  and  flesh  of  their   victims.     These    details 
were  pursued  in  the  structure  of  the   tongues  of 
a  variety  of  tribes,  such  as  the  dog,  hyaena,  and 
civet,  among  the  carnivorous  orders  ;  the  horse, 
ox,  goat,  sheep,  rhinoceros,  and    hippopotamus, 
among  herbiverous  animals  ;    as   also  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  vodentia,  as  the   squirrel,  rat, 
rabbit,  and  porcupine ;  and  in  the  opossum,  seal, 
ant-eater,  and  manis.     The  varieties  in  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  tongue  in  different  tribes  of 
birds  were  next  described,  and  specimens   were 
shown  in  illustration  of  these  points.    The  croc- 
odile  was  believed  by    Herodotus    to    have   no 
tongue  ;    but  its  existence    in    that   animal    was 
proved  by  a  specimen  which  was   exhibited,  al- 
though it  was  shown  to    be    exceedingly    small, 
and  adherent  to  the  jaws  on  each  side.     In  other 
reptiles,  as   the   chameleon,  frog,  and    toad,  the 
tongue  is  of  great  length,  though  concealed  in  a 
sheath  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  is   sudden- 
ly protruded  and  retracted   by   a   very   curious 
mechanism,   analogous    to    that   affixed    to   the 
tongue  of  the    woodpecker.     The    varieties   of 
this  organ  in  serpents  and    lizards,  and   also   in 
the  different  orders  of  fishes,  were  severally  de- 
scribed.    In  fishes,  the  structure  of  the    tongue 
is  such  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  the    exercise    of 
this  sense  ;  but  some  are  furnished   with    organs 
of  a  very  singular  nature,  situated  on  the    snout, 
and  which  probably  more  than    compensate    for 
the  deficiency  of  Taste.     These  remarkable  or- 
gans were  first  accurately  described  by   Mr   Ja- 
cobson,  and  have  been  also  examined  with  great 
care  by  Dr  Knox.     They  consist  of  a  multitude 
of  parallel  transparent  tubes,  filled  with    a    ge- 
latinous fluid,  and  supplied  with  large    branches 
of  nerves.     The    different    opinions    respecting 
the  functions  they  perform,  as  organs   of  sense, 
were  stated  and  discussed  ;  and  it  was  concluded 
(hat  they  probably  communicate  impressions    of 
an    intermediate     nature     between    Touch    and 
Hearing,  of  the  existence  of  which    the    actions 
of  the  bold  and  rapacious  tribes,  of  sharks   and 
rays  afford  some    evidence.     Lastly,  the    organs 
of  Taste  in    the    mollusca,  and  in    insects,  were 
noticed.     The  curious  elongation    and    convolu- 
tion of  the  tongue  in  some  of  the  orders,  and  its 
expansion  into  a  proboscis    in    others,  were    ex- 
hibited.    The  functions  of  the  palpi  placed    be- 
fore the  mouth,  and  which    are    constantly    em- 
ployed in  examining  the  food  before  it  is   intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  were  inquired  into.     Rut, 
as  Dr  Roget  observed,  it  is  obvious,  that  in    this 
and  every  other  instance  in  which  our  research- 
es extend  to   beings   of  such    minute    size,  and 
which  occupy  a  station  so  remote  from  our  own 
in  the  scale  of  sensitive. existence,  we  are    wan* 
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dering  into  regions  where  we  have  scarcely 
any  other  light  to  guide  us  than  a  vague  and 
fanciful  analogy,  of  the  fallacious  gleams  of  a 
too  vivid  imagination. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  ACUPUNCTURATION. 

(i*Yom  the  London  Magazine.) 

The  following  is  a  letter  we  have  just  re- 
ceived from  a  distinguished  scientific  man  at  Pa- 
ris.— Acupuncturation  has  been  recently  often 
tried  and  much  talked  of  in  this  country;  but 
the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments,  conduct- 
ed upon  any  thug  like  scientific  principles,  have 
not  been  stated  publicly  (we  believe)  by  any 
medical  men  of  character.  Acupuncturation,  as 
it  is  practised  in  England,  is  indeed  merely  em- 
pirical. The  results  of  M.  Cloquet's  experi- 
ments, if  they  are  accurately  stated,  go  far  to 
reduce  it  to  a  science,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of 
an  important  discovery,  viz.  the  proximate  cause 
©f  pain  in  disease.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
that  Mr  Cloquet  stands,  very  high  in  his  profes- 
sion at  Paris. 

Paris,  December  18,  1824. 

Dear  Sir — Jules  Cloquet,  Surg,  to  St  Louis's 
Hospital  in  Pans,  has  been  trying  the  effects  of 
acupuncturation  (sticking  a  needle  through  a  part 
affected  with  pam),  an  old  process  employed  in 
China  and  Japan,  taken  up  and  laid  aside  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  Europe,  and  that  has  never 
been  properly  attended  to.  The  success  he  has 
met  with  has  excited  general  attention,  both 
from  the  miraculous  cures  he  has  performed, 
and  from  the  singular  phenomena  that  attend 
the  operation,  as  they  are  exhibited,  not  only 
by  the  patient,  but  the  operator,  and  as  tending 
to  prove  the  presence  of  a  fluid  analogous  to 
elasticity,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  principal 
agent  in  the  disease  and  in  the  cure.  He  allow- 
ed me  to  make  an  extract  from  the  paper  he 
read  last  Monday,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
1  shall  refrain  from  any  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject, till  it  is  properly  examined  ;  which  will  be 
the  case  when  the  commission,  appointed  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  consisting  of  Amher, 
Dumeril,  and  Majendie,  make  their  report. 

Mr  Cloquet's  experiments  have  been  perform- 
ed on  about  two  hundred  patients,  chiefly  at  St 
Louis's  Hospital,  in  the  presence  of  students  and 
physicians.  He  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  effects  of  the  operation. 

1.  Acupuncturation  acts  immediately  and  con- 
stantly on  pain,  whatever  be  its  cause. 

2.  Of  those  pains,  some  disappear  without  re- 
turning: others  re-appear  after  an  uncertain  pe- 
riod ;  but  they  are  always  weaker  than  before 
the  operation,  and  may  be  removed  again  by  a 
fresh  puncture. 

3.  Some  pains  are  only  diminished  in  intensi- 
ty, without  entirely  disappearing. 

The  introduction  of  the  needle  is  in  general 
slightly  painful,  especially  when  the  operation 
19  performed  for  acute  pain.  At  an  uncertain 
time  after  the  introduction  of  the  needle,  the 
patient  experiences  numbness,  stupor  in  the  part 
affected,  or  shivering  in  the  direction  of  the 
nerve.  There  is  generally  formed  on  the  skin 
about  the  needle  an  erythematous  mark,  of  a 
rose  color,  more  or  less  vivid,  generally  round, 
but  sometimes  broader  on  one  9ide  of  the  needle 
than  the  other,  sometimes  longer  and  extended. 


This  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  very    vivid,  and 
takes  place  in  some  patients   immediately   after 
the  operation;    in  others,  it   is  less    intense,  and 
does  not  appear  till  after  four,  five,  or  six    min- 
utes, a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an    hour.     In 
some  patients  it  does  not  appear  at    all — in  oth- 
ers it  is  replaced  by  a  circular   swelling    which 
slightly  raises  the  skin;   the  more  extensive  the 
erythematous  is,  and  the  sooner  it    appears,  the 
disappearance  of  the  pain  is    more    suddeu   and 
marked.     At  the   end    of  an    uncertain    period, 
from  one  minute  to  half  an   hour,  the    pain    ap- 
pears to  concentrate  itself  round  the  needle,  the 
patient  feels  in  the  place  which  is  pierced    heat 
or  shootings,  more  or  less  vivid,  similar  to  those 
produced  by  the  electric  fluid.     Sometimes  new 
pains  appear  unexpectedly  in  a  part  distant  from 
the  seat  of  the  puncture,  but  they  are   often    re- 
moved  immediately,  by    the    introduction    of  a 
fresh  needle  in   the    part    where    they    appear. 
The  pain  which  the  patient  feels  from    the  nee- 
dle is  continual,  or  returns  at   various    intervals. 
Generally  the  needle  should  not  be    withdrawn, 
until  alter  it  has  ceased    to    produce    pain.     Al- 
most always,  when  the    projecting    part    of  the 
needle  is  touched  with  a   metallic   conductor,  or 
with  the  end  of  the  finger  moistened,  the  patient 
feels  in  the  puncture  the  most    vivid    shootings, 
even  from  the  lightest  touch,  as  long  as  it  is  con- 
tinued.    The  pain  for   which    the    operation    is 
performed  subsides  in  proportion. 

If  a  metallic  conductor  is  applied  to  the  nee- 
dle, and  the  other  extremity  is  immersed  in  a 
vessel  of  salt  water,  the  action  is  much  more 
immediate,  the  pain  felt  near  the  needle  is  more 
violent,  and  the  numbness  of  the  part  more  con- 
siderable. M.  Cloquet  has  been  sometimes  even 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  conduct  r  for  a  time 
to  relieve  the  very  acute  shooting  which  the 
patient  feels  in  the  direction  of  the  needle.  If 
the  operator  keeps  his  finger  on  the  needle  or 
the  conductor,  he  himself  soon  feels  a  slight 
numbness  in  the  first  joint  of  the  phalanges;  if 
he  continues  the  experiment,  the  numbness  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  of  the  finger,  to  a  portion  of 
the  hand,  and  even  to  the  fore-arm.  In  some 
cases,  the  writer  has  felt  involuntary  muscular 
contractions,  very  rapid,  not  painful,  in  several 
of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and  of  the  arm. 
Every  time  that  the  needle  is  touched,  a  slight 
shock  is  felt  like  that  produced  by  the  galvanic 
battery.  These  phenomena  are  in  general  the 
more  marked,  in  proportion  as  the  pain  of  the 
patient  is  acute  ;  in  some  cases  they  cannot  be 
observed  at  all.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  pa- 
tient experience  the  general  phenomena  during 
and  after  the  acupuncturation ;  often  partial 
sweats  more  or  less  abundant  accompany  the  op- 
eration ;  some  lose  the  sensation  of  cold  which 
they  had  before  in  the  part  affected  ;  others 
faint  away,  but  this  is  very  rare.  Almost  all  ex- 
perience a  marked  improvement,  change  the 
expression  of  their  physiognomy  completely, 
and  pass  in  a  very  short  lime  from  the  most 
painful  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  the  most 
profound  depression  of  spirits,  to  a  state  of  calm 
and  often  even  of  the  most  remarkable  cheerful- 
ness. The  motions  arid  functions  of  the  part  af- 
fected soon  become  more  or  less  perfectly  re- 
stored. When  a  needle  of  highly  polished  steel 
has  been  used,  it  is  observed  that  during  the  op- 
eration it  becomes  oxidated ;  or  at  least  the 
point;  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  lines,  becomes 


of  a  violet  blue,  brilliant,  irradiated  as  if  it   had 
passed  through  the  fire  ;  the  portion  of  it  which 
had  been  buried  in  the  soft  parts   is   blackened, 
roughened,  dulled,  frequently  marked  with    cir- 
cles, alternately  rainbow-tinted,  bright,  blackish, 
and  dull.     The  portion  which  remained   out    of 
the  flesh  was  clean  and  shining ;    it    had  not  lost 
any  of  its  polish.     These  phenomena  of  the   ox* 
idation  of  the  needle  are   in   general    the    more 
marked,  in  proportion    to    the    intensity    of  the 
pain  and  to  the  length  of  time    the    needle    has 
remained  in  the    part.     They    appear,  but    less 
constantly  and  distinctly,  when  a  needle  is  plung- 
ed into  living  muscles  free  from  pain  ;   but  they 
are  not  observed  when  the  experiment  is    made 
on  the  dead   body.     A  puncture,  for    an    instant,, 
or  one  only  continued  one  or  two    minutes,  pro- 
duces effects  less  marked,  or  none  at    alt.     It    i& 
not  till  after  some  time,  varying   from    two  min- 
utes to  an  hour,  that  these  effects  are   observed. 
When  one  needle  will  not  produce  the  effect  de- 
sired, it  is  obtained  by  the  application   of  two  or 
three  more  needtes,  either  together  or  consecu- 
tively.    In  general  the.  needies   should    not    be 
withdrawn  till  they  have  entirely  ceased    to    be 
painful,  and  till  the  pain    for    which    they    have 
been  applied  has  for  some  time    subsided.     The 
duration  of  the  acupuncturation  should    be    pro- 
portioned to  the  obstinacy    of  the    disease.     M. 
Cloquet  has  not  yet  continued  the  application    of 
it  beyond  eight    hours,  and   at  this  period   there 
remained  no  trace  of  inflammatory    swelling,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  needie,  and    sometimes    even 
the  erythematous  circle  has   faded  or  disappear- 
ed altogether.     He   has    used    acupcucturation  : 
1.  In  muscular  rheumatism,  acute  and    chronic; 
it  has  then  produced  very    marked    effects  ;  the 
greater  part  of  his  patients  have  recovered  after 
two  or  three    applications.     In    some    cases    he 
has  been  obliged  to  operate    even    as    much    as 
five  or  six  times.  ,  2.  In  rheumatism    of  the    fi- 
bres, the  same  result.     3.   In  rheumatism  of  th« 
joints,  acute  and  chronic;   white  swellings  in  the 
joints:  the  effects  less  decided:    marked  relief  in 
some  cases:  many  cases  of  cure  after  several  ap- 
plications of  the  needle.     4.  In  neuralgia,  facial, 
dental,   orbital,  and  suborbital ;    and  in  obstinate 
head  aches  :    the    effects    were    very    speedj7 — 
most  of  the  patients  cured  afier  one  or   two    op- 
erations.    6.    In  deep-sealed  contusions,  recent, 
or  of  long  standing  ;  many  in  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  and    the    thoracic    viscera  :    effects    very 
speedy — complete    abstraction    of    pain,    or    at 
least  great  diminution  of  its    intensity.     Cure  af- 
ter several  operations,  some  were  after  one.     6, 
Inflammations,   opthalmias,    pleurisy,    inflamma- 
tions of  the  bowels,  of  the  testicles,  of  the  skin, 
chronic  pains  of  the    abdomen.     Diminution    or 
cessation  of  pain,  diminution  or  cessation    of  in- 
flammatory symptoms.     7.    In   paralysis,  and    in 
mercurial  tremblings.     No  effect    at    all,  unless 
when    these    diseases    were    complicated    with 
pains.     8.  In  cramps,  and  muscular   contraction, 
effect  in  general  prompt.     The  author  says  thai 
he  has  practised  acupuncturation  more  than  five 
hundred  times  in  almost  all  parts    of  the    body, 
without  having  ever  met  with  a  single  accident. 
In   fact,   the   needle,    introduced   with    caution* 
merely  pushes  aside  the    fibres    of  the    tissues, 
which  reunite  after  the  needle  is  extracted.     In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  not  a  single  drop  of 
blood  flowed    after    the    withdrawing    of  the 
needle,  Ss 
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the  imprudent  use  of  cold  water.  The  distressing  irri- 
tation and  spasms  produced  by  taking  cold  -water  to 
excess,  when  the  body  is  thus  heated,  may  frequently 
be  relieved  by  the  free  use  of  laudanum  and  brandy- 
given  internally,  and  hot  spirituous  fomentations  ap- 
plied to  the  bowels  ;  in  some  cases,  death  has  manifest- 
ly been  hurried  on  by  too  early  blood-letting.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  there  are  two  stages  in  these  affec- 
tions, -which  call  for  different  and  even  opposite  modes 
of  treatment.  In  the  first,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever, 
the  vital  powers  are  in  a  measure  suspended,  approach- 
ing to,  and  sometimes  inducing  a  complete  state  of  as- 
phyxia, and  immediate  death.  During  this  state  of  in- 
sensibility, stimuli,  both  externally  and  internally, 
should  be  freely  administered  until  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  renewed,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  system  is 
restored.  Until  these  objects  are  attained,  the  use  of 
the  lancet  is  totally  inadmissible.  1  he  second  stage 
displays  itself  by  more  or  less  arterial  excitement, — oc- 
casioning inflammation  of  the  brain,  stomach  or  intes- 
tines. The  lancet,  cupping,  division  of  the  temporal 
artery,  cathartics,  enemata  and  blisters,  are  now  called 
after  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  j  for>  to  be  used  with  promptness  and  decision,  especial- 
evacuated,  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  may  still  be  lY  when  the  patient  has  too  freely  indulged  in  spiritu- 
«ontiuued  -with  good  effect,  to  preserve  a  perspirable  I  ous  drinks, 
action  of  the  skin.  Warm  bathing  may  also  at  this 
time  be  made  use  of  to  great  advantage. — In  case  that 
the  intestinal  irritations  continue  after  the  febrile  symp- 


CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

In  our  climate  this  disorder  is  frequently  of  a  very  fa- 
-tal  nature  in  the  season  which  is  now  approaching. — 
From  the  opportunities  we  have  had  of  observing  this 
complaint  in  past  seasons,  we  are  fully  convined  of  the 
propriety  of  considering  it  as  a  febrile  disease,  not  un- 
like the  bilious  remittent  of  adults  ;  taking  this  view  of 
its  character,  instead  of  prescribing  anodyne  and  as- 
tringent mixtures  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  dis- 
charges by  the  bowels,  which  are  probably  the  effect 
of  the  general  excitement  of  the  system  occasioned  by 
the  heat  of  the  season,  and  occasionally  the  additional 
irritation  of  teething,  we  conceive  that  it  is  a  more  ra- 
tional practice  to  employ  those  remedies  which  are  cal- 
culated to  allay  the  general  febrile  excitement,  and  by 
that  means  overcome  the  excessive  irritations  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Accordingly,  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  most  successful  mode  of  treatment,  is  in  the  first 
place  to  empty  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  small  doses 
of  ipecacuanha  and  rhubarb.  Antimonial  medicines 
and  calomel  may  frequently  be  prescribed  with  good  ef- 
fect in  this  stage  of  the  disease.      If  the  fever  continues 


been  celebrated  for  liberally  endowed  and  well   con- 
ducted medical  institutions. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  this  country  we  possess  all 
the  necessary  resources  for  the  most  finished  system  of 
medical  education  that  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  diseases  of 
our  own  country,  we  enjoy  advantages,  which,  to  the 
American  pupil,  are  superior  to  those  of  any  foreign 
schools;  for  such  is  the  influence  of  soil,  climate,  the 
vicissitudes  of  seasons,  and  the  state  of  society,  that  in 
this  country  diseases  exhibit,  in  many  respects,  a  char- 
acter peculiar  to  it.  In  this  point  the  native  Physi- 
cian has  advantages  over  those  who  seek  their  educa^ 
tion  abroad,  and  trust  to  foreign  theories  in  their  treat-1 
ment  of  diseases  here. 

American  genius  has  already  contributed  largely  to* 
the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  is  now 
doing  much  to  develope  obscure  principles,  and  test 
doubtful  theories.  It  is  a  number  of  years  since  for- 
eigners began  to  view  with  surprise,  and  to  envy  the? 
rapid  advancement  of  medical  science,  the  bold  pro-- 
gress  of  the  art  of  surgery,  and  the  high  rank  in  so» 
ciety  which  all  in  the  medical  profession  in  this  coun- 
try seemed  destined  to  attain.  Much  yet  remains  fot 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations  to  do.  It  is  for 
them  to  discover  and  establish  many  improvements  in 
medicine,  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  fabric  of 
a  perfect  system,  for  which  ancient  and  modern  philoso- 
phers and  philanthropists  have  so  incessantly  labored,. 
As  the  strength  and  variety  of  talents  in  this  country,  and 


The  distressing  nausea  and  retching  which  is  com- 
mon in  these  affections,  we  have  found  to  be  the  most 
readily  overcome  by  the  application  of  hot    and   moist 

toins   are    removed,  the  chalk  julep,  with  the  addition   peppermint-leaves  to  the  region  of  the  stomach.     They 

of  laudanum  or  paregoric,  may  be  advantageously  pre-  ,  are  the  most  conveniently  applied,  by  putting   a   suffi- 

tcribed.       If  there    is   much    diarrhoea    and  tenesmus, !  cient  quantity  of  the    leaves   between    two   pieces   of  j  the  facilities  for  prosecuting   medical   inquiries   at  OUP- 

with  severe  gripings,  and  the  discharges  are  tinged  with  cloth,  then  pouring  upon  them  boiling  water,  and  with  :  public  institutions,  were  never  greater  than  at  the  pre- 

blood,  small  injections,  composed  of  starch  and  lauda- j  something  provided    for   the  purpose,  quickly  pressing  j  sent  time,  we  confidently  trust   that   American    Physi? 

aum,  will  be  more  effectual  in  relieving  the    distresses  ■  sufficiently  dry,  to  apply  to  the  region  of  the    stomach   cians  will  contribute  something  towards  this  object 

of  the  patient,  than  anodynes  administered    by  the  sto- !  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear.       We  have  often  found 

mach,  and  less  likely  to  disturb  the   functions   of  that   tn's   simple  remedy  to  allay  the  most  urgent  vomiting, 

organ  :    in  other  instances  astringents  may  be  indicated    when  the  stomach  rejected  opium  and   sedative   medi- 

to   restrain   the    profuse  liquid   evacuations   from   the  !  cines  of  every  description 

bowels. 


Among  the  means  of  prevention,  we  cannot  enough 
recommend  the  use  of  flannel  worn  next  the  skin  ;  this 
preserves  the  action  of  the  vessels  on  the  surface,  and 
while  it  acts  as  a  non-conductor,  it  guards  the  tender 
infant  from  the  extreme  heat  and  great  vicissitudes  fre- 
quently experienced  in  the  hot  mouths  of  the  year. — 
Warm  bathing,  too,  at  this  season,  by  lessening  the  ef- 
fect of  excessive  heat,  and  sudden  transitions  from  hot 
to  cold,  is  extremely  useful  to  all  fragile    constitutions. 

But  of  all  the  remedies  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, either  to  prevent  or  remove  this  disease,  we  know 
of  none  so  effectual  for  those  in  the  city  who  may  be 
attacked  by  it,  as  removal  to  the  pure  air  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  near  the  sea  shore,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  only  cooler,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner  has 
a  tendency  to  restore  the  appetite  and  strength  of  the 
patient. 


SICKNESS    CONSEQUENT  TO  HOT  WEATHER. 

Such  was  the  extreme  heat  in  the  fore  part  of  thi? 
month,  that  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
have  been  more  frequent,  among  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren, than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  witness  foi 
some  months  past.  Such,  too,  is  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  an  inordinate  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  many  inflammatory  diseases,  as  of  the  eyes,  brain, 
liver,  and  intestines,  are  likely  to  be  induced  ;  and  in- 
deed several  cases  of  apoplexy  and  oholera  morbus, 
have  already  come  to  our  knowledge.  Many  severe 
*ffections  of  the  bowels  have  also  been  brought  on  by]  cultivation  of  letters  and  general  improvement,  has  also 


MEDICAL  LECTURES. 

The  mode  of  imparting  medical  instruction  by  public 
lectures,  has  always  been  esteemed  the  best  hitherto 
adopted  among  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  dispense  or  acquire  medical  knowledge.  If 
we  look  into  the  literary  part  of  history,  we  shall  find 
that  according  as  a  spirit  of  research  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  science  has  been  cherished,  and  knowledge 
acquired,  plans  to  increase  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
a  medical  education  have  been  systematized  and  ma- 
tured by  the  establishment  and  support  of  public  insti- 
tutions. In  illustration  of  this  fact  it  may  be  observed 
ihat  the  ancients,  in  the  proudest  days  of  their  glory, 
were  as  much  distinguished  for  their  numerous  schools, 
as  for  the  high  character  of  the  philosophers  who  gov- 
erned them. 

The  usefulness  of  schools  of  medicine  is  not  confined 
to  the  benefits  which  the  profession  may  claim  from  the 
talents  that  they  develope,  or  the  learning  which  they 
disseminate  among  the  pupils.  Such  are  the  habits  of 
industry  and  constant  research  which  the  office  of  teach- 
ing necessarily  imposes  upon  the  instructer,  that  in  this 
way  medical  schools  have  led  to  many  important  dis- 
coveries, and  practical'improvements. 

Public  seminaries  have  always  possessed  the  most  effi- 
cient means  for  qualifying  persons  designed  for  the 
practice  of  our  profession  ;  and  the  connection  between 
philosophy  and  medicine  has  always  been  preserved,  so 
that  every  nation  which  has  been  distinguished   for  the 


EFFECTS  CF  THE  CROTON  OIL. 
Dr  Fenogho,  of  Turin,  has*  published  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  use  of  the  above-mention- 
ed oil  ;  from  which  he  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

1st.  That  the  effects  of  this  oil  are  to  produce 
a  sense  of  burning  in  the  fauces,  slight  pains  in 
the  belly,  and  a  general  sense  of  fatigue. 

2d.  That  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic of  no  ordinary  powers;  but  not  to  be 
administered  where  there  exists  any  inflamma- 
tory action  of  the  digestive  canal. 

3d.  That  it  does  not  possess  any  diuretic  pro- 
perty. 

4th.  That,  generally  speaking,  in  the  doses 
usually  administered,  it  is  powerfully  drastic. 

5th.  That,  in  doses  of  a  drop,  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  violent  effects  that  have  been  by  some 
attributed  to  it. 

6tb.  That,- where  more  numerous  evacuations 
have  been  procured,  other  purgatives,  or  glys- 
ters,  have  assisted  its  action. 

7th.  That,  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  avoided. 

8th.  That  it  should  not  be  given  in  solution, 
as  it  appears  thereby  to  be  imperfect  in  its  action. 
So  far  Dr  Fenoglio's  experience  extends.  We 
have,  immediately  following,  the  result  of  ex- 
periments made  in  the  clinical  department  of  the 
University  of  Padua,  communicated  to  us  by  Pi- 
etro  Benvenxjti,  and  which  appear  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  experience  of  the  English  prac- 
titioner. The  conclusions  this  latter  gentlemao 
has  arrived  at  are  the  following: — 

1st.  That  the  Croton  oil  is  the  most  violent  o£ 
all  drastic  purgatives  at  present  known. 
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2d.  That  this  oil  produces  its  effects  without 
the  medium  of  any  vehicle  (by  mere  contact.) 

3d.  That  the  irritation  of  the  fauces  produced 
ky  it,  is  always  greatest  when  the  oil  is  least  di- 
luted. 

4th.  That  half  a  drop  operates  in  a  much 
greater  degree  of  proportionate  violence  than  a 
larger  quantity. 

5th.  That  the  purgative  effects  are  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  irritation  produced  upon  the 
fauces. 

6  th.  That  it  is  possessed  not  only  of  an  acrid, 
but  of  a  caustic  quality  also. 

7th  and  lastly.  That,  besides  its  action  on  the 
fauces  and  intestines,  it  appears  to  exert  a  power 
over  the  urinary  apparatus,  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  urine  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Professor 
thinks  that  it  may  be  given  with  every  chance 
of  success  in  cases  of  Diabetes  mellitus. — Lond. 
Medical  and  Physical  Journ. 

CHARACTER  OF  LINNiEUS. 
This  celebrated  naturalist  was  in  his  person 
rather  below  the  middle  size  ;  the  features  of 
his  countenance  were  not  regularly  handsome, 
but  his  eye  was  full  of  fire,  and  beamed  with  in- 
telligence— possessed  of  passions  that  were  vio- 
lent and  easily  excited,  he  was  nevertheless  an 
agreeable  companion  ;  his  conversation  was  gay, 
brilliant,  and  facetious,  and  his  warmest  parox- 
ysms of  anger  lasted  but  for  a  moment — his  am- 
bition of,  and  excellence  in,  science  was  unbound- 
ed ;  no  exertions,  no  labor  in  its  cause,  were 
either  tedious  or  wearisome  to  him.  In  sum- 
mer he  allowed  himself  but  five,  and  in  winter 
nine  hours  of  sleep.  He  has  been  charged  with 
parsimony,  and  the  manner  of  his  living,  which 
was  plain  and  frugal,  has  been  produced  as  an 
evidence  of  it;  but  his  beneficence  in  refusing 
acceptance  of  any  remuneration  for  his  lectures 
to  indigent  students — his  charity  to  the  necessi- 
tous, and  his  liberalily  of  expense  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  science,  were  not  consistent  with 
an  avaricious  disposition.  He  entertained  the 
greatest  reverence  for  the  Deity,  and  in  his  lec- 
tures delighted  to  expatiate  on  the  greatness 
and  excellence  of  his  attributes,  thereby  instil- 
ling a  similar  spirit  into  the  breasts  of  his  pupils. 
His  memory  was  uncommonly  vigorous  in  his 
youth,  but  owing  perhaps  to  his  very  intent  and 
earnest  application,  it  began  to  fail  at  the  age  of 
fifty.  His  character  is  elegantly  summed  up  by 
Condorcet  in  his  panegyric,  "  tender  to  his 
friends,  amiable  and  blithesome  in  familiar  con- 
verse, noble  with  the  great,  plain  and  good  na- 
tured  to  his  inferiors,  LinnsBus  never  purchased 
by  baseness  the  privilege  of  making  others  feel 
the  humiliating  weight  of  pride,  and  was  the 
less  jealous  of  affecting  a  precarious  prerogative, 
than  he  was  confident  of  his  real  greatness." — 
New-York  American. 


power  to  make  valuable  additions,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  a  cabinet  will  be 
formed  consisting  of  such  a  variety  as  will  do 
credit  to  the  scientific  character  of  our  State. 
With  a  view  of  exciting  a  more  general  inter- 
est in  the  objects  for  which  this  Society  was 
formed,  and  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  any  in- 
dividuals who  might  have  dispositions  friendly 
to  the  institution,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
make  a  more  public  appeal  than  had  hitherto 
been  done  in  Us  behalf.  An  adddress  was  ac- 
cordingly pronounced,  at  the  request  of  the  So- 
ciety, by  Dr  Page  on  Friday  evening  last,  at  the 
Court  House  in  this  town,  which,  we  were 
pleased  to  observe,  was  attended  by  a  highly 
respectable  and  and  intelligent  auditory  The 
address  contained  an  able  exposition  of  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  Society,  the  degree 
of  success  which  had  already  attended  their  ef- 
forts, and  the  importance  of  fostering  an  institu- 
tion so  well  calculated  to  afford  means  of  illus- 
trating and  explaining  the  natural  history  and 
geological  peculiarities  of  our  country. 

The  Society  in  the  collection  cf  materials 
for  their  cabinet  have  not  been  confined  to  a  sys- 
tem strictly  mineralogical,  nor  to  specimens  from 
our  own  country  only.  They  ate  desirous  to 
procure  articles  of  this  nature  from  abroad 
wherever  they  can  be  furnished  by  intelligent 
travellers,  with  a  specification  of  their  locali- 
ties and  characteristics.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  in  collections  of  shells ;  and  coins 
have  not  been  neglected.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
who  may  have  opportunities  will  do  all  m  their 
power  to  aid  this  infant  Society  in  objects  so  dis- 
interested and  so  laudable,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  form  a  cabinet  which  shall  be  suff;c  ently  am- 
ple to  gratify  a  liberal  cli'fiosVty. — Portland  pap. 


MINERALOGY. 
A  society  has  been  established  in  Portland  for 
about  four  years  past  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
facilities  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  this  inter- 
esting branch  of  physical  science,  and  though, 
as  yet,  few  in  numbers  and  limited  in  means, 
they  have  done  much  to  give  advancement  to 
their  favorite  object.  From  small  beginnings 
a  respectable  collection  of  specimens  has  been 
already  gathered,  and  if  suitable  encouragement 
is  afforded  by  those  who  may   have  it  ia   their 


Extirpation  of  the  Ovarta. — Tn  the  83d  No.  of 
the  Edinbuigh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  our  read- 
ers will  find  an  interesting  paper  upon'  this  subject  by 
Mr  Lizard,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiolgy  at  Ed- 
inburgh, in  -which  are  detailed  three  very  instructive 
cases,  which  occurred  to  Dr  McDacoul  of  Kentucky, 
and  whose  history  was  first  communicated  to  the  cele- 
brated Surgeon,  Mr  John  Bell.  All  of  them  recovered 
under  an  operation.  Another very  instructive  case  is 
also  given  from  his  own  pvaci  ice,  and  though  he  was 
singularly,  deceived  in  regard  to  the  patient's  disease, 
she-  recovered— and  the  result  shows  us  that  less  dan- 
ger is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  operation  of  gastrolo- 
my,  for  diseased  ovarla,  extra-uterine  conception,  &c. 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  practicability  of  this 
operation  has  long  been  doubted,  and  the  profession  at 
large,  perhaps,  are  still  quite  ignorant  that  it  has  re- 
peatedly been  performed.  We  are  told  by  Mr  Lizars 
that  L'  Aumonier,  who  was  chief  Surgeon  to  the  great 
Hospital  at  Rouen  about  fifty  years  ago,  extirpated  the 
ovarium  successfully  ;  and  since  his  time  it  has  been 
repeatedly  removed,  and  sometimes  with  success,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  Germany,  and  America.  L'r  Na- 
than  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  once  performed  the  opera- 
tion successfully,  and  has  published  an  account  of  it  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal.  Till  now  he  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
first  who  dared  to  undertake  the  operation  in  this,  or, 
in  fact,  in  any  other  country  ;  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  paper  of  Mr  Lizars,  that  he  must  share  the  credit  of 
the  operation  with  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  oth- 
ers who  before  him  undertook  and  performed  it  with 
decided  success. 

Boron, — The  readiest  method  of  obtaining  boron, 
without  losing  too  much  potassium,  is  to  heat  the  pot- 
assium with  fluo-borate  of  potash.  Boron  and  silicium 
resemble  each  other  in  their  properties  nearly  as  sul- 
phur and  silicium,  or  as  phosphorus  and  arsenic.      I 


have  produced  sulphuret  of  boron  ;  a  white  and  pul> 
verulent  substance,  which  dissolves  in  water,  yielding 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Boron  burns  in  chlorine  ; 
the  chloride  of  boron  is  a  permanent  gas,  which  is  de- 
composed in  moist  air,  producing  a  dense  vapor,  and 
in  water  giving  muriatic  and  boracic  acids.  It  con- 
denses one  and  a  half  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacat' 
gas. — Berselius,  Bib.  Unia. 

Motion  of  the  Electric  Fluid. — It  has  long  bee* 
received  as  a  fact,  that  an  electrical  fluid  was  capable 
of  being  transmitted  through  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance (say  three  or  four  miles)  instantaneously,  and 
without  any  sensible  diminution  of  its  intensity.  Mr 
Barlow,  however,  by  employing  wires  of  various  lengths 
up  to  840  feet,  and  measuring  the  energy  of  the  elec- 
tric action  by  the  deflection  produced  in  a  magnetic 
needle,  has  found  that  the  intensity  diminishes  very  ra- 
pidly, and  very  nearly  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. Hence  the  idea  of  constructing  electrical  tel- 
egraphs is  quite  chimerical.  He  found,  also,  that  the 
effect  was  greater  with  a  wire  of  a  certain  size  than, 
with  one  smaller,  yet  that  nothing  was  gained  by  in- 
creasing the  diameter  of  the  wire,  beyond  a  given  limit. 

Selenium — Professor  Scholtz,  of  Vienna,  somo  time 
ago  succeeded  in  extracting  selenium  from  the  residuum 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  works  at  Lnkawitz  in  Bohemia, 
where  the  sulphur  employ ed  is  obtained  from  pyrites 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  till  then  unknown 
locality  of  selenium.  Mr  E.  P.  Thomson,  a  chemical 
manufacturer  of  Manchester,  in  making  muriatic  acid, 
uses  sulphuric  acid  prepared  from  the  pyrites  of  the 
Talis  mountain  in  Angiesea,  and  has  also  discovered 
that  selenium  distils  over  with  the  muriatic  acid  into 
the  receivers,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  the  form  of  a  red- 
dish brown  substance,  which  does  not  appear  to  dete- 
riorate the  acid  in  the  least.  The  quantity  yielded  by 
the  acid  is  very  small. — Annal.  of  Phil. 

Belladona  Atropa. — The  narcotic  principle  of  the 
belladona  atropa,  or  deadly  carrot,  has  been  obtained 
in  a  separate  state  by  M.  Runge,  by  avoiding  alkaline 
solutions,  through  which  former  attempts  had  failed, 
and  using  magnesia  as  a  re-agent :  its  form  is  crystal- 
line ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  and  in  slight  doses  causes 
the  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the  patients'*  eyes,  which 
distinguishes  the  use  of  the  plant  itself. 

Crystals  of  Bitumen — which,  after  long  standing, 
had  been  deposited  by  rectified  petroleum,  were  lately 
exhibited  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  Par- 
is ;  they  were  opaque  and  small,  and  possessed  none 
of  the  properties  of  the  diamond,  as  some  might  have 
expected.  M.  Sido  mentioned  having  seen  compressed 
polyhedrous  crystals  formed  in  bitumen. 

By  a  late  arrival  from  New-Orleans,  it  appears  that 
on  the  1st  inst.  it  was  sickly  in  that  City,  although  the 
yellow  fever  had  not  appeared — and  all  unacclimated 
persons  were  advised  todeave  the  City. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  June  18th  ;  from  the.  Health-Office  Returns. 
June  11. — John  Donalds,  14  mo  ;  Joseph  T.  Leseur, 

2  1-2  ;  Joseph  Chandler,  3.  12th. — Sally  Shed  ;  Isaac 
Thomas.  13th. — Solomon  Adams,  79  ;  Joseph  JefHs, 
39  ;  Hiram  Cobura,  50  ;  Sarah  R.  Butler,  32  ;  Helen 
K.  Freeman,  10 ;  James  E.  Baldwin,  5  ;  Mary  R.  Tre- 
vett,  19  ;  14th.— Lucy  W.  Watson,  14  ;  Thankful  An- 
drews, 51.  I5(h. — Caroline  A.  Fuller,  10  mo  ;  Aiary 
E.  Connell,  1  week  ;  Edward  Benson,  51  ; Val- 
entine ;    Albert  H.  Badger,  18  ;    Phinehas  Parker,  juu. 

3  1-2  ;  John  Chafeen,  17  mo  ; Ordway.      17th. 

—  Patty  V\  c-bber,  40  ;  James  Shannon,  3  weeks  ;  James 
McCiau'chlin,  8  mo.      18th.  — Harriet  Burroughs. 

FUs^  g — Measles,  3 — Old  Age,  1 — Accidental,  1  — 
Typhus  Fiver,  1 — Consunrjdion,  3 — Dropsy.  1  —  Throat 
Distemper,  1 — Stoppage  in  ihe.  Bunds,  1 — Lung  Fever, 
1 — Chrome  Diarrhera,  1 — Stillborn,  2 — Croup,  2 — In- 
flammation in  the  Bowels,  1 — Drowned,  1.    City  poor,  2. 

Died — In  Troy,  N.  Y.  Dr  John  Willard,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age. 

At  Shawanestown,. Indiana,  on  the  7th  ult.  Dr  P.  K\. 
Allen,  formerly  of  Lausinburgh.  J 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

DR  ROGET's  SEVENTH  LECTURE. 

Dr  Roget  proceeded,  in  his  Seventh  Lecture, 
to  treat  of  the  Comparative  Physiology  of  the 
9enses  of  Smell  and  Hearing.  The  exciting 
causes  of  Smell,  he  observed,  are  effluvia  arising 
from  certain  volatile  bodies,  and  conveyed  into 
the  nostrils  by  the  air.  In  some  cases,  the  whole 
substance  is  convertible  into  gas ;  in  others,  the 
odorous  matter  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  sepa- 
rate state  :  but  the  extraordinary  tenuitj  and  le- 
vity of  the  odoriferous  particles,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  render  it  impossible  to  appreciate 
them  by  any  instruments  which  art  or  science 
has  devised.  They  afford  striking  illustrations 
of  the  prodigious  divisibility  of  matter.  The 
most  copious  exhalations  from  a  kw  grains  of 
musk  or  assafoetida  will  be  continually  emitted, 
even  for  many  years,  without  occasioning  the 
least  perceptible  loss  of  weight. 

The  organs  which  have  been  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  impressions  from  the  subtle 
effluvia  are,  in  most  animals,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  respiratory  passages.  In  terres- 
trial animals,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  necessity 
of  the  function  of  Respiration  ;  and  the  structure 
acquired  for  this  function  is  made  subservient  to 
the  additional  purpose  of  Smell. _  In  aquatic  an- 
imals, on  the  other  hand,  separate  organs  are 
provided  especially  for  this  sense. 

The  cavity  of  the  nostrils  is  always  double  in 
vertebrated  animals  of  the  former  class,  being  di- 
vided by  a  middle  partition  ;  and  tiie  whole  of  its 
internal ■'surface  is  lined  by  a  soft  membrane, 
called  the  Sch-neidenan  membrane,  which  is  con- 
stantly preserved  in  a  slate  of  moisture,  and  up- 
on which  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  are  distributed.  These  nerves  are 
the  first  that  proceed  from  the  basis  of  the  brain  : 
and  their  relative  magnitude  in  different  tribes 
of  animals,  affords  an  indication  of  the  degree  in 
which  this  sense  is  exercised.  The  numerous 
blood  vessels  which  supply  the  membrane  also 
contribute  to  the  sensibility  of  the  organ.  Sev- 
eral thin  and  delicate  bones  project  into  the  cav- 
ity of  the  nostrils,  which  are  evidently  intended 
to  arrest  the  odoriferous  effluvia  in  their  pas- 
sage, and  to  increase  the  surface  of  membranes 
exposed  to  their  action.  In  man,  they  consist  of 
three    pair    of  convoluted    bones,  which    leave 


j  magnitude  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  the  degree 
of  developement  of  the  cribriform  lamella,  eth- 
moid processes,  and  upper  and  lower  turbinated 
bones;  and  the  difference  of  form  exhibited  by 
these  several  parts.  The  spiral  or  convoluted 
forms  of  these  bones,  in  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
were  contrasted  with  their  lamellar  structure 
and  ramified  distribution  in  the  purely  carnivo- 
rous tribes.  These  diversities  were  exempli- 
fied in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  horse, 
sheep,  goat,  deer,  and  other  ruminants;  the 
hedge-hog,  mole;  the  weasel  tribe,  the  dog,  cat, 
and  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  in- 
ternal organ  of  Smell  in  the  hog,  was  shown  to 
be  very  analogous  to  that  of  man,  in  point  of 
simplicity  of  structure  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
ihe  greatest  degree  of  complexity  is  displayed 
in  the  prodigiously  expanded  platen  of  the  inner 
bones  of  the  nostrils  of  the  seal.  This  animal 
has  the  faculty  of  closing  the  orifice  of  the  nos- 
tril at  pleasure.  Herbivorous  animals  distin- 
guish vegetable  odors  with  greater  accuracy 
than  they  do  the  odors  arising  from  animal  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  reverse  is  observed  with  regard 
to  quadrupeds  whose  habits  are  decidedly  car- 
nivorous. On  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded 
that  in  man  the  structure  as  well  as  functions  of 
the  organs  of  Smell,  are  more  allied  to  those  of 
the  mammalia  which  feed  on  vegetables,  than 
to  those  which  subsist  on  animal  substances. 

Similar  distinctions,  Dr  Roget  showed,  may 
be  established  among  the  different  tribes  of  birds. 
The  olfactory  nerves  are  larger,  and  the  nasal 
bones  more  developed  in  birds  of  prey  than  in 
granivorous  birds.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  they 
are  in  general  exceedingly  small,  and  their  func- 
tions imperfectly  performed.  As  the  food  natu- 
ral to  these  tribes  has  but  little  odor,  so  we  of- 
ten find  that  they  swallow  by  mistake  substances 
of  a  very  different  nature,  which  resemble  it. 
Thus  poultry  have  been  kuown  to  swallow  the 
whole  contents  of  a  pot  of  white  paint,  which 
they  mistook  for  their  usual  food  of  barley  meal 
and  water. 

Fishes  appear  to  be  sensible  of  odorous  ema- 
nations diffused  through  the  water  which  sur- 
rounds them ;  and  they  exercise  the  sense  of 
Smell  by  compressing  the  water  impregnated 
with  these  particles  against  their  nostrils.  The 
nostrils  in  this  class  of  animals  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  respiratory  passages,  but  are  mere- 
ly cavities  situated  on  each  side  of  the  snout, 
opening  external!}',  but  having  no  other  outlet. 
These  external  openings  appear  double  on  each 
'■ude,  from  their   being,  divided    by    a    valvular 


three  channels  for  the  passageof  the  air.  Sev- 
eral cavities  in  the  neighboring  bones  also  com- 
municate with  those   of   the    nostrils,  and    have   moveable    membrane    thrown  across    the    aper- 


been  supposed  to  be  subservient  to  the  sense  of 
smell;  but  later  anatomists  have  rejected  thisopin- 
ion,  and  they  are  now  believed  to  be  useful  prin- 
cipally in  giving  tone  and  modulation  to  the  /oice. 
Dr  Roget  (hen  entered  mto  a  review  of  the 
principal  varieties  which  the  several  kinds  of 
quadrupeds  exhibit  in  the  structure  of  these  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  organs  of  Smell.  He  noticed, 
in  particular,  the  great  features  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  carnivorous  species,  and^tbose  which 
feed  on  vegetables,  with  regard  to  the    relative 


ture ;  behind  which  is  found  a  very  elegantly 
plaited  membrane,  disposed  in  semicircular  folds, 
and  having  the  olfactory  nerves  distributed  on 
its  surface.  The  opinion  advanced  by  Dumerit, 
that  the  perceptions  which  fishes  hive  of  odor- 
ous particles,  should  rather  be  ctassed  under 
those  of  Taste  than  of  Smell,  in  consequence  of 
their  affecting  the  organ  in  a  liquid,  instead  of  a 
gaseous  form,  was  discussed. 

The  mode  in  which  odorous  effluvia    produce 
their  imprcss.ons  on  the  orgac,  was   next    made 


the  subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  various  facts  stated 
in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  chymical  action  upon  the  expan- 
sion of  the  olfactory  nerve  ;  or  rather  that  this 
action  was  excited  through  the  medium  of  the 
fluid,  with  which  the  nerves  are  surrounded,  and 
constantly  preserved  in  a  state  of  moisture.  A 
number  of  proofs  were  adduced  that  all  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies  are  continually  sending  off 
very  subtle  effluvia,  which  our  organs  are  not 
sufficiently  acute  to  perceive,  unless  when  they 
are  much  concentrated,  but  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  actions  of  the  inferior  animals  furnish, 
abundant  evidence.  To  predaciou3  animals  it 
is  a  sense  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  ap- 
pears, in  different  instances,  to  guide  them  from 
great  distances  in  the  discovery  and  pursuit  of 
their  prey. 

Dr  Roget  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Physiology  of  the  sense  of  Hearings  by  which 
animals  are  made  sensible  of  the    minute    vibra- 
tions of  the  pai  tides  of  elastic  substances.     The 
manner  in  which  these  vibrations  are    produced, 
and  the  mode  by  which,  in  conformity  with    the 
mechanical  laws  which  regulate  the  phenomena 
of  collision  among  elastic  bodies,  they  are  prop- 
agated through   the   air,  or   other   surrounding 
medium,  till  they  are  received  by  the  ear,  were 
explained  and  illustrated.     The  progress  of  the 
sonorous  undulations  was  then  followed,  in  their 
concentration  by  the  sinuosities  of  the   external 
organ,  and    in    their   transmission    through    the 
meatus   externus,  till    they   impinge    upon    the 
membrane  of  the  ear-drum;,  by  which  that   pas- 
sage is  closed.     The  anatomy    of  the    interna! 
parts  of  this  curious  and  intricate  organ  was  de- 
scribed ;  preparations  of  all  the   parts  were    ex- 
hibited; and  all  the  descriptions  rendered  intelli- 
gible by  drawings,  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  allow  of  their  being  distinctly  seen  at  a 
distance.     As   it    would    be    impossible,  without 
similar    assistance,  to    convey    any    satisfactory 
ideas  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  these    mi- 
nute parts,  we  shall  not   attempt    to    engage    in 
the  details  connected    with    this    subject,  which 
were  stated  by    the    lecturer;    and  shall  decline 
entering  into    the   labyrinth,   as  it   is   so   aptly 
termed,  of  the  internal  ear,  unprovided  with  the 
only  clue  which  could  conduct  us  safely  through 
its  windings.     We  shall  only  remark,  that   it    is 
in  these  tortuous    passages,  which  compose   the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear,  that  the    aerial    vibrations, 
received  through  the   tympanum,  or   ear-drumr 
produce  corresponding    undulations  in  the    fluid 
which  fills  these  passages;   and  that  these  undu- 
lations become  divided  into  two  series,  each  con- 
ducted through  separate  spiral  channels    in    the 
cochlea,  till  they  are    made    to    unite,  and    pro- 
duce more  concentrated  impressions  on  the  deli- 
cate filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  are 
expanded  to  receive  them. 

From  the  structure  and  economy  of  the  ear  hi 
man,  Dr  Roget  descended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  corresponding  organ's  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. These  present  a  very  considerable  diver- 
sity, both  in  the  form  and  degree  of  complication 
of  their  parts,  and  their  adaptation    to   different 
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modes  and  pursuits  of  life.  After  surveying 
these  differences  in  terrestrial  animals,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  review  of  this  fuuction  in  the 
aquatic  tribes;  water  being  the  medium  of  sound 
to  the  latter,  as  air  is  to  the  former.  Experi- 
ments were  stated,  from  which  it  appears  that 
water  conveys  sounds  with  more  intensity,  and 
to  greater  distances,  than  air.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  that  of  hard  and  solid  bodies  being 
also  good  conductors  of  sound,  are  consequences 
of  the  laws  of  corpuscular  action,  relating  to  the 
compressibility  and  elasticity  of  the  particles  of 
these  bodies  within  a  certain  limited  range.  We 
find,  according!}',  that  fishes  are  exceedingly 
alive  to  impressions  of  sound  ;  and  that  although 
there  is  no  external  passage  for  receiving  the 
undulations  of  the  water  by  which  sounds  are 
propagated,  the  internal  organ  is  considerably 
developed,  and  a  complete  apparatus  provided 
for  the  exercise  of  this  sense. 

This  Lecture  was  concluded  by  an  account  of 
the  successive  addition  of  parts  which  may  be 
traced  iD  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  organs 
of  hearing,  in  following  the  order  of  gradation 
from  the  Crustacea,  through  the  different  tribes 
of  fishes  and  of  reptiles,  to  the  more  complicated 
structures  that  are  met  with  among  birds  and 
mammalia. 


Fiom  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
BECK  AND     DUNLOP     ON    MEDICAL    JURISPRU- 
DENCE.* 

About  a  year  ago,  we  solicited  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  more  especially  of  those  among 
them  who  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve 
as  jurymen  on  criminal  trials,  to  the  elaborate 
work  on  medical  jur.sprudence  then  published 
by  Messrs  Paris  and  Fonblanque  of  London. 
We  have  no  wish  to  qualify,  in  any  measure,  the 
commendation  we  at  the  lime  bestowed  on  that 
work,  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  express 
our  surprise  that  the  authors  should  not,  ere 
dow,  have  found  it  their  interest  to  produce  an 
edition  of  it  relieved  of  that  large  mass  of  mate- 
rials interesting  only  to  the  medical  profession, 
and,  indeed,  only  to  those  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  practise  in  London,  which  we  saw, 
and  foretold,  must  operate  as  a  serious  dead 
weight  against  the  circulation  of  their  work 
throughout  the  empire  at  large.  The  privileges 
and  powers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  London  are,  no  doubt,  important 
matters;  but  nobody  could  deny  that  they  were 
quite  absurdly  introduced  and  discussed,  and  that 
too  at  most  enormous  length,  in  a  book  profess- 
ing to  be  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  all  law- 
yers, all  medical  men,  and,  above  all,  of  all  ju- 
rymen. 

We  have,  therefore,  very  considerable  pleas- 
ure in  making  known  to  our  readers  the  appear- 
ance of  another  work  on  the  same  science,  which 
contains  quite  as  much  useful  matter  as  that  of 
Paris  and  Fonblanque,  which  contains  none  of 
the  uncalled-for  additions  that  disfigured  and  en- 


*  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  R.T.  Beck, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  of  New- 
York.  Second  edition.  With  Notes,  and  an  Appendix 
of  Original  Cases,  and  the  latest  Discoveries;  by  Wil- 
liam Dunlop,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London  ;  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical,  and  of  1he  Werne- 
lian  Society  of  Natural  History,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Lec- 
turer od  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c,  &c.  London  ; 
Anderson,  West  Smjlhlifcld,  &g« 


cumbered  theirs,  and  which  may  be  had  for 
about  one  half  of  its  price.  This  is  the  Ame- 
rican treatise  of  Dr  Beck  of  New  York,  as  re- 
cently re-published  in  London  by  Mr  William 
Dunlop,  the  same  gentleman  whose  excellent 
lectures  on  medicai  jurisprudence  attracted  so 
large  a  share  of  public  attention,  last  year,  in 
Edinburgh. 

Dr  Andrew  Duncan,  junior,  has  given  an  ela- 
borate and  scientific  review  of  the  original  work 
of  Beck,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  of  July  1824,  and  which  concludes  in 
these  words :  "  Under  the  unassuming  title  of 
Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Dr  Beck 
has  presented  us  with  a  comprehensive  system, 
which  embraces  almost  every  valuable  fact  or 
doctrine  relating  to  it.  Each  of  its  diversified 
departments  has  been  investigated  so  minutely, 
that  few  cases  can  occur  in  practice,  in  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  seek  elsewhere  for  farther 
information."  We  shall  not  attempt  to  add  any- 
thing to  this  eulogy  of  so  competent  a  judge,  in 
so  far  as  the  original  work  is  concerned.  But 
we  must  remark,  that  Mr  Dunlop  has  performed 
his  editorial  duties  in  a  manner  highly  honora- 
ble to  himself,  and  so  as  to  confer  great  aditional 
value  on  the  English  edition  of  Dr  Beck's  book, 
as  compared  with  the  American  one.  Being  in 
correspondence  with  his  author,  he  has  avow- 
edly profited  largely  by  his  communications  and 
corrections,  down  even  to  the  last  page  of  his 
appendix  :  but  this  is  not  the  chief  matter.  Mr 
Dunlop  having  served  long,  and  with  much  d.s- 
tuiction  in  both  hemispheres,  as  a  surgeon  in 
our  army,  and  having,  moreover,  obtained  ac- 
cess to  the  private  journals  kept  by  the  distin- 
guished lawyer  who  now  presides  over  the 
Justiciary  Court  in  Scotland,  has,  from  both 
these  sources  of  information,  been  enabled  to  in- 
crease to  a  prodigious  extent  the  value  of  the 
American  book  he  had  undertaken  to  edit.  He 
has  added,  in  the  shape  of  notes,  a  great  number 
of  most  curious  Scotch  cases,  altogether  unknown 
to  Messrs  Paris  and  Fonblanque  ;  and  these,  of 
course,  reported  in  a  style  of  the  most  perfect, 
and,  indeed,  authoritative  accuracy.  The  results 
of  his  own  military  practise  are  communicated 
in  the  same  shape:  these  often  throw  new  and 
important  light  on  the  topics  under  discussion, 
so  as  to  render  them  extremely  valuable  to  pro- 
fessional readers  ;  and  they  are  always  presented 
in  a  style  so  natural  and  original,  that,  we  are 
quite  sure,  they  must  add  greatly  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  book  among  the  great  mass  of 
readers.  It  is  really  quite  delightful  to  come 
upon  one  of  those  picturesque  anecdotes,  detailed 
with  all  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  Quorum  pars 
magna  feeling,  in  the  midst  of  merely  scientific 
details. 

Paris  and  Fontblanque's  book  is  in  three  octa- 
vos. The  present  work  is  not  printed  in  such 
grand  style,  nor  on  half  so  fine  paper;  but  it 
contains  (the  English  edition  we  mean)  every- 
thing really  and  particularly  useful  in  the  other, 
in  one  business-like,  closely  printed,  thick  octavo 
of  640  pages  at  one  half  of  the  price.  We  are 
sure  we  have  said  quite  enough  to  fix  some  por- 
tion of  public  attention  on  the  book,  and  this  is  all 
we  wished  to  do.  The  ignorant  state  in  which 
Jurymen  continually  come  to  the  consideration 
of  points  of  medical  evidence  on  criminal  trials, 
is  truly  lamentable.  In  regard  to  men  of  any 
habits  of  reading,  it  is  really  sinful ;  and  certainly 


not  the  less  so,  because  the  works,  which  they 
ought  to  read  arid  master,  happen  to  be  about 
the  most  interesting  and  amusing  books  in  the 
whole  world.  The  work  of  Beck  and  Dunlop 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  even  the  merest  literary  lounger  could  take 
up  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  the  sofa.  We  know 
of  no  romances  half  so  interesting  as  the  real 
"tales  of  terror"  to  be  found  scattered  over 
these  pages  ;  and  not  a  few  of  these,  being  Ame- 
rican and  Scotch,  have  never  before  made  their 
appearance,  in  any  shape  at  all,  accessible  to 
the  general  reader. 

There  is  one  remark  more  which  we  must 
make.  In  this  book  all  sorts  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  persons  wounded, 
poisoned,  half  strangled,  half  drowned,  &c.  are 
to  be  found  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  innume- 
rable instances  every  day  occurring,  in  which  so 
much  benefit  might  be  derived  from  the  posses- 
sion of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  we  really  cannot 
hesitate  about  saying  that  the  work  before  us 
ought  to  take  its  place  upon  the  shelf  of  the 
country  gentleman's  and  farmer's  library,  espe- 
cially in  remote  and  wild  parts  of  the  country, 
even  if  there  were  no  chance  of  the  possessor 
being  called  upon  to  prepare  himself  for  any 
duties  but  strictly  domestic  ones.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  a  book  so  full  of  facts  and  sense,  and 
got  up  with  such  an  honourable  disdain  of  those 
fashionable  arts,  which  never  ought  to  have  any 
admission  where  facts  and  sense  are  the  matters 
in  hand,  must  soon  command  general  attention  ; 
and  we  certainly  have  no  doubt  at  all,  that,  if  it 
commands  attention,  it  will  retain  favour. 

A  great  many  of  our  first  medical  writers  have 
been  wags  in  their  way  ;  and  assuredly  Mr  Dun- 
lap  displays  a  noble  share  of  this  characteristic 
humour,  as  well  as  the  higher  qualities  with 
which  that  has  so  often  been  combined,  His 
notes  are,  many  of  them,  quite  delicious.  One 
wishes  there  were  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
book  by  themselves.  But  all  this,  perhaps,  ia 
due  time. 


HOOPING  COUGH. 
The  plan  of  treatment  which  in  this  disease 
has  proved  most  beneficial,  consists  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  air  whch  the  patient  breathes,  and 
the  food  which  he  takes,  as  well  as  in  the  proper 
administration  of  medicines.  If  the  disease  occur 
in  summer,  the  patient  may  be  permitted  to  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  when  the  wind  is  not 
easterly;  but  if  in  winter,  he  should  be  confined 
to  one  or  more  rooms,  the  temperature  of  which 
should  he  preserved,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be- 
tween 60  deg.  and  65  deg.^  or  at  summer  heat. 
The  food  should  be  of  a  light  and  demulcent 
kind,  and,  therefore,  confined  to  vegetables,  light 
puddings,  and  milk;  a  strict  adherence  to  which 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  important  point  in  the 
management  of  the  disease.  With  regard  to 
medicine,  nothing  so  soon  allays  the  spasmodic 
violence  of  the  cough  as  small  dos?s  of  Prussio 
Acid  combined  with  carbonate  of  Potash,  and  the 
extract  of  Belladonna,  given  in  a  cupful  of  the 
common  Almond  Emulsion,  sweetened  with  the 
Syrup  of  Tohi.  When  the  patient,  however,  is 
very  young,  and  the  phlegm  is  swallowed  instead 
of  being  expectorated  during  the  coujrh,  small 
doses  of  Ipecananha  Wine  mav  be  substituted  for 
the  Prussic  Acid  ;  and  the  Belladonna,  instead  of 
being  given  internally,  may  be  united  with  Bur» 
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gundy  Pitch  and  Oil  of  Amber,  and  applied  as  a 
piaster  upon  the  neck,  and  between  the  shoul 
ders,  in  which  situation  it  affects  those  respira- 
tory nerves  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
Chest  and  the  diaphragm.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  Embrocat.ons  prove  useful  ;  and,  in  no  in- 
stance can  the  prejud.ces  of  parents,  in  favour  of 
a  particular  description  of  remedy,  be  so  properly 
humoured.  We  forbear  to  notice  the  doses  of 
either  the  Prussic  Acid  or  the  Belladonna,  be- 
cause both  are  remed.es  of  too  powerful  a  kind 
to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of. unprofessional  pre- 
servers. As  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  cough 
has  subsided,  the  use  of  the  Prussic  Acid  should 
be  suspended,  and  either  the  Peruvian  Bark,  or 
the  Salts  obtained  from  the  pale  and  yellow  spe- 
cies of  that  vegetable  remedy,  and  combined 
with  Sulphuric  Acid,  the  Sulphates  of  Quina  and 
of  Cinconia  ;  or  small  doses  of  the  Oxyde  of  Zinc, 
or  the  subnitrate  of  Bismuth,  combined  with  the 
Belladonna,  administered.  These  will  be  found 
strikingly  beneficial  in  raising  the  strength;  as 
well  as  diminishing  the  spasmodic  tendency, 
which  otherwise  is  apt  to  continue  for  a  longer 
period,  even  after  the  disease  may  be  considered, 
in  other  respects,  cured.  By  proceeding  in  this 
manner,  we  have  seldom  seen  the  complaint  run 
on  beyond  a  month  or  six  weeks;  whereas  we 
have  never  known  it  yield,  in  twice  or  thrice 
that  period  of  time,  when  it  lias  been  left  solely 
to  the  powers  of  the  constitution.  Change  of 
air,  which  was  formerly  so  much  insisted  upon, 
is  beneficial  only  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  ;  and 
we  have  witnessed  the  cough,  whpn  maintained 
by  habit,  as  it  frequently  is,  continue  to  resist 
every  other  remedy,  and  yield  in  a  few  days,  on 
removal  to  a  milder  and  purer  air ;  particularly 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons  elegantly  says,  is 
vt  Full  of  life  and  vivifying  soul.'" 


cut  off.  Sometimes  it  assumes  other  forms, 
which  medical  men  have  distinguished  by  spe- 
cific names  ;  such  as,  the  bird's  nest  plica,  the 
turban  plica,  the  medusa-head  plica,  the  long- 
tailed  phca,  the"  club-shaped  phca,  &c.  After 
the  hair  has  continued  to  grow  thus  tangled  and 
noisome  for  a  period,  wh;ch  is  in  no  case  fixed, 
it  gradually  becomes  dry,  healthy  hairs  begin 
to  grow  up  under  the  pl.ca,  and  at  last,  '  push 
it  from  the  stool.'  In  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion, however,  it  unites  itself  so  readily  with  the 
new  hairs,  that  if  not  cut  off  at  this  stage,  it  con- 
tinues hanging  for  years,  an  entirely  foreign  ap- 
pendage to  the  head.  But  till  the  disease  has 
run  through  all  its  stages,  and  has  begun  of  it- 
self to  decay,  any  attempt  to  cut  the  hair  is  at- 
tended with  the  utmost  danger,  producing  con- 
vulsions, cramps,  distortions  of  the  limbs,  fre- 
quently denth,  and  sometimes  madness.  Yet  for 
a  long  time  this  was  the  first  step  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  disease;  its  victims  were  natural- 
ly anxious  to    rid    themselves    of  this  disgusting 


ANATOMICAL    PREPARATIONS. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  damages  to  which  we 
have  heretofore  been  subject,  at  this  season  of  the  yean 
by  the  operation  of  various  insects  which  prey  upon 
anatomical  preparations,  we  are  induced  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  those  gentlemen  who  may  possess  cabinets  or 
select  preparations  of  the  human  body,  to  the  best  way 
of  preserving  them.  Another  consideration  is,  the  ex- 
trome  difficulty  which  is  now  experienced  in  obtaining 
them,  renders  it  doubly  necessary  to  be  vigilant  in 
saving  what  has,  perhaps,  cost  whole  weeks  of  anxiety 
and  labor  to  collect.  In  all  wax  injected  preparations,  ifl 
very  warm  weather,  the  vessels  are  apt  to  contract,  and 
if  the  wax  be  too  soft,  ruptures  its  sheathe,  and  exudes, 
perhaps  in  a  hundred  different  places.  To  prevent  this, 
where  the  wax  appears  to  be  in  such  a  condition,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  frequently — for  instance,  twice  Q, 
week — washing  it  in  cold  water.  A  dark  room  is  de- 
cfdedly  preferable  to  a  high  story,  or  a  low,  humid 
apartment ;  and  another  advantage  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  insects   rarely  make    the   same    devastation    in    a 


PLICA    POLONICA. 

A  very  interesting  paper  has  lately  been  read 
by  M.  Virey  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, on  the  nature  and  remedy  of  this  .disease, 
an  abstract  of  which  we  shall  premise  by  the 
following  particulars  taken  from  the  Lancet, 
Tol.  iv.  No.  6.  ^ Cracow  may  be  considered 
the  centre  of  that  singular  and  revolting  disease, 
the  zveichseizopf  or  plica  polonica.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  most  prominent  symptom,  the 
entangling  the  hair  into  a  confused  mass.  The 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the  disease  is  its  ac- 
tion on  the  hair;  the  individual  hairs  begin  to 
swell  at  the  root,  and  to  exude  a  fat  slimy  sub- 
stance, frequently  mixed  with  suppurated  mat- 
ter, which  is  the  most  noisome  feature  in  the 
malady  ;  their  growth  is  at  the  same  time  more 
rapid,  and  their  sensibility  greater  than  in  their 
healthy  state.  When  the  disease  has  reached  a 
high  degree  of  malignity,  not  only  whole  mass- 
es of  the  hair,  but  even  single  hairs,  will  bleed 
if  cut  off,  and  that  too  throughout  their  whole 
length,  as  well -as  at  the  roof.  The  hairs  grow- 
ing rapidly  ^amidst  the  corrupted  mass,  twist 
themselves  together  inextricably,  and  are  at 
last  plaited  into  a  confused,  clotted,  disgusting- 
looking  mass.  Very  frequently,  they  form 
themselves  into  a  number  of  separate  masses 
like  ropes  ;  and  there  is  an  instance  of  such  a 
•zopfe  (tail)  growing  to  the  length  of  fourteen 
feet  on  a  lady's  head,  before  it  could   be   safely 


symptom,  and  they  uniformly  described  the  mel-i  dark,  that  they  do  in  a  mildly  light  room.  The  neces- 
ancholy  effects  which  followed,  not  to  the  re- ;  sity  of  a  dry  store  room  must  be  apparent.  All  prcpa- 
movai  of  the  hair,  but  to  the  internal  malady. rations;  whether  corroded,  injected,  or  made  to  display 
Medical  men  had  not  then  learned  that  this  was ;  the  muscles,  should  be  thoroughly  varnished  and  dried, 
the  natural  outlet  of  the  disorder."  If  insects  then  deposit  their  eggs,  a  cold  water  washing 

Every  one  (observes  M.  Virey,)  knows  that  with  a  soft  brush,  cleanses  them  completely,  and  by 
this  was  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  a  pe-j  long  experience  we  are  justified  in  saying,  is  far  supe- 
cuhar  d.sease,  and  was  attributed  to  a  specific  !  »;i?r  <°  spirits  of  turpentine  or  solutions  of  corrosive  sub- 
virus.      Many  phys.cians  have  placed  it  after  sy-|  limate.      Modify  this  last  article  in   whatever  way   it 


ph*hs  among  the  diseases  most  destructive  to 
the  human  race  ;  by  some  it  was  supposed  to  be 
contagious  and  epidemic.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  brought  into  Poland  by  the  Mongol 
Tartars  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry. It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  opin- 
ion of  Davidson,  suggested  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  been  renewed,  that  plica  is  only 
the  result  of  improper  treatment  and  negligence. 
MM.  Moyer,  Larrey,  and  Wolff,  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  hair  being  covered  with  thick 
bonnets  of  skin,  as  is  the  case  among  the  people 
of  the  north,  principally  produced  that  frizzled 
stale  of  the  hair,  from  the  great  accumulation 
of  heat.  Again  there  is  the  perspiration  and 
every  species  of  filth  thrown  off  from  the  epi- 
dermis, which  accumulating  by  negligence,  so 
binds  the  hair  together,  that  as  it  grows  it  be- 
comes twisted,  and  forms  a  thick  grassy  mass, 
which  increases  itself  enormously.  The  plica 
appears  to  be  a  disease  which  the  barbers  may 
cure. 

According  to  the  remark  of  M.  Des  Genetfes, 
it  seldom  attacks  any  other  than  the  most  fil- 
thy, negligent,  and  miserable  individuals.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  vapor  bath  by  the  Russians 
has  also  produced  the  appearance  at  this  d.s 
ease  amongst  them.  It  is  not  only  in  wild  coun- 
tries, as  was  formerly  thought,  that  this  disease 
shows  itself,  but  it  has  been  observed  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  is  even  common  in  tropical  cli- 
mates. The  hair  grows  the  longest,  and  the 
plica  appears  in  its  most  perfect  form,  among  the 
Fakyrs  of  the  East  Indies.  Dillon  remarked 
this  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  his  account 
was  not  much  attended  to  till  it  was  confirmed 
by  more  modern  travellers.  These  facts  show 
that  plica  throughout  the  globe  is  oniy  the  re- 
sult of  negligence  and  inattention,  aided  by  the 
heat,  the  accumulation  of  sweat,  &c. — Archives 
Generales* 


has  been  recommended,  and  it  will  invariably  injure 
the  texture  or  color  of  the  fibre  to  which  it  is  applied. 
A  solution  of  aloes  is  another  powerful  enemy  to  in- 
sects, and  may  be  resorted  to  with  the  happiest  effects 
to  dislodge  them  from  deep  seated  parts,  between  arte- 
ries and  muscles. 

It  is  a  very  wrong  practice  to  give  preparations  fre- 
quent vainishings, — because  it  is  rarely  put  on  with 
the  requisite  nicety  ;  some  minute  parts  may  be  so  load- 
ed with  it,  that  they  appear  twice  as  large  as  natural, 
and  thus  the  student,  as  well  as  the  operator  is  liable 
to  be  greatly  deceived  in  consulting  them.  AVe  recol- 
lect, the  distinguished  Cowper  once  made  a  blunder 
which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  death  of  a  patient, 
by  making  a  mistake  of  this  kind,  by  marking  the  sit- 
uation of  parts  on  a  daubed  preparation,  a  few  min- 
utes before  an  important  operation. 

With  regard  to  wet  preparations,  although  pure  dis- 
tilled spirit  seems  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  their  pres- 
ervation, every  one  must  have  remarked  the  loath- 
some smell  which  arises  from  them  on  taking  them 
from  the  liquor.  To  prevent  this,  they  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  washed,  at  least,  once  a  year,  in  pure  cold 
water,  and  the  spirit  changed,  otherwise  they  become 
not  only  noxious,  but  of  the  texture  of  leather,  which 
in  a  great  measure  destroys  their  value.  Half  spirit 
and  half  water,  is  equally  as  good,  as  clear  spirit,  and 
withal,  much  more  economical. 

In  the  various  collections  of  anatomical  preparations 
which  we  have  visited,  Ave  notice  new  peculiarities  in 
relation  to  the  method  resorted  to  for  preservation,  but 
our  own  personal  experience,  and  we  speak  altogether 
from  this,  fully  demonstrates  the  utility  of  the  plan 
pointed  out. 

Such  is  the  value  of  a  successfully  injected  prepa- 
ration, that  no  time  is  thrown  away  in  preserving  it, 
but  the  moment  it  is  carelessly  neglected,  it  ceases  to 
be  valuable,  because  the  important  practical  parts  are 
either  obliterated  by  vermin,  or  distorted  from  the  true 
position  in  which  nature  originally  placed  them* 
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TYING  THE    CAROTID  ARTERY, 

AND   TAKING    OUT    HALF    OF    THE    UNDER    JAW, 

By  Prof*  Batchelder,  of  the  Berk.  Med.  Institution. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  interesting 
operations  which  has  been  performed  by  any  Surgeon 
in  the  New-England  States.  As  we  were  present,  and 
witnessed  the  whole  process,  we  feel  desirous  to  relate 
all  the  particulars  of  the  case  :  in  making  this  report, 
however,  in  consequence  of  being  strangers  in  the 
place,  we  regret  the  impossibility  of  remembering  the 
names  of  all  those  professional  gentlemen  who  assisted 
the  operator  with  their  counsel  and  attendance. 

The  patient  was  Spencer  Hubbard,  a  robust,  athlet- 
ic, laboring  man,  forty  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  Deer- 
field,  Mass.  About  five  weeks  before  the  operation, 
he  perceived  a  small,  unmoveable,  bony  sort  of  a 
tumor,  about  equi-distant  from  the  chin  and  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  which  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  some  affection  of  the  teeth.  The  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  from  the  time  it  was  first  discovered,  induc- 
ed the  patient  to  consult  Doctor  Stephen  W.  Wil. 
liams,  an  eminent  Surgeon,  in  that  vicinity,  who  at 
once  discovered  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  al- 
though he  resorted  to  every  possible  measure  to  dis- 
perse it,  his  only  hope  of  relieving  Mr  Hubbard  was  by 
an  operation.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  five  weeks, 
from  a  small  tubercle,  on  the  outside  of  the  jaw,  just 
under  the  integuments,  it  increased  to  an  alarming  size, 
involving  the  jaw  bone,  for  two  inches  in  length, 
protruding  into  the  mouth  upon  one  side,  distend- 
ing the  cheek,  and  distorting  the  countenance  on 
the  other.  The  teeth  became  loose,  and  a  discharge 
commenced  from  the  body  of  the  tumor  corroding  and 
extremely  foetid.  Dr  Williams  now  advised  an  opera- 
tion, but  being  himself  in  ill  health,  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Pittsfield,  for  Professor  Batchelder. 

On  Thursday,  June  16th,  all  the  principal  physicians 
in  the  county  were  assembled  at   the   patient's  house, 
and  in  a  general  consultation,  not  only  agreed   unani- 
mously, that  an  operation   was   necessary,  but   that   it 
was  also  advisable  to  pass  a  ligature  round  the  carotid 
artery.      The    house  being  small  and  a  great   number 
of  professional  persons  and   students    having   come    to- 
gether, who  were  particularly  anxious  to  have   a  full 
view  of  the  operation,  a  bower  was  erected  on  a  green,  i 
across  the  way,  where  the  patient  was  placed  upon  the 
table,  and   fanned  by   gentle   and   refreshing   breezes, 
during  the   whole    time.     It   is   scarcely    necessary   to 
make  many  remarks  upon  this  part,  or  preparatory  op- 
eration ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  with  the  loss  of  little 
blood,  the  right  carotid  artery  was  drawn  up   from   be- 
tween the  muscles,  expeditiously,  and  with  little   pain 
to   the    patient,  tied   with    a   strong  ligature.      The 
wound  being  neatly   closed   wiih    adhesive    straps,  Mr 
Hubbard  walked  back  to    the    house.       During   the 
night,  he  had  but  little    pain, — slept   some,  and   had  a 
good  pulse.     The   next   day,  at   twelve   o'clock,  June 
17th,  the  faculty  having  again  assembled,  and  the   pa- 
tient again  placed  upon   the  table,  the   operator   made 
an  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  to  the  lobe   of 
the  ear,  and  another,  vertically,  from  the   centre  of  the 
under  lip,  down  to  the  pomum  adami.     By    a   delicate 
dissection,  in  which  the    Professor   exhibited   his   thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  Surgical   anatomy,  the    tumor 
was  exposed.     There  was  not  more  than   two   gills   of 
blood  lost,  through  the  whole  operation,  and  this   may 
be  computed  to  the   excellent  precaution  of  securing 
the  carotid  on  the  preceding  day. 


By  one  of  Hey's  saws,  the  jaw  was  then  taken  off,  at 

the   angle   and    at  the  right  mental  foramen, by 

which  means,  about  two  inches  in  length  of  the  jaw 
bone,  surrounded  by  the  tumor,  was  readily  extracted. 
The  tumor,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  of  a  cartila- 
ginous consistence, — approximating  to  bone,  familiarly 
known  to  Surgeons  by  the  name  of  osteo  carcomatous 
tumors,  measuring  seven  inches  in  circumference,  in 
one  direction,  and  six  inches  in  the  other.  The  lips  of 
the  wound  were  neatly  brought  together  by  adhesive 
bands,  and  the  patient  again  conveyed  to  his  bed. 

Although  the  pain  of  the  operation  was  at  times,  ex- 
cruciating, his  strength!  was  undiminished,  and  his 
pulse  full  and  strong.  He  was  occasionally  permitted 
to  rise  up  to  rest  and  survey  the  concourse  of  spectators, 
which  his  curiosity  prompted  him  to  notice.  Whether 
sitting  up  or  submitting  to  the  knife,  he  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant talking,  which  no  persuasion  could  silence,  and 
gave  such  frequent  exhibitions  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  as 
to  draw  smiles  from  those  who  were  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  his  welfare  and  sympathized  the  most  in 
his  sufferings. 

We  hear  from  day  to  day  of  the  comfortable  situa- 
tion of  Mr  Hubbard,  and  have  no  apprehensions  of  an 
unfavorable  result.  In  ten  days  from  the  operation, 
the  external  wound  will  probably  be  entirely  healed, 
and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks,  with  ordinary 
success,  a  new  jaw  bone  of  equal  strength  and  magni- 
tude of  the  portion  which  was  removed,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  generated. 

Professor  Batchelder  is  certainly  an  operator  of  the 
first  order,  who  has  united  in  his  character,  a  discrimi- 
nating mind, — science  combined  with  thorough  chirur- 
"ical  experience,  and  a  hand  that  never  trembles. 


VARIETIES. 


Remarkable  Case  of  Carcinoma  oy  the  Brain. 
— We  have  recently  examined  a  remarkable  case  of 
cerebral  carcinoma,  on  the  head  of  a  Mrs  R.  of  Monta- 
gu, Mass.  When  a  child,  by  some  accident,  she  had 
{he  scalp  scalded,  nearly  over  the  fonianelle,  which 
has  always  remained  somewhat  inflamed, — till  within 
two  years  ;  when  the  ossa  parietal ia  became  aarious, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and  a.  tumor 
protruded,  of  small  dimensions.  The  diameter  of  the 
orifice  is  a  little  more  than  one  inch,  but  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  tumor  is  about  eighteen  inches.  It  resem- 
bles, somewhat,  in  appearance,  a  placenta,  or  a  fresh 
fungus,  denominated  Boletus  Lucidus, — being  thick  in 
the  centre  and  thin  towards  the  edges.  It  has  become 
extremely  foetid,  and  has  a  sinus  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  The  woman  is  40  years  of  age  ;  has  been  the 
mother  of  several  children,  and  is  now  advanced  six 
months  in  pregnancy.  The  case  is  entirely  hopeless, 
and  has  been  so  from  the  moment  it  burst  through  the 
skull.  There  has  been  great  pain  in  the  head  for  many 
years,  and  when  we  visited  her,  June  17th,  she  was  to- 
tally insensible,  and  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  life. 

CancerousUlcer  of  the  Eye. — In  passing  through 
a  small  town  on  Connecticut  River,  the  other  day,  we 
were  consulted  by  an  aged  man,  laboring  under  the 
dreadful  effects  of  a  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  eye.  It  has 
been  of  thirty  years  standing.  The  whole  orbit  of  the 
left  eye  is  completely  eaten  out ;  the  orbilary  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones  are  entirely  eat- 
en away,  even  into  the  antrum.  One  half  the  nose, 
the  turbinated  bones,  and  some  portion  of  the  perpen- 
dicular process  of  the  os  ethmdid.es  are  destroyed,  and 
the  disease  is  still  progressing  with  steady,  hut  horrid 
devastatation.  His  appetite  is  tolerable,  and  he  con- 
verses with  interest  and  animation.  Although  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  is  suf- 
fering s©  much,  and  is  literally  gnawed  away  from  day 
I  to  day  by  a  formidable  and  insidious:  disease,  he  seems 
to  indulge  some  hopes  of  recovery.  We  have  been  in- 
formed this  man  has  made  himself  too  free,  in  his  youth, 


with  cider  and  spirituous  liquors.      This   should  act  as 
a    warning  to  all  tipplers,  who,  from  the  indulgence  of 
such  pernicious  habits,  are  equally  liable  to  the    same 
cruel  and  unrelenting  malady. 

Important  Discovert. — The  Lancet  informs  us  of 
an  important  medical  discovery  in  Germany.  Extract 
of  belladonna  [deadly  night  shade]  has  been  generally 
found  to  render  persons  insusceptible  of  the  fever  in 
places  where  it  is  reigning.  Medical  men  of  character 
and  in  official  situations  have  tried  the  experiment  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  chiefly  by  giving  the  medi- 
cine to  a  number  of  children  as  soon  as  the  disease  ap- 
peared in  the  place  where  they  lived.  In  nearly  all 
the  cases  detailed  in  thirteen  different  reports,  the  chil- 
dren, although  purposely  allowed  to  mix  with  the  in- 
fected parents,  wholly  escaped  the  fever  ;  and  in  a  few 
who  took  it,  the  diseases  appeared  only  in  a  very  mild 
form.  The  quantity  to  be  given  of  the  extract  is  a 
twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  morning  and  evening. 

Quackery.— On  Tuesday,  the  22d  April,  an  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  of  Wm  Lupton,  of  Colne,  Eng- 
land ;  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  adduced  upon  the 
inquest,  that  the  deceased  had  for  a  long  time  been  af- 
flicted with  the  worms,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the 
20th,  rose  earlier  than  usual  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
certain  medicines  to  destroy  them,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  quack  doctor  residing  at  Colne.  About 
7  o'clock,  having  previously  taken  the  medicine,  he 
became  very  ill,  and  called  to  his  wife  to  make  him 
some  gruel.  Medical  assistance  was  called  in,  and  he 
gradually  but  rapidly  got  worse,  and  expired  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  a  wife  and  two 
children  to  lament  his  death.  On  the  body  being 
opened,  a  quantity  of  arsenic  was  found  upon  the  sto- 
mach. The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  man-slaughter 
against  Robert  Nuttall,  from  whom  the  deceased  had 
obtained  the  medicine  ;  he  was  committed  by  the  coro- 
ner's warrant  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  Lancaster  as  - 
sizes.  . 

Shocking  Wotj?;d. — A  cow,  in  the  western  part  of 
this  state,  a  short  time  since,  thrust  one  of  her  horns  in- 
to the  mouth  of  a  child,  three  years  old,  who  was  play- 
ing before  the  door,  and  tore  open  the  whole  cheek, 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  ear.  Prompt  sur- 
gical aid  was  obtained,  and  the  wound  secured,  which 
is  healing  by  the  first  intention  :  in  a  week  or  two  the 
little  sufferer  will  be  able  to  discontinue  the  dressings. 


Burlington  Medical  School. — The  medical  lec- 
tures in  the  Vermont  University,  as  appears  by  a  circu- 
lar sent  out  from  the  Institution,  will  begin  at  Burling- 
ton, as  heretofore,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  continue  twelve  weeks.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  Professors,  who,  under  the  new 
organization,  have  been  attached  to  this  Institution, 
with  the  departments  in  which  ibey    will   respectively 


STive  instruction. 


Henry  S.   Waterho'use,  M.  D. 


Mirge- 


ry  and  Obstetrics.  George  W.  Benedict,  A.  M.  Math- 
matics,  Natuial  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry.  John 
Bell,  M.  D.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  William 
Sweetser,  M.  D.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  and 
Materia   Medica. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  June  25th  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns, 
June  18th. — Owen  Owens,  4;  Thomas  Stevens,  3 
days.  19th. — John  F.  Noble,  50;  Simpson  Austin,  14 
mo  ;  Benjamin  Scott,  57  ;  Angelina  Thaxter,  21  mo  ; 
William  Rice,  9  mo  ;  Ephraim  Kidder,  32  ;  Ellen  C. 
Herring,  1  week  20th.— Martha  Osborn,  33.  21st — 
John  Mellen,  jun.  3.      22d. — Adtlina  Parsons,  10  mo; 

Page  ;  Thomas  G.  Shackford,  30  ;  Oliver  Blake, 

22.  23d. — Jeremiah  P.  Carlisle  ;  Lydia  Blake,  75  ; 
Mehitable  M.  Belcher,  13  mo  ;  Joanna  Falvey,  12  mo  ; 
24th. — Ellen  Fox,  12  mo.  25th. —  Elizabeth  Ann  YYar,- 
ren,  6  mo. 

Drowned,  1 — Dropsy,  1 — Measles,  3 — Consumption, 
4 — Fits,  1 — Mortification^  1 — Canker  Rash,  1  —  Throat 
Distemper,  1 — Stillborn,  1 — Intemperance,  1 — .Jlcciden- 
[a\  i — Hooping-Cough,  I — Inflammation  in  (he  Bow- 
els, 1 . 

JhEij — At  Middleton,  Dr  John  Osborn,  aged  87. 
Near  Philadelphia,    Dr  C.  Humrul,  latterly  known 
by  the  name  of  Sylvan  Gardner,  (Rain  Water  Doctor)* 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

•B3ERVATI0NS    ON    ITS    PATHOLOGY    AND    TREATMENT. 

By  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D. 

Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society. 

(Continued  from  page  34.) 

TREATMENT. 

Removal  to  the  country. — In  proceeding'  to  a 
consideration  of  the  treatment  of  cholera  infan- 
tum, it  will  be  proper  to  premise,  that  there  is 
but  little  chance  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure, 
3o  long  as  the  patient  remains  exposed  to  the 
causes  which  have  produced  the  disease  ;  and 
hence  it  becomes  our  duty  to  recommend  and 
urge  his  immediate  removal,  particularly  from 
the  confined  streets  of  the  metropolis,  to  a 
healthy  situation  in  the  country,  where  he  may 
obtain  all  the  benefits  of  a  purer  and  colder  at- 
mosphere. This  of  itself,  where  the  disease 
has  been  recent,  is  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  symptoms,  and  quickly  to  restore  the  patient 
to  health.  "It  is  extremely  agreeable,"  says 
Dr  Rush,  "  to  see  the  little  sufferers  revive  as 
soon  as  they  escape  from  the  city  air,  and  in- 
spire the  pure  air  of  the  country."* 

It,  however,  unfortunately  happens,  that  in 
many  cases  this  change  of  situation  cannot  be  ef- 
fected, the  circumstances  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  being  such,  as  necessarily  to  con- 
fine them,  at  all  times,  to  the  spot  in  which  they 
happen  to  reside.  In  these  cases,  though  the 
chances  of  success  are  much  diminished,  we 
must  yet  do  the  most  for  our  patient,  which  the 
locality  of  his  situation,  and  other  circumstances, 
will  admit.  He  should  be  removed  to  the  larg- 
est and  most  airy  room  in  the  house,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, on  the  second  door.  The  room  should  be 
guarded  from  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
meiidian  sun,  while  a  constant  and  free  ventila- 
tion is  kept  up. 

The  utmost  cleanliness  is,  also,  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  room,  as  well  as  in  the  person  and 
clothing  of  the  patient,  which  latter  should  be 
of  such  materials  as  will,  while  they  do  not  over- 
heat (he  body,  guard  it  against  the  effects  of  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature. 

In  clear  weather,  and  in  the  cool  of  (he  day. 
the  chilJ  should  be  frequently  carried  about  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  most  healthy  parts  of  the 
neighborhood,  or,  where  the  parents  have  it  in 
their  power,  considerable  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  frequent  rides  in  an  open  carriage  into  the 
neighboring  country.  Attention  (o  the  diet  of 
the  infant,  agreeably  to  the  directions  hereafter 
to  be  laid  down,  is  another  circumstance  which 
is  never  to  be  neglected  ;  there  is,  indeed,  no 
disease  (o  winch  the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  is 
more  applicable  than  to  the  present;  "Oporfet 
non  modo  se  ipsum  exhibere,  qua?  oportet  faci- 
entem,  sed  etiam  aegrum,  et  praesentes  et  exter- 
na." It  is  not  necessary  only  for  the  physician 
to  perform  his  office,  but  that  the  attendants  up- 
on the  sick  do  theirs  likewise,  and  that  external 
circumstances  be  properly  attended  to. 


!MeiL  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iii;  p.  220. 


In  prescribing  for  a  case  of  cholera  infantum, 
the  following  appear  to  be  the  leading  indi- 
cations : 

1st — To  arrest  the  vomiting.  2d — To  pro- 
cure a  more  healthy  secretion  from  the  liver. — 
3d — To  determine  the  blood  from  the  over- 
loaded viscera,  and  thereby  produce  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  circulating  fluids  ;  and, 
4th — To  restore  tone  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  Ihrough  them  to  the  general  system. 

Emetics. — The  majority  of  those  writers  who 
have  treated  on  the  cholera  of  infants,  have    re- 
commended its  cure  to  be  commenced    with   an 
emetic.     This  remedy,  however,  I  conclude    to 
be  useless^  if  not  hazardous.     In  those    cases    in 
which  I  have  seen  emetics  administered,  I  have 
almost  invariably  found  the  convulsive  and    vio- 
lent action  of  the  stomach  to  be  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  I  think,  also,  I  have  seen  injurious   con- 
sequences resulting  from  the   depressing  effects 
of  the  remedy  alone.     When  it  is  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  aid  nature  in  throwing  off  any    of- 
fending matter  from    the    stomach,  this   can    be 
readily  effected  by  the  administration  of  mild  di- 
luents, such  as  a    weak   infusion    of  chamomile 
flowers,  tepid  water,  barley  water,  &c.   without 
resorting  to  what,  to  say   the    least   of  it,  is   in 
this  disease  a   doubtful    remedy.     According    to 
the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  adopted,  the 
first  indication  is  to  endeavour  to  calm  the    irri- 
tation of  the  stomach,  for,  until  a  stop  be  put  to 
the  retching   and    vomiting,  we    are    precluded 
from  administering  any  remedy    to    act    on    the 
bowels.     The  usual    anti-emetics,  with    the  ex- 
ception of  opium,  may  be    resorted    to.  for   this 
purpose,  such  as  equal  proportions  of  milk    and 
lime-water,  in  tea-spoonful  doses  ;  a  cold  infusion 
of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  mentba  sativa,  or  com- 
mon spearmint ;    or  what  has  been    found    very 
successful  in   the    cholera    of  adults,  cold    toast 
and  water,  made  by  boiling  bread  in    water,  the 
bread  being  first  su  thoroughly  toasted,  that  the 
decoction  will  have    a    deep    brown    color.     In 
many  cases,  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  a 
pouilice  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  garden-mint, 
steeped  in  hot  water,  and  applied  over  the    sto- 
mach as  warm  as  the  patient  can    bear    it :    but 
the  remedy  from  which  I    have    found  most  ad- 
vantage, and  which  has  not  in  a  single    instance 
in  which  I  have  employed  it,  failed    in    speedily 
checking  the  disordered  action  of  the    stomach, 
is  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  doses  of  from    ten 
to  thirty  drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the    pa- 
tient, and  repeated  three  or  four    times    in    Ihe 
course  of  the  day  ;   the  good  effects  of  this  rem- 
edy, are  not  confined  merely  to  its  action  on  the 
stomach,  but  are  extended  to  the  intestines,  cor- 
recting their   vitiated  secretions,  checking   their 
tendency  to  a  repetition  of  griping  and  irritating 
stools,  and  producing1  throughout  a    tendency    to 
a  more  healthy  action  ;  its  use  should  not,  there- 
fore   be     discontinued     when     the     vomiting    is 
checked,  but  it  may  be  administered  with  advan- 
tage, at  intervals,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
disease.*     When  the  above  remedies  fail  in  sus- 

*  From  the  late  publications,  it  appears  that  the  em- 
ployment of  spirits  of  turpentine  in.  derangements  of  the 


pending  the  vomiting,  a  blister  or  sinapism  te 
the  stomach  will  most  generally  be  found  effect- 
ual ;  under  certain  circumstances  of  the  disease, 
the  application  of  blisters  should  never  be  over- 
looked :  these  however  we  shall  notice  here- 
after. 

Opium,  Astringents,  fyc. — As  soon  as  the  sto- 
mach has  been  quieted,  or  even  before,  the  em- 
ployment of  laudanum,  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  the  cretaceous  julep  and  astrin- 
gents, is  recommended  by  many  practitioners, 
particularly  by  Dr  Rush.  By  such  injudicious 
practice,  I  am  well  persuaded  much  of  the  mor- 
tality of  the  disease  has  been  produced.  U  has 
always  been  too  much  the  practice  of  physicians, 
in  diseases  consisting  in  increased  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  to  have  recourse  at  once  to 
astringents  and  opiates  ;  at  one  period,  this  was 
even  the  practice  in  dysentery,  but  it  would  do 
well  for  us  to  consider,  whether,  while  we  thus 
remove  some  of  Ihe  prominent  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  we  are  not  locking  up  in  the  system  an 
enemy,  whose  presence  is  not  the  less  fatal,  be- 
cause unsuspected.  That  in  certain  stages,  and 
under  particular  circumstances  of  the  disease, 
opiates,  in  proper  doses,  are  indicated,!  am  well 
aware ;  but,  when  given  in  full  doses,  or  at  the 
commencement,  they  afford  but  a  short  lived, 
delusive  repose,  to  the  disordered  actions  of  the 
bowels.  Apart,  also,  from  the  injurious  effects 
in  improperly  suspending  the  discharges  from 
the  intestines,  1  should  object  to  their  employ- 
ment, previously  to  the  use  of  evacuants,  from 
another  and  equally  powerful  reason:  in  the 
acute  stages  of  cholera  infantum,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tendency  to  cerebral  disease,  the  irri- 
tation being  sooner  or  later  communicated  to 
the  brain  from  the  intestines,  so  as,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  produce  symptoms  of  delirium,  ia 
others,  stupor,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  cholera  infantum,  when  neglected 
or  improperly  treated,  to  terminate  in  hydroce- 
phalus internus;  whatever  therefore,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  this  determination  to  the 
brain,  cannot  fail  to  do  harm  :  opium  and  its  pre- 
parations are  well  known  to  possess  this  proper- 
ty in  a  very  great  degree,  and  hence,  on  this  ac- 
count alone,  they  are  dangerous  remedies. 

Calomel. — Instead,  therefore,  of  administering 
opiates,  or  attempting  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
cbarges from  the  bowels  by  the  use  of  astrin- 
gents, 1  am  fully  persuaded,  with  a  late  very  ju- 
dicious writer  on  the  epidemics  of  our  country, 
that  u  the  safety  of  the  patient  depends  on  a 
con!»nued  evacuation  from  the  bowels  of  dark 
colored  matter,  the  discharge  of  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  every  form  of  autumnal  disease." 
To  produce  which,  u  the  same  remedies  are  de- 
manded" in  the  cholera  infantum,  tu  but,  as  the 
bowels  are  in  an  irritable  state,  the  more  active 
cathartics  are   in  general    required."*     Hence, 

intestinal  canal,  in  infants  and  young'  children,  is  be- 
coming- a  common  practice  with  the  physicians  of 
Great  Britain,  who  speak  of  its  beneficial  effects  ia  the 
highest  terms. 

*  Cooke  on  Epidemic  Fevers,  Medical  Recorder,  vol, 
vii.  p.  449. 
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as  soon  as  I  have  calmed  the  stomach,  by  the 
remedies  already  recited,  1  administer  calomel, 
either  by  itself,  or  in  combination  with  magne- 
sia or  rhubarb,  the  use  of  which  is  to  be  perse- 
vered in,  until  natural  discharges  from  the  bow- 
els are  procured. 

To  this  disease,  calomel  is  peculiarly  well  ad- 
apted— from  the  smallness  of  the  dose  requisite 
to  produce  its  effects — from  its  being  without 
taste,  and  not  apt  to  excite  nausea,  it  will  re- 
main on  the  stomach,  when  almost  every  other 
cathartic  would  be  rejected — and,  from  the  spe- 
cific and  powerful  action  it  exerts  on  the  liver, 
unloading  its  vessels,  and  stimulating  it  to  a 
niore  healthy  action,  whiie  it  corrects  the  dis- 
eased action  of  the  intestines,  it  strikes  at  once 
at  the  very  root  of  the  disease,  and  exerts  a  sa- 
native influence  over  the  sjrstem,  not  to  be  ob- 
tained to  the  same  extent,  nor  with  the  same 
certainty  from  any  other  remedy.  To  the  late 
Dr  Edward  Miller,  of  New  York,  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  introduction  of  this  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera  infantum.  He  observes,  in 
his  "  Remarks  on  the  Bilious  Diarrbcea  of  In- 
fants," that  as  long  as  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  "  is"  found  to  require  evacuation, 
the  most  safe  and  unequivocal  means,  it  is  con- 
ceived, may  be  found  in  the  use  of  calomel,  ac- 
commodated in  its  dose  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  to  other  circumstances.  As  long  as 
mere  evacuation  can  be  requisite  or  admissible, 
this  medicine,  uncombined,  will  prove  effica- 
cious, gentle,  and  safe."* 

"  The  common  mode  of  treatment  appears 
comparatively  superficial  and  palliative  ;  and,  of 
consequence,  the  effects  of  it  are  transient ; 
while  calomel,  penetrating  to  the  inmost  recess- 
es of  the  disease,  and  disarming  it  of  all  malig- 
nity, effectuates  a  cure,  at  once  radical,  durable, 
and  complete. "t 

Dr  Miller  administered  the  calomel  in  doses  of 
from  one  eighth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  every  sec- 
ond, fourth,  or  sixth  hour.  In  many  cases,  I 
have  found  a  much  larger  dose  requisite,  while 
in  others  it  will  be  proper  to  diminish  it  consid- 
erably. The  size  of  the  dose,  as  well  as  the 
period  of  its  repetition,  can  be  decided  only  by 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  There  is,  I  am  aware,  with  many 
practitioners,  though  I  am  happy  to  say  the  pre- 
judice is  fast  wearing  away,  a  great  antipathy  to 
the  employment  of  any  purgative,  but  particu- 
larly calomel,  in  cholera  infantum  ;  thus  one 
writer  declares  "  I  could  never  reconcile  it  to 
my  conscience  to  make  trial  of  a  remedy  in  a 
disease  in  which  an  increase  of  debility  is  the 
circumstance  most  to  be  guarded  against,  the 
primary  and  direct  effect  of  which  remedy  ,  is  to 
increase  the  evacuations,  already  too  copious, 
and  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  patient,  al- 
ready too  much  exhausted."| 

Experience,  however,  has  fully  shown,  that 
all  such  fears  are  entirely  groundless,  and  that 
while  opium,  spiced  brandy,  and  the  whole  .list 
of  astringents  and  stimulants  that  have  been  re- 
commended, increase  the  very  symptoms  which 
are  supposed  to  call  so  loudly  for  their  employ- 
ment, colomel,  in  doses  suited  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  disease,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  remedy  best  adapted  to  rouse 
the  system  from  its  state  of  torpor ;  and  hence  is 

*  Medical  Works,  p.  381.         tlbid.p,  387. 
\  Currie  on  Cholera.  Infantum. 


by  far  the  best  stimulant  we  can  employ  in    this 
disease. 

Even  Dr  Chapman,  in  his  lectures,  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  we  have  purged  too  much 
in  the  cholera  infantum.  He  has  not,  however, 
laid  down  any  rule  by  which  to  graduate  the 
extent  to  which  purging  should  be  carried. 
Judging  from  my  own  experience,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  practice  of  others,  1 
should  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion  :  I  be- 
lieve we  have  purged  too  little.  In  the  exhibi- 
tion of  any  remedy  in  disease  we  should  have 
some  determinate  end  constantly  in  view  ;  and, 
until  this  be  attained,  provided  the  remedy  we 
employ  be  calculated  to  attain  it,  we  should  per- 
severe in  its  use.  In  the  disease  before  us,  the 
object  for  which  we  administer  calomel  is  to 
procure  bilious  evacuations  ;  and,  unlii  these  be 
procured,  we  may  be  saisfied  that  we  have  not 
continued  the  remedy  sufficiently  long.  As  soon 
as  we  have  produced  a  copious  bilious  stool,  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  case  are  ameliorated  ;  our 
little  patient  we  shall  find  enlivened — bis  skin 
becoming  moist,  and  of  a  more  uniform  temper- 
ature— and  the  frequency  of  the  irritating  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  will  be  diminished. 
To  render  permanent  these  favorable  symptoms, 
the  remedy  must,  however,  be  still  continued; 
but  as  soon  a  change  has  been  produced  in  the 
appearance  of  the  discharges,  the  dose  of  the 
calomel  may  be  diminished,  or  given  at  longer 
intervals. 

After  a  free  evacuation  from  the  bowels  has 
been  procured  by  the  use  of  calomel,  a  recent 
writer  has  recommended,  in  very  high  terms, 
the  use  of  the  powdered  root  of  the  asclepias  tu- 
berosa,  in  doses  of  from  six  to  eight  grains,  in 
combination  with  some  aromatic;  or  a  decoction 
made  from  two  drachms  of  the  root,  to  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  boiled  down  to  twelve  ounces,  and  ad- 
ministered in  doses  of  one  ounce  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  This  decoction, 
besides  acting  as  a  gentle  cathartic,  produces  a 
determination  to  the  skin.  The  employment  of 
this  remedy  in  cholera  infantum,  he  slates  to  be 
a  common  practice  among  the  southern  physi- 
cians; and  he  himself  can  bear  ample  testimony 
to  its  efficacy.* 

Ipecacuanha. — With  the  calomel,  I  have  been 
invariably  in  the  habit  of  combining  a  portion  of 
ipecacuanha,  say  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  to 
each  dose.  The  good  effects  of  this  remedy  in 
all  bowel  complaints  have  long  been  celebrated, 
and  are  now  very  generally  acknowledged.  In 
dysentery,  it  has  been  esteemed  almost  a  specif- 
ic, and  in  cholera  infantum,  in  combination  with 
calomel,  it  increases  very  sensibly  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  latter,  determining  to  the  surface, 
and  thus  assisting  to  unload  the  vessels  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  while  it  tends  to  abate  the 
griping  pains,  quiet  irregular  action,  and  pro- 
mote free  regular  stools. 

As  soon  as  we  have  succeeded  in  procuring 
sufficient  natural  discharges  from  the  bowels,  or 
when  symptoms  of  actual  debility  admonish  us 
to  support  the  strength  of  our  patient,  the  addi- 
tion of  opium  in  minute  doses,  to  the  above  pre- 
scription, will  be  proper;  or  we  may  discontinue 
entirely  the  use  of  the  calomel,  and  administer 
the  oleaginous  mixture,  with  the  addition  of 
tincture  of  opium. 

*  Dr  Burgon,  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  iii.  p.  331. 


Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
the  indications  for  the  continuance  or  suspension 
of  the  caiomel,  or  for  the  employment  of  opi- 
ates and  astringents,  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  taken  from  the  appearance  of  the  stool. 
Whenever  these  are  unnatural,  small  in  quanti- 
ty, or  indicate  that  the  biliary  secretion  is  impe- 
ded or  vitiated,  the  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  by 
themselves,  or  combined  with  opium,  are  not  to 
be  laid  aside. 

When  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  addition  of  opium  to  the 
calomel,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  ar- 
ticles can  only  be  decided  by  the  age,  constitu- 
tion, and  habit  of  the  patient,  the  stage  and  de- 
gree of  violence  of  the  complaint,  as  well  as 
the  concourse  and  succession  of  the  symptoms  : 
and  they  must  be  continually  varied,  in  order  to 
meet  these  ever  varying  circumstances,  and  ac- 
cording, also,  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
evacuation  desired. 

(2o  be  concluded  next  week.} 


CANINE    MADNESS. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  L.   F.   TROLLIE'FS  WORK  ON  THIS 

DISEASE. 

The  animals  most  subject  to  rabies  are  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  cat.  In  many  places,  ca- 
nine madness  has  never  been  observed  to  exi-^t. 
In  Jamaica,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  it 
is  a  disease  of  comparatively  very  rare  occur- 
rence. In  Antigua,  it  has  never  been  observed  : 
Larrey  and  Volney  inform  us  that  it  is  unknown 
in  Egypt,  and  the  latter  adds  in  Syria  also  ;  and 
Barrow  makes  the  same  assertion  with  regard 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  M.  Trolliet,  the 
author  of  an  excellent  memoir  on  this  subject, 
had  the  patience  to  collect  the  dates  of  a  very 
great  number  of  cases  published  by  different 
persons,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  that 
in  January  and  August,  the  smallest  number  of 
cases  occurred.  In  wolves,  it  was  observed 
most  frequently  during  March  and  April,  in  dogs 
most  frequently  in  May  and  September.  In  Eu- 
rope the  disease  has  met  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration from  the  physicians  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  England  ;  and  several  learned 
medical  men  of  the  United  Slates  have  made  it 
the  object  of  their  researches.  This  circum- 
stance would  se&ni  to  prove  that  the  disease  is 
most  common  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  said 
to  be  extremely  rare  in  Poland. 

Dogs  have  been  kept  for  upwards  of  forty 
days  without  a  drop  of  water,  and  have  not  be- 
come mad.  On  putrefied  animal  substances, 
dogs  have  been  fed  a  considerable  length  of 
time  without  having  had  the  disease. 

Its  existence  should  be  suspected  as  soon  as 
the  animal  becomes  dull  and  heavy,  seeking  sol- 
itude and  obscurity  ;  when  he  appears  peevish 
and  snappish,  and  is  easily  offended.  At  the 
outset  of  the  disorder,  he  is  constantly  agitated, 
refuses  his  accustomed  food  and  drink,  hangs 
down  his  head,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs; 
though  he  still  knows  his  master,  he  is  not,  as 
usual,  pleased  at  the  sight  of  him  ;  he  does  not 
bark,  but  has  a  plaintive  howl,  leaves  his  accus- 
tomed abode,  running  about  with  his  mouth 
open,  his  tongue  hanging  out,  and  a  qnantit}'  of 
viscid  foam  dropping  from  it.  The  eyes  have 
a  peculiar  brilliant  expression.  Soon  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  appear:  he  is  tormented  by- 
thirst  which  he  cannot  quench,  from    the   diffi- 
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culty  or  impossibility  of  swallowing  liquids;  he 
seizes  upon  all  animals  that  happen  to  come  in 
his  way,  sometimes  also  upon  men,  and  his  mas- 
ter is  not  spared.  In  some  instances,  swellings 
about  the  throat  and  tongue  have  been  observed 
before  death.  Dogs  have  been  known  to  leave 
the  house  of  their  owner,  and  return  to  it,  after 
having  bitten  animals,  eat  and  drink  as  usual, 
and  soon  afterwards  die  rabid,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  dogs  really  have  any  dread  of 
water,  as  the  name,  hydrophobia,  imports,  for 
they  never  avoid  it.  They  will  pass  through  it, 
and  even  lap  it  for  a  length  of  time,  but  it  wou'd 
appear  that  none  is  swallowed,  as  the  quantity 
of  fluid  in  the  vessel  is  not  diminished. 

According  to  Mr  Meyneil,  the  disease  never 
appears  in  dogs  in  less  than  ten  days  after  the 
bite  has  been  inflicted  ;  and  death  generally 
takes  place  from  seven  to  ten  days  after  the  first 
symptoms  have  appeared.  He  has,  moreover, 
known  many  instances  of  dogs  having  died  mad, 
as  late  as  eight  months  after  the  bite.  They 
appear  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  quarrel  with  other  dogs, 
and  before  the  characteristic  symptoms   appear. 

Messrs  Magendie  and  Dreschet,  of  Purls,  have 
re-produced  the  disease  in  the  dog,  by  inoculat- 
ing him  with  the  saliva  of  a  young  man  laboring 
under  rabies.  The  saliva  was  inserted  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  forehead,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  the  animal  became  rnad.  Two  doers,  bit 
by  this,  also  became  mad  forty  days  afterwards  ; 
and  these  again  bit  several  oiher  dogs,  without 
any  dreadful  consequences  ensuing.  Thus  the 
disease  stopped  of  itself  in  the  third  generation. 
Dr  Vaughan  and  others,  had  previously  tried  to 
produce  the  disease  in  the  dog,  b}r  inoculation 
with  the  saliva  of  a  person  laboring  under  hy- 
drophobia, but  without  success. 

With  regard  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  the 
human  species;  in  that  case  the  spontaneous  or- 
igin can  by  no  means  be  admitted.  It  is  true, 
that  the  single  symptom  hydrophobia,  or  dread 
of  water,  does  occasionally  occur,  independent 
of  the  introduction  of  this  poison  ;  but  then  it  is 
always  in  connexion  with  some  other  disease,  as 
hysteria,  or  epilepsy,  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain;  it  occurs  also  sometimes  as  a  fatal  symp- 
tom of  St  Vitus's  dance  ;  and  there  are  one  or 
two  cases  on  record,  where  it  was  an  attendant 
upon  inflammation  of  the  stomach  ;  hut  it  is  not 
the  disease,  it  is  only  one  symptom  of  it,  which 
differs  in  degree  in  different  individuals.  It  may 
with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  cases  publish- 
ed as  examples  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  ra- 
bies in  the  human  species  were  not  the  genuine 
hydrophobia,  but  cases  of  other  diseases,  in 
v/hich  a  dread  of  water  occurred  as  an  accident- 
al symptom. 

The  true  canine  madness,  then,  never  occurs 
but  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  poison 
from  a  rabid  animal,  generally  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  wound,  but  sometimes,  though  rarely. 
as  it  would  appear,  without  any  breach  of  sur- 
f-ice. Thus  Cselius  Aurelianus  informs  u<s,  that 
a  sempstress  became  affected  with  the  disease 
from  having  mended  a  garment  that  had  been 
torn  by  an  enraged  animal.  She  had  put  the 
thread  which  she  had  been  usina:  into  her 
mouth,  and  had  pressed  the  serrms  with  her 
teeth.  Messrs  Enaux  and  Chaussier  saw  a  man 
■who  became  hydrophobic  from  having  received 
on  his  lip  the  foam  of  a  mad  dog,  and  Dr  Bards- 


ley  mentions  a  similar  case.     When  the  thin  and 
delicate  texture  of  the  parts  to  which    the    poh 
son  was  applied  in  these  cases  is  taken    into    ac- 
count, such  an  occurrence  is  not  at  all    improba- 
ble ;  but  still  suchTacts  are  rare.     Two  cases  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  from  simply    put- 
ting the  hand  into  the    mouth  of  a    puppy    that 
was  mad,  are  recorded  in  one  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  the  Philosophical    Transactions,  and    in 
both  of  them,  it  is  asserted,  there    was    no  bite. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  slightest  scratch  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  introduction  of  small-pox  and   the 
vaccine  disease,  and   a  large    wound    cannot    be 
deemed  more   necessary    to    the    production    of 
hydrophobia.     [To  be  continued.) 

HEALTH  OF  JUNE. 
The  past  month  has  been  both  healthy  and  agreea- 
ble. A  warm  sun  and  gentle  showers  invariably  mod- 
ify diseases,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  kept  at  an 
uniform  temperature — although  it  be  a  high  one — there 
is  less  sickness,  even  in  unhealthy  situations,  than  when  I  elusion  will  be  a  natural  one,  founded  on  common  ob- 
the  degrees  of  heat  are  constantly  varying.  People  too  !  servation,  that  they  were  either  of  that  hue,  or  a  dark 
often  imagine  there  is  danger  of  exposing  themselves  to  j  olive'  approaching  to  blackness. 

the  evening  air  of  summer,  but  this  is  in  general  a  very  |  From  lhe  vast  number  of  hieroglyphics  upon  the  out 
unphilosophical  mistake  :  the  more  fully  the  body  is  ex-  :  aod  msidc.bf  the  sarcophagi,  (which,  by  the  by,  are  as 
posed  to  this  pure  and  invigorating  element,  the  more1  great  curiosities  as  the  mummies  themselves,)  we  at 
healthy  is  the  individual.  If,  however,  the  atmosphere  once  iofer  they  relate  to  some  ceremonies  of  worship  ; 
be  too  humid,  precautionary  measures  are  necessary.  Dr  GalPs  bumP  of  de»oti°n,  however,  is  but  poorly  de* 
If  there  is  as  much  exposure  of  the  body  as  sound  and  veloped.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  phrenologi- 
uninterrupted  health  always  requires,  it  would   be   ex-   cal   discoveries,   these   mummies,   although   we  have 


must  have  been  tolerably  sensible  sort  of  folks.  The 
expression  of  their  features,  however,  if  the  malar  bones 
are  taken  into  consideration,  was  far  from  being  beau- 
tiful. A  narrowness  of  the  chin  and  os  frontis,  accom- 
panied by  a  prominence  of  the  ossa  malarum,  must 
give  a  rather  savage  expression,  and  we  are  therefore 
led  to  believe,  from  a  particular  examination  of  the 
bones  of  the  face,  they  had  a  ferocious  aspect.  The 
bones,  wherever  they  have  been  examined,  are  firm 
and  undecayed.  There  is  such  a  quantity  of  resinous 
matter  imbibed  by  the  muscles,  that  it  is  nearly,  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  all  the  ananomist  desires,  in  relation 
to  the  state  of  the  fibres.  Neither  can  we  find  any  one 
place  where  the  colour  of  the  skin  can  be  detected. — 
There  is  a  certain  appearance  in  the  colour  of  the  nails 
and  the  toes,  which  would  rather  lead  a  person  to  sup- 
pose these  mummies  were  white  ;  but  when  the  outlines 
of  the  face  are  examined,  and  the  fact  is  recollected 
that  a  copper-coloured  complexion  and  such  facial  pe- 
culiarities generally   accompany  each  other,  the   con- 


ceedingly  difficult  to  take  a  cold.  Most  of  the  eastern 
nations  have  been  in  the  habit,  from  time  immemorial, 
of  sleeping  upon  their  house-tops ;  yet  a  cold  is  scarce- 
ly known,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  even 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kile. 


great  reason  to  believe  they  were  distinguished  per- 
sons, were  exceedingly  prone  to  quarrels,  as  the  organ 
of  combativeness,  on  the  scull  of  an  aged  mummy,  is  the 
only  one  which  is  strongly  marked.  Owing  to  the 
snarled  condition  of  a  lady  mummy's  hair,  there  was  no 


Were  people  more  in  the  habit  of  admitting  the  air  P^sible  way  of  examining  the  amative  tuberosity,  usu- 
to  circulate  freely  in  their  sleeping-rooms,  at  all  sea-  !  *%  conspicuous  on  all  heads,  whether  male  or  female, 
sons  of  the  year,  the  advantage  would   soon   be   mani-j  amon»  Philosophers  or  barbarians,  but  there  is  scarcely 


fest.  Unfortunately,  we  are  too  much  governed  bv 
prejudice  in  all  our  common  maxims  of  health,  and 
place  too  much  confidence  in  the   whims   of  valetudi. 


a  remaining  doubt,  from  the  general  cast  of  the  face, 
according  to  Mr  Coombs'  observations,  that  she  was  a 
perfect  virago,  whose  husband  contrived  this  way,   (by 


narians.      There  is  no  way  of  maintaining  a  naturally  I  fillinS  her  capacious  mouth  with  aromatic  gum,)   to 


good  constitution,  like  breathing  the  air  as  it  comes, 
winter  and  summer  ;  but  whenever  a  person  attempts 
to  be  very  careful  about  exposures,  he  may  begin  to 
look  out  for  the  first  symptoms  of  some  chronic  malady. 
Laborers,  however  exposed,  either  in  mire  or  water, 
rarely  sutler  from  those  affections  of  lungs  and  liver, 
which  are  the  constant  tormentors  of  those  who  are  for- 
ever doing  something  to  keep  themselves  from  being 
sick. —  Fortunately,  there  has  been  no  one  disease  pre- 
valent the  past  month,  and  if  the  mildness  of  the  weath- 
er is  any  criterion,  we  may  hope  for  general  health  in 
the  month  of  Julv. 


MUMMIES. 
Although  we  are  perfectly  aware  the  public  has  been 
completely  satiated  with  the  sight  of  and  conjectures 
about  mummies,  we  cannot  omit  calling  the  attention 
of  our  professional  brethren  towards  the  subject,  once 
more.  In  the  New-England  Museum,  there  is  one 
room  exclusively  set  apart  for  mummies,  which,  be- 
sides the  speculations  afloat  respecting  the  probable 
lime  of  their  burial,  &c,  are,  and  always  will  be,  ob- 
jects of  wonder  and  curiosity  to  physicians.  As  no 
professed  phrenologists  have  yet  given  us  an  opinion 
upon  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  these  ancients,  we  have 
been  at  the  trouble  of  forming  one  ourselves ;  and 
from  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  facial  angle,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  modern  craniologists,  they 


keep  her  tongue  still. 


EXPERIMENTS   ON  THE   CEREBELLUM. 

M.  Majendie  in  experimenting  on  a  rabbit 
having  accidentally  wounded  the  crura  cerebelli, 
it  turned  suddenly  on  its  back,  and  whatever  po- 
sition he  gave  it,  it  rolled  incessantly  till  some 
physical  body  arrested  it.  On  dissection,  he 
found  that  he  had  disordered  in  a  great  measure 
the  eras  cerebelli  corresponding  to  that  side  to- 
ward which  the  animal  had  a  tendency  to  turn. 
On  repeating  this  experiment  on  another  rabbit, 
he  found  the  same  result ;  but  on  cutting  the 
left  crus,  the  rotation  reverted  from  left  to  right. 
"  It  struck  me,"  says  this  eminent  physiologist, 
uas  being  probable  that  the  one  transmitted  a 
force  which  was  equally  balanced  by  the  other, 
and  that  it  was  the  equilibrium  of  these  two 
forces  that  regulated  the  position,  repose,  and 
divers  voluntary  and  involuntary  motions.  Sub- 
sequent experiments  convinced  me  this  was  the 
case,  for  on  cutting  both  the  crura,  the  animal 
became  quite  immoveable,  and  showed  not  the 
least  sign  of  animation.  If  I  admitted  the  opin- 
ion of  Prefessor  Rolando  upon  the  functions  of 
the  cerebellum,  which  he  regards  as  the  organ 
producing  movement,  I  must  have  hesitated ; 
but  having,  in  the  course  of  my  researches,  ob- 
served some  animals  completely  deprived  of  the 
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cerebellum,  and  yet  execute  some  regular  move- 
ments, I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  further  in- 
quiry.    The  first  step  I  took  was  to  cut  it,  from 
the  bottom   upwards,  in    such    a    manner   as    to 
have  three-fourths  to  the  left.and  one-fourth    to 
the  right;  the  animal  rolled  on  the  right,  and  its 
eyes  were  placed  as  if  I  had  cut   the  left  pedun- 
cle.    I  then  made  a  section  of  the  same    extent 
on  the  leftside;  the  rotation  immediately  ceased, 
and  the  eyes  resumed  their  natural  position.     It 
is  evident  from  this  last  experiment,  that  the  di- 
vision of  the  crura  has  more    influence    on    the 
lateral  rotation  and  inverted  eyes,  than  the  union 
of  the  cerebellum  itself,  and  this  induces    me    to 
think  that  the  impulsive  force   comes  not   from 
this  organ,  but   elsewhere.     An   experiment   it 
struck  me  would  throw  some  light  on    the   sub- 
ject— it  was  to  separate  vertically  the    cerebel- 
lum into  two  equal   parts.     Several   ineffectual 
attempts  were  made  before    I  could   completely 
succeed,  the  section  verging  too  much  either  to 
the  right  or  the   left,  when  the    phenomena   al- 
ready described  were  produced,  but  in  a  less  de- 
gree.    But  on    eventually    suceeding,  the    most 
curious  phenomena  were    observable  ;    the  eyes 
were  to  an  extraordinary  degree  agitated  ;   they 
seemed  to  jump  in  their  orbits,  and    the    animal 
itself  seemed  to  be  placed    between    two    repel- 
ling powers  ;  on  its  inclination  to  one  side  it  was 
instantly  repelled  to  the  other,  and  it   remained 
balanced  in  this  wonderful   manner   for   several 
hours. 


SLEEP   AFTER  MEALS. 

It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  a  short  sleep  af- 
er  dinner  be  not  useful  for  promoting  digestion  ; 
and  in  several  countries  it  certainly  is  indulg- 
ed with  impunity,  if  not  with  evident  advantage  ; 
besides  that  it  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the 
instinct  of  nature.  It  is  however,  only  among"  a 
class  that  the  practice  can  be  used  with  propri- 
ety ;  and  whoever  adopts  it,  ought  to  confine  the 
the  indulgence  to  a  short  sleep  of  a  few  min- 
utes. For,  if  it  be  continued  longer,  there 
arises  more  loss,  from  the  increase  of  insensible 
perspiration,  than  can  be  compensated  by  all 
the  advantages  supposed  to  accrue  to  digestion. 

Those  who  use  such  a  custom,  which  may  be 
allowable  to  the  aged  and  delicate,  ought  to 
place  themselves  in  a  reclining,  not  a  horizontal 
posture  ;  because  in  the  latter  situation  the  sto- 
mach presses  upon  a  part  of  the  intestines,  and 
the  blood  is  consequently  impelled  to  the    head. 


VARIETIES. 


English  Opium. — Messrs  Cowley  and  Stains 
still  continue  to  grow  poppies  for  opium,  and  as 
it  would  seem,  very  successfully.  In  the  year 
1823  they  collected  196  lbs  of  opium  from  a 
twelve-acre  field,  and  such  was  its  character  in 
the  market,  that  it  sold  for  two  shillings  a  pound 
more  than  the  best  samples  of  foreign.  The 
expense  of  its  cultivation  was  275/.  of  which 
103/.  was  paid  to  the  laborers  employed  in  col- 
lecting it.  The  whole  produce  of  the  field  was 
370/.  The  following:  remarks  which  thev  make 
concerning  the  soil  proper  for  the  growth  of 
poppies,  are  important  to  those  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  cultivating  this  branch  of  agriculture. 
"  A  porous  sub-soil  appears  to  be  a  circumstance 
of  the  first-rate  importance,  for  when  it  consists 


of  clay  our  crops  have  invariably  been  inferior 
to  those  which  have  grown  on  such  parts  as 
were  situated  on  the  sand,  although  assisted 
with  manure.  So  strong  indeed  is  our  convic- 
tion of  the  ill-effects  of  an  impervious  sub-soil, 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  how- 
ever good  the  soil,  or  however  dry  it  may  ap- 
pear, if  it  be  situated  immediately  above  clay, 
no  profit  can  be  extracted  from  it  by  the  growth 
of  poppies,  so  frequent  will  be  the  partial  or  to- 
tal failure  of  the  crops." — Trans.  Soc.  Arts. 

Mr  Bell  and  M.  Majendie. — Mr  Bell,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  course  of  lectures,  which  he  is  now  de- 
livering, after  stating;  a  general  view  of  his  researches 
on  the  nervous  system,  observed  that  there  might  be 
some  surprise  that  in  detailing  these  researches  he  had 
not  mentioned  the  name  of  M.  Majendie.  He  could 
not  (he  said),  trust  himself  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
and,  accordingly,  read  from  a  written  paper  a  state- 
ment, in  substance  as  follows:  that  he  had  commenced 
these  researches  as  early  as  the  year  1809  :  that  in  the 
year  1811  he  was  in  possession  of  the  principal  facts  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  ;  that  in 
the  year  1821,  a  friend  of  his  had  gone  over  to  Paris, 
and  shown  to  M.  Majendie  and  a  number  of  French 
medical  men,  plates  and  experiments  illustrative  of 
these  discoveries,  and  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Ma- 
jendie in  London  last  j'ear  were,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  there  exhibited. 
What  may  be  the  relative  claims  of  these  two  eminent 
men,  may  not  be  very  easy  to  settle,  but  certain  it  is, 
that  Frenchmen  have  alwajrs  been  very  ready  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  discoveries  made  in  England. 

Blindness. — We  learn,  says  the  National  Journal, 
from  an  authentic  source,  that  there  is  residing  in  Pro- 
vidence, (fl.  I.)  a  man  of  the  name  of  Oliver  Shaw, 
who  is  perfectly  blind,  and  who  possesses  powers  of  the 
most  extraordinary  nature.  He  was  a  sailor  until  about 
his  21st  year,  when,  from  some  cause  not  particularly 
known  to  us,  he  became  totally  blind.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  melodious  voice,  and  possessed  a  most  extraor- 
dinary musical  ear,  but  at  the  time  be  became  blind  he 
kneAV  nothing  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  music  as  a 
science.  He  is  now  one  of  the  best  composers  in  our 
country,  and  can  at  any  time  set  the  notes  io  a  tune  by 
hearing  it  once  played  or  sung.  He  plays  in  a  master- 
ly manner  upon  the  piano,  flute,  clarionet,  organ,  &c, 
and  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  he  tunes  pianos  with 
wonderful  exactness.  He  also  selects  Ihe  wires  for  the 
piano,  strings  for  the  violin,  reeds  for  the  clarionet,  fee. 
with  great  skill  and  judgment ;  and  all  this  he  does  by 
the  sense  of  feeling.  The  whole  has  been  acquired 
since  the  unfortunate  loss  of  his  sight. 


unknown — a  branch  of  a  horn,  9  feet  long,  we^hing 
150  pounds — seven  joints  of  the  back  bone,  one  joint 
of  the  tail,  and  two  of  the  leg. 

Windsor  County  Medical  Sociktt. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  this  society,  holden  in  Windsor,  Vt.  on  the  14th 
ult.  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  year  en- 
suing, viz. : — Erastus  Torrey,  Mi'D.  President — Lr  Na- 
hum  Trask,  Vice-President — John  Burnell,  M.  D.  Sec- 
retary— Dr  Moses  Cobb,  Trea Jurer-^-Erastus  Torrey, 
M.  D.,  John  Burnell,  M.  D.,  Dr  Moses  Cobb,  Censors 
— Dr  William  Gibson,  Librarian,  and  Delegate  to  re- 
present this  Society  in  the  State  Medical  Society. 

Professor  Barlow. — The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  holds  Professor 
Barlow's  magnetical  discoveries,  has  presented  him 
with  a  valuable  gold  watch  and  rich  dress  chain.  The 
East  India  Board  has  also  followed  the  example  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Trinity  Boards,  and  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  two  hundred  pounds. 

Quina  Bicolor. — The  celebrated  traveller  Hum- 
boldt, communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  on 
January  3,  1825,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr 
Brera,  clinical  professor  at  Padua,  informing  him  that 
a  new  bark  had  been  discovered,  to  which  the  name  of 
quina  bicolor  had  been  given,  and  which  in  very  small 
doses,  is  a  more  powerful  febrifuge  than  the  best  bark. 


Zirconium — or  the  metal  of  Zirconia,  or  the  Zircon- 
stone,  has  been  obtained  separate  by  M.  Berzelius,  by 
processes  detailed  in  the  Ann.  de.  Chim.  It  is  black 
as  carbon  ;  and  does  not  oxidate  in  water  or  in  muriat- 
ic acid.  At  a  temperature  but  slightly  elevated,  it 
burns  with  great  intensity,  and  forms  zirconia. 


Garlic — A  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser, 
says — "  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  the  public,  to 
make  known  the  following,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
much  good  may  result  from  the  knowledge  of  a  simple 
medicine  for  the  removal  of  worms  from  children  and 
others: — A  few  cents1  worth  of  English  garlic,  sliced 
and  •  put  into  a  quart  of  whiskey,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
which  is  to  be  given  to  small  children,  each  morning  ; 
this  quantity  may  be  varied  according  to  age.  This 
medicine  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  effectual  in  re- 
moving that  dangerous  complaint,  in  my  own  family 
and  others,  where  it  has  been  used  for  nearly  20  years.-'1 


Berkshire  Medical  Ijvstitution. — The  Shearer 
premium  of  twenty  dollars  will  be  awarded  to  the  grad- 
uate from  the  class  of  1824,  who  shall  present  the  best 
dissertation  on  the  nature,  causes,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  Hectic  Fever.  Candidates  for  the  premium 
will  cause  their  dissertations  to  be  forwarded  to  J.  P. 
Batchelder,  M.  D,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  on  or  before 
(he  first  day  of  December  next.  Each  dissertation  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter,  containing  the  name 
of  the  author,  and  superscribed  with  the  motto  corres- 
ponding with  that  on  the  title  page  of  the  essay. 

Animal  Remains. — The  following  bones,  <fcc.  were 
lately  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  viz  : — a 
horn,  18  feet  long,  and  weighing  about  1000  pounds, 
which  apparently  belonged  to  some  animal  of  a  species 


Important. — The  Elector  of  Hesse  has  ordered,  that 
a  certain  number  of  surgeons  and  physicians  be  deput- 
ed to  examine  the  bodies  of  all  who  die,  as  an  efficient 
means  of  preventing  the  horrors  of  premature  interment, 
of  discovering  murder,  and  of  stopping  contagion. 

Anomaly. — On  the  17th  ult.  at  Jacob  Wilson's  plan- 
tation in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.  three  male  shoats 
were  castrated,  from  which  were  taken  eleven  testes  ^ 
and  what  is  more  astonishing,  two  external  testes  were 
taken  from  a  female  shoat  of  the  same  parent. 


Giant.— A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette 
says,  that  Mr  Magce,  8  feet  9  inches  high,  from  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  has  recently  arrived  in  the 
Conestoga,  at  Philadelphia. 


Yellow  Fever. — We  have  just  been  informed  that 
the  yellow  fever  has  made  its  appearance  in  New-York. 

Anecdote. — A  gentleman  telling  a  lady  that  an 
apothecary  of  her  acquaintance  had  failed,  and  was 
obliged  to  shut  up  shop,  she  inquired  the  cause,  to- 
which  the  gentleman  replied,  that  he  was  so  honest  a 
man  that  instead  of  loading  his  patients  with  medicines, 
he  advised  them  to  take  the  wholesome  air,  and  of 
course  lost  the  profit  which  would  have  arisen  from  the 
sale  of  the  drugs.  "  Poor  man,11  said  the  lady,  "  poor 
man  !  he  is  indeed  to  be  pitied  ;  he  cannot  live  on  air, 
though   his   patients   may.11 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  July  9th  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

July  9  __ Elkanah  Saunders,  47.  2d.— Emeline  Stone, 
22;  John  Odell,  47  ;  John  Finn,  51  ;  Mary  Ann  Rod- 
den,  2  1-3;  Child  of  Mary  A.  Lawrence.  4th.— Na- 
than Kenney  ;  MariaKnights,  19  ;  Jacob  Francis  Lotts  ; 


5th. — Susan  S, 


Beck,  4  1-2; 
10. 


Daniel    K.    Putnam,    9. 

6th.— Elijah  Walker,  43;    Margaret    Ann   Porter, 

7th. Mary  Ann  W.  Thaeher,  2  ;  John  Fortune,  4 ;  Su- 

?an  Dodd,  40  ;  Caroline  Dean,  15  mo.  ;  Elizabeth  Lin- 
coln, 45.  8th. — William  C.  Pitman,  40.  9th. — Tho- 
mas G.  Bangs,  36. 

Consumption,  3 — Typhus  Fever,  2 — Drowned,  1 — 
Measles,  2— Accidental,  I— Dropsy,  1 — Inflammation 
in  the  Bowels,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  Brain,  "1 — Delirium 
Tremens,  1  — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  2 — Childbed,  1 — Li- 
ver Complaint ,  1 — Jaundice,  I. 

Died — In  N.  Orleaas,   Dr  Johi^Croc^er!  aged  73. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    ITS    PATHOLOGY    AND    TREATMENT. 

By  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D. 

Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society. 

(Concluded  from  page  38.) 
Magnesia. — When,  from   the  green  and  frothy 
appearance  of  the  stools,  and    the    acid    eructa- 
tions or  evacuations  by  vomiting,  we    have    rea- 
son to  suspect  the  existence  of  an  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  to  the  calomel  and  ipecacu- 
anha should  be  combined  a  portion   of  calcined 
magnesia.     Though  this  acid  is  not  the  primary 
cause  of  the  griping  and   purging,  yet    its    pres- 
ence has  the    effect  of  increasing  and  continuing 
these  symptoms,  and  requires  the  administration 
of  such  remedies  as  will  have  the  effect   of  re- 
moving or  neutralizing  it :    this    will  in    general 
be  obtained  by  the    use    of  the    magnesia.     Dr 
Kuhn,  formerly  Professor  of  the   Practice  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  recommends,  in  very 
high  terms,  a  small  portion  of  a  solution  of  pure 
ammonia  in  combination  with  the  magnesia      Of 
this  prescription,  I  have    never    made    a    trial; 
but  have  been  accustomed  to    prescribe,  during 
the    continuance    of   the    symptoms    mentioned 
above,  and  with  the  best  effect,  a  weak  solution 
of  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  with  the    addition 
of  mint  water;  as — R.  Sub-carbonat  sodae,  3  ij. 
— iij.     Gum.  Arab.  3    ij.     Aq.    menthas,  3    ss. 
Aq.  purae,  lb  i.  M. — Of  which  the    patient   is    to 
take  a  spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

The  prescription  made  use  of  by  Dr  Kuhn, 
Was,  I  am  informed,  the  following  r — R.  Magnesia 
calcinat.  9  iv.  Pulv.  Gum.  Arab.  9  ij.  Sacch. 
Alb.  pur.  3  ij.  Aq.  menthai  pip.  g  ss.  Aq.  pu- 
rae, 3  ij.  ss.  M.  Add.  aq.  ammonia  purae,  gtt. 
xlviij.  ad  clxiv.  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient. Of  this  mixture,  the  dose  is  a  tea-spoon- 
ful every  two  hours. 

Injections. — With  respect  to  the  effects  to  be 
derived  from  oily  and  mucilaginous  injections, 
so  generally  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  1  can  say  but  little,  having  but  seldom 
employed  them.  1  am  well  persuaded,  howev- 
er, that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  they 
can  produce  but  a  palliative  and  transient  effect, 
not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  difficulty  and 
trouble  attendant  upon  their  proper  administra- 
tion ir.  infants.  In  a  later  stage  of  the  disease, 
however,  after  the  discharges  have  assumed 
more  of  a  natural  appearance,  with  the  addition 
of  a  proper  quantity  of  laudanum,  they  have  a 
good  effect,  and  may  be  frequently    repeated. 

Bleeding.— Occasionally  we  find  the  abdomen 
fo  be  swollen,  tense,  and,  from  the  cries  and  mo- 
tions of  the  child,  evidently  painful  to  the  touch, 
while  the  pulse  is  small  and  contracted.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  safety  of  the  patien< 
demands  evacuation  of  blood,  either  by  the  lan- 
cet, or  locally  by  the  application  of  leeches, 
and  if  from  the  fear  of  inducing  debility,  or  am 
other  circumstance,  it  be  neglected,  there  is  l.i- 
tle  hopes  of  his  recovery.  With  the  above 
symptoms  present,  it  is  in  vain  to  depend  upon 


the  effects  of  any  remedy,  until  bleeding  has 
been  premised,  for  inflammation  and  its  conse- 
quences will  have  ensued,  long  before  we  can 
hope  to  make  any  impression  on  the  affected 
viscera,  even  by  the  use  of  calomel.  By  those 
who  look  upon  cholera  to  be  a  disease  attended 
with  such  a  degree  of  debility  as  to  preclude  the 
employment  of  purgatives,  the  use  of  the  lancet 
will  no  doubt  be  viewed  with  horror;  such  kind 
of  fear,  however,  should  have  very  little  effect 
on  our  practice,  when  we  recollect,  that  at  one 
period,  for  the  very  same  reason,  the  dread  of 
debility,  the  lancet  was  prescribed  entirely,  or 
else  employed  with  a  trembling  hand,  in  the 
treatment  of  almost  every  variety  of  abdominal 
inflammation,  in  dysentery,  peiitoneal  inflam- 
mation, the  puerperal  fever,  &c. 

Dr  Rush  has  observed,  that  subsequent  to  the 
year  1793,  the   cholera    infantum    had   assumed 
symptoms  of  such  malignity,  as  to  require  for  its 
cure,  repeated  bleedings.*     The   beneficial    ef- 
fects of  this  remedy  were  strikingly    evinced    in 
the  epidemic  cholera  of  the  East  Indies,  which, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  is    only    a    higher 
and  more    aggravated    grade    of  the    disease  of 
which  we  are  now  treating.     According  to  a  re- 
turn of  one  hundred  cases,  made  by  Dr  Burrell, 
we  find  that  of  eighty-eight  who  were   bled,  but 
two  Jied,  while  of  of  twelve  cases  in  which   the 
lancet  was  not  employed,  eight  terminated  fatally.! 
I  would  not   be  understood,    however,  as    re- 
commending bleeding  indiscriminately  in    every 
case  of  cholera    infantum,  but    in    those,  and    in 
those  only,  where  the  swelling,  tension,  and  ten- 
derness of  the   abdomen,  and    the    state    of  the 
pulse,  indicate  that  inflammation    either   exists, 
or  is  about  to  commence.     With  respect  to    the 
quantity  of  blood   to  be   drawn,  as    well    as    the 
propriety  of  repeating  the  operation,  no  positive 
rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  these  circumstances  are 
io  be  decided  by  the  symptoms  of  each  individu- 
al case.     In  some  cases,  Dr  Rush  informs  us,  he 
toundlwo,  or  even  three  bleedings  to  be  requisite.^ 
Warm    Bath,     Fomentations,     Blisters. — After 
bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  and  warm  fomentations 
to    the    abdomen,  will    be    proper;    and    if  the 
symptoms  be  not  removed    by    these    remedies, 
a  blister  should  be  immediately  applied  over  the 
stomach. 

Throughout  every  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
warm  bath,  when  properly  managed,  and  fol- 
lowed by  stimulating  frictions  to  the  body,  is  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  other  remedies,  soften- 
ing the  skin,  determining  the  blood  from  the 
overloaded  viscera  to  the  surface,  and  equaliz- 
ing the  excitement.  When,  from  any  circum- 
stance, the  warm  bath  cannot  be  employed, 
warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  may  be  sub- 
stituted. The  addition  of  spirits  to  the  bath 
and  to  the  fomentations  has  been  said  to  increase 
greatly  their  efficacy.  Dr  Rush  has  even  rec- 
ommended the  bath  to  be  made  entirely  of 
warm  wine. II 


*  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  221, 
t  Medical  Reports  of  the  British  Army  in  India. 
$  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
|!  Ibid.  p.  219. 


Cold  Bath,  &c.—By  Dr  Miller,  and  a  few- 
other  practitioners,  the  cold  bath,  or  sponging 
the  body  with  cold  water,  has  been  proposed  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  though  they  do  not 
appear  to  speak  of  the  oftects  of  either  remedy 
from  their  own  experience.  I  can  see  nothings 
in  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  in- 
dicate the  employment  of  either,  and  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  (heTemedy  on  the  system,  I 
should  appiehend  injury  rather  than  benefit  from 
its  use. 

In  those  cases  of  the  disease  where  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  brain  is  indicated  by  the 
undue  temperature  of  the  head,  the  turgescence 
and  redness  of  the  face,  and  redness  of  the  eyes3 
delirium,  or  stupor,  &c.  local  blood-letting,  by 
leeches  applied  to  the  temple  or  nape  of  the 
neck,  will  be  proper.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Dr  Miller  ha9  recommended  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  water.  A  blister1  over  the  stom- 
ach, and  mustard  poultices  to  the  extremities, 
will  be  found  of  advantage. 

Charcoal. — In  a  later  stage  of  the  disease, 
when  it  has  become  in  some  degree  chronic, 
and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  acrid, 
dark  colored  and  offensive,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr  Robert  Jackson,  I  have  been 
induced  to  make  trial  of  charcoal,  and  with  most 
decidedly  good  effects.  Dr  Jackson  prescribes 
the  charcoal  in  combination  with  rhubarb  and 
ipecacuanha.  Of  this  combination,  he  observes, 
that  not  only  in  dysentery,  but  in  every  case  of 
diseased  secretions  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
whether  in  children  or  in  adults,  he  looks  upon 
it  not  less  a  specific  than  is  the  bark  in  the  cure 
of  regular  intermittents.*  The  prescription  I 
have  m  general  employed  is  as  follows: — It. 
Pulv.  Catbonat.  Ligni,  grs.  v.  ad  x.  Pulv.  Ra- 
dio. Rhei,  grs.  v.  Pulv.  Radic.  Ipecac,  gr.  j, 
Mucilag,  Gum.  Arab.  9.  s.  M. 

The  above  is  to  be  repeated  every  three 
hours,  or  the  charcoal  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  the  oleaginous  mixture. 

Under  the  employment  of  this  remedy,  the 
stools  soon  become  more  natural  in  appearance, 
and  diminished  in  frequency,  while  the  appetite 
for  food,  and  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stom- 
ach, are  sensibly  increased.  The  charcoal  is,  [ 
am  well  persuaded,  a  remedy  which  is  deserving 
a  more  extensive  trial  in  the  diseases  of  the 
bowels,  than  it  has  yet  met  with  among  the 
practitioners  of  this  city.  It  will  no  doubt  soon 
become  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  our  lists  of  the 
materia  medica. 

When  cholera  infantum  has  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  little  patient  iswery  liable  to  be 
much  distressed  from  wind  distending  the    stom- 
ach and  bowels ;    under    these    circumstances    I 
have  found  a  portion  of  genuine    anniseed    cor- 
dial, diluted  with  water,  to  be  a  very  useful  rem- 
edy.    The  spirits  of  turpentine  will,  in  general, 
however,  give  speedy  relief,  and   appears,  from 
its  action  on  the    stomach,  to    prevent,  in    some 
degree,  any  subsequent  accumulation.     In  those 
cases  where  the  flatulency  is  very  considerable, 
the  vitriolic    ether  Jias    been    recommended,  in 

*  Sketch  of  Febrile  Diseases,  2d  edition,  p.  47. 
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doses  of  a  few  drops  in  any  simple  herb  tea,  or 
even  pure  water ;  where  the  above  remedies 
fail  in  discharging  the  wind,  small  doses  of  vol- 
atile alkali,  in  simple  cinnamon  water,  will,  in 
general,  succeed  in  giving  the  desired  relief. 

As  soon  as  the  prominent  symptoms  of  the 
disease  have  been  subdued,  and  natural  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  established,  our  next 
duty  is  to  restore  tone  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. The  prescription  1  have  found  best  adopt- 
ed to  this  end,  has  been  the  cretaceous  mixture, 
with  the  addition  of  tinct.  kino. ;  or  we  may  em- 
ploy infusions  or  decoctions  of  colomba,  or  dew- 
berry root,  logwood,  catechu,  &c.  Indeed,  any 
of  the  iist  of  vegetable  astringents  and  tonics 
will  answer  our  purpose.  According  to  the  late 
Professor  Barton,  the  root  of  the  geranium  ma- 
culatum,  boiled  in  milk,  has  been  found  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  this  stage  of  the  cholera  infan- 
tum :  in  its  use  we  need  not.be  very  particular 
about  the  dose.* 

Diet. — Throughout  every  stage  of  the  chole- 
ra infantum,  the  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  is 
a  subject  of  ao  inconsiderable  importance.  The 
milk  of  the  mother,  or  nurse,  where  the  child 
has  not  yet  been  weaned,  is  certainly  by  far  tiie 
most  proper  article  of  food  ;  but  where  this  has 
been  the  case,  the  patient  should  be  confined 
principally  to  a  ih.n  decoction  of  arrowroot,  sa- 
go, or  tapioca,  in  milk,  and  sweetened  with  loaf 
sugar,  or  a  decoction  made  in  the  same  manner 
from  ground  rice.  Fresh  whey,  sweetentd  with 
loaf  sugar,  will  also  be  found  to  be  a  very  ex- 
cellent article.  I  have  known  it  to  be  readily 
taken  by  the  child,  when  the  above  articles 
were  rejected,  or  disagreed  with  the  stomach. 
When  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  used,  it  should  be 
perfectly  fresh,  and  is  to  be  boiled  before  it  is 
used.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr  Rush,  that 
"  after  the  disease  has  continued  for  some  time, 
we  often  see  an  appetite  suddenly  awakened  for 
articles  of  diet  of  a  stimulating  nature.  He  has 
seen  many  children  recover,  from  being  gratifi- 
ed in  inclination  to  eat  salted  fish,  and  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  salted  meat.  In  some  instances, 
they  evince  an  appetite  for  butter,  and  the  rich- 
est gravies  of  roasted  meat,  and  eat  them  with 
obvious  relief  to  all  their  symptoms."! 

To  the  correctness  of  the  above  remarks,  I 
€an  bear  testimony,  having  in  my  own  practice, 
frequently  met  with  instances  of  this  desire  for 
the  coarsest  and  most  stimulating  articles  of  food, 
and  have  always  hailed  it  as  a  favorable  symp- 
tom. 

Prevention. — The  means  proper  to  guard 
•against  an  attack  of  cholera  infantum,  may  be  sum- 
med up  under  the  heads  of  attention  to  clothing, 
and  removal  from  the  sources  of  the  disease. 

The  breast  milk  of  the  mother  is  the  proper 
and  only  natural  food  of  the  infant  ;  "  nature 
does  not  afford,  nor  can  art  contrive,  any  effectu- 
al substitute  for  that  fluid."  To  it,  therefore, 
the  child  should  be  almost  entirely  confined,  if 
circumstances  will  allow  of  it,  until  the  pr  .cess 
of  dentition  has  made  some  progress.  It  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  rule  which  will  be  alike 
applicable  to  every  case;  as  a  general  practice, 
however,  the  child  should  not  be  taken  from  the 
breast,  until  it  be  at  least  one  year   old.       After 

*  Collections,  &c.  towards  a  Materia  Medica  of  the 
United  States,  p.  7. 

t  Inquiry  into  the  cause,  &c.  of  cholera  infantum, 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 


weaning,  its  diet  should  consist  of  articles  nutri- 
tive, easy  of  digestion,  and  but  little  stimulating; 
all  spices  or  seasoning,  with  the  exception  of 
salt,  all  sorts  of  pastry,  butter  in  every  form,  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  fermented  liquors,  must  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

The  article  of  clothing,  in  our  climate  partic- 
ularly, is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  Itshould 
be  loose,  and  of  a  light  and  soft  texture,  and 
carefully  accommodated  to  the  state  and  changes 
of  the  weather,  so  as  to  preserve  the  body  of 
an  even  an  moderate  temperature.  Cleanliness 
of  the  clothing,  as  well  as  of  the  skin,  is  always 
indispensable  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
child,  and  should,  therefore,  be  sedulously  at- 
tended to. 

Impure  and  heated  air  having  been  laid  down 
as  the  chief  causes  of  the  cholera,  it  will  hardly 
be  necessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  importance 
of  a  removal  of  children  to  a  healthy  situation 
in  the  country,  before  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
summer  commences.  It  is  the  best  preservative 
agamst  the  disease  ;  and  even  after  it  has  oc- 
curred, a  removal  from  the  city,  as  was  observed 
m  the  commencement  of  this  essay,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  auxiliaries  in  restoring  the  patient 
to  health.  It  is  remarked  by  Dr  Rush,  that  he 
has  i;  never  known  but  one  instance  of  a  child 
being  affected  with  this  disease,  who  had  been 
carried  into  the  countiy  in  order  to  avoid  it."* 

As  soon,  also,  as  dentition  has  commenced,  its 
progress  should  be  attentively  watched,  and  when 
the  gums  become  swollen  and  inflamed,  if  the 
teeth  do  not  speedily  make  their  appearance,  an 
incision  should  be  made  down  to  them  through 
the  gum:  this  is  particularly  necessary  when 
teething  occurs  in  the  summer  months. 


DEATH  BY  DRLVKING  COLD  WATER. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  this  city,  the  last  week,  im- 
puted to  a  too  free  use  of  cold  water,  are  exceedingly 
melancholy.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  something 
move  than  cold  water,  however,  has  an  agency  in  these 
sudden  and  often  fatal  affections  of  the  sanguineous 
system.  So  far  as  our  own  observations  have  extend- 
ed, laboring  people  are  the  most  liable  to  injuries  from 
drinking  cold  water,  when  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture is  very  high,  and  a  majority  of  those  who  have 
died,  have  been  either  grossly  intemperate,  or  were 
strongly  inclined  to  it.  There  is  a  mistaken  notion  per. 
vading  the  laboring  part  of  the  community,  that  if  the 
weather  is  excessively  warm,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
more  spirit.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  nor  any 
practice  more  pernicious.  The  less  spirit  a  man  drinks, 
the  better  it  is  for  him,  under  all  circumstance.  A  con- 
stant use  of  liquors,  of  a  stimulating  nature,  de- 
ranges, by  a  slow  but  certain  train  of  operations,  all  the 
animal  functions,  and  places  the  nervous  and  circulat- 
ing systems  in  that  peculiar  condition,  that  any  extra- 
ordinary excitement  has  a  constant  tendency  to  explode 
the  powers  of  life  in  an  instant.  Such,  we  believe,  was 
the  state  of  those  who  have  been  the  victims  to  an  im- 
moderate use  of  cold  water :  they  have  carried  on  the 
excitement,  by  a  steady  and  habitual  course  of  tip- 
pling, till  a  sudden  change  in  the  secretory  organs,  by 
a  draught  of  water  several  degrees  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  their  own  bodies,  produces  an  instantaneous  ap- 
oplexy, or  induces  the  most  aggravated  spasms  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  which  quickly  terminate  the  life 
of  the  unhappy  victim. 


Those  physicians  who  have  had  the  most  experience 
with  these  cases,  if  called  in  seasonably,  have  found 
that  free  blood-letting,  and  emetics  which  operate 
quickly  and  powerfully,  are  the  most  certain  means  of 
overcoming  the  apoplectic  symptoms,  and  restoring  the 
natural  heat  of  the  body.  Oftentimes,  however,  the 
patient  falls  down  and  breathes  his  last  before  any  one 
is  aware  of  his  being  indisposed,  and  the  putrefactive 
process  follows  with  as  much  rapidity  as  in  those  who 
have  been  struck  with  lightning — which  shows,  most 
conclusively,  that  the  vis  insita  of  the  muscular  fibre  is 
annihilated,  and  all  hope,  therefore,  of  recalling  the 
nervous  power,  is  forever  lost. 

Such  are  often  the  fatal  results  of  indulging  in  intem- 
perance, which  exposes  the  individual  to  instantaneous 
death,  by  simply  quenching  bis  thirst  with  that  pure, 
invigorating  element — Water ,  which  the  God  of  nature 
has   so  abundantly  supplied  for  his  necessities  and  use. 

N.  B.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  article,  on  Tues- 
day last,  we  have  not  only  had  ample  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  effects  of  drinking  cold  water  when  the 
body  was  overheated,  but  have  taken  pains  to  consult 
our  professional  neighbors  on  the  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  with  them  been  found  the  most  successful ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  their  opinion,  in  relation 
to  copious  bleedings,  corresponds  precisely  with  our 
own.  The  labor  of  the  physicians  on  Wednesday,  and 
some  part  of  Thursday,  is  almost  incredible.  One  phy- 
sician reports  fifty-four  cases  which  came  under  his 
care,  in  the  course  of  those  two  days,  and  many  others 
were  quite  as  much  overwhelmed  with  business.  As 
disorder  seemed  exclusively  confined  to  that  particular 
class  of  citizens,  before  mentioned,  many  of  whom  were 
Irish  emigrants,  and  who  were  without  the  means  of 
paying  for  medical  services,  we  believe  there  has  not 
been  an  instance  where  any  compensation  has  been  de- 
manded.— Antimonial  wine  has  been  thought,  by  some, 
the  most  preferable  emetic,  where  vomition  was  evi- 
dently necessary,  and  this  could  always  be  determined 
by  the  racking  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 


*  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 


LOW  SPIRITS. 

There  is  nothing  more  mysterious  in  human  nature, 
than  the  connection  between  matter  and  mind.  We 
are  well  aware  there  is  nothing  of  a  novel  character  in 
this  expression  ;  but  still,  the  operations  of  mind  upon 
the  body,  under  the  influence  of  different  feelings,  ex- 
cited by  certain  associations,  depending  upon  our  rela- 
tion to  society,  the  pursuits  of  business,  domestic  em- 
ployments, or  individual  friendships,  must  not  be  neg- 
lected by  the  physician,  although  he  may  never  be 
able  to  prescribe  a  remedy.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  consti- 
tution of  man,  and  such,  too,  is  his  misfortune,  that,  in 
possessing  the  highest  intellectual  attributes,  he  is  lia- 
ble to  becomes  the  subject  of  care,  anxiety,  and  even, 
despair,  and  health  is  meted  out  to  him  in  proportion  to- 
the  developement  of  sensorial  power,  and  the  trials 
which  these  faculties  have  to  encounter,  by  the  greater 
perfection  to  which  they  may  have  been  carried  by  dis- 
cipline and  education. 

It  is  only  among  the  rudest  members  of  common  so- 
ciety that  impressions  are  ever  so  vivid  as  to  produce 
death  from  excessive  joy.  The  father  who  died  by  im* 
moderate  laughter,  when  his  three  sons  won  the  prize 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  door-kteper  of  the 
American  Congress,  who  expired  on  hearing  the  glo- 
rious news  of  peace,  were  men  of  inferior  powers ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  men  who  have  given  the  most  con- 
vincing testimony  of  superior  attainments — men,  whose 
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a  tale  of  pity — how  she  is  left  to  nurse  a  secret  that  al- 
most bursts  her  heart. 

To  such  causes,  the  physician  may  trace  a  long  cat- 
alogue of  those  chronic  affections,  which  are  becoming 
nore  and  more  comnfon  in  those  circles  where  there  is 
a  progressive  refinement  ;  and  in  the  proud  march  of 
society,  there  will,  in  all  successive  ages,  follow  in  its 
train,  a  powerful  troop  of  secret-working  miseries. — 
Hypochondriasis  is  the  effect  of  an  imaginary  evil,  and 
is,  in  itself,  totally  distinct  from  those  affections  of  a 
harmless  niind,  feeding,  in  grief  and  solitude,  upon  a 
feeble,  trembling,  care-worn  frame. 

Low  spirits,  which  have  a  foundation  in  realities,  and 
which  are  nourished  by  a  painful  recollection  of  some 
past  event,  should  never  be  the  butt  of  raillery  ;  this,  in 
a  medical  practitioner,  betrays  the  meanest,  lowest 
kind  of  breeding,  and  should  exclude  him  from  the  priv- 
ileges of  men  of  science.  To  feel  another's  woe — to 
sympathise  with  those  who  need  no  other  cordial  than 
sympathy  and  kindness — is  noble,  generous,  and  dou- 
bly valued  in  the  man  who  knows  how  consolation 
should  be  given,  when  he  gives  out  prescriptions  for  a 
wandering  ill,  engendered  in  the  mind. 


genius  has  given  them  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame — who  have  culled  the  flowers  of  literature  and 
strewed  them  with  a  liberal  hand — men  of  noble  souls 
and  exalted  characters,  whose  hearts  were  ss  feeling  as 
they  were  good — have  often  become  a  prey  to  all  those 
keen  annoyances  of  a  depressed  spirit,  which  gnaw 
away  the  vitals,  and  make  that  life— which  should 
have  been  a  happy  one — a  cold  and  cheerless  waste. 
A  majority  of  the  maladies,  for  which  the  physician  is 
consulted,  in  persons  of  delicate  temperaments,  have  a 
direct  origin  in  some  labor  of  the  mind,  which  extends 
its  influence  to  the  animal  system,  and  thus  the  discrim- 
inating pathologist  may  detect,  by  carefully  weighing 
a  train  of  circumstances,  which  are  all  referable  to  the 
social  state,  the  origin  of  nervous  debility,  local  pains, 
fatal  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  even  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart.  Women  are  by  no  means  exempted  from 
these  peculiar  suffering:  indeed,  the  most  refined  and 
lovely  females  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  those 
fatal  diseases,  which  are  depending  on  some  hidden  se- 
cret in  the  mind  •  and  every  rolling  year  carries  with 
its  seasons,  many  hundreds  of  interesting  females,  the 
pale  victims  of  a  broken  heart.  There  is  no  sight,  to  a 
professional  man,  more  melancholy,  than  to  witness  the 
daily  progress  of  these  fatal  symptoms  upon  the  care- 
worn cheek  of  an  innocent,  but  disconsolate  youth, 
•whose  only  ill  is  truly  in  the  mind  ■,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  calculated  to  induce  him  to  mourn  over  the  im- 
perfection of  the  healing  art,  which  cannot  cure  a 
wounded  spirit. 

Intellectual  refinement,  when  properly  encouraged, 

,.  .,,,     ,,      „   .    ..„  r,n„    j„!  males,  die,  annually,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 

and  when  the  sun  shines  mildly  througn  the  little    day  '        '  ■»■>  bo 
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balance  by  an  «  elaslic  spirit,  bounding  to  the  clouds,"  j  Atlantic  '  and  the  whole  number  of  deaths  throughout 
insures  both  length  of  days  and  happiness:  but  when  the  northern  states,  yearly,  shows  most  conclusively, 
the  world  has  lost  its  charms,  and  the  flowers  no  long- jthat  the  mortality  of  married  women,  in  either  place, 
er  yield  a  rich  perfume  ;  when  friends  are  dropping  to  bJ  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  is  less  than  that  of  the  un 
the  grave,  and  the  azure  sky  is  darker  each  returning!  married.  A  greater  number  of  young  men  die  in  cities, 
day  ;  the  slender  tenement,  which  held  so  rich  a  gem- !  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-seven ,  than 
the  rational,  immortal  soul-withers  in  the  blast  of  sor-  m  the  country.     More  men  die  in  town*  than  women  ; 

but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  country,  the  number  of 
deaths  amongst  females,  excels  those  of  males.  More 
unmarried  women  die  of  pulmonary  consumption,  than 
unmarried  men  ;  but  in  the  marriage  state,  more  men 
die  of  pulmonary  affections,  than  women.  The  mor- 
tality is  always  greater  among  children,  between  the 
period  of  birth  and  the  second  year  of  their  age,  in 
town  than  in  the  country  ;  but  from  the  age  of  six  to 
eleven,  fewer  children  are  lost,  in  either  place,  than 
before  or  after  those  ages. 


HEALTH  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  comparing  the  bills  of  mortality,  for  several  years 
past,  in  the  New-England  States,  it  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  more  persons  in  proportion  die  in  sea-porfs,  in 
a  given  time,  of  acute  diseases,  than  in  the  country  ; 
but,  the  number  of  deaths  by  chronic  maladies,  is  con- 
siderably greater  in  the  country.     More  unmarried    fe- 


row,  and  all   that   could   have   charmed   the   eye   in 
symmetry  and  form,  dissolves  in  death,  forever. 

Where  there  is  great  muscular  strength,  it  is  in  most 
instances  the  chief  trait  of  character  ;  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  those  peculiar  sensibilities  which  are  distin- 
guishing marks  of  intellectual  excellence.  Such  peo- 
ple are  never  liable  to  mental  alienation  or  desponden- 
cy ;  strong  in  themselves,  they  only  yield  to  those 
acute  febrile  or  inflammatory  diseases  which  overpower 
the  tension  of  the  animal  fibre,  and  bring  them  sudden- 
ly on  the  bed  of  sickness.  In  health,,  they  eat  and 
drink,  and  sweetly  sleep  away  their  grief.  Two  thirds 
of  mankind,  in  civilized  nations,  are  of  this  happy  tem- 
perament;  the  class  of  crying  philosophers,  therefore, 
bears  no  adequate  proportion  to  those  who  laugh  away 
all  care. 

Every  station  in  society  is  attended  with  certain  re- 
sponsibilities, for  which  the  personal  character  of  the 
individual  is  held  in  public  pledge  ;  and  the  never-end- 
ing perplexities  arising  out  of  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance, when  9ome  unforeseen  misfortune  occurs,  in- 
volving the  pride  of  a  lofty  spirit,  sink  It,  with  a  woful 
preponderance,  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery.  One 
sighs  over  the  memory  of  a  beloved  wife  ;  another  shuns 
the  world's  stare,  and  grieves  for  the  loss  of  that  wealth 
which  once  made  him  many  friends — he  learns  too  late, 
the  evanescent  charms  of  gilded  friendship  ;  and  there 
a  sober  pensioner  of  sorrow  steals  through  the  silent 
grove,  and  as  she  seems  to  gaze  on  some  object  in  the 
sky,  the  falling  tears  in  quick  succession  roll,  and  tell 


CANINE    MADNESS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  L.  F.  TROLLIEt's  WORK  ON  THIS 

DISEASE. 

(Continued  from  page  39.) 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  wound  fo  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  bite  of  a  dog  that  is  not  mad, 
and  it  heals  as  soon  ;  and,  from  the  period  of  the 
bite  till  the  first  symptoms  appear,  there  is  little, 
if  any,  derangement  of  the  health,  nor  any  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  constitution,  provided  the 
person  bitten  be  not  under  the  influence  of  fear. 
When  the  poison  begins  to  produce  its  effects, 
there  is  generally  some  degree  of  pain  or  disa- 
greeable feeling  in  or  about  the  wound,  and  this 
is  generally  described  as  following  the  course  of 
the  nerves  supplying  the  part,  frequently  there 
is  swelling  and  inflammation,  and  even  a  fresh  dis- 
charge from  the  wound  a  short  time  before  the 
symptoms  appear.  In  several  cases  where  pain 
and  uneasiness  were  complained  of  in  the  course 


of  the  nerves,  these  parts  were  minutely  exam- 
ined after  death,  but  no  unusual  appearance  could 
be  detected. — The  period  at  which  the  first 
symptoms  appear,  varies  considerably  in  different 
patients,  from  a  few  days  to  several  months, 
The  shortest  interval  is  mentioned  by  Trollet' 
as  three  or  four  days,  and  the  longest  that  of 
seventeen  months,  by  Dr  John  Hunter;  and 
this  i«  giving  a  greater  latitude  than  is  generally 
required.  Of  the  fifteen  cases  related  by  Trol- 
let, in  seven,  the  disease  commenced  between 
the  fourteenth  and  thirtieth  days;  in  five,  be- 
tween the  fortieth  and  fiftieth,  and  in  one  after 
three  months  and  a  half  had  elapsed.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  the 
disease  may  be  hastened  by  different  causes  ;  in 
some  it  has  beer,  fear,  in  others  exposure  to  the 
ardent  rays  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  sometimes  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking, 
great  exertion  of  body  and  mind,  and  prolonged 
night-watchings,  may  have  had  similar  effects. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  dogs  seem  much 
more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  this  poison 
than  our  own  species,  for,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Dr  John  Hunter,  four  men  and  twelve  dogs 
were  bitten  by  the  same  mad  dog,  and  every  one 
of  the  dogs  died,  while  all  the  men  escaped, 
though  they  made  use  of  no  other  means  of  pre- 
caution than  such  as  are  ever}'  day  seen  to  fail. 
There  is  also  an  account  of  twenty  one  persons 
having  been  bitten  by  the  same  mad  dog,  only 
one  i  f  whom  had  the  disease  :  hence  it  has  been 
stated  as  an  average,  that  not  more  thar>  one 
person  out  of  twenty-five  who  have  been  cer- 
tainly exposed  to  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  has 
become  affected. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  after  the 
l  pain  and  uneasiness  about  the  wound,  are,  pain 
or  heaviness  of  the  head,  sometimes  general  and 
deep  seated,  at  others  slight ;  great  depression 
of  spirits,  anxiety,  and  restlessness  ;  fear,  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  the  invasion, 
now  becomes  a  symptom,  and  increases  with 
the  progress  of  the  malady  ;  the  functions  of  the 
mind  become  excited,  the  memory  is  more  re- 
tentive, the  conceptive  faculty  easier,  and  the 
imagination  more  fertile  ;  there  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  delirium,  during  which  the  patient  talks 
rapidly  and  incessantly  of  objects  which  either 
do  not  exist  about  him,  or  of  past  events  as  if 
the}  were  actually  present;  sometimes  there 
is  somnolency  or  taciturn  melancholy.  The 
organs  of  the  senses  have  acquired  a  higher  de- 
gree of  sensibility ;  there  is  constant  rolling  of 
the  eyes,  which  are  more  opened,  from  the  ele- 
vation of  the  upper  eye-lid  ;  they  have  an  un- 
usual brilliancy,  and  in  some  cases  the  pupil  is 
very  much  dilated;  most  frequently  the  motions 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  inordinately  excit- 
ed, and  would  seem  to  overact  the  intention  of 
the  mind,  as  every  thing  which  the  patient  does 
is  performed  with  great  hurry  and  agitation, 
and  there  is  an  almost  incessant  and  violent  jac- 
tation. The  organs  of  digestion  are  also  affected, 
and  hence  arises  in  some  cases  nausea  and  efforts 
at  vomiting,  sometimes  actual  vomiting  and  pain 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. — The  pulse  becomes 
very  frequent,  and  fuller  than  natural ;  in  some 
instances  the  respiration  is  slow,  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  increased  in  frequency,  and  there  is 
a  loss  of  relation  between  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion. Frequent  sighing  is  a  pretty  constant  at- 
tendant'   But  the  characteristick  symptom  is 
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the  dread  of  water,  or  rather  difficulty  and   im- 
possibility of  swallowing  liquids,  and  this  as  has 
aready  been  observed,  varies  in  degree  in  differ- 
ent individuals.     The  patient  is  tormented   with 
thirst;  and  on  attempting  to  drink,  violent  con- 
vulsions of  the  muscles  about  the   larynx,  pha- 
rynx, and  fauces,  are  excited,  producing  a  sensa- 
tion of  choaking  or  suffocation.    Perhaps  a  better 
idea  cannot   be   given  of  this  symptom   than  by 
comparing  it  to  that  agitation   which  a   person, 
who  is  afraid  of  the  water,  experiences  when  he 
is  suddenly  pushed  into  it  against  his  will ;  when 
the  chest  becomes  agitated  with  convulsive  mo- 
tions, during  which  short  inspirations  succeed  to 
a  rapid   expiration.     At  a  later  period,  the  pa- 
tient cannot  even  look  at  liquids,  without  expe- 
riencing  this  distressing  symptom,    which   has, 
according  to  some  very  respectable  authors,  been 
produced  by  the  sight  of  a  looking-glass,  a  trans- 
parent glass,  or  shining  piece  of  metal,  and  even 
by  the  agitation  of  the  air.     In  the  course  of  the 
disease,  this  symptom  is  diminished  or  ceases  en- 
tirely, for  a  time,  but  soon  returns,  with  the  con- 
vulsions  which    extend   over  the   whole   body. 
Without  this  peculiar  strangulation,  or  affection 
of  the    respiratory   organs,     the    characteristic 
symptom  of  the  disease  is  absolutely  wanting. 

To  the  above  symptoms  may  be  added,  a  sen- 
sation of  burning  heat,  sometimes  referred  to 
the  stomach,  sometimes  to  the  chest ;  the  almost 
constant  flow  of  thick  foam  from  the  mouth, 
which  as  the  disease  proceeds,  becomes  so  vis- 
cid that  the  patient  cannot  expectorate  but  with 
very  great  difficulty  ;  he  is  constantly  spitting 
out  with  great  vehemence,  and  it  is  only  by 
sudden  and  and  strong  expirations  that  he  is  able 
to  remove  it.  The  skin  is  covered  with  clammy 
perspiration.  Towards  the  close  of  the  disease, 
when  the  muscular  power  is  on  the  decline,  the 
pulse  becomes  small,  soft  very  feeble  and  irreg- 
ular;  and  this  generally  points  to  an  immediate 
death,  which  sometimes  seems  the  effect  of  suf- 
focation ;  occasionally  the  patient  expires  in  the 
midst  of  convulsions,  but  it  is  much  more  common 
for  him  to  sink  rapidly,  and  become  quiet  and  calm 
for  a  short  time  before  the  fatal  event  takes  place. 
Never  does  the  patient  utter  any  sound  that 
can  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be  compared 
to  the  barking  of  a  dog;  but  his  voice  is  fre- 
quently very  hoarse  and  rough  :  nor  can  much 
credit  be  given  to  those  authors,  who  mention 
a  desire  to  bite  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
rabies.       (To  be  concluded  next  week.\ 


Medicinal  Qualities  of  Coffee. — A  writer  ia 
one  of  the  French  periodical  works  thinks  that  the  free 
use  of  coffee  has  a  tendency  to  prevent,  or  mitigate 
those  distressing'  maladies,  the  gravel  and  the  gout. 

To  Correspondents. — A  valuahle  pamphlet,  for- 
warded to  us  by  Dr  Bell,  of  New- York,  dated  May  2d, 
did  not  come  to  hand  till  last  evening — which  will 
explain  any  apparent  neglect. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  July  16th  ;  from  the  Health-Office  R-eturns. 
July  7.— Harriet  Adams,   36.      9th.— Sarah   White, 

56  ;    Smith,  2  weeks  ;    Margaret  E.  Carpenter, 

2  ;    Eliza  Foster,   7  mo.       10th. — Amelia  Herring,   62. 
11th.— Samuel  Waters,  53;    Mary  Smith,    28;    James 
Ward,  30  ;  Mary  Fox,  2;    Martha  C.  Wyatt,  24  ;  Wil- 
liam Morey,  44  ;    Sarah  B.  Swift,  5  ;    Henry  J.  Hoskin, 
6  mo  :    Frederick  W.   Major,  jun.    21;    Lucy  A.  Lord, 
14  mo;    Elizabeth   Goodwin,  55  ;    Rodney  Harris,  21. 
12th. — Hope  Grims,  35;    Margaret   Noulen  ;   Samuel 
Vincent,    35  ;    Richard  Q.   Hoskins  ;    William  Quinn  ; 
Cornelius  Conner ;    Bridget  Conner  ;  Timothy  Kehoe, 
26  ;  Daniel  Wilkins,  9  mo  ;    Ann  Raymond,  70  ;   John 
Kirt,  27  ;    Jonathan  G.  Weeden,   38  ;    William   W7yer, 
28  ;    Constant    Hopkins,    47  ;    Mary  T.  Simpkins,   56  ; 
Henry  A.  B.  Conant,  6  mo  ;    Peter   Dowdle,    30  ;    Mi- 
chael Montgomery,  26  ;  John  Hogan,  22  ;  Patrick  Fle- 
Deaf  and  Dumb.— The  number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  j  herty,  22  ;  John  Hart,  32.     13th.— James  Harkin,  34  ; 
persons  in  the  United  States  is  6000;    in    the    State   of  James  Cod},  23 ;   Thomas  Tigha,  37  ;    Michael  Kaain, 
New- York  600.      The  school  for  the  instruction  of  this   27  ;  Mary  Dean,  35  ;  Mary  Warren,  19  ;  William  Mur- 
unfortunate  class,  in  New-York,  contains   53  pupils,  27   rayi    2    mo.        14th.— Marv    B.   Coombs,    18;    Agnes 

of  whom  are  paid  for  by  the  state,  and  the  remainder  in  j  W'augh,  33  ;  Ann  Walker,  2  mo  ;    Davis,  three 

the  manner  usual  in  other  public  academies.  The  state  \  weeks  ;  Helen  Morse,  11  mo  ;  John  Gibson,  49.  15th. 
is    entitled   to   32,  and  for  the  five  vacancies  there  are  '  —Mary  H.  Snow,  25  ;    Sarah  M.  Grant,  19.       16th.— 

74  candidates.      The  receipts  of  the  treasurer,  the  last   Hannah  Sumner,  75  ;  Elizabeth  Redmond,  48. Bur- 

year,  amounted  to  10,302  dollars  in  favor  of  the  msti-i*e<*i  at  the  Catholic  B.  Ground,  South  Boston  :—  13th. 
tution,  on  the  first  of  January  last.  The  school  is  well  Catharine  McCarthy,  from  Stoneham  ;  John  Laffan,  40, 
conducted,  and  has  extended  the  benefits  of  education   fr°m    Easton  ;     Andrew    Feeny,    26,   from    W  altham  ; 


under  every  circumstance  opposite  to  salubrity, 
the  effects  they  produce  must  be  more  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  general  health. 

WATER. 

The  best  water  is  that  which  is  pure,  light, 
and  without  any  particular  color,  taste,  or  smell. 
Where  water  cannot  be  obtained  pure  from 
springs,  wells,  rivers,  or  lakes,  care  should  be 
taken  to  deprive  it  of  its  pernicious  qualities  by 
boiling,  and  filtering,  but  most  effectually  by  dis- 
tillation. Any  putrid  substances  in  the  water 
may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
Thus,  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  powder  will 
make  twelve  gallons  of  corrupted  water  pure, 
and  transparent  in  two  hours,  without  imparting 
a  sensible  degree  of  astringency.  Charcoal  pow- 
der has  also  been  found  of  great  efficacy  in 
checking  the  putrid  tendency  of  water.  To  the 
same  purpose,  vinegar  and  other  strong  acids 
are  well  adapted. 

'varieties. 


to  80  persons  since   its   establishment  in    1818. 
term  of  instruction  is  three  years. 


The   Thomas  Lawson,  35,   from  Chelmsford  ;    Owen    Kelly, 
26,  from  Roxbury. 

Sudden,  21* — Consumption,  9 — Infantile,  5 — Lung 
Resignation  of  Lectureships. — We  have  seen,  Fever,  2 — Dropsy,  1 — Breaking  of  a  Blood  vessel,  1  — 
by  an  advertisement  in  a  Connecticut  paper,  that  the  :  Hooping  Cough,  3 — Dysentery,  1 — Inflammation  in 
distinguished  Dr  Nathan  Smith  has  resigned  his  lee-  the  Bowels,  1—  Stoppage  in  the  Stomach,  1 — Iniemper- 
tureship  in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  and  in  that  of;  ance,  1 — Supposed  to  be  Murdered,  1 — Orer-heated,  2 — 
Burlington,  Vt.  Dr  Wells,  the  present  Professor  of;  Apoplexy,  1 — Spasms,  1 — Puerperal  Fever,  1 — Disor- 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  School   of  Maine,  will   der  of  the  Bowels,  1 — Cancer,  1. 


in  future,  we  understand,  give  the  course  on  Operative 
Surgery.  There-is  but  little  doubt  that  one  or  two  new 
appointments  will  be  made  in  the  School  at  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  course  of  the  present  season. 

A  correspondent  informed  us  on  Saturday,  that  the 
distinguished  Dr  Physic,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  resign- 
ed his  chair, — and  report  says  a  gentleman  in  Boston, 
well  known  to  the  profession,  is  talked  of  for  a  successor. 


FERMENTED  LiqUORS. 
Fermented  liquors,  to  prove  advantageous  to 
the  health,  ought  not  to  be  too  strong ;  other- 
wise they  hurt  digestion,  and  weaken,  instead  of 
strengthen  the  body;  for  when  in  that  state,  and 
drank  in  large  quantity,  they  inflame  the  blood, 
and  dispose  to  a  variety  of  diseases.  A  certain 
degree  of  strength,  however,  is  necessary  to 
adapt  them  to  most  constitutions  in  cold  climates. 
For,  if  too  weak,  they  produce  wind  in  the  bow- 
els, and  occasion  flautulencies ;  or  if  become 
stale,  they  turn  sour  on  the  stomach,  have  a 
pernicious  effect  on  digestion,  and  prove  other- 
wise hurtful.  If  fermented  liquors,  made  for 
sale,  were  faithfully  prepared,  as  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  they  are  not,  and  were 
kept  to  a  proper  age,  they  would,  used  with  mo- 
deration, be  a  comfortable  and  wholesome  be- 
verage ;    but  while   they  continue  to  be  drunk 


Warm  Weather. — From  about  7  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  to  nearly  noon  on  the  13th  inst. 
the  weather  has  been  of  a  temperature,  which  can 
scarcely  be  parallelled  in  the  meteorological  annals  of 
our  climate.  The  thermometer,  during  the  most  of 
that  period,  iu  the  day  time  has  ranged,  in  this  city, 
between  ninety-five  and  one  hundred,  and  in  the  night 
has  never  fallen  below  seventy-seven. 


Poisonous  Fish. — We  have  heard  several  instances 
of  persons  being  poisoned  by  eating  oysters,  lobsters,  and 
halibut.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  poisonous  qual- 
ity in  the  fish  is  produced  by  mineral  substance,  it  can 
be  detected  by  applying  a  piece  of  clean  silver,  which 
will  turn  black  if  the  fish  be  poisonous. — N".  E.  Farmer. 


Liberal  BEauF.ST. — The  Tate  Dr  Seybert,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  left  1000  dollars  for  the  education  of  the 
Deaf  ami  Dumb  ;  500  to  the  Orphan  Asylum;  250  to 
the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  ;  'and  conditionally,  400 
to  furnish  money  to  discharged  convicts,  to  maintain 
them  for  a  few  days  after  getting  out  of  prison,  and 
while  seeking  employment. 

New  Appointments. — We  learn  that  Edward  Cut- 
bush,  M.  D.  is  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Columbian  College;  and 
that  Frederick  May,  M.  D.  is  elected  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics in  the  Med".  Department  of  the  Columbian  Coll. 


Died — At  Simsbury,  Dr  John  Bestor,  a  valuable 
physician. 

On  the  2d  inst.  at  Bellevue,  N.  Y.  where  he  was  act- 
ing as  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Alms  House,  Doctor 
Charles  Belden,  aged  forty.  {lis  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  malignant  Typhus  Fever,  which  has  for 
some  time  prevailed  in  that  institution.  He  met  the 
approach  of  death  with  christian  resignation,  and  died 
in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  which  for  many  years  he  had 
professed  and  adorned  ;  leaving  behind  him  a  wide  cir- 
cle of  relations  and  friends  to  lament  his  untimely  de- 
parture. His  attainments  as  a  scholar  were  respecta- 
ble, and  much  of  his  active  and  useful  life  was  passed 
in  the  instruction  of  youth  in  classical  and  other  branch- 
es of  education. 

Drowned,  in  Rutland,  in  Worcester  County,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  inst.  Doctor  J.  Howe. 

*  Attributed  to  extreme  heat  and  taking  cold  water. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


LECTURES    ON  PHRENOLOGY. 

RECEITTLT  DELIVERED  IN  LONDON,  BY  DR  SPUHZHEIM. 
THE  ORGAN    OF  AMATIVENESS. 

If  we  examine  the  cerebellum  of  man  at   dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life,  we    shall    find    that    it 
does  not  bear  the  same  proportions  to  the  other 
parts  of  the    brain.     Children    have    the    little 
brain  exceedingly  small    in    proportion    to    the 
other  part  of  the  brain.     If  you  wish    to    ascer- 
tain this,  examine  the  neck  of  the  child  between 
the   two   ears,  and  you  will  be  sure  that  it  is  so, 
witho'it  being  anatomists.     If  you  examine    thai 
part  of  the  head  behind  the  ear,  you  will  find    a 
bony  projection  (the  mastoid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone)  ;  and  if  you  examine  a  little  further 
up,  towards  the  middle  of  the  back  part    of  <he 
head,  you  will    discover   other  projections,  the 
cervical  sp^ne  and    tuberosity    of  the    occipital 
bone,  well  known  to  anatomists.     We  are    often 
asked,    what    organs    are    these  ?     They    have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  figure  of  the  brain  ; 
they  are  merely  bony  prominences    for    the    at- 
tachment of  muscles.     There  is  a  space,  howev- 
er, between  the  ears  occupied  by  the  little  brain  ; 
hence  the  larger  the  developement  of  the  skull 
in  this  region,  leaving  the  parts  1  have  just  men- 
tioned entirely  out  of  the    question,  the  greater 
will  be  the  mass  of  cerebellum    internally.     Ex- 
amine the  heads  of  children,  and   you    will    find 
this  part  of  the  head  very  flat,  very  little  devel- 
oped, and  that  indicates  that  the   cerebellum    is 
very   small ;    indeed    the    cerebellum   is   much 
smaller  in  children  than  in  adults,  in    proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  brain.     If  you  examine 
adults,  you  will  find    a  very    great    difference  in 
the  projection  hereabouts ;   you    will    see    very 
few  people  with  such  a  neck  as  this  man  (show- 
ing a  specimen  in  which  the  occiput  was  a  little 
developed).     When  I  show  you  this  (showing  a 
cast  in  which  the  occiput  was  largely  developed) 
will  you  not  admit  that  the    cerebellum    is    infi- 
nite'y  larger  than  in  the  other  person.     You  see 
that  in  the  one  the  cerebellum  is  very  little    de- 
veloped, consequently    the    space   between    the 
ears  posteriorly  is  narrow,  whilst  in  the  other  the 
cerebellum  is  very  large  and  the  ears  are  wide- 
ly separated.    Hence  it  is  a  fact,  and  we  must  al- 
ways begin  with  facts,  that  the  cerebellum  is  not 
proportionate  to  the  rest  of  the  brain  in  different 
periods  of  life  and  in  different  individuals,  adults 
of  the  same  age.     You  will  find,  in    infancy,  this 
part  of  the  brain  small ;    it  increases  in    size    as 
the  age  increases,  and  even  in  addts,  when  it  is 
supposed  to  have  reached  its  full  devolopement, 
you  will  find  it  in  some  very  prominent    and    in 
others  very  defective.     Carry  your  examinations 
further  into  nature,  and  you  will    find    that    the 
heads  of  males  are   generally    iarger    than    the 
heads  of  females.       It  is  said,  the    cerebrum    of 
males  is  also  larger;  henc.e  it  must  be    the    case 
with  (heir  cerebellum,  but  it  is    no    such    thin.?. 
The  size  of  the  cerebellum  bears  no  determined 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head  ;  you  may  see 
a  man  with  a  very  large  head  and  a  small    cere- 
bellums  whilst  a  woman,  with  a  small  brain,  will 


have  a  larger  cerebellum  in  proportion  than  the 
former.  If  you  have  opportunities  of  seeing 
different  nations,  you  will  find  great  varieties  in 
the  shape  of  the  head  as  regards  this  particular 
part,  and  I  hope  that  travellers  who  go  into  re- 
mote nations  will  not  be  content  only  to  collect 
pebbles,  and  shells,  and  animals,  but  that  they 
will  attend  to  the  mental  developement  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  observe  the  configurations  of 
their  heads,  by  which  they  would  do  a  great 
benefit  to  phrenology.  Many  pathological  facts 
have  been  noticed  which  concur  to  point  out  the 
function  of  this  part,  and  if  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  observe  and  reflect  on  it  for  him- 
self, he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  feelings 
to  which  this  cerebral  part  gives  rise  are  such 
as  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  citpido.* 
I  shall  now  speak  of  the  function  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  brain,  of  the  posterior  lobe, 
as  it  is  termed  by  anatomists. 

PH1LOPROGENITIVENESS. 

We  shall  find  that  nature  has  given  a  peculiar 
feeling  to  take  care  of  the  offspring.  Such  a 
fesling  has  never  hitherto,  in  philosophy,  been 
considered  as  a  primitive  or  fundamental  power, 
but  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  phrenolo- 
gists, although  by  other  persons  it  has  been  as- 
cribed to  various  causes.  Some  say  that  par- 
ents take  care  of  their  offspring  from  a  sense  of 
duty  ;  but  can  you  admit  that  cause  to  exist  in 
animals?     The  degree  of  feeling  shown  by    the 


mammtferous  animals    in    taking   care    of  their 
young  ones  is  very  great.     Will  you   admit    the 
operation  of  a  moral  cause  in  them  ?     Certainly 
not.     I  would  ask  any  mother,  who  is  extremely 
attached  to  her  children,  whether  she  is  so  from 
reasoning   or    reflection,  or    whether   she    feels 
this  by  a  strong  impulse  ?    whether   she    does  so 
naturally?     This  degree  of  feeling    1    know    is 
not  always  alike,  it  varies  in    individuals  ;    some 
spoil  their  children  by  excessive  fondness,  whilst 
others  just  take  so  much  care  of  them  as  is  nec- 
essary, and  no  more.     Some  animals  take    little 
care  of  their  young,  others  a  great  deal  of  care  ; 
with  some  animals  the  female  takes  the  greatest 
care  and  the  male    does    not    take    any  ;    whilst 
among  others  the  attention  paid   to  the  offspring 
is  alike  by  the  male  and  female.     Do    such    dif- 
ferences occur  without  a  cause  ? — can    phrenol- 
ogy explain  these  causes?     In  the  last   lecture  1 
called  your  attention  to   various    reasons    which 
must  lead  us  to  consider  some  of  the    manifesta- 
tions as  primitive  or  fundamental.     Now  if  you 
find  a  particular  manifestation  in  one  species  and 
not  in  another;    it\  for  example,  you    see    some 
animals  who  take  little  or  no   care    of   their  off- 
spring, whilst  others  will   die  to    protect    them, 
will  you  not  almit  that  great  differences    exist? 
Look  at  the  domestic  female  birds  ;    try  to  take 
away  any  of  their   young    ones,  ind    see    what 
they  will  do,  whilst  the  male  birds  care  nothing 
about  them.     Foxes  of  both  sexes  take    care    of 
their  young,  and  will  carry  them  in  their  mouth 
to  a  place  of  safety,  whilst  in  dog-s  the  male  pays 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  very  modest  manner 
in  which  this  organ  was  spoken  of,  was  occasioned  by 
thcpresence  of  the  ladies, 


no  attention  whatever  to  them.  However,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  females  are 
much  more  attached  to  the  offspring  than  males.; 
in  circumstances  of  danger,  the  male  will  rua 
away  much  sooner  than  the  female.  If  we  con- 
sider our  own  species,  which  parent  takes  most 
care  of  the  offspring,  the  father  or  the  mother  'i 
I  believe  that  if  mothers  did  not  pay  more  at- 
tention than  fathers  that  many  children  would 
die.  Some  women  find  the  greatest  delight  ia 
nursing  their  offspring.  1  asked  a  poor  woman 
once  whether  she  took  any  pleasure,  in  her  chil- 
dren, and  she  said,  "  Sir,  it  is  my  only  pleasure." 
We  may  observe  how  careful  nature  is  in  thus 
giving  such  feelings,  and  connecting  pleasure 
with  the  execution  of  labor. 

Now  if  you  will  examine  the  organization   in 
animals,  in  women  and  in  men,  you    will   find   a 
positive  proportion  between    the    cerebral   part 
I  speak  of  and  these  peculiar  feelings.     This   is 
certain,  and  I  can   say    with    confidence,  that   it 
you  see  an  individual  who  has  the  cerebral  part 
here  extremely  large,  you  may  depend  upon   it 
that   such    a    person    is   fond    of  his   offspring. 
(Casts  were  shown  in  which  this  organ  was  very 
large,  and  contrasted  with    others   in   which   it 
was  very  small.)     Now  if  you  see  an   individu- 
al with  the  part  contracted  and  flat,  as  it  is  here, 
(showing  a  cast),  such  a  person   may  take    care 
of  children  from  duty,  from  the  operation    of  a 
moral  cause,  I  grant  that,  but  it  will  be  trouble- 
some to  him.     There  is  a  great   difference    be- 
tween  doing  any  thing  from  a  mere  sense  of  du- 
ty, and  doing  it  from  a  natural   inclination  ;    the 
one  is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  individual    as   the 
other.     If  you  examine  comparatively  both  sex- 
es of  our  species,  a  ou  may  depend  upon  it  then, 
this  cerebral  part  is  much    more    developed    in 
women  than  in  men.     I  stated  from    the    begin- 
ning, that  the  heads  of  females  are    more   elon- 
gated than  those  of  men  ;  if  we  come  to  particu- 
lars, we  shall  find  that  the  anterior  and    middle 
lobes  are  more  contracted,  whilst  the    posterior 
are  elongated.     (Dr  S.  then    repeated    the    dis- 
tinction which  he  before  made,  on  the  little    im- 
portance of  particular   bumps,  when   compared 
to  the  general  developement).     If  you    observe 
an  individual  who  is  fond  of  being  with  children, 
and  that  children  like  to  come    around    him,  for 
they  soon  learn   to    distinguish    those    who  love 
them,  or  who  take  a  pleasure  in    raising  young 
animals,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  this    part    well 
developed,  viz.  the  posterior  lobe  of  the    brain. 
If  you  know  any  person  who  has  felt  great  grief 
at  the  loss  of  children,  you   may  be  sure  that    in 
such  this  part  is  large.     I  have  never  met   with 
an  exception.     Multiply  your    observations,  and 
you  will  find  in  different  nations,  that   some    na- 
tions are,  in  a  general  way,  fonder    of  their    off- 
spring than  others  ;    the    males  of  some    nations 
are  more  fond  of  offspring    than    the    males    of 
other  nations,  and  if  you    look    to    the  heads    of 
both  sexes  in  such  nations,  you    will    find    little 
difference    between    (he    developement   of  (his 
part  in  the  female  and   male. 

It  is  certain  that  some  angry  and  cruel    tribes 
are  ver\'  fond  of  their  children,  and  even  among 
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savage  and  fierce  people,  as  the  Caribs,  who 
even  devour  their  prisoners,  yet  the  love  of  off- 
spring is  strong  in  them,  and  you  will  rind  this 
part  oi"  the  head  the  organ  of  this  feeling  large- 
ly developed.  (Some  Canb  skutis  were  tlieu 
shown).  The  Lecturer  repeated  his  observa- 
tions respecting  the  diversity  in  the  degree  of 
this  feenng  shown  by  animals  and  mankind  ;  and 
that  in  nauons,  in  sexes,  and  in  individuals,  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  was  always  found  in  an 
exact  ratio  to  the  degree  of  deveiopement  ol 
this  cerebral  part.  We  have  also,  continued  Dr 
S.,  pathological  facts  in  confirmation  of  our  as- 
sertions. It  has  been  observed,  that  persons 
who  have  had  great  developemeut  of  this  part 
have  become  deranged,  and  during  their  insani- 
ty, the  feeling  of  attachment  to  children  has 
been  remarkaoly  prominent.  Here  is  a  cast  of 
a  poor  woman  who  was  separated  from  her 
children  ;  she  was  insane,  and  lodged  in  a  poor 
house;  Mr  Deville  saw  her,  and  observed  that 
this  part  of  the  head  was  very  large,  and  also 
that  the  external  surface  of  the  head  over  this 
part  felt  very  warm;  and  that  is  a  thing  which 
may  frequently  be  observed,  and  this  poor  wo- 
man was  continually  talking  of  her  children.  1 
have  said  before  tnat  we  prefer  breadth  to  mere 
elongation,  for  when  there  is  surrounding  devei- 
opement, you  find  more  activity,  more  intensity 
of  any  power,  than  when  an  organ  is  merely 
elongated. 

We  know  there  is  great  difference  between 
activity  and  intensity  of  any  power.  You  may 
obs.-rve  persons  very  fond  of  music,  they  like 
continually  to  hear  music,  but  they  have  not 
sufficient  intensify  of  any  power  to  become  deep 
musicians,  they  remain  shallow  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  music.  Children  have  great  activity  of 
the  muscles,  but  have  they  the  power  to  lift 
great  weights  ?  Other  persons  are  fond  of  rea- 
soning on  a  subject ;  they  reason  and  reason,  and 
never  arrive  at  a  conclusion  ;  they  have  not  ac- 
tivity of  mind  enough  to  follow  up  the  reason- 
ing, and  the  larger  in  general  you  find  this  or- 
gan, the  better  qualified  is  the  person  to  con- 
centrate the  other  powers  on  a  given  subject; 
when  such  people  work,  they  work  with  great 
intensity,  and  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject.  (To  be  continued.) 

STRONG    BEER. 

This  is  strictly  aa  Englishman's  drink,  and  by  far 
the  most  wholesome  of  any  fermented  beverage  which 
f  has  ever  been  offered  for  sale.  It  is  now  becoming  an 
important  article  in  families,  and  if  the  brewers  could  be 
encouraged  by  wholly  interdicting  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  moral  condition  of  the  whole  nation  would 
be  meliorated.  Never  were  the  laboring  people,  in 
any  country,  more  completely  a  community  of  drunk- 
ards, than  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States.  Wt 
have  such  an  intolerable  hatred  to  every  thing  approx- 
imating intemperance,  that  we  almost  lose  our  temper 
by  simply  writing  the  word.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  rum  and  brandy  were 
sold  by  the  ounce,  by  apothecaries,  as  a  medicine,— 
and  a  tea-spoon  full  was  considered  a  dose,  by  all  the 
regular  physicians.  What  would  those  sad  and  learn- 
ed men,  viri,  graves  et  docli,  say,  were  they  to  see  a 
man  and  his  wife,  in  these  days  of  dissipation,  swallow- 
ing down  two  gills  a  piece,  over  a  surloin  of  mutton,  to 
facilitate  digestion  !  Let  laborers  have  strong  beer,— 
not  too  strong  neither,  and  those  who  do  nothing, 


would  be  infinitely  better  off  to  use  it  too.  Beer 
strengthens  the  system  ;  gives  activity  to  the  chylopoi- 
etic  viscera ;  promotes  the  secretions,  and  ensures  a 
clear  mind.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  abusing  the  use 
of  this  valuable  article,  but  it  will  require  an  immense- 
ly longer  period  to  produce  mania  a  potu,  by  malt  beer 
than  by  cogniac  or  any  other  kind  of  spirit.  We  can 
form  a  very  correct  opinion  of  a  man's  importance  in 
society  by  watching  his  movements  at  a  bar-room.  -A 
discreet,  sober,  business  man,  calls  for  a  simple  glass 
I  of  jeer ;  the  man  who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  pays  four  pence  for  a  glass  of  rum, 
while  his  disconsolate  wife  is  wearing  herself  into  the 
grave  to  save  as  much  at  home  ;  the  cockney  calls  for  a 
whole  bottle  of  wine,  and  if  he  wishes  to  make  an  im- 
posing appearance  before  his  inferiors,  takes  a  second 
of  champaign  ;  the  common  every  day  business  man 
takes  a  dram  at  nine,  eleven  and  four,  and  the  man  of 
no  business  at  all,  drinks  the  whole  time.  Encourage 
the  general  use  of  beer,  and  drunkards  will  diminish, 
tippling  will  go  out  of  fashion,  and  health  and  family 
happiness  will  abound  where  wretchedness  and  misery 
have  long  been  predominant. 


wife — they  are  so  masculine  ;  and  pray  what  is  more 
vulgar,  in  any  thing  like  a  man,  than  to  hear  him  posi- 
tively declare,  in  the  very  face  and  eyes  of  well  bred 
people,  that  he  never  had  the  dyspepsia,  when  it  is  all 
the  go  !  In  this  age  of  refinement,  if  persons  desire  to 
rise,  they  must  lie  in  bed  ;  turn  noon  into  midnight  ; 
sigh  without  pain  ;  take  advice,  and  neither  follow  nor 
pay  for  it ;  take  a  footman  ;  take  a  cold  every  time  the 
wind  blows  east ;  take  a  jaunt  and  jam,  somewhere,  to 
wear  time  away  ;  take  a  few  compliments  ;  take  tea — 
and  that  is  taking  time  by  the  fore-lock  in  eighteen  and 
twenty-five. 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  turning  such  people 
from  their  bad  habits  ;  they  will  just  as  soon  submit  to 
the  operation  of  being  turned  inside  out,  as  to  live  so- 
ber quiet  lives.  Dissipation  keeps  one  busily  em- 
ployed, besides  affording  a  vast  deal  of  company  ;  and 
who  does  doesn't  like  to  keep  something  going  on,  even 
if  it  goes  right  wrong  .' 


PROSECUTION. 

The  editor  of  the  Lancet,  a  weekly  journal   of  medi- 
cine published  in  Londan,who  was  prosecuted  in  March 
last,  for  a  libel  on  one  of  the   Surgeons   of  St  Thomas1 
FOR       )CT01  Hospital,  was  again   prosecuted   the    21st   of  May,  by 

This  is  the  general  complaint  among  physicians.—  Mr  Abernethy,  for  publishing  his  lectures,  which  were 
There  is  no  prevailing  epidemic,  and  what  is  better  yet,  I taken  down  ty  a  reporter,  as  fast  as  delivered.  This 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any.  We  have  lately  been  on  I last  case'  has  not  3'et  been  decided,  but  we  have  no 
a  tour  through  the  country  and  have  taken  particular}  doubt'  iet  U  terminate  as  it  may,  the  editor,  by  pub- 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  thing  like  a !  lishi»g  the  trial,  as  in  the  other  prosecution,  will  abso- 
prospect  of  any  prevailing  disease,  the  present  season  ; !  lulei?  make  money  in  his  pocket,  besides  giving  the 
but  there  is  none.  Thus  far,  in  town  and  country,  there  j  Pontiff  a  professional  drubbing,  which  will  require 
never  has  been  a  more  general  period  of  health,  in  the  whoie  vears  to  recover  from.  The  celebrated  Dr  Arm- 
United  States,  than  since  the  commencement  of  1825. ;  stTOhg  has  also  been  to  the  chancellor  with  a  complaint 
The  faculty  say  it  is  distressingly  healthy  !  j  againsc  this    caustic  editor— and    tells   a   pitiful    story 

We  beg,  however,  not.  to  be  understood  that  the  about  the  injury  he  shall  sustain  if  his  lectures  are  pub- 
work  of  death  has  been  suspended.  Oh  !  no— people i  hshed— as  he  gets  his  daily  bread  by  reading  them  to 
are  dying  daily,  as  at  former  periods,  by  nearly  every  |  medical  pupils.  If  a  man  possesses  no  more  sense  than 
sort  of  ill  but  venerable  old  age.  Men  will  drink  mora  :  ali  this  comes  to>  and  supposes  himself  wronged  by  a 
than   is  necessary,   notwithstanding   the     destruction   measure  which  is  directly   calculated  to  establish    his 


it  makes  with  their  consul utions,  and  women  can- 
not be  fashionable  without  being  skewered  up  in  whale- 
bone. This  business  of  quenching  thirst  makes  shock- 
ing destruction  in  the  world  ;  still  it  is  very  ungenteel 
not  to  conform  to  the  fashion — so  some  thousands  of 
new  drunkards  are  manufactured  yearly,  who  might 
otherwise  be  the  first  rate  of  useful  citizens. — A  medi- 
cal gentleman  has  been  prophesying  a  great  mortality, 
not  long  hence,  which  will  be  exclusively  confined  to 
young  ladies.  'I  he  first  approach  of  this  alarming  mal- 
ady may  be  known  by  stertorious  breathing,  after  the 
slightest  exercise  ;  sudden  fainting  fits  at  church  ;  a 
pale  face  ;  and  nothing  at  all  like  an  appetite.  The 
sanative  measures  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  may 
now  be  suffering  from  the  like  embarrassments,  consists 
altogether  in  giving  freedom  to  the  respiratory  organs  ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  wearing  loose  flowing 
dresses,  at  the  same  time  their  stomachers  are  used  for 
heating  a  bath,  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

liow  the  times  have  changed  within  a  few  years  ! 
there  is  now  nothing  more  pleasant,  nor  more  in  vogue, 
than  to  be  in  ill  health — because  it  sounds  well,  and 
makes  people  talk ;  so  away  they  go  to  the  springs, 
and  put  their  ankles  out  of  joint  in  waltzing,  when,  in 
fact,  at  home,  it  required  a  servant  to  draw  their  stock- 
ings on. — Health  and  happiness  have  been  at  war  ever 
since  the  revolution  :  if  one  is  sick,  why  then  there  is 
leisure  to  enjoy  friends,  visit  Saratoga,  Niagara,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  forty  other  places.  Red  cheeks,  a  sound 
stomachy  and  industry,  are  poor  recommendations  in  a 


fame, — let  him  bite  his  own  lips  in  silence.  Friihee  ! 
make  a  direct  tax  upon  your  brain — and  if  it  is  as 
spongy  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it,  his  Majesty's 
judges  will  grant  the  proper   damages. 

The  impositions  practised  upon  medical  students  in 
some  of  the  London  Hospitals,  by  cynical  lecture-read- 
ers, should  have  a  powerful  influence  in  keeping  those 
American  gentlemen,  who  would  be  the  knowing  ones, 
in  their  own  country,  where  the  advantages  of  becom- 
ing learned  and  distinguished  in  the  prolession,  are  as 
°Teat  at  this  time,  as  they  are  in  England. 


TO  WHOM  IT  CONCERNS. 

A  little  physician,  some  where  in  the  county  of  FraiiB:- 
lin,  Mass.  has  recently  made  a  bold  effort  to  abuse  us,  in 
relation  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  this  journal, 
some  few  weeks  ago  ;  the  attack,  however,  is  very  un- 
just, as  well  as  very  faint.  Before  he  writes  again  on 
a  subject  of  which  he  is  entirely  ignorant,— the  arteries 
of  the  human  body,'it  might  be  well  to  consult  one  of 
his  better  informed  neighbours. 

We  know  it  is  literally  impossible  to  please  every 
body,  and  above  all  things  it  is  quite  out  of  our  line  of 
business  to  play  with  a  puppy.  Our  object  has  inva- 
riably been  to  bring  the  merits  of  our  professional 
brethren  before  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  sub- 
serve the  cause  of  medical  science.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Intelligencer,  we  have  suffered  many 
personal  invectives  for  the  inaccuracies  of  others,  and 
many  severe  trials  when  we  were  wholly  blameless;  this 
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is  the  common  fortune  of  editors ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  so- 
lace to  know  the  fact,  that  flies  invariably  die  in  autumn. 
Were  we  disposed  to  retort  in  the  same  strain  of 
vituperation,  and  say  that  this  little  fellow  is  trying  to 
"  court  notoriety,11  and  establish  a  four-mile  profession- 
al reputation  within  the  boundaries  of  Greenfield,  it 
would  only  diminish  his  exceedingly  limited  practice, 
and  blast  the  first  buddings  of  neighborhood  confidence  ; 
■we  are  therefore  inclined  to  be  merciful.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  grovelling  meanness  in  such  irritable  effusions 
as  were  thrown  at  our  doors,  by  this  unqualified  critic, 
unbecoming  a  man  who  makes  pretensions  to  medical 
science — who  should  at  least  desire  the  esteem  of  his 
equals.  There  is  no  eminence  like  that  which  arises 
from  good  will  and  philanthropy  ;  no  happiness  that 
equals  a  clear  conscience,  nor  a  misery  more  intolerable 
than  practical  envy. 


CANINE    MADNESS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  L.  F.  TROLLIET*S  WORK  ON  THIS 

DISEASE. 

{Concluded  from  page  44.) 
The  duration  of  life  after  the  appearance  of 
the    hydrophobia    varies    from    twenty-four    or 
thirty-six  hours,  to  three,  four,  or  five  days. 

Dupuytreu,    whose    authority    is    deservedly 
great,  states,  that,  in  ten  cases  which   he  exam- 
ined,  l he   results  were  uniformly  inflammation, 
and  even  gangrene  of  different  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.     In  one  of  the  cases  mentioned 
by    Morgagm,    the    internal    membrane    of  the 
upper  part  of  the   oesophagus,  the    whole    inner 
surface  of  the    pharynx,  larynx,  and    windpipe, 
were  of  a  livid  red  color,  approaching  to  a  state 
of  gangrene  ;  and  the  phaiynx,  even  to  the  pos- 
terior openings  of  the   nostrils,  was    filled    with 
frothy  mucus  of  a  greenish  yellow    color.     The 
fauces,  oesophagus,  and    trachea,  were    inflamed 
in  most  of  the  cases    examined    by    this  author, 
but  this  was  not  universal.     The  mucous    mem- 
branes   of  the    larynx,  treachea    and    bronchia 
present  more  constant  appearances  of  vasculari- 
ty, according  to  Parry  and  Trolliet  ;    the  last  of 
whom  asserts  that,  in    his   cases,  the    organs    of 
respiration  were  most  uniformly  affected,  partic- 
ularly the  bronchia,  which,  as   he    imagines,  se- 
crete   the    foamy    liquid    that    issues    from    the 
mouth.     He  even  declares  that  the  saliva  is  not 
infectious,  and  that  it  is  only  the   fluid    secreted 
by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchia   that    is 
capable  of  communicating    the    disease.     Some 
authors  assert  that  the   salivary   glands    are    al- 
ways enlarged  and  in  a    state    of  inflammation  ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  never  are,  and 
of  this  opinion  is    Monsieur    Trolliet.     In    most 
cases  there  is  increased  vascularity  of  the    dura 
and  pia  mater,  and  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  :   more  recently,  similar  appearances  have 
been  discovered  in  the  spinal  cord  and    its  mem- 
braues.      Monsieur    Dupuy,    of  the    veterinary 
school  at  Alfort,  who  has,  perhaps,  had   greater 
opportunities  of  studying  the  diseases  of  animals 
than  any  man  living  (and  Cew  men  have    made  a 
better  use  of  their  opportunities)  has  almost  uni- 
formly found  the  spinal  cord   softened,  diffluent, 
and  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  especially  in  its  low- 
er portion.     The  dura  mater  covering  it  was  in- 
jected, and  inclosed  a  greater  quantity  of  serum 
than  is   usual.     Larrey    found    the    brain    dense 
and  firm,  and  the  neurilema  of  the    nerves,  aris- 
ing from  the  medulla  oblongata,  tinged  at    their 
origins  of  a  pink   color.     Lastly,  the   only   cir- 


cumstance on  which  almost  all  authors  are 
agreed  is,  that  the  bodies  cY  persons  dying  of 
this  disease  run  very  rapidly  into  putrefaction. 

Mr  Marochetti,j>f  Moscow,  asserts  that,  in  all 
cases  where  medical  treatment  has  not  been 
yarly  applied,  small  knots  appear  under  the 
tongue,  at  the  openings  of  the  ducts  of  the  sub- 
maxillary glands,  which  are  situated  at  each  side 
of  the  tongue  string;  and  that,  by  the  use  of  a 
probe,  a  fluctuating  fluid,  which  is  the  hydro- 
phobia po.son,  may  be  perceived.  On  one  oc- 
casion, fifteen  persons  bit  by  a  mad  dog  applied 
for  cure  on  the  same  day,  and  the  small  knots 
which  he  mentions  were  observed  in  twelve  of 
them;  and  on  another,  the  treatment  of  twenty- 
siz  persons,  viz.  nine  men,  eleven  women,  and 
six  children,  was  confided  to  him,  and  the  small 
knots  occurred  in  nineteen  of  them  ;  in  those 
the  most  bitten  on  the  fhird  day,  in  others  on 
the  fifth,  seventh  and  ninth  days,  and  in  one  wo- 
man, who  had  been  bitten  but  very  superficially 


wine  and  water,  or  any  thing  else  ;  and  it  has 
the  decided  advantage  over  all  these,  that  it  is 
generally,  if  not  always,  close  at  hand.  It  would 
be  better  that  a  stream  of  water  should  be  di- 
rected upon  the  part  by  means  of  a  pump,  a 
common  tea-kettle  or  a  syringe.  Some  have  re- 
commended suction  with  the  mouth,  but  as  there 
are  cases  on  record,  where  the  mere  application 
of  the  poison  to  the  lips  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  disease,  this  practice  must  be 
considered  rather  dangerous.  A  cupping  glass 
might  be  applied  over  the  part  with  the  same 
effect.  These  measures,  however,  are  only  to 
followed  during  the  interval  which  must  elapse 
between  the  accident  and  the  arrival  of  the  sur- 
geon, who  should  immediately  proceed  to  the 
excision  of  the  part,  if  this  be  practicable. 
This  operation  must  be  performed  with  freedom  : 
every  part  with  which  the  dog's  teeth  may  have 
come  in  contact,  should  be  most  carefully  re- 
moved, for  the  smallest  portion  left  might  retain 


the  usual  time  of  their  appearance  seems  to  be 
within  the  third  and  ninth  days  after  the  bite. 
Dr  Armstrong  ment.ons  in  his  excellent  lectures 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  that  a 
Russian  Professor  has  informed  him,  that  he  had 
frequently  seen  the  pimples,  and  that  after  their 
removal  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Maro- 
chetti,  the  disease  has  never  occurred.  An  En- 
glish physician,  who  has  made  numerous  inqui- 
ries among  the  peasantry  of  Russia  and  Persia, 
where  he  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  was  also 
uniformly  assured  of  the  same  fact.  A  veteri- 
nary surgeon  of  some  eminence  in  London,  who 
has  examined  many  dogs  laboring  under  hydro- 
phobia, both  during  life  and  after  death,  has  ne- 
ver observed  any  thing  resembling  the  appear- 
ances described  by  Marochetti  ;  but  it  is  stated 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
from  which  the  above  account  of  Marochetti's 
observations  has  been  extracted,  that  they  were 
found  in  a  mad  dog  in  Westphalia,  in  1822. 

The  means  of  prevention  employed  by  Maro- 
chetti, consisted  in  carefully  examining  the 
mouth  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  as  soon  as  these 
knots  or  pustules  appeared,  they  were  opened 
and  cauterized  with  a  red  hot  needle,  after 
which  the  patient  gargled,  or  rather  washed  his 
mouth  with  a  decoction  of  the  genista  lutea 
tmctoria.  If  they  are  not  opened  within  24 
hours  after  their  formation,  the  poison  is  reab- 
sorbed into  the  bodj',  and  the  patient  is  lost  be- 
yond the  power  of  cure.  All  those  of  the  first 
experiment,  fourteen  in  number,  two  of  whom 
had  no  knots,  were  dismissed  cured,  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  during  which  period  they  also 
drank  the  decoction.  They  were  all  sound  and 
well  three  years  aftei  wards,  when  seen  by  Mar- 
ochetti. All  the  twenty-six  cases  mentioned  af- 
terwards, recovered  under  the  same  treatment. 
It  is  well  worth  inquiry  whether  the  cure  is  not 
effected  by  opening  and  cauterizing  the  pustules, 
without  the  decocton  of  broom  having  any  in- 
fluence over  the  disease. 

When  a  bite  has  been  inflicted  by  a  suspected 
animal,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  wash  the 
part  very  freely  with  water,  which  should  at 
first  be  cold,  and  the  the  temperature  of  it  may 
be  gradually  raised.  This  must  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  should  be  continued  for  some 
time.  For  this  purpose  pure  water  is  prefera- 
ble to  lotions  of  any  kind,  whether  salt   water, 


in  the  leg,  only  on  the    twenty-first    day.     Thus  sufficient  of  the  poison  for  the  production  of  the 

disease.  Excision  should  not  be  neglected,  mere- 
ly because  a  few  hours  may  have  elapsed  be- 
fore a  surgeon  can  be  procured  ;  it  should  be 
put  in  execution  at  a  much  later  period,  if  it  be 
proved  that  the  dog  which  inflicted  the  wound 
was  really  mad.  In  this  case,  even  if  the  wound 
be  healed,  and  a  scar  remain  to  point  out  the 
precise  seat  of  the  injury,  the  operation  might 
perhaps  be  successfully  performed  at  any  period 
before  the  constitutional  symptoms  have  appear- 
ed. When  this  has  been,  properly  executed, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  case  on  record  where  it 
has  been  followed  by  the  disease. — The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  application  of  caustics, 
which  should  only  be  employed  when  the  wound 
is  situated  in  parts  to  which  the  knife  cannot  be 
applied,  as,  for  instance,  when  there  is  a  deep 
wound  in  the  neck  or  face,  or  in  the  close  vicin- 
ity of  some  important  vessels  or  nerves.  Some- 
times too  the  timidity  of  the  patient,  or  his  aver- 
sion to  the  use  of  the  knife,  is  such  as  not  to  al- 
low of  its  employment,  and  then  it  is  better  to 
apply  caustics  than  to  do  nothing.  Those  most 
usually  employed  are  the  lunar  caustic  or  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  caustic  alkali,  and  the  butter  or 
muriate  of  antimony.  There  is,  however,  this 
great  objection  to  their  employment,  that  we 
cannof  see  how  far  their  action  extends.  They 
may  be  very  freely  employed,  but  we  cannot 
with  confidence  assert,  that  the  whole  of  the  in- 
jured part  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  use  of 
the  knife,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  eye  to  direct  us.  Besides  the  dis- 
ease has  very  frequently  occurred,  even  after 
the  most  liberal  employment  of  caustics.  They 
may  be  used  as  an  addition  to  the  excision,  if 
this  should  be  deemed  necessary,  but  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  usurp  its  place. 

Almost  all  the  ancient  physicians  and  surgeons 
preferred  the  application  of  fire,  which  was  gen- 
erally performed  by  means  of  a  heated  iron  ;  but 
the  objections  urged  against  the  use  of  caustics, 
are  still  more  powerfully  applicable  to  the  cau- 
tery, which  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  French 
surgeons  at  present.  Its  application  requires 
the  greatest  care,  since  an  improper  form  of  the 
iron,  an  insufficient  degree  of  heat,  or  an  unac- 
customed hand,  may  render  it  ineffectual  and  in- 
jurious by  the  false  security  which  it  inspires. 

Of  the  various  internal  remedies  which  have 
at  different  periods  been*  boasted   of  as  certain 
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preventatives  of  the  disease,  such  as  mercury, 
volatile  alkali,  and  many  others,  we  have  no 
faith  in  any.  They  are  generally  if  not  always 
useless,  as  they  tend  to  lull  the  patient  into  a 
false  security,  to  the  neglect  of  a  certain  meas- 
ure, excision,  their  employment  cannet  be  too 
strongly  discouraged. 

VARIETIES. 


Guy's  Hospital. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  at 
length  resigned  the  situation  which  he  has  for  so  many 
years  filled,  with  honor  to  himself  and  with  edification 
te  thousands.  We  should  feel  sorry  in  recording  this 
circumstance  if  we  thought  that  Sir  Astley  had  wholly 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  Borough  school ;  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  not  the  case  ;  as  a  con- 
sulting surgeon  he  will  still  continue  to  visit  Guy's, 
and  that  as  frequently,  in  all  probability,  as  he  has  of 
late  been  enabled  to  do.  His  occasional  presence  will 
tend  to  consolidate  and  support  the  interests  of  a  school 
which  for  surgery,  justly  ranks  the  first  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  saying  too 
much,  if  we  express  our  conviction,  that  the  talent  at 
present  is  fully  sufficient  to  support  the  high  character 
to  which  that  school  has  already  attained. 

The  resignation  of  the  office  of  Surgeon  has  been 
made  in  favor  of  Mr  Bransby  Cooper,  Sir  Aslley's  neph- 
ew. As  a  surgeon,  we  know  very  little  of  Mr  Bransby, 
but,  if  he  has  made  diligent  use  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded him,  he  cannot  be  a  bad  operator  ;  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  him  such,  and  Ave  hope  that  he  will  sus- 
tain the  reputation  attached  to  the  name  of  Cooper. 
We  shall  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  merits  of  individuals, 
or  wink  at  the  defects  of  others,  but  shall  continue  to 
do  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  fearlessly  to  expose  or 
commend  when  and  whom  we  consider  necessary. 

Our  reports  from  the  principal  London  Hospitals  will 
be  more  extended  than  they  have  lately  been,  and  in 
all  our  intercourse  with  these  institutions  we  shall 
adopt,  as  our  motto,  [Lancet. 

"  In  omnibus  Veritas." 


Insanity. — Dr  Morrison,  of  London,  has  just  pub- 
lished the  outlines  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  insanity. 
Since  the  days  of  Gaubias,  the  profession  have  com- 
plained for  the  want  of  lectures  on  the  mind.  The  lec- 
tures of  Dr  Morrison,  are  intended  to  remedy  this  most 
evident  aud  lamentable  defect  in  a  medical  education, 
and  we  heartily  wish  him  success,  because  we  are  ful- 
ly convinced  he  will  merit  it,  by  his  mode  of  treating  a 
subject  so  interesting,  in  a  medical,  moral,  and  philo- 
sophical point  of  view.  His  outlines,  which  we  have 
read,  and  which  induces  us  to  insert  this  notice,  is  likely 
to  lead  to  success  in  the  treatment  of  mental  complaints. 


Royal  Institution. — This  interesting  institution  is 
on  the  eve  of  being  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  which  exists  among  the  leading  members.  We 
have  received  the  remainder  of  Dr  Roget's  Lectures, 
up  to  May  28th,  which  have  recently  been  given  be- 
fore the  members,  and  also  Dr  Spurzheim's  lectures  on 
Phrenology,  which  we  commence  publishing  this  day, 
and  Dr  Armstrong's  lectures  on  Diseases — up  to  the 
same  date,  which  we  intend  reprinting  next  week. 
Both  of  the  last  mentioned  gentlemen,  are  now  lec- 
turing   in    London. 


A  Manoeuvre. — A  certain  Mr  South  was  appoint- 
ed a  lecturer  in  Guy's  Hospital,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  a  Miss 
Whitfield,  much  against  the  good  opinion  of  the  grey- 
heads.  It  is  said  that  things  are  managed  at  the  Lon- 
don Charity  Institutions,  at  present,  pretty  much  as 
they  are  in  some  particular  sections  of  the  United 
States;  viz.  rather  for  the  advancement  of  a  particu- 
lar train  of  family  connections,  than  for  the  relief  of  the 
"halt  and  the  blind.  Public  offices  of  this  kind  should 
be  open  to  all  men  of  talents,  and  the  public  ought  not 
to  tolerate  such  fanily  manoauvrings,  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  monopolize  all  the  loaves  and  fishes. 


to  one  spot.  After  a  narrow  examination,  a  distinct, 
though  deeply  seated  Ij/ardness  was  felt,  as  if  a  pointed 
instrument  lay  across  the  stomach.  On  the  following 
morning,  a  pain  was  felt  very  acutely,  and  the  point  of 
something  more  distinctly  felt  -,  when  the  surgeon  cut 
down  upon  it  and  extracted  a  sharp  needle,  exact- 
ly one  inch  in  length.  The  man  could  not  account  for 
its  being  there.  The  same  surgeon  cut  a  large  needle 
out  of  a  man's  arm,  about  one  year  ago,  which  the  pa- 
tient had  swallowed  eleven  years  before. 

Needi.es. — A  young  lady  at  Lowestoft,  who  had 
been  afflicted  for  many  years,  and  whose  complaint 
baffled  the  skill  of  her  medical  attendant,  was  some- 
time since  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  nee- 
dle which  protruded  through  her  chest,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  four  more  of  various  sizes,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  which  made  its  appearance  at  the 
right  side.  They  did  not  appear  to  have  undergone 
any  change,  although  it  is  believed  they  must  have 
been  swallowed  in  her  infancy.  Her  medical  attend- 
ant considers  her  illness  occasioned  by  the  lodgment  of 
the  needles,  as  since  their|extraction,  the  young  lady 
has  enjoyed  much  better  health,  and  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  her  entire  recovery  from  their  effects. — 
Suffolk  Chronicle. 

Quackery. — The  Keene  Sentinel  says,  that  "  a 
Physician,  in  Rochester,  calls  on  all  persons  to  come  to 
him,  and  at  a  single  lesson,  he  can  give  such  informa- 
tion and  such  receipts,  as  will  enable  '  every  man  to 
become  his  own  doctor,1  especially  in  curing  Liver 
complaints,  Fever  Sores,  Blindness,  &c.  &c.  He  says, 
'  Receipts  for  the  above  complaints  may  be  had  at  rea- 
sonable prices  !'  "  Dog  cheap,  no  doubt.  "  Verily 
this  world  is  given  to"  quackery. 

The  Sentinel  adds  : — "  We  were  once  called  upon 
to  advertise  the  certain  cure  of  the  spotted  fever,  (at  a 
time  when  the  disorder  was  new,  and  in  many  instances 
fatal)  on  application  to  Dr ,  with  a  N  B.  '  Want- 
ed, one  or  two  good  hands  at  making  Axes."1  The  sin- 
gular association  not  only  caused  a  smile,  but  a  re- 
mark that  we  feared  some  imposition  upon  the  public. 
The  Doctor  instantly  left  our  premises  in  a  great  rage. 
We  lost  ouvfee,  and  heard  Federalists  and  Federalism 
denounced  without  mercy,  as  he  passed  the  threshold. 


bly  some  other  appointments  will  also  be  made,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  changes. 

We  fear  Dr  Smith  has  exposed  his  descent  from  the 
Crabsticks,  as  he  has  utterly  refused  to  either  lend  or 
sell  his  preparations  to  his  Successor,  and  orders  have 
consequently  been  given  in  this  City  to  purchase  a 
suitable  cabinet.     Dr  Cobb  shall  have  one. 


Needle  in  the  Stomach. — A  workman  lately  ap- 
plied to  a  surgeon  at  Alloa,  complaining  of  an  uneasy 
paia  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  had  continued 
for  several  week3,  aad  which  had  lately  been  confined 


How  to  Consult  a  Physician. — A  woman,  a  short 
time  since,  went  into  a  physician's  office,  but  finding 
no  one  in,  purloined  the  doctor's  dress  coat,  suspended 
upon  a  nail,  which  she  secreted  under  her  clothes.  The 
gentleman  returned  just  at  the  moment  she  had  got^the 
garment  cleverly  secured,  to  whom  she  observed,  she 
had  called  to  consult  him,  on  account  of  a  swelling  of 
the  abdomen  !  after  many 'sensible  professional  observa- 
tions and  careful  touches  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  she  was  pregnant,  and  assured 
her,  on  the  strength  of  his  experience,  two  months 
more  would  decide  the  nature  of  the  Case.  The  cyp- 
rian  fair  one  took  her  leave,  with  a  modest  courtesy, 
archly  telling  the  innocent  /Esculapian,  if  her  '•'■delivery 
was  lingering,''''  she  should  certainly  consult  him 
again!  Two  hours  after,  the  gentleman  discovered 
the  .trick,  but  too  late  to  recover  his  property. 

Dr  Hawks. — It  will  be  recollected  that  this  gentle- 
man resides  in  the  state  of  Maine, — and  that  some  few 
months  since,  he  was  prosecuted,  for  quackery  &c.  &c. 
and  his  good  name  thereby,  unjustly  defamed.  Two 
reports  of  the  trial  have  been  published;  one  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  other  by  the  defendant's  friends  By 
all  we  can  learn  of  the  affair,  Dr  Hawks  has  been  mosi 
shamefullyr  treated,  and,  in  the  sequel,  doctor  Lampe- 
do  will  gag  at  his  own  patent  draught. 

Dr  Bigelow's  American  Medical  Botany. — This 
valuable  work,  published  a  few  years  since,  has  been 
noticed  and  highly  complimented  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Revue  Encyclopedique,  published  in  Paris.  The 
reviewers  think  we  ought  to  live  forever,  if  we  have 
medicinal  plants,  in  such  numbers,  that  the  description 
of  them  fills  three  quarto  volumes. 


Appointment. — Jedediah  Cobb,  M.  D,  a  few  months 
since,  elected  a  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, in  place  of  Dr  Smith,  who  lias  resigned.     Proba- 


Improved  Truss. — An  ingeniously  made  truss,  pos- 
sessing many  advantages  over  the  many  which  are  of- 
fered to  the  public,  has  recently  been  invented  by  a 
Mr  Bates,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  Much  to  the 
praise  of  the  inventor,  he  has  aot  secured  a  patent. 

Dysentery. — Doctor  Baker,  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence, at  Bladensburgh,  details  at  length,  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  his  mode  of  treating  the  Dysentery, 
in  which  he  has  been  very  successfully  the  use  of 
cold  or  ice  water  thrown  up  into  the  bowels  every  half 
hour,  together  with  the  usual  remedies  applied  in  that 
fatal  disease. — National  Advocate. 


Small-Pox. — The  small-pox  is  said  to  be  now 
spreading  among  the  slaves  in  New-Orleans. 

The  Pun  Medical. — A  gentleman,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  pills  for  his  amusement,  was  continual- 
ly changing  them  ;  on  which  a  friend  remarked,  that 
he  resembled  the  capilol  of  Turkey,  as  he  was  Con- 
stant-to-no-pill. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  July  23d  ;  from    the  Health-Office  Returns, 
July  16.— Ezra  Curtin,  47  ;  Mary  Welih,  41.     17th. 
— John  lady,  38  ;  Ellen  Maria  Patterson  Shaw,  18  mo  ; 
Abigail  Darlin,  12  mo ;  Rebecca  W.  Waugh,  8  weeks  ; 

Curley;    Thomas  Hawks,    19   mo;    Sarah    C. 

Welch,  29.     18th. — William  W.  Lawlor,  18  mo  ; 

Ticknor,  19  days;  Sarah  L.  Smith,  16;  Harriet  M. 
Lewis,  24  ;  Nancy  Trumbull,  19  mo.  19th. — William 
Henry  Davis,  11.  20th. — Elizabeth  Turner,  6  mo; 
Harriet  M.  Chadwick,  4  mo  ;  Sarah  Needham,  34  ; 
Tabitha  Owens,  53  ;  Margaret  Pearson,  78.  21st. — 
John  Roberts ;  Michael  Kennedy,  33  ;  Eliza  Garnet 
Pearson,  8  mo ;  Mary  Ann  Chael,  10  mo  ;  Thomas 
Dawes,  68  ;  Lemuel  B.  Greenwood,  18  mo  ;  Samuel 
Mansur,  jr,  11  mo  ;  Eliza  Ann  Little,  3  mo  ;  Mary  Fol- 
som  Ford,  5  mo  ;  John  Berry,  70.  22d. — Caroline 
Johnson  Moore,  2  1-2 ;  Mary  Parks,  36  ;  Lucy  Matilda 
Rix,  2  ;  Patrick  McNerney,  48.  23d.— Elizabeth  B. 
Winthrop,  56  ;  William  Thornsbury,  8  ; Grines. 

Lethargy,  1 — Consumption,  2 — Liver  Complaint,  1— 
Cholera  Infantum,  2 — Stillborn,  2 — Hooping-Cough,  2 
— Sudden,  3 — Inflammatory  Fever,  1 — Canker  in  the 
Bowels,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  2 — Gravel,  1 — Morti- 
fication of  the  Liver,  1 — Old  Age,  1 — Suicide,  1 — Fits, 
1 — Dysentery,  3 — Cholera  Morbus,  1 — Lung  Fever,  1 
— Infantile,  1 — Croup,  1 — Typhus  Fever,  I — Drowned^ 
2 — Extreme  Heat,  2. 

Died — At  Bradford,  12th  inst-  Warren  Abbot,  M. 
D.  aged  32. — At  an  early  age  this  gentleman  commen- 
ced study  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  His  constitu- 
tion would  not  bear  the  sedentary  occupation  ;  and, 
after  a  severe  illness,  occasioned(<by  his  close  applica- 
tion, he  took  a  journey  to  Charleston,  S.'C.  where  his 
health  was  completely  restored. — Returning  then  to 
the  vicinity  of  his  native  place,  where  all  the  amiable 
affections  of  our  nature  seemed  to  invite  him,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  medicine  ;  and  having  completed 
his  term  with  Dr  Bigelow,  he  began  practice  in  this 
city  with  the  brightest  prospect  of  success.  How  grat- 
ifying that  prospect— in  a  pursuit  which  hourly  gives 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  gentle  feelings  of  hu- 
manity towards  his  suffering  fellow  beings  !  Hovr 
gratifying  to  him,  in  whose  nature  there  was  no  feeling 
but  "of  humanity  :  but  alas  the  prospect  was  only  to  be 
opened  before  him,and  (hen  closed  in  the  night  of  death. 

With  indefatigable  industry  he  attended  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession,  till  the  hand  of  disease  again  ar- 
rested him. — Then  his  frail  and  early  stricken  form 
gradually  wasted  ;  from  a  seemingly  slight  cause  ;  and 
after  enduring  for  eight  months  much  distress,  alleviat- 
ed only  by  the  attentions  of  an  affectionate  wife,  the 
sympathies  of  friends — and  by  his  unclouded  faith  ia 
the  promises  of  God — he  died. 

In  Glasgow,  Scotland,  John  Baird,  M.  D.  5L 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

DR  ROGET'S    EIGHTH  LECTURE. 

The  Lectures  of  this  Institution,  which,  as 
usual,  had  been  suspended  during  Easter  and  the 
preceding  week,  having  been  resumed,  Dr  Ro- 
get, in  his  Eighth  Lecture,  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  Vision,  the  most  perfect  and  most  ex- 
alted of  all  our  external  senses.  Whether  we 
consider  the  infinite  multitude  of  objects  with 
which  it  renders  us  acquainted,  the  immense 
range  of  its  operation,  and  the  refined  intellect- 
ual character  of  its  perceptions  ;  or  whether  we 
examine  the  exquisite  apparatus,  and  admirable 
combination  of  means  by  which  such  important 
purposes  are  accomplished,  we  find,  at  every 
etep  of  our  inquiries  relative  to  this  sense,  the 
most  interesting  topics  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation, and  the  most  fertile  theme  of  admiration 
and  gratitude. 

The  object  of  this  sense  is  to  convey  to  ani- 
mals a  knowledge  of  the  presence  and  situation, 
as  well  as  the  color  of  external  and  distant  ob- 
jects, by  means  of  the  light  which  these  objects 
are  sending  off  either  spontaneously,  or  rby  re- 
flexion from  other  bodies.  There  is  only  one 
part  of  the  nervous  system  so  organized  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  affected  by  light,  and  of  con- 
veying to  the  sensorium  the  impression  of  light; 
a  peculiar  delicacy  of  construction  in  the  nervous 
matter  being  requisite  for  conferring  this  power. 
It  would  appear  that  in  some  of  the  tribes  be- 
longing to  the  lowest  orders  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, such  as  the  Hydra  Actinia,  and  other  soft 
Zoophytes,  that  the  skin,  or  surface  of  the  body, 
posses  some  degree  of  sensibility  to  light ;  for 
these  animals  show  by  their  movements  that  they 
feel  its  influence,  as  they  place  themselves  al- 
ways on  that  side  of  the  vessel  containing  them, 
on  which  the  light  shines.  After  some  remark? 
on  the  organs  of  Vision  in  the  inferior  tribes  of 
annulose  animals.  Dr  Roget  observed,  that  they 
attained  their  full  developement  only  in  the 
higher  classes  of  vertebrated  animals. 

That  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  is 
adapted  to  receive  the  impressions  of  the  rays  of 
light,  is  a  thin  and  delicate  expansion  of  the  op 
tic  nerve,  cailed  the  Retina.  But  if  the  rays  of 
light  which  reach  the  eye  from  surrounding  ob- 
jects, were  simply  admitted  to  the  retina,  in 
the  state  in  which  they  arrived,  it  is  evident  that 
the  only  perception  which  could  be  communi 
cated  to  the  mind  by  an  organ  so  constructed, 
would  be  a  vague  impression  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  light  diffused  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
But  this  does  not  properly  constitute  Vision.  In 
order  that  the  presence  of  a  particular  object  in 
a  particular  direction  from  the  eve,  may  be  rec- 
ognized, it  is  necessary  that  the  light,  which 
comes  from  it,  shall  produce  exclusively  its  im- 
pression upon  some  particular  part  of  the  retina. 
If  the  light  coming  from  any  other  object  were 
allowed  to  act  at  the  same  time  upon  that  point, 
the  two  effects  would  interfere  with  one  anoth- 
er, and  a  confused  impression  would  result. 
Thus  the  objects  in  a  room  are  all  sending  lio-ht 


to  a  sheet  of  white  paper  placed  on  the  floor; 
but  the  light,  thus  equally  spread  over  its  sur- 
face, allows  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ferent sources  from  which  it  proceeds ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  ascertaining  the  respective  fig- 
ures, situations,  and  colors  of  the  objects  them- 
selves. Hence,  however  sensible  the  skin  of  the 
polypus  may  be  to  light,  it  is  incapable  of  itself, 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  Vision. 

We  might  suppose  it  a  problem  proposed  to 
us  to  contrive  an  apparatus,  by  which,  availing 
ourselves  of  the  known  properties  of  light,  all 
the  rays  which  proceed  from  the  respective 
points  of  the  object  to  be  viewed,  and  which 
meet  the  eye,  shall  be  concentrated  upon  separ- 
ate points  of  the  retina,  and  thus  form  a  faithful 
delineation,  or  miniature  picture,  as  it  were,  of 
the  external  scene.  The  simplest  mode  of  ac- 
complishing the  proposed  end  would  be  to  admit 
only  one  ray  proceeding  directly  from  that  part 
of  the  object  weich  is  to  be  depicted,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  the  other  rays.  But  by  thus  limiting 
the  illumination  of  each  point  of  the  retina  to 
the  effect  of  a  Single  ray,  the  image  produced 
would  be  extremely  faint.  The  only  mode  of 
securing  distinctness  of  image  with  an  increase 
of  light,  is  to  collect  pencils  of  rays  into  separate 
foci;  a  purpose  which  may  be  effected  by  the 
refraction  they  undergo  when  passing  through 
the  surfaces  of  media  of  different  densities. 

The  mathematical  conditions  of  the  law  of  op- 
tical refraction,  and  the  application  of  this  law 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  problem, 
were  then  stated,  and  illustrated  by  various  ap- 
propriate diagrams.  The  operation  of  a  single 
and  double  convex  lens  on  pencils  of  parallel 
rays,  was  traced  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may 
be  made  to  produce  such  an  image  as  that  which 
was  the  object  of  search,  was  pointed  out  and 
explained.  The  eye  was  shown  to  be  analogous 
to  the  Camera  Obscura,  both  in  the  immediate 
object  it  has  to  accomplish,  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  constructed.  But  it  was  at  the  same 
time  shown  to  be  an  infinitely  more  perfect  ma- 
chine than  any  which  human  art  could    achieve. 

Dr  Roget  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  eye,  with  the  as- 
sistance' of  drawings,  in  which  every  part  of  that 
delicate  organ  was  delineated  upon  a  xevy  en- 
larged scale.  The  form,  texture,  and  uses  of  the 
different  membranes,  or  coats  of  the  eye,  as 
they  are  termed,  were  severally  described. 
These  coats  consist  of  the  Sclevotica,  Cornea, 
Choroides,  Tunica  Ruyschiara.  Pio-menlum  Ni-l 
grum,  and  Retina.  The  transparent  media,  by 
which  the  necessary  refractions  of  the  rays  of 
light  are  affected,  aye  termed  the  humors  of  the 
eye,  and  consist  of  the  Vitreous  humor,  Chrys- 
talline  lens,  and  Aqueous  humor.  The  former 
is  contained  in  a  separate  investing  membrane, 
or  capsule,  which  is  termed  the  Membrana  Hy- 
a'oidea-  The  lens  has,  also,  its  separate  cap- 
sule, which,  at  its  circumference,  forms,  togeth- 
er with  the  reflected  membrana  hyaloidea,  a 
circular  cavity,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Canal  of  Petit,  by  whom  it  was  discovered. 
The  aqueous  humor  is   divided    ic.{o    two  cham- 


bers by  the  Iris,  of  which  the  central  perforation 
constitutes  the  Pupil.  The  structure  of  this 
part  of  the  eye,  and  the  theories  connected  with 
its  movements  were  particularly  explained  ;  as 
also  the  singular  fact  of  a  membrane  existing  in 
the  young  animal  which  is  spread  across  the  pu- 
pil, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Membrana 
Pupillaris  ;  and  which  has  at  various  periods  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  anato- 
mists. The  yellow  spot  and  central  foramen, 
which  is  met  with  in  the  retina,  in  the  axis  of 
the  eye,  was  also  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  Po- 
rus  Opticus  at  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerve, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  passage  to  the  central 
artery  of  the  eye.  The  connexions  of  the  lens 
with  the  sui  rounding  parts,  by  means  of  the  cil- 
iary process  and  ciliary  ligament,  were  particu- 
larly pointed  out. 

The  different  organs  which  surround  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  and  which  are  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  motion,  of  defence,  and  of  lubrication, 
were  next  described.  The  six  muscles  belong- 
ing to  the  globe  itself,  namely,  four  straight  and 
two  oblique  muscles ;  the  structure  of  the  eye- 
lids, the  cartilage  which  preserves  their  shape, 
the  muscles  by  which  they  are  moved,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  of  its  duCts  ; 
the  mode  in  which  the  tears  are  uniformly 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  in  which 
they  are  directed  towards  the  inner  corner  of 
the  eye,  by  the  closing  of  the  eye-lids,  absorbed 
by  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  conducted  into 
the  lachrymal  sac,  which  opens  iuto  the  cavity 
of  the  nostrils,  were  severally  pointed  out.  The 
investigations  relating  to  the  more  delicate  ad- 
justments which  are  provided  for  securing  the 
accurate  conveyance  of  the  rays  in  an  exact 
point  of  the  retina,  were  deferred  till  the  next 
Lecture  ;  and  Dr  Roget  concluded  by  noticing 
various  considerations  calculated  to  increase  our 
admiration  at  the  refined  art  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  so  elaborate  an  instrument  as  the 
eye,  adapted  to  so  exquisite  a  faculty  as  that  of 
Sight,  and  one  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  intellectual  and  sensitive 
existence, 


LECTURES    ON  PHRENOLOGY. 

RECENTLY  DELIVERED  IN  LONDON,  BY  DR  SPCRZHEIM^ 

{Continued  from  page  46.) 

IMTABATIVEiNESS. 

We  come  now  to  another  power,  and  there 
have  been  many  discussions  about  this  favorite 
jiower.  There  are  some  young  animals  who 
look  as  soon  as  born  for  certain  habitations;  a 
young  duck,  hatched  under  a  hen,  that  has  nev- 
er seen  the  water,  runs  to  the  water.  People 
say  that  animals  go  to  certain  places  to  feed  by 
instinct,  and  that  a  young  duck  runs  info  the 
water  by  instinct,  which  acts  as  a  propelling  in- 
fluence ;  but  must  they  not  have  a  peculiar  in- 
stinct to  run  into  water  ?  The  hen  which  has 
hatched  the  young  ducks,  Calls  to  them  by  pe- 
culiar expressions,  and  runs  after  them  to  keep 
them  from  the  water,  yet  the  young  ducks  go  on. 
If  you  go  further  into  nature,  you  find  that  ani- 
mals have  a  constant  tendency  to   go   into    cer- 
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tain  places,  whatever  you   may    do    to   prevent 
them ;  they  like  to  feed  and  to  remain  in  certain 
regions.     Some  persons  say,  how  is   it   possible 
to  form  this  feeling  into  a  fundamental  or  primi- 
tive feeling?     Let  us  make    a  few    general    ob- 
servations on  this    subject.     Circumstances    are, 
in  some  systems   of  philosophy,  considered    the 
basis  of  a  power;  it  is  said,  look  at  a  man  of  tal- 
ent who  is  lazy,  he  finds  himself  in    misery,  and 
then  he  begins  to  work.     In  short,  it    has    been 
said,  that   external  circumstauces  are  the  causes 
of  the  individual  powers,  but  in  phrenology,  we 
contend  that  circumstances    never    produce    the 
powers;    they  may  excite,  but  they   can   never 
produce    them.     In    nature,  circumstances    may 
favor  the  action  of  a  power,  but  the    power   it- 
self :exists   independently    of  the    circumstances. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  1  am  hungry   be- 
cause food  is  put    on    the    table    before    me,  or 
whether  I  am  hungry  from  an  internal  cause.     1 
am  sure  that  if  misery    would    produce    talents, 
they  would  not  be  so  scarce.    (A  laugh.)    If  one 
man  has   a    talent  for   music,  and   another   for 
mathematics,  and  a  third   for   mechanical    arts, 
give  them  equal  opportunities,  and  you  will  find 
that  each   will   excel   according   to    the    talent 


which  he  possesses,  now  how  can  you  explain 
this  by  a  reference  to  circumstances.  In  phre- 
nology, we  admit  the  influence  of  circumstances ; 
it  is  a  fundamental  consideration  in  education, 
that  they  very  much  improve  the  powers,  and 
excite  the  powers,  and  therefore  education  -is 
most  useful ;  we  know  that  opposition  does  a 
great  deal  of  good,  but  the.  power  must  be  there 
to  improve  by  it. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  situations,  we 
see  that  some  animals  choose  very  high  moun- 
tains, others  choose  the  plains  ;  some  birds  choose 
the  trees,  some  the  rocks  or  the  ground.  The 
chamois  and  the  wild  goat  love  the  mountains, 
and  it  is  said  they  do  so  because  they  find  their 
food  there,  but  they  come  lower  down  to  feed. 
The  stormigan,  a  bird  found  on  the  hills  of  Scot- 
land, inhabits  the  highest  and  most  barren  parts 
of  the  mountain,  but  comes  lower  down  to  feed. 
There  are  other  animals  which  live  on  the  land, 
yet  like  to  take  their  food  in  the  water  to  eat  it, 


fond  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  house  ;  however, 
since  the  Norwegian  rats  have  been  imported, 
they  have  nearly  destroyed  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  we  find  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  organization  of  their  heads.  In  man,  the 
question  is  whether  there  is  any  such  feeling 
which  influences  him  as  can  be  regarded  as  fun- 
damental. Phrenologists  do  not  quite  agree  on 
this  point,  and  1  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
mentioning  such  differences  as  occur  among 
Phrenologists;  because,  although  they  may  dif- 
fer in  opinion,  they  can  never  differ  long  on  the 
essential  points;  they  have  only  to  refer  to  na- 
ture, we  must  hear  what  she  says :  Suppose 
now  some  phrenologists  should  ascribe  the  love 
of  offspring  to  the  tender  feelings  in  general,  or 
say  that  persons  who  are  fond  of  their  children 
are  kind  to  others,  and  feel  a  general  sympathy 
for  others  ;  and  that  other  phrenologists  should 
ascribe  the  feeling  to  a  particular  organ,  how 
are  we  to  decide  1     You  must  go    to    nature.     1 


I  will  give  you  an  idea  to  reflect  dn  respect- 
ing this  power,  which  is,  whether  it  is  a  modi- 
fled  action  of  this  power  which  leads  some  men 
to  pursue  agriculture  ?  1  put  it  rather  as  a 
question  than  an  opinion  ;  seeing  that  in  nature 
certain  beings  are  disposed  to  certain  actions, 
whether,  as  she  has  given  a  disposition  to  hunt, 
as  among  savages,  and  among  others  to  lay  up 
provision  for  the  winter,  to  others  a  disposition 
to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  others  an  attach- 
ment to  places,  perhaps  to  pursuits  connected 
with  these  places.  Is  not  agriculture  essential 
to  mankind,  and  is  there  any  thing  which  will 
point  out  a  power  which  induces  men  to  culti- 
vate the  country  ?  We  see  that  some  children 
have  great  phasure  in  sowing  seeds  ;  and  they 
appear  to  take  much  pleasure  in  cultivating 
them.  1  hope  that  those  who  have  studied 
phrenology  will  pay  some  attention  to  this  point, 
to  see  whether  there  is  not  a  disposition  to  live 
in  certain  places,  as  well  as  to  show  a    love    of 


would  say,  how  comes  it,  if  the  love  of  offspring!  offsp ring.  With  respect  to  the  feeling  of  inhab- 
produces  a  general  sympathy,  that  the  Caribs,  a  itatiori  being  fundamental,  I  think  I  am  almost 
very  fine  nation,  who  kill  and  eat  each  other,  i  sure  of  it.  We  may  Observe  among  animals  pe- 
have  not  the  finer  feelings,  because  such  people  jculiar  attachment  to  certain  places,  and  we  see 
are  passionately  fond  of  their    offspring?     How  it  in  man.     Men  who  have  lived  in  cities  and  en- 


and  then  come  to  the  land 


The    young 


of  those  birds  which  build  their  nests  in  the  up- 
per parts  of  trees,  will,  when  iet  loose  from  a 
cage  in  which   they   may   have    been    hatched, 


is  it  that  people  ol  very  rough  manners  to  oth- 
ers yet  love  their  offspring  ?  We  must  go  to 
nature,  I  repeat,  and  we  shall  have  our  differ- 
ences removed,  and  the  same  with  respect  to 
this,  No.  3,  the  part  placed  above  the  love  of 
offspring.  Some  phrenologists  have  ascribed  to 
this  part  concentration  of  the  mind,  and  they 
wished  to  call  it  Concentrativeness,  or  the  power 
which  maintains  one  or  two  more  powers  in  ac- 
tivity, when  directed  to  a  certain  object.  This 
is  the  proposition,  Can  it  be  supported  ?  This 
is  the  question,  Is  it  true  ?  We  must  go  to  na- 
ture. I  would  first  ask  any  one  who  would  be 
inclined  to  speak  of  concentrativeness  as  a  pow- 
er, Is  it  a  fundamental  power?     1  am  o( 


opinion, 


joyed  every  luxury  which  opulence  could  afford, 
have  left  them,  and  gone  back  to  end  their  days 
amonor  their  native  mountains. 


that  in  order  to  be  able  to  consider  any    power 
as  fundamental,  that  it  be  such  as  can  act   of   it- 
self; but  concentrativeness  cannot  act    of  itself. 
All  the  powers  which  I  shall  mention    as   funda- 
mental powers,  are  such  as  can  act   singly.     As 
regards  concentration,  you  cannot  perceive  that] 
a  power  can  be  operative  without  being  able  to  | 
act  except  in  -combination    with-*  other    powers 
such  is  the  case  with  concentration.     Besides,  i 
you  examine  the  heads  of  men  who  are  capable 


fly  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.     We    see    the   most  of  great  concentration  of  mind,  you  will  find  this 
determinate  action  here,  it  is  the  feeling   which  part  large  in  some  and  small    in    others.     Con- 


dictates  the  choice  of  habitation,  and  therefore  I 
have  spoken  of  the  internal  power  or  propensi- 
ty of  inhabitiveness  or  the  disposition  which  in- 
duces individuals  to  live  in  certain  situations. 
Some  birds  prefer  always  the  lower  part,  or 
trunks  of  trees,  as  the  nightingale,  and  the 
blackbird;  others  prefer  living  m  the  tops  of 
trees.  The  hen  likes  to  live  on  dry  land,  and 
the  duck  on  the  water,  and  we  find  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  organization  of  ducks  and  hens. 
In  the  chamois,  which  lives  always  on  the  most 
elevated  ground  he  can  reach,  except  when 
feeding,  we  find  the.  upper  part  of  the  brain 
higher  and  much  more  developed  than  in  the 
roe  which  lives  in  the  vallies,  and  in  all  animals 
fond  of  physical  elevations,  we  find  this  devel- 
opement.  Even  among  rats,  some  are  better 
pleased  with  the  h.gher  parts  of  the  house,  this 
is  the  case  with  the  old  English  or  blue  rat, 
whilst  the  Norwegian  rat  or  brown  rat  is   most 


centration  of  the  mind  then  may  take  place  with- 
out this  developement. 

To  return  to  the  power  I  was  speaking  of,  we 
find  that  some  individuals  are  much  attached  to 
their  home,  their  native  place,  and  such  people 
have  this  portion  of  the  brain  more  developed 
than  others.  Some  are  miserable  if  they  cannot 
return  home  ;  they  may  like  to  go  abroad  to  see 
things,  but  they  are  sure  to  return  again  ;  and 
others  cannot  conceive  how  any  perspn  can  like 
to  go  from  home  ;  such  arc  sure  to  have  the  de- 
velopement here.  There  are  some  wandering 
of  mankind  who  are  never  still,  continually  shift- 
ing from  one  place  to  another,  attached  to  none  ; 
travellers  are  invited  to  observe  whether  in 
these  there  is  a  manifest  defect  in  the  develope- 
ment of  this  part.  Some  animals  migrate,  others 
never  leave  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are 
brought  up,  and  it  is  important  to  see  whether  such 
beings  have  this  particular  part  much  developed. 


HORRIBLE  DEPRAVATION  OF  TASTE. 

The  police  at  Paris   have  lately  apprehended 
and  imprisoned  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  hab- 
it of  satisfying  an  unnatural  appetite    with    food 
of  the  most  disgusting  description.     Animal  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  even    the 
human  bod)r  itself,  were  regarded  by  this  miser- 
able being  as  very  delicate  morceaiix.     He  found 
his  way  into  the   burial-grounds,  and    with    cer- 
tain instruments  succeeded  in   pulling  out  of  the 
graves  the  bodies   recently    interred.     What    is 
still  more  extraordinary,  he  would  feast   himself 
upon  the  intestines  in  preference   to    the    other 
parts  of  the  body;  and  when  he  had  thus  regal- 
ed himself,  he  filled  his  pockets  with    the    same 
materia!  for  a  future  meal.     When  interrogated 
on  the  subject  of  this  dreadful  depravity,  he  said 
that  from  a  child  he  had  been  fond  of  what  oth- 
ers called  Joathsome    food  ;    and    expressed  his 
surprise  that  any  one  should  blame    him    lor    a 
taste  to  him  so  natural.     His  answers  to  whatev- 
er questions  were  put  to  him    were  precise    and 
rational,  although  there  appeared  at  times  a  lit- 
tle incoherency  in  his  manner.     He  acknowledg- 
ed that  he  sometimes  felt  the    greatest    inclina- 
tion to  devour  children,  but  that  he  did  not  pos- 
sess courage  enough  to  kill  them.     lift  is  at  pre- 
sent incarcerated  in  the  Bictiire,  for  fear  pf  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  might  result    from 
his  horrible  propensities. 

This  report  was  communicated  to  the  conduc- 
tors of  the  Archives  by  Dr  Berthollet,  therefore, 
its  authenticity  may  be  relied  on. 


HEALTH  OF  JULY. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  that  the  general  health  of  all 
classes  of  people  has  been  so  good  the  past  month, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  :  but  it  demonstrates  the  truth  of  our 
prognostications  in  the  health  report  of  June,  in  which 
it  was  remarked  that  a  high  temperature  is  not  so  un- 
favorable to  health,  as  when  the  weather  is  variable.-- 
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Although  the  sun  has  long  been  shining  with  intense 
hrilliancy,  and  the  fields  are  becoming  parched  for  the 
■want  of  dews  and  showers,  gentle  breezes  are  now  be- 
ginning to  spring  up— the  lofty  forest  trees  are  bowing 
iu  the  air— the  clouds  are  rolling  through  the  sky,  and 
those  who  boast  of  being  weatherwise,  are  prophesying 
•weather  which  will- produce  something  like  a  sickness 
in  the  months  of  autumn. 

During  the  month  of  July  there  has  been  no  prevail- 
ing type  of  fever,  no  particular  affections  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  either  among  children  or  adults,  and  com- 
paratively but  very  few  deaths,  even  in  the  dense  pop- 
ulation of  our  cities— excepting  from  accidents,  the  im- 
provident use  of  cold  water,  and  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits.  Such  periods  of  uninterrupted  health,  howev- 
er, cannot  be  expected  to  continue  long  in  a  country 
like  this,  where  winds  blow  every  way  and  every 
where.— As  fruits  become  plenty,  children  become  vic- 
tims of  diseases  of  the  bowels— but  not  so  frequently  in 
consequence  of  using  it  too  liberally,  as  from  being  per- 
mitted to  indulge  their  appetites  with  it  when  in  a 
crude  state :— ripe  fruit  seldom  injures  any  body  ;  it 
was  made  for  man,  and  a  kind  Providence  has  bestow- 
ed it  upon  us  at  that  peculiar  season,  when,  in  fact,  it 
is  not  only  necessary,  but  when  it  is  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection ;  and  those  who  use  it  freely— if  only  ripened 
-u-ell — will  generally  enjoy  the  best  health.  Eastern 
nations  have  no  such  erroneous  notions  about  fruit,  as 
have  crept  into  the  pericraniums  of  our  mothers  and 
nurses  ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  its  injurious  effects 
on  the  health  of  individuals  of  any  grade,  in  the  W.  In- 
dies, where  the  inhabitants  could  not  subsist  without  it. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  melons,  Sec.  should  be  served 
up  on  the  tabie,  every  day,  while  they  are  good,  and 
whenever,  in  our  ciima.e,  ihey  are  no  longer  suitable, 
and  would  prove  detrimental  to  health,  by  interrupting 
the  ordinary  functions  of  the  system,  nature  invariably 
admonishes  us  of  the  danger,  not  only  by  lessening  the 
abundance,  but  also  by  the  diseases  which  are  result- 
ing from  a  continued  use  of  them  at  improper  limes. — 
People  are  governed  in  this  enlightened  age,  by  art  and 
arbitrary  customs,  rather  than  by  that  sage  philosophy 
which  results  from  reason  and  experience.  It  is  ridi- 
culous as  well  as  provoking,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
physicians  who  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
structure,  habits,  and  constitution  of  organized  beings, 
— and  who  have  examined  the  machinery  of  man  with 
a  microscopic  eye,  and  studied  the  diseases  to  which 
each  portion  of  his  beautiful  and  complicated  fabric  is 
liable,  to  hear  those  grave  observations  on  ails  and 
food,  which  have  originated  in  ignorance,  and  which 
have  been  propagated  from  generation  to  generation, 
--viihout  truth  and  without  judgment. 

Acid  drinks  and  acid  fruits,  the  present  and  the  en- 
suing months,  are  the  real  sanatives  of  health,  and  no 
prejudice  should  prevent  their  use.  These  should  not 
be  denied  to  children,  when  their  appetite  craves  and 
their  nature  requires  that,  which  nature  ordained 
for  their  consumption. — Eat  or  be  eaten  is  one  of  the 
first  laws  of  animal  life  ; — eat  those  things  which  were 
designed  for  food — but  be  temperate  ;  and  health  will 
be  promoted,  strength  will  be  accumulated,  and  a  long 
and  comfortable  life  may  reasonably  be  anticipated.  ■ 

Pulmonary  consumption,  that  insidious  disease, 
■which  is  continually  sweeping  from  existence  the  fair- 
est flowers  of  earth,  those  interesting  objects  of  our 
care,  those  solaces  of  man  ia  weal  and  woe — women, 
and  often  in  the  very  morning  of  their  days,  when  youth 
and  beauty  heighten  all  their  innate  charms,  has  often 


had  an  origin  in  some  false-management  in  diet.  "Wo- 
men of  delicate  constitutions  should  habituate  them- 
selves to  a  variety  of  edibles  ;  they  should  try  to  live 
on  almost  every  thing  which  has  a  place  in  cookery 
and  suits  their  stomach,  and  its  tone,  however  deli- 
cate, will  soon  acquire  new  and  vigorous  powers.  Pain 
in  the  side,  the  invariable  concomitant  of  some  irregu- 
larities in  the  primse  via:,  will  oftener  yield  to  a  gener- 
ous and  nutricious  mode  of  living,  than  to  boluses  and 
powders. — To  be  well,  eat  well  and  almost  any  thing 
which  relishes  the  best— but  still  remember  temperance. 


REPORTS. 


THE    USE    OF    TEA. 

There  are  as  many  opinions  among  physicians  in  re- 
lation to  the  use  of  tea,  as  there  are  stars  in  the  milky 
way,  and  we  arc  therefore  in  a  state  of  perplexity  in 
the  outset — because  our  lucubrations  will  have  but  lit- 
tle influence  where  tea  has  many  friends.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  one  habit  which  has  become  so  general  in 
commercial  nations,  as  tea-drinking,  and  although  it 
has  done  no  particular  good  in  the  world,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  in  direct  terms,  that  it  has  been  strict- 
ly injurious.  It  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  al- 
most every  person,  however  peculiar  the  idiosyncrasy, 
can  use  tea  ;  and  whether  it  is  actually  loved  or  not, 
every  body  drinks  it  as  a  thing  of  course.  There  are. 
many  nervous  affections  which  are  unquestionably  pro- 
duced by  excessive  tea-drinking,  and  many  chronic  dis- 
eases and  even  mental  disorders,  aggravated  by  it, 
when  the  individual  is  far  from  suspecting  the  primary 
cause. 

\\  hen  we  find  such  numbers  of  aged  people,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  health,  who  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  childhood  have  drank  it  constantly,  and  still  are  sip- 
ping down  their  favorite  draught,  there  would  scarcely 
seem  a  chance  to  raise  an  objection  to  a  custom,  as  an- 
cient as  the  Chinese  monarchy; — but  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mortality  of  young  people,  and  partic- 
ularly the  untimely  exit  of  such  an  astonishing  number 
of  youthful  women  as  every  changing  year  presents, 
by  an  infinite  variety  of  diseases  which  were  wholly 
unknown  to  the  fathers  of  the  healing  art  before  the  in- 
troduction of  tea  into  Europe,  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, we  are  led  at  once  to  suspect  that  tea  has  had, 
and  still  has,  an  agency  in  slaying  thousands. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

There  are  fewer  novelties  taking  place,  at  present, 
in  the  medical  world,  and  the  dearth  of  local  medical 
intelligence  is  much  greater,  than  we  have  noticed  for 
many  months.  The  hospitals  present  nothing  interest- 
ing, as  the  operations,  in  this  and  other  cities  where 
our  correspondents  have  visited,  for  nearly  two  months 
past  have  been  trivial  and  unimportant.  The  medical 
periodicals  all  have  rather  a  sombre  appearance,  and 
evidently  show  that  the  editors  were  not  only  strongly 
under  the  melting  influence  of  a  vertical  sun,  but  were 
forced  to  strike  off  almost  any  thing  in  order  to  accom- 
plish their  engagements  to  the  publishers. 

We  have  on  hand  a  rich  collection  of  articles,  glean- 
ed from  transatlantic  publications,  which  we  are  sys- 
tematizing and  arranging  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
Intelligencer,  and  shall  endeavour  to  meet  the  expec- 
tations of  our  friends,  in  that  particular,  as  soon  as 
some  previoas  articles,  which  have  insensibly  been  ac- 
cumulating, are  disposed  of  in  due  form. 

Pleallh,  happiness,  and  plenty,  every  where  abound, 
and  our  professional  brethren  must  xtnquestionably  be 
the  first  to  rejoice  in  such  manifestations  of  goodness 
in  the  divine  Author  of  our  existence. 


CURIOUS  CASE  OF    INJURY  OF  THE  SPINE. 

J.  II.,  aged  32,  a  muscular  and  rather  robust 
man,  was  admitted  into  Naaman's  Ward,  Guy's 
Hospital,  on  the  13th  of  the  last  month. 

lie  had  been  accustomed  to  work  in  the  dock 
yards  at  Deptford,  and  about  twelve  months 
since,  whilst  engaged,  with  many  others,  in  lift- 
ing a  large  piece  of  timber  by  a  crane,  he  re- 
ceived a  violent  blow  on  his  back,  and  immedi- 
ately fell  down,  deprived  of  all  power  in  the 
lower  extremities.  'Heiwas  taken  to  a  surgeon 
in  tbe  neighborhood,  wlio  directed,  merely,  that 
he  should  be  kept  quiet,>and  sometime  after  the 
accident  made  an  issue  near  the  seat  of  the  injury. 

In  about  seven  months,  the  power  of  using  the 
left  leg  gradually  returned,  but  at  present  the 
patient  has  but  little  influence  over  the  right, 
which  is  also  very  insensible,  particularly  to- 
wards the  foot ;  he  can  move  the  thigh  a  little 
from  side  to  side,  and  can  flex  it  very  slightly, 
but  cannot  extend  it,  being  obliged  to  push  it 
back  with  his  hand.  There  is  a  depression  ob- 
servable on  the  spine,  about  the  first  or  second 
lumbar  vertebras,  and  pressure  made  upon  the 
joint  gives  pain.  His  health  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  much  ;  his  appetite  is  pretty  good, 
tongue  clean,  and  his  sleep  sound  and  refreshing. 

Since  he  has  been  in  the  hospital  he  has  had 
another  issue  inserted,  and  has  taken,  occasion- 
ally, some  aperient  medicine.  He  is  not  confin- 
ed to  any  particular  position,  and  does  not  com- 
plain of  any  pain  on  turning  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Sir  Astley  saw  the  case  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  favorably  as  to  the  re- 
sult, and  at  the  same  time  favoied  the  pupils 
with  a  recital  of  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  spine, 
which  he  has  published  in  his  work  on  Disloca- 
tions and  Fractures:  the  case  of  the  boy  who,  in 
attempting  to  lift  a  wheel,  lost  his  balance,  when 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel  came  with  consider- 
able force  upon  his  back,  which  Sir  Astley  says 
it  broke  ;  the  boy  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs 
in  about  twelve  months.  This  is  the  very  case 
respecting  which  Mr  Charles  Bell  has  chosen  to 
say  so  many  harsh  things ;  and  because  Sir  Ast- 
ley thought  fit  to  say,  that  the  boy  broke  his 
back,  instead  of  saying  that  he  subluxatcd  his 
back,  Mr  Bell  has  let  loose  upon  him  all  the  cy- 
nical satire  that  he  could  venture  to  express. 

Sir  Astley,  however,  in  the  present  case,  has 
made  a  shrezed  sort  of  prognosis;  both  the  legs 
hung  pendulous  about  twelve  months  ago  ;  in  se- 
ven months  after  the  accident  the  activity  and 
motion  of  one  leg  returned,  ergo,  in  another  sev- 
en months  the  same  good  luck  may  happen  to 
the  other. — Lancet. 


SUCCESSFUL    USE    OF    IODINE 

IS    A    CASK    OF    FETID    DISCHARGE     FROM     THE     NOSE. 

A  young  woman,  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  a 
scrofulous  habit,  had  been  subject  from  infancy 
to  a  nasal  secretion,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  pu- 
tritbrm  in  appearance  and  very  fetid.  The 
smell  of  this  discharge  was  so  disagreeable  that 
no  one  could  approach  the  patient  without  being 
disgusted,  and  it  was  secreted  in  such  quantity 
as  to  wet  four  handkerchiefs  during  the  day. 
Recollecting  the  good  effects  obtained  by  the  use 
of  iodine  in  leucorrhoea,  M.  Bland  commenced 
the  use  of  that  medicine  on  this  patient,  on  the 
5th  of  June  1821,  prepared  in  the  following 
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manner,  a  solution  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  hydri- 
odate  of  potass  and  ten  grains  of  iodine  were  dis- 
solved in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Three 
drops  of  this  solution  were  given  at  first  three 
times  in  the  day,  in  a  cup  of  water,  containing 
a  little  syrup.  Externally  a  lotion  was  used 
composed  of  six  ounces  of  water,  and  twenty- 
four  drops  of  the  solution  of  iodine  before  men- 
tioned ;  this  lotion  was  injected  into  the  nostrils 
five  or  six  times  in  the  day.  The  doses  of  iodine 
were  gradually  augmented,  so  that  on  Septem- 
ber the  1st,  the  patient  took  twenty  drops,  of 
the  tincture  three  times  in  the  day,  and  the 
strength  of  the  lotion  was  increased  to  sixty 
drops  of  the  iodine. 

By  degrees  the  morbid  secretion  lost  its  fetid 
character;  diminished  in  quantity,  and  became 
at  last  simply  mucous  and  of  the  natural  appear- 
ance, and  on  the  21st  of  September,  the  only 
circumstance  observable  was,  that  the  discharge 
was  rather  more  than  it  usually  is.  The  doses 
of  the  medicine  were  gradually  diminished,  and 
the  patient  was  restored  to  perfect  health. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HERNIA. 

BY    MR    YEATMAN. 

In  aimy  and  private  practice,  twenty-four 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia  have  been  treated 
by  me  with  success  ;  twenty-one  of  which  were 
reduced  by  using  the  following  means,  and  three 
were  operated  upon  at  an  early  period  of  the 
strangulation.  Fifteen  of  the  above  were  cured 
by  venesection,  the  application  of  cold,  and  the 
taxis ;  and  six  by  these  means,  added  to  the  in- 
ternal exhibition  of  five  grains  of  opium.  The 
intestine,  in  all  the  twenty-four  cases,  had  been 
strangulated  from  one  to  five  hours.  Each  pa- 
tient was  immediately  bled  ad  deliqirium  ;  then 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  on  a  blanket, 
with  pillows  to  raise  the  pelvis,  the  thighs  being 
bent,  and  the  taxis  managed  in  the  usual  way. 
Pails  of  cold  water,  with  ice,  or  muriate  of  soda 
and  ammonia,  dissolved  in  the  water,  were  plac- 
ed by  the  side  of  the  patient,  and  poured  on  the 
hernial  tumour,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet, 
from  the  spout  of  a  large  tea-pot  or  small  tea- 
kettle, for  a  space  of  time  varying  from  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half;  occasionally  emploving 
the  taxis  for  a  few  minutes  together.  When 
this  mode  of  treatment  failed  of  success,  five 
grains  of  opium  were  given,  in  each  case,  the 
patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  the  taxis  had  re- 
course to  during  a  profound  sleep. 

The  above  number  includes  all  the  cases  of 
strangulated  hernia  which  have  fallen  under  my 
care,  or  for  which  I  have  been  consulted  ;  and 
the  above  are  the  only  means  which  have  been 
employed -or  recommended  by  me. 

It  is  well  known  that  cold,  by  condensing  the 
rarefied  air  in  the  intestine,  diminishes  the  vol- 
ume ;  and  that  a  large  dose  of  opium  produces 
muscular  relaxation,  particularly  if  the  patient 
be  bled  largely  prior  to  the  drug  being  swallow- 
ed. I  pass  on  therefore,  to  observe,  that,  to 
use  the  lancet,  cold,  and  opium,  with  far  more 
success  than  common,  they  must  at  least,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  above  manner,  and  to  the  above 
extent. 

Concerning  the  operation  for  hernia,  it  may 
here  be  said,  that  it  is  most  disgraceful  to  the 
surgeon  to  find  the  contents  of  the  hernial  sac 
in  a  state  almost  approaching  to  gangrene, 
when  he  might  have  operated  at  an  curly  pe- 


riod of  the  strangulation  :  but,  alas  !  all  the  re- 
medies which  have  ever  been  recomminded  in 
such  cases,  are  put  in  requisition,  and  man}' 
hours,  and  even  days,  are  suffered  to  «lapse  in 
imbecile  and  reckless  attempts  to  return  the 
inflamed,  enlarged,  and  strictured  part  into  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  I  had  occasion 
to  observe,  before  the  Westminster  Medical  So- 
ciety, that  the  surgeons  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
(my  uncle  having  been  one  of  them,  and  myself 
a  pupil  at  that  excellent  hospital.)  usually  em- 
ployed, with  the  taxis,  only  three  or  four  of  the 
more  powerful  remedies  to  reduce  the  hernial 
tumour, — as  venesection,  cold  and  tobacco  ;  and 
that,  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hours,  they  proceeded  to  operate  : 
and,  ascribing  the  cause  of  their  great  success 
to  the  circumstance  of  operating  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  strangulation,  I  well  recollect  that 
that  eminent  surgeon,  Mr  Brodie,  coincided  with 
me  in  opinion,  and  both  ably  and  warmly  sup- 
ported it. 


VARIETIES. 


Temperature  of  the  Earth's   Surface. — The 

following-  deductions  respecting  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  have  been  made  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Jinn,  de  Chimie,  from  a  general  and  extensive  review 
of  the  various  observations  that  have  been  made  on 
this  subject.  1st:  In  no  place,  on  the  earth1?  surface, 
nor  at  any  season,  will  a  thermometer,  raised  from  six 
to  nine  feet  above  the  soil,  and  sheltered  from  reflected 
heat,  attain  the  115th  degree  of  Fahrenheit. — 2d,  on 
the  open  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  whatever  be 
the  place,  or  season,  will  never  attain  88  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit. — 3d.  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  ob- 
served on  our  globe,  with  a  thermometer  suspended  in 
the  air,  is  58  degrees  below  Zero  of  Fahrenheit. — 4th. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  in  any 
latitude,  or  at  any  season,  never  rises  above  eighty- 
six    degrees   of  Fahrenheit. 


Map.gosa  Oil  — Margosa  Oil,  which  is  obtained  by- 
expression  from  the  nut  or  seed  of  the  Margosa  tree,  is 
said  to  have  some  valuable  medicinal  properties,  be- 
sides being  useful  as  a  preservative  of  perishable  sub- 
stances of  various  kinds.  The  natives  rub  their  hol'ays 
or  cadjores  with  it.  On  these  their  vedas,  histories,  &c. 
are  written  ;  and  those  of  upwards  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half  old  were  nearly  as  fresh  and  in  as  good  condition 
as  those  recently  taken  from  the  tree.  Mr  Allsop  thinks 
this  oil  might  be  used  with  advantage  to  preserve  ca- 
bles, cordage,  canvas,  leather,  &c.  from  the  attacks  of 
worms  and  other  vermin  ;  and  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  apply  to  shelves,  sides,  &c.  of  book-cases,  trunks, 
and  the  like. — Rech.  Peep. 


Human  Hair. — Human  hair  retains  its  hygrometric 
property  for  an  immense  length  of  time.  M.  Pietet  has 
lately  compared  recent  human  hair  with  that  from  the 
head  of  a  mummy  from  the  Isle  of  Teneritle,  and  found 
that  two  hygrometers,  one  constructed  with  each  kind 
of  hair,  were  equally  sensible.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
periment was  to  establish  the  constancy  of  those  pro- 
perties which  render  hair  valuable  as  a  hygrometric 
substance.  The  interval,  between  the  extremes  of 
moisture  and  dryness,  was  passed  in  three  minutes, 
in  both  intruments. 


Statcf  of  Dr  Jenner. — A  marble  statue  of  this 
celebrated  man  is  to  be  shortly  erected  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral.  The  Doctor  is  represented  in  the  erect  po- 
sition, holding  a  roll  of  papers  in  his  left  hand  ;  over  his 
shoulders  is  thrown  a  piece  of  loose  draperyr.  It  may 
be  considered  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  chisel  of  Sii.vikr.  The  •only  fault 
found  with  it  is  that  the  chest  is  represented  rather 
wider  than  it  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
figure,  even  admitting  that  .1  (Miner  was  a  stout  man. — 
The  statue  is  at  present  exhibited  in  the  Model  Acad- 
emy at  Somerset-House. 


Fever. — Since  the  1st  of  June  there  has  been  a 
number  of  cases  of  low  fever  in  the  towns  of  Berlin, 
Middletown,  Haddam,  Durham,  and  East-Haddam,  in 
Connecticut,  of  which  there  have  been  several  sudden 
deaths,  and  among  others,  three  physicians,  Dr  War- 
ner at  Haddam,  Dr  Catlin  at  Durham,  and  a  young 
physician,  or  rather  medical  student,  Mr  Leavenworth, 
at  Middletown.  We  are  however  able  to  state,  that 
the  disease  at  Middletown  has  subsided,  that  there  has 
been  no  death  the  week  past,  and  that  there  is  not  at 
present  a  dangerous  case  of  fever  in  the  city.  The 
mortality  principally  occurred  in  those  weeks  in  which 
the  mercury  was  above  90  deg.  several  hours  every  day. 


Typhus  Svncopaus. — By  the  politeness  of  the  au- 
thor, Thomas  Miner,  M.  D.  we  have  been  favored  with 
a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  8vo.  on  Typhus  Syn- 
copalis,  Sinking  Typhus,  or  the  Spotted  Fever  of  New- 
England,  as  it  appeared  in  the  year  1823.  If  possible, 
we  shall  give  a  review  of  it  in  our  next  number. 


Hooping  Cough. — This  disease  is  said  to  be  prevail- 
ing to  considerable  extent  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket. 


Anecdote. — The  celebrated  physician,  Dumoulin, 
being  surrounded  at  his  last  moments  by  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  Doctors  of  Paris,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  expressions  of  regret  at  his  situation — 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  suddenly,  "  do  not  so  much  re- 
gret me  ;  I  leave  behind  me  three  great  physicians.''* 
On  their  pressing  him  to  name  them,  each  being  sure 
that  his  own  name  would  be  among  the  number,  la* 
briefly  added — "  Water,  exercise,  and  diet,''''  to  the  n© 
small  discomfiture  of  his  disappointed  brethren. 

Mr  Colbnrn,  of  Philadelphia,  will  please  accept  our 
thanks  for  Dr  Ree's  Address  in  the  Hall  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Jefferson  College. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  July  30th  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
July  23. — Ann  Dealy,  66  ;  Mary  Dowlin,  5  mo  ;  Ed- 
ward Dix,    8  mo  ;    William  Henry  Gaylard,   15  mo. — 

24th.— William   Henry    Britt,   6  ;    Hodge,    10 

days  ;  Sophia  S.  Froding,  17  mo  ;  Franklin  Rhodes,  9 
mo.  25th. — Bridget  Haloken,  4  mo  •,  Joseph  Peterson, 
7  mo  ;  Lewis  Sumner;  Lucy  Ellen  Winch,  10  mo  ;  Ho- 
sea   B.    Soule,    17    mo  ;    George  W.  L.  Loud,  10  mo  ; 

■  Dorr.      26th. — Mary    Henry,    70  ;    Francis   T. 

Roulstone,  10  weeks  :  Richard  Dundelty.  27th. — Su- 
san  Tilden,  46  ;    Catharine  E.  Ornal,  10  mo  ;   

Child,  5  mo.  28ih. —  Bridget  Salmon  ;  Mary  E.  Thomp- 
son, 8  mo.     29th. — George  11.  Brody,  7  mo  ;  .  Susan  P. 

Mann  ;   John    Slade,  jr.    5  weeks  ;    Child,  five 

weeks.  30th. — Abby  Ann  Hartwell,  9  mo  ;  Francis 
Nicholas,  55. 

Consumption,  4 — Hooping-Cough,  1 — Dropsy  in  the 
Heud,  1 — Infantile,  5 — Dysentery,  4 — Cholera  Morbus, 
1 — Drowned,  1- — Typhus  Fever,  1 — Canker,  2 — do.  in 
the  Bowels,  1  —  Cholera  Infantum,?] — Stillborn,  1 — In- 
flammation'jn  the  Bowels,  1 — Sadden,  1 — Measles,  1 — 
Intemperance,  1. 

Dikd — In  Canada,  Dr  Ogden,  a  young  man  of  tal- 
ents, who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  Canada,  and 
who  was  engaged  to  marry  a  young  woman  in  his 
neighborhood,  but  was  found  a  corpse  in  his  b^<t  on 
the  morning  appointed  for  his  wedding. 
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OBSEB.  VATXONS. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

DR  ROGET'S  NINTH  LECTURE. 

Dr  Roget's  Eighth  Lecture    was   devoted   to 
the  consideration  of  those  more  refined  adapta- 
tations  requisite   for   perfect   Vision,  which   oc- 
cur in  the  construction  of  the  eye,  and    are    de- 
pendent on  optical  laws  of  a    more    complicated 
description  than  those  which    are   sufficient   for 
explaining1  the  simple  collection  of  rays  into  foci 
at  the  bottom  of  eye.     Thus  it  is  usual,  for   the 
sake  of  simplicity,  to  assume  that   rays   of  lig-h . 
are  united  by  refraction,  into  an   accurate    pont 
by  dense  media,  having  spherical  sui  faces.     Buf 
this  proposition  is  far  from  being  mathematically 
correct.     It   is  a  necessary  consequence    of  the 
law  of  refraction,  that  the  rays  near  the  axis  of  a 
lens  are  made  to   converge    to   a    more    distant 
focus,  than  those  rays  which  are  further  remov- 
ed from  the  axis.     Hence,  at  whatever  distance 
the  rays  are   intercepted,  so  as  so   receive    the 
image  they  are  tending  to  produce,  circles  of  ab- 
errtion  will  appear,  by  the  admixture  of  which 
some  degree  of  indistinctness  and  confusion    will 
result.     The  aberration   of  sphericity,  as  it   is 
called,  is  a  source   of  imperfection   in    ordinary 
telescopes.     This  forms  of  curvature  adapted  to 
the  collection  of  different  pencils  of  rays  into  ac- 
curate foci,  were  pointed  out ;  but  their  substitu- 
tion for  spherical  surfaces,  it  was  shown,  are  at- 
tended with  several  inconveniences,  so  that  the 
forms  actually  given  to    the    refracting   humors 
of  the  eye  are,  on  the  whole,  the   most  advanta- 
geous.    The  variable  aperture  provided  by  the 
construction  of  the  iris,  affords  a  partial  remedy 
to  this  evil,  arising  from  the   imperfection    inci- 
dent to  spherical   surfaces ;   and  the   correction 
thus  supplied  is  obtained  in  the  most   effectual 
manner  by  a  screen  with  an  aperture,  interposed 
in  the  situation  where  the  iris  is  actually  found, 
than  if  it  had  occupied  any  other    place   in    the 
axis  of  the  eye.     The  iris  is  particularly  calcu- 
lated for'the  exclusion  of  such  portions  of  lateral 
pencils  of  light  as   fall   very   obliquely   en    the 
cornea. 

But  the  principal  contrivance   which   is   em- 
ployed in  the  construction   of  the   eye,  for   cor- 
recting the  effects  of  spherical  aberration,  is  one 
of  a  very  refined  nature,  and    which   is   wholly 
unattainable  in  any  optical  instrument  of  human 
workmanship.     It  consists  in   the    gradually    in- 
creasing density  of  the  concentric   laminse    com- 
posing the  crystalline  lens,  as  they  approach  the 
centre.     The  effect  of  this  construction  is  to  in- 
crease the  degree  of  retraction   of  the   central 
rays,  in  proportion  to    that    given    to    the    rays 
which  pass  nearer  to  the  circu inference ;  so  that 
by  this  compensation  for  the  differences  occasion- 
ed by  the  spherical  aberration,  all  the   rays    are 
collected    with    the    utmost    precis:on    into    the 
same  focus.     A  description  was  ^iven  of  the   in- 
timate structure  of  the  lens,  as    resulting    from 
minute  anatomical  elimination,  which    strongly 
corroborates  these    theoretical    views.     An 
count  was  also  given  of  the    successive    cha 


different   periods   of  its  evolution.      Dr  Roget!  were  next  adverted  to.     The  chromatic  aberra- 
showed  that  the  actual  constitution  of  the    lens  tion,  which  is  so  great  a  source  of  imperfection 


ac- 

inges 


was  not  only  the  one  best  adapted  to  correct  the 
spherical  aberration,  but  was  also  calculated  to 
secure  various  other  advantages;  such  as  the 
prevention  of  any  loss  of  light  by  reflexion,  or 
by  the  succession  of  refractive  changes  incident 
to  rays  which  traverse  media,  presenting  sudden 
transitions  of  density,  instead  of  one  medium  in 
which  the  variation  is  gradual. 

The  aberration  resulting  from    Parallax,  was 
the  next  subject  of  inquiry.     The  focal  distance 
of  a   lens   is  estimated    by  that  of  parallel  rays. 
But  in  proportion  as  objects  are  near  to  the  eye, 
the  divergence  of  the  rays  which  arrive  at  that 
organ  becomes    more  and  more"  sensible,  and    as 
a  consequence  of  the  optical  law   of  refraction, 
the  focal   point  to  which  they  will  converge    by 
passing  through  a  convex  lens,  will    be   further 
removed  from  the  lens.     An  eye  formed  for  ob- 
taining distinct  images  of  very   remote    objects, 
would  produce  only  confused  images  of  nearer 
objects,  since  the  retina  would  intercept  the  con- 
verging pencils  before  they  had  united  in    their 
respective  foci ;    and  conversely,  the   same  eye, 
while  adapted  to  near  vision,  would  not  be  fitted 
for  the  distinct  vision  of  distant   objects,  because 
their  images  would  be  formed  before  they  arrive 
at  the  retina,  and  would  become   confused  when 
the  rays  reached  that  membrane.     But   as   it   is 
well  known  that  the  eye  has  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  distinct  vision  of  objects  at  vari- 
ous distances,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  derive    that 
power  from  its  capacity  of  changing  its   optical 
condition,  and  of  adapting  it  to  the    varying   di- 
vergence of  incident  rays.     The  means  by  which 
this  change  is  accomplished  have  long  been  anx- 
iously sought    by    anatomists  and   physiologists, 
and  have    frequently  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy.    Many    erroneous    opinions,    as    appears 
from  the  brief  history  given  of  them  bj  Dr  Rog- 
et, have  been  entertained  on  this  suhject :  but  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  the  aid   of  the   nu- 
merous diagrams  and  drawings  which   were  em- 
ployed by  the  Lecturer  to  illustrate   his   reason- 
ings, to  render  this  part  of  the  subject  sufficient- 
ly intelligible  to    the  generality   of  our  readers. 
An  appeal  to  the  eye  is  more   particularly    req- 
uisite in  a  branch  of  science  involving   so   many 
considerations  of  a  mathematical  nature,  and  ne- 
cessarily dependent  on    particular    and    compli- 
cated modifications  of  figure. 

Dr  Roget  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  extent  in  which 
the  power  of  accommodation  exists  in  the  eyes 
of  different  individuals,  and  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  this  resppct  in  ths  progress  of  life. 
The  causes  which  produce  long  or  short  sighted- 
ne«s,  and  the  means  of  remedying  those  opposite 
defects,  were  pointed  out.  The  construction  of 
the  optomiter  of  Dr  Young,  and  its  use  in  deter- 
mining accurately  the  focal  powers  of  the  eye, 
and  the  number  of  spectacles  adapted  to  it,  were 
also  fully  explained. 

The  effects  of  the  dispersion  of  colored   light 
consequent  on  the  difference  of  refrangibility  in 


in  dioptrical  instruments,  is  guarded  against  in 
the  eye  by  the  peculiar  combinations  of  media, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  is  employed  in 
achromatic  telescopes.  Some  interesting  exper- 
iments, however,  were  related,  from  the  results 
of  which  it  appears  that  the  compensation  in  the 
human  eye  is  not  always  complete,  and  that  it 
is  not,  under  all  circumstances,  a  perfectly  ach= 
romatic  instrument. 


of  figure  observable  in   the  crystalline   lens  ad  the  different  rays  which  compose   white   light. 


DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 

ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  the  articles  in  the 
"  Westminster  Review,"  on  the  "  Plague  and  Sait- 
atart  Laws,"  will  not  be  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  the  following  admirable  Lecture,  which  em- 
braces the  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  those  ar- 
ticles was  delivered  by  Dr  Armstrong  four  years 
since,  and  they  will  be  still  more  surprised  at  the 
want  of  candor  evinced  by  the  writer  of  the  essay* 
in  question  in  not  acknowledging  the  source  from 
which  he  derived  his  information,  when  we  further 
state,  that  he  was  then,  and  has  subsequently  been, 
in  the  habit  of  attending  Dr  Armstrong's  discoures. 

On  the  Origin  of  Typhus  Fever,  in  "which  its  Cow- 
tagious  or  Non-contagious  nature  is  considered. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  that  on   Erysipelas,  I  fin- 
ished the  consideration  of  the  varieties  of  Com- 
mon  Fever,  that  fever  which,  under  all  its  modi- 
fications, arises  from  the    operation   of  common 
causes,  namely,   common    depressants,  common 
irritants,  common  stimulants,  or  common    inter- 
ruptants ;  and  I  have  proved,  I  trust,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  symptoms,  to  dissections,  and   to  the   ef- 
fects of  remedies,  that  this  fever  is   legitimately 
divisible    into    three    great    leading   varieties, 
namely, common  congestive,  common  simple,  and 
common  inflammatory  fever.     One  or  two  slight 
deviations  have  been  made   from    that  arrange- 
ment,  as  far  as  the  remote  occasions  are  concern- 
ed;   and  hence,  in  speaking   of  inflammation    of 
the  air   passages,  I   showed    that   it  sometimes 
arose  from  a  common   cause,  such    as   cold,  and 
sometimes  from  a  peculiar  cau^e,  such  as  an  ep- 
idemic constitution  of  atmosphere.     In  like  man- 
ner,  it  was  explained  how  the  purulent  form  of 
ophthalmia  sometimes  proceeded    from    the    in- 
tensity of  a  common  cause,  and  sometimes    from 
the  application  of  a  peculiar  virus;  and  lastly,  it 
was  particularly  illustrated,  that   erysipelas,  un- 
der its   phlegmonoid,  erythrematic,  or   specific 
varieties,  depended  upon    common    or    peculiar 
causes,  and  that,  in  the  two  last  mentioned  varie- 
ties, the  affection  of  the  skin  was   only    a   small 
part  of  the  disorder,  the   pia   mater   and    arach- 
noid, and  more  especially  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchia  and  of  the   intestines    being   al- 
ways affected,  and  occasionally    even  the    tunics 
of  some   internal    arteries    and    veins.     Having 
proceeded  so  far,  I  have  now  to  enter  upon  the 
investigation  of  those   agents    in    nature    which 
have  not   the  properties  of  common   causes,  but 
which  are   marked   by   special    ones ;  yet  I  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  here   also   be    able   to    show, 
by  facts  and  fair  deductions,- that  these   peculiar 
causes,  namely,  the  poison  called  malaria,  hu- 
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man  contagions,  and  certain  epidemic  conditions 
of  atmosphere,  likewise  produce  three  forms  of 
fever — the  congestive,  simple,  and  inflammatory 
— in  reference  to  their  internal  pathology,  blend- 
ed, however,  with  some  peculiar  effects  proceed- 
ing from  the  peculiarity  of  the  remote  cause  or 
occasion:  such  effects  being  the  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  external  pathology,  such  as  the  rash 
of  measles,  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  or  the  ef- 
florescence of  scarlet  fever.  This  doctrine,  1 
repeat,  shall  be  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  symp- 
toms, dissections,  and  the  effects  of  remedies. 

With  respect  to  the  peculiar  causes  which 
produce  fever,  there  are  some  which  may  be 
termed  infections  and  others  contagions,  for  re- 
member that  I  make  a  distinction  between  infec- 
tion and  contagion  ;  infection  is  a  local  taint,  or 
contamination  of  air,  which  arises  from  a  combi- 
nation of  agents  or  circumstances  external  to  the 
human  body  ;  whereas,  as  far  as  human  inquiry 
has  yet  legitimately  extended,  contagion  origin- 
ates, not  without,  but  within  the  body,  an  appa- 
rently subtile  secretion  from  the  blood  itself,  the 
the  mode  of  the  primary  generation  of  which  isj 
yet  one  of  the  arcana  of  nature.  Besides,  there 
appears  to  be  another  difference  between  conta-j 
gion  and  infection,  namely,  that  contagion  is  un- 
questionably communicable  from  person  to  per-| 
son,  this  communicabil;ty  being  the  true  test  of  a  j 
contagion  ;  whereas,  though  it  has  been  presum- 
ed, that  febrile  disorder  commencing  from  an  in- 
fection, as  before  defined,  propagates  itself  by 
contagion,  by  the  new  formation  or  assimilation 
of  some  subtile  and  special  power  or  poison — 
though  this,  I  say,  has  been  presumed,  yet  it  has 
not,  to  my  mind  at  least,  been  indisputably  proved 
to  be  the  case  ;  and  to  me  it  appears  a  problem 
still  requiring  a  satisfactory  solution.  That  fe- 
ver arising  from  infection  propagates  itself  by 
contagion  is  the  prevailing  dogma  of  time-estab- 
iished  schools  and  colleges,  but  there  it  amounts 
only  to  a  prejudice  ;  an  opinion  taken  up  and 
maintained  without  due  examination  ;  an  opin- 
ion which,  like  most  others  descended  from  such 
authorities,  requires  to  be  tried  and  tested  by  our 
own  individual  and  dispassionate  investigations, 
for  the  time  has  at  length  come  when  the  human 
mind  maintains  the  sacredness  of  independent 
inquiry. 

In  this  lecture  I  shall  confine  mjrself  to  the  con- 
sideration chiefly  of  one    infection,  namely,  that 
which  is  vaguely  called  Malaria,  or  Marsh   Mi- 
asm, and  which  originates  from  certain  conditions 
of  the  earth  and  air.     It  is  an  exhalation  which, 
evading  our  senses,  is  only,  in  the   present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  distinguishable    by  its  effects. 
What  are   these   effects?     These   are,  first,  the 
production  of  an  intermittent  form  of  fever  ;  see- 
secondly,  of  a  remittent  form  of  fever  ;  and  third- 
ly of  a  continued  form  of  fever  ;  each  having,  as 
will  be   shown   in   my    next  lecture,  a  peculiar 
combination  of  symptoms  by  which    they    differ 
from  common  fever,  although  their  internal   pa- 
thology is  similar  to  fevers  proceeding  from  com- 
mon causes,  that   is  to  say  it  is  congestive,  it   is 
simple,  cr  it  is  inflammatory  fever,  under  the  ge- 
neral operation  of  this  peculiar  agent :  the  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  and  continued  forms  of  fever, 
each   having    certain    peculiar    combinations    of 
symptoms  as  the  regular  effects   of  malaria,  or 
marsh  effluvia.     The  intermittent  form  of  fever 
is  simple,  the  remittent   inflammatory,  and  the 
continued  still  more  highly  inflammatory,  as  will 


be  clearly  demonstrated  in  my  next.  Though 
the  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued  forms 
of  fever,  from  malaria,  pass  and  repass  into  each 
other,  yet  it  is  10  the  contiaued  form  that  the  de- 
signation of  typhus  has  been  attached,  under  the 
supposition  that  it  proceeds  from  human  conta- 
gions, and  that  it  is  not  related  to  the  intermit- 
tent and  remittent  forms. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  BECLARD. 

Eminence  in  any  profession  is  reached  only  by 
a  few  persons,  and  ol  these  few  more  are  indebt- 
ed to  accidental  circumstances  than  to  absolute 
merit  for  their  preferment.  How  seldom  does 
it  happen,  that  native  talent  is  fostered  by  the 
patronage  of  public  approbation,  when,  it  has  to 
contend  with  deep-rooted  prejudice  on  the  one 
hand,  or  force  its  way  through  inattention  and 
neglect  on  the  other.  Genius  is  often  chilled  by 
the  cool  apathy  of  those  on  whom  it  leans  for 
support  ,  and  industry  is  discouraged  by  with- 
drawing the  prospect  of  eventual  success.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  of  Beclard  to  advance  with 
rapid  strides  from  an  obscure  situation  in  society 
to  the  highest  honors  that  could  be  conferred  on 
him  in  that  science  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  National  prejudices  should  give  way 
to  individual  merit,  and  if  we  have  been  led  to 
to  express  our  respect  and  admiration  of  the  tal- 
ents ol  Bichat,  we  must  extend  our  meed  of 
praise  to  his  pupil  and  after-colleague,  Beclard. 
Considering  that  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  ot 
this  active  and  celebrated  anatomist  would  prove 
interesting  to  the  profession  of  this  country,  we 
have  furnished  ourselves  (says  the  London  Lan- 
cet) with  the  necessary  information  from  the 
most  authentic  source. 

Pierre  Augustin  Beclard  was  born  at  Angers 
in  1785.     His  parents,  although  much  respected, 
did  not  occupy  a  prominent   station    in   society. 
They  gave  him  a  good  education,  and    he   hap- 
pened  to  have  for    his   school-fellows  Chevreul 
and  David,*  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
sciences  in  which  they  embarked.     Even    while 
at  school, Beclard  showed  a  great  partiality  to  the 
liberal  sciences  ;  botany  became  his  favorite  stu- 
dy, and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  prizes 
which  were  distributed  at  the  Jardin  des  plantes 
I  Angers.     Bichat  was  at  this  time  at    the    ze- 
nith of  his  glory,  his  fame  reached  every  part  of 
France,  and   extended  itself  to    other   countries. 
The  praises  given  to  this   celebrated    physiolo- 
gist excited  the  most  ardent  desires  in  the    mind 
of'Beciard  to  follow  the    same    pursuits,  and  to 
tread  in  the    same  steps.     His  parents    opposed 
his  wishes,  and,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  study 
medicine,  sent  him    to  serve   an  apprenticeship 
with  an    ironmonger  of  Nantes.     He   had   not 
been  there  long  before  his  master  sent  him  back 
to  his  parents,  gravely  assuring  them  that  he  was 
Jit  for  nothing.     The  error  so  usually  committed 
by  parents  of  sending  their   children   to   follow 
certain  occupations,  without  consulting  their  nat- 
ural taste,  or  their  prevailing  disposition,  was  in 
no  case  more  apparent  than  in   that  of  consign- 
ing Beclard  to  count  out    nails  by  the  score,  and 
to  sell  iron  sauce-pans.     They  tried  him  in    two 
or  three  other  situations,  but  with  no  more  suc- 


*  Chevreul  is  one  of  the  most  able  chemists  of  the 
present  day  in  France,  and  David  ranks  among  the 
first  of  Freacli  sculptors. 


cess ;  he  could  not  attend  to  them,  mere  mechan- 
ical occupations  had  no  charms  for  a  youth  who 
had  so  early  displayed  a  refinement  of  taste  and 
considerable  intellectual  energy.  His  parents  at 
last  despaired  of  ever  making  him  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society,  and  upbraided  him  for  showing 
dispositions  so  opposed  to  his  interests.  Finding 
that  he  manifested  no  inclination  for  any  pursuits 
but  such  as  were  scientific,  at  the  solicitation  of 
some  friends,  who,  having  more  judgment,  ob- 
served the  bias  of  the  youth's  fancy,  they  con- 
sented to  his  attending  a  course  of  medical  in- 
struction at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Angers.  He  en- 
tered upon  hxS  studies  there  with  the  modest  ex- 
pectatation  of  being  only  qualified  to  practise  as 
an  officier  de  sante,  the  lowest  grade  in  the  pro- 
fession of  physic.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the 
right  channel ;  he  commenced  his  professional 
career  with  eagerness,  and  soon  made  himself 
master  of  the  elementary  principles  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  His  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
the  first  year  he  was  deemed  competent  to  be 
admitted  as  an  eleve  interne,  a  house  pupil,  or 
dresser  of  the  hospital.  He  remained  in  the  hos- 
pital four  years,  and  during  that  time  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  almoner  of  the 
institution,  a  man  of  learning  and  discernment, 
who  recommended  the  parents  of  Beclard  to 
send  him  to  Par.s,  as  the  only  place  calculated 
for  the  full  developement  of  his  abilities. 

Beclard  quitted  Angers  for  Paris  in  1808,  and 
by  great  economy  was  enabled  to  maintain  him- 
self upon  the  slender  allowance  his  parents  were 
able  to  afford  him.  The  hospitals  of  Paris  were 
now  open  to  him,  and  the  prizes  which  he  year- 
ly obtained  at  the  Ecole  Pratique  of  the  Faculte 
of  Medicine  soon  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  students.  The  situation  of 
principal  demonstrator  became  vacant ;  the  com- 
petitors were  numerous,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  public  discussions  which  were  held,  Bec- 
lard astonished  the  arbitrators  by  the  display  of 
a  maturity  of  talent.  From  this  point  commences 
the  public  career  of  Beclard  ;  he  succeeded  to 
M.  Dupuytren,  who  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Operative  Medicine  of  the  Faculte.  Scarcely 
a  sitting  of  the  society  of  the  professors  was  held 
but  Beclard  presented  some  important  patholog- 
ical fact.  The  bulletins  of  the  society  are  filled 
with  his  observations,  and  the  Museum  of  the 
Faculte  contains  a  great  number  of  his  prepara- 
tions. His  industry  was  very  great,  and  about 
this  period  of  his  life,  in  addition  to  several  pa- 
pers inserted  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  he  wrote 
a  very  elegant  thesis,  entitled  "A  Dissertation 
on  the  Local  Affections  of  the  Nerves,"  and  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Jules  Cloquet,  translated 
from  the  English  "  Lawrence's  Treatise  on  Her- 
nia." He  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity 
to  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  knowledge  of  them  was  applied  to  prac- 
tice. An  election  soon  took  place  for  the  office 
of  second  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  ;  at  this  Be- 
clard was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  La  Pilie.  Here,  as  well  as  at  the  in- 
firmary of  the  Ecole,  and  at  the  Maison  de  Sanfe, 
where  he  frequently  officiated  for  Professor  Du- 
bois, who  had  received  him  into  his  family,  he 
displayed  his  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and  his  cool  and  collected  manner  of  performing 
an  operation  could  not  fail  to  strike  every  one. 
As  regards  surgery,  Beclard  has  introduced  sev- 
eral improvements  in  the  mode  cf  operating^  \s. 
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cases  of  fistula  of  the  parotid  duct ;  in  the  partial 
amputation  of  the  foot;  in  the  amputation  at  the 
hip  joint  and  shoulder,  and  in  the  extirpation  ol 
the  parotid  gland. 

{Remainder  next  week.) 

For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MA4NE. 
This  Institution  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  re- 
putation ever  since  its  establishment  in  1820,  and  it 
■will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  minutes  of  the  spring 
examination  of  the  medical  pupils,  that  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  will  be  offered  for  a  degree,  at  the  ensuing 
commencement  in  Brunswick.  We  know  now  not  how 
it  is,  that  so  many  more  annually  receive  medical  de- 
grees at  this  College,  than  at  Cambridge,  unless  there 
be  something  io  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  this 
school,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  examination,  which  ena- 
bles the  candidate  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  wishes — 
which  is  too  often  merely  a  degree— with  more  facility, 
or  less  exertion  than  elsewhere.  One  reason,  however, 
may  be,  that  candidates  who  have  taken  one  course  of 
lectures,  the  last  year  of  their  pupilage,  find  it  conve- 
nient to  take  a  second,  which  immediately  succeeds  at 
another  institution,  whose  laws  and  regulations  entitle 
them  to  an  examination  for  a  degree,  after  having  at- 
tended what  is  called  the  last  course.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  injurious  for  the  student  than  this 
mode  of  crowding  his  lectures,  and  nothing  more  impo- 
litic for  the  institution  than  to  grant  a  license  for  prac- 
tice after  so  hasty  and  imperfect  an  education.  We 
are  somewhat  surprised,  too,  to  see  in  the  medical  grad- 
uates of  this  college,  as  well  as  some  others  in  New- 
England,  so  large  a  proportion  of  young  men,  who  have 
never  received  a  liberal  education — as  if  the  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  profession  in  the  world,  could 
easily  be  acquired  with  the  smallest  talents  and  attain- 
ments ! 

It  is  notorious  that  many  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  wholly  unprepared,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  reading  are  incompetent,  from  a  deplorable  defi- 
ciency in  education,  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  and 
health  of  the  public.  We  have  long  thought  that  the 
statues  do  not,  in  these  cases,  prescribe  a  course  of  stu- 
dy sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge, 
which  they  ought  especially  to  possess,  when  they  en- 
ter upon  the  practice  of  their  profession.  There  are 
certainly  strong  reasons  for  their  studying  Jive  years, 
instead  of  three  :  the  period  which,  we  believe,  is  al- 
lotted to  all  law  students,  who  have  not  received  a 
liberal  education.  They  ought,  we  contend,  if  nothing 
more,  to  be  debarred  from  a  degree  till  they  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  otherwise,  ''  undue  en- 
couragement is  held  out  to  aspire  to  the  highest  honors 
in  medicine,  without  such  a  degree  of  preparation  as, 
at  the  present  day,  ought  to  precede  their  acquisition." 
As  L.iif,  too,  as  young  men  without  acquirements,  are 
entitled  to  the  same  standing  and  privileges,  and  often 
through  public  or  private  prejudices  to  even  greater, 
than  those  of  higher  attainments — the  profession  of 
medicine  will  be  the  last  in  which  an  honest  man 
would  wish  to  engage,  to  contribute  to  his  own  happi- 
ness, or  to  that  of  the  public. 

There  never  was  a  period,  perhaps,  when  medical 
science  was  cultivated  with  more  zeal  and  assiduity  in 
the  United  Stales,  than  at  the  present — and  though  it 
may  be  said  with  some  force,  palmam  qui  meurit  feral, 
some  distinction,  we  contend,  is  manifestly  expedient 
and  ought  to  be  made  between  medical  students  of 
complete  education,  and  medical  tyros,  who  enter  upon 


the  study  without  sufficient  learning  even  to  understand 
a  common  prescription,  if  written  in  Latin,  or  the  med- 
ical language  which,  at  every  step,  stares  them  in  the 
face,  and  which  to  the  classical  student  is  as  familiar 
as  the  primer. 

We  noticed,  in  one  of  your  late  papers,  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr  Nathan  Smith,  who,  for  two  or  three  winters 
past,  has  lectured  at  this  institution.  His  departure 
will  no  doubt  be  deeply  regretted,  and  his  loss,  we 
fear,  in  his  favorite  department  of  Surgery,  not  easily 
supplied.  Two  professorships  only  now  remain — that 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  that  of  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Medica.  This  last,  we  think,  should  be  di- 
vided, and  at  a  future  day  will  probably  be  made  a  dis- 
tinct branch.  Two  others  are  needed,  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed will  be  speedily  supplied.  One  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  another  in  Midwifery 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Lecturers  upon  these  sub- 
jects may  be  judiciously  chosen  from  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  perhaps  from  that  state  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  establish  themselves  at  the  med- 
ical college,  and  by  growing  up  with  it,  secure  to  it  a 
character  and  interest,  which  would  be  in  vain  sought 
for  from  those  who  have  long  been  established. 


stance  at  first,  thinking  it  was  the  effect  of  mere 
imagination  ;  he  had  like,  however,  to  have  paid 
dear  for  his  temerity.     Feeling  rather  chilly,  ow- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  room,  he  put  his  head  un- 
der the  bed-clothes  to  increase  his  warmth  ;   he 
had  not  coutinued   louger   than  five   minutes   in 
this  situation,  when,  on  removing  his  head  from, 
under  them,  he  suddenly  felt,  as  it    were,  a    se- 
vere blow  on  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  head,  and 
the  pain  seemed  to  run  along  the   spine,  at   the 
same  moment  a  blue  flame  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
and  a  permanent  circle  of  lambent  light  appear- 
ed to  irradiate  their  sockets.     Perfectly   certain 
that  no  person  was  in  the  room  but   himself,  he 
sat  np  in  bed    for  a  moment   to   reflect   on  the 
cause  ;   as  the  light  still  continued  to  flow    from 
his  eyes,  he  immediately  recollected  that  the  bed 
and  pillows  consisted  ol  new   feathers,  and   that 
they   might   be  in  a   highly   electric   state,  and 
that  the  shock  he  had  received  must  have  been 
from  them.     No  sooner  had  he  formed  this  con- 
jecture, but  he  leaped  on  the  floor,  and  found  it 
verified  ;    the  light  in  his  eyes  gradually   dimin- 
ished, and  before  five  minutes  had  passed,  it  was 
totally  gone.     Having  no  desire  to    repeat   the 


The  Medical  School  of  Maine,  we  think,  would  haz-  experiment  that  night  he  went  to  another  room 


ard  nothing  of  its  reputation,  by  occasionally  confer- 
ring honorary  medical  degrees  upon  some  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished Physicians,  who  have  long  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  their  profession,  and  contributed  mate- 
rially to  its  advancement  and  reputation  in  that  state. 
It  was  recorded,  the  last  year,  that  one  of  its  citizens 
and  long  established  practitioners  received  the  honors  of 
Harvard,  while,  perhaps,  others,  not  less  deserving, 
might  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  similar  distinc- 
tion ;  and  though  private  encomiums  are  somewhat 
'flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,'  in  a  public  journal,  we 
cannot  refrain,  at  this  time,  from  alluding  to  a  worthy 
gentleman  in  Portland,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, and  a  pupil,  we  believe,  of  the  late  Governor 
Brooks,  whose  public  attainments,  and  whose  private 
virtues,  would  lose  nothing  of  their  lustre  by  the  addi- 
tional consideration  of  a  medical  degree.  We  may 
mention  another,  also,  in  Hallowell,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Thomas  Kittredge, 
and  whose  character  and  reputation  deservedly  give 
him  an  exalted  rank  in  the  medical  profession  of  that 
state. 

The  medical  character  and  practice  of  Maine,  is  cer- 
tainly of  an  honorable  stamp — and  if  the  public  would 
secure  to  themselves  well-educated,  skilful  and  honest 
practitioners,  they  must  foster  medical  schools,  medical 
societies,  and  medical  talents  and  virtue,  and  crush  to 
the  dust  that  despicable  herd  of  ignorant,  illiterate, 
time-serving  practitioners,  whose  false  experience,  false 
theory,  and  false  practice,  have  long  been  productive 
of  such  infinite  mischief  in  civilized  society. 


ELECTRIC  PHENOMENON. 
A  new  feather  bed  was  put  into  a  cold  and 
damp  room,  and  a  person  incautiously  went  to 
sleep  in  it,  without  the  precaution  of  having  had 
a  fire  put  in  the  room  during  the  day,  to  remove 
the  dampness.  Scarcely  had  he  been  ten  min- 
utes in  bed,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  light  issuing 
from  his  eyes  ;  for  this  supposition  he  had  the 
best  possible  reason,  as  from  the  situation  of  the 
room,  there  was  not  the  least  crann}'  or  opening 
at  which  light  could  be  supposed  to  enter,  the 
doors  and  windows  heing  completely  shut  and 
fastened.     He  paid  no  attention  to   this  circum- 


for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Some  nights 
afterwards,  when  a  fire  had  been  introduced  into 
the  room  where  the  phenomenon  took  place, 
and  matters  had  been  more  comfortably  arrang- 
ed, he  went  to  bed  as  before,  and  surprising  to 
relate,  he  experienced  exactly  the  same  results. 
He  had  now  no  doubt  of  the  facts,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  shocks  he  had  received  were 
owing  to  the  electric  state  of  the  feathers  in  the 
bed,  as  they  were  precisely  similar  to  those  he 
remembered  having  received  from  an  electrical 
machine,  or  a  Leyden  jar.  This  is  given  on  the; 
authority  of  the  Glasgow  Chronicle. 


ON  FRACTURES    OF  THE  SKULL. 

Simple  (undepressed)  fracture  of  the  skull  is 
not  productive  of  any  symptom  or  condition,  by 
which,  when  the  integuments  remain  entire,  we 
could  be  certain  of  its  existence.  Blood  issuing 
from  the  nose,  eyes,  and  ears,  affords  a  strong 
presumption  of  fracture  passing  across  the  bones 
which  encompass  these  organs.  In  simple  frac- 
ture, accompanying  an  incised  or  lacerated  wound 
oi  the  scalp,  we  are  particularly  required  to 
bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  into  close  apposition, 
and  procure  their  speedj'  union.  To  trace  the 
extent  of  a  simple  fracture  is  equally  unavailing 
and  unnecessary,  for  such  fractures  too  often 
pass  from  the  top,  or  sides,  to  the  base  of  the 
skull,  until  stopped  by  the  foramen  magnum; 
and  surely  the  fracture,  if  left  uncovered,  is 
more  likely  to  unite  without  much  inflammation 
than  if  it  be  exposed  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity. 
The  early  application  of  the  trepan  to  a  simple 
fracture  must  tend  to  excite,  rather  than  to  avert 
inflammation  of  the  contents^of  the  cranium.  The 
constitutional  treatment  of  such  injuries  should 
consist  in  the  most  sedulous  employment  of  the 
means  calculated  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes. 

DEPRESSED  FRACTURES. 

The  symptoms  of  compressed  brain  do  not 
correspond  in  severity  with  the  size  of  the  de- 
pressed portion  of  bone,  or  the  depth  to  which 
it  is  sunk.  In  severe  injuries  of  this  kind,  the 
rymptoms  are  comparatively  slight  and  of  short 
duration.      If  the  case  be  not  urgent,  we  may 
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postpone  the  attempt  to  elevate  the  depressed 
piece,  until  symptoms  of  inflammation  begin  to 
show  themselves.  Many  such  cases  have  had  a 
complete  recovery,  although  the  bone  remained 
depressed.  In  depressed  fractures  attended  with 
severe  symptoms  of  compression,  we  must  quick- 
ly raise  the  depressed  piece  to  its  proper  level. 
This,  in  very  open  fractures,  can  be  sometimes 
accomplished  by  the  elevator  alone.  Where 
there  is  not  room  for  this  instrument,  or  where 
the  form  and  circumstances  of  the  fracture  re- 
quire the  removal  of  some  part  of  the  skull,  we 
should  apply  the  trephine  to  such  parts,  and  in 
*uch  manner  as  will  facilitate  the  elevation  of 
the  bone.  In  general  we  shall  find  it  of  advan- 
tage to  make  the  trephine  comprehend  the  bor- 
der of  the  fracture.  Mr  Hey's  saws  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage  in  removing  the  edge 
of  these  fraetures,  when  of  any  considerable 
length.  If  any  depressed  piece  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  wounding  and  irritating  the  dura 
mater,  or  if  it  be  perfectly  loose  and  have  lost 
all  connexion  with  the  surrounding  parts,  so  as 
to  be  incapable  of  re-union,  such  piece  should  be 
entirely  removed.  In  very  small  depressed  frac- 
tures, (such  as  may  deserve  the  name  of  punc- 
tures of  the  bone,)  where  a  depressed  bit  of 
bone  is  sunk  into  the  brain,  it  will  perhaps  be 
prudent  to  postpone  the  operation  for  a  few 
days;  for,  if  the  operation  be  performed  imme- 
diately after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  if  we 
attempt  to  seize  the  depressed  fragment,  the 
first  touch  of  the  forceps  sinks  it  still  deeper  in- 
to the  brain ;  portions  of  the  brain,  from  its  soft- 
ness, rise  up,  and  conceal  the  bone  from  our 
sight  and  touch  :  whereas,  if  we  defer  the  ope- 
ration for  a  few  days,  we  give  time  for  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation  to  take  place  ;  this  circum- 
scribes the  depressed  piece,  hardens  the  spot  of 
the  brain,  and  thus  enables  us  to  lay  hold  of  the 
bone  more  easily  and  certainly.  The  older  sur- 
geons prohibited  the  application  of  the  trephine 
to  certain  parts  of  the  skull ;  but  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  require  it,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  apply  it  even  to  those  prohibited 
parts.  Wounds  of  the  brain  must  be  treated  on 
the  same  principle  that  regulate  our  practice  in 
the  treatment  of  the  other  injuries  of  the  head. 


TREATMENT    OF    PALSY. 

This  disorder  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  parts  affected ; 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  sense  or  motion, 
or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
The  patient,  if  young,  should  be  bled,  blistered, 
and  have  purgative  medicines  administered  ;  but 
if  advanced  in  life,  a  contrary  mode  must  be 
adopted,  viz.  the  warm  bath,  external  applica- 
tion of  stimulant  liniments,  the  flesh-brush,  &c. 
In^a   convalescent   state,  persons   affected    with 

ilsy  should  take  as  much  exercise  as  their 
strength  will  permit;  keeping  themselves  warm 
with  flannels,  Sir.,  and  carefully  avoiding  even- 
thing    chilly    or  damp. 


■■J».— mUMiTiUJ. 


VARIETIES. 


Fossil  Bones. — At  a  late  sitting-  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Baron  Cuvier  read  a  letter  from  M. 
Bredin,  of  Lyons,  respecting  some  fossil  bones  discover- 
ed in  a  garden  near  (hat  city.  These  bones  were  found 
near  the  top  of  a  small  eminence,  at  the  depth  of  from 
six  to  nine  feet,  and  were  scattered  near  a  space  of  six- 
ty feet  in  length,  by  from  twenty  to  twenty-ftve  feet  in 


breadth.  The  upper  layer  consisted  of  the  bones  of  el- 
ephants, all  of  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  animal ;  its  lower  jaw  containing  four  of  its  mo- 
lares,  its  upper  rib,  its  two  humeri,  and  its  two  tibia, 
have  all  been  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Under  these  bones  have  been  found  others,  which  have 
evidently  belonged  to  oxen  and  to  horses,  and  which 
were  also  in  a  fossil  state.  At  a  few  feet  distance  from 
the  latter,  lay  several  heaps  of  bones,  all  broken  into 
small  pieces ;  and  a  little  further,  several  jaw  bones  of 
elephants,  a6  well  as  the  humeri  of  the  same  animal, 
all  holding  firmly  together.  The  same  heap  also  con- 
tained the  humerus  and  the  cubitus  of  a  horse,  both  of 
which,  although  still  entire,  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  very  strong  pressure  for  a  considerable  time. 
All  these  bones  were  so  soft  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  that  the  persons  who  found  them  were  afraid  to 
wash  them,  for  fear  of  injuring  their  form  ;  the  nail 
sunk  into  their  substance  on  the  least  pressure.  This 
circumstance  must  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  have  been  buried.  The  elephant's 
bones  which  lay  nearest  to  the  surface,  were  also  the 
most  soft.  M.  Bredin  has  sent  exact  designs  of  these 
specimens  to  M.  Cuvier,  who  has  ascertained  them  to 
be  evidently  of  a  fossil  nature.  Those  of  the  elephant 
belong  to  the  species  called  by  the  Russians  mammoth, 
which  is  the  fossil  elephant  so  common  in  Siberia,  and 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

Ammoniacal  Cromate  of  Copper. — M.  Vauflart 
has  observed,  that  chromate  of  copper  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating sulphate  of  copper  by  cromate  of  potash,  and 
which  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  is  soluble  in  diluted 
ammonia,  producing  a  clear  solution  of  a  beautiful  and 
deep  green  color.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated, 
the  reddish  chromate  of  copper  appears  as  the  ammo- 
nia flies  off.  This  solution  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
decorating  the  front  of  a  druggist's  shop.  The  green 
is  finer  than  most  of  those  obtained  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  undergoes  no  change  by  length  of  time  or  ex- 
posure to  bright  light.  It  is  readily  prepared  by  add- 
ing solution  of  chromate  of  potash  to  ammoniacal  sul- 
phate of  copper. — Jour,  de  Phar. 

New  Zoological  Project. — A  prospectus  has  been 
circulated,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Zoology,  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society  for  the  ii  rovement  of  gardening.  It  is 
rather  a  curious  project ;  and  proposes  to  have  all  the 
fish  of  the  waters,  all  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  naturalized  in  and  about  London. 

Malformation  of  the  Aorta. — M.  Baron  present- 
ed to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  body  of  a 
child,  in  which  the  aorta,  instead  of  going  from  right 
to  left,  at  it3  arch,  extended  from  before,  backwards, 
so  that  the  trunk  descended  exactly  on  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  vertebra?.  Its  curvature  gave  out  the 
ri^ht  subclavian,  the  two  carotids,  and,  a  little  further 
on,  the  left  subclavian  artery.  This  variety  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  which  is  rare,  seems  to  be  bifurcated. 

More  Quackery. — A  female,  40  years  of  age,  came 
to  a  skilful  physician,  with  a  large  cancer,  extending 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  left  breast.  She  was  frank- 
ly told  that  her  case  was  critical,  and  that  an  immedi- 
ate surgical  operation  would  afi'ord  the  only  hope  of 
preserving  life. 

The  idea  of  the  knife,  was  not  very  pleasing;  and 
upon  the  advice  of  some  wiseacres,  a  quack  doctor  was 
called  in,  and  he  at  once  offered  to  cure  Ihis  difficult 
disease.  He  commenced  his  operation  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  lunar  caustic,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
breast.  And  after  it  had  eaten  into  the  breast,  a  con- 
siderable depth,  the  application  was  taken  off,  and  with 
it  a  layer  of  flesh,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Another  plaster  of  the  caustic  was  immediately  laid  on 
the  raw  wound,  and  another  layer  of  flesh  taken  out — 
and  thus  was  the  caustic  application  continued,  and 
the  flesh  taken  out  from  time  to  time,  and  without  the 
least  intermission,  until  the  poor  woman  was  driven  to 
distraction,  with  pain  and  torture,  and  died  in  the  most 
dreadful  agonies. — Geneva  Pal. 


Medical  Literature. — We  are  informed  that  Dr 
4ddrW  Hamersley  of  New  York,  is  the  writer  of  the 


successful  Essay  which  obtained  the  premium  offered 
to  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  for  the  best  Es- 
say on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  Consumption.  It 
is  very  valuable,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  author. 
Arrangements  are  made  to  publish  the  above  Essay 
in  the  Medical  Recorder,  edited  by  Dr  Colhoun  and 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  James  Webster ;  it  is  to 
make  its  appearance  in  the  next  number,  which  comes 
out  in  October.  We  have  little  doubt  it  will  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  the  numerous  subscribers 
to  that  useful  Journal. — Phil,  paper. 

Unicorn. — Among  the  curiosities  sent  by  Mr  Hodg- 
son, assistant  to  the  resident  at  Katmandoo,  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  is  a  large  spiral  horn,  and 
with  it,  drawings  of  the  animal,  made  by  a  Bhotea 
peasant ;  the  drawings  are  said  to  convey  the  true  im- 
age of  a  living  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  out  of  the  cen- 
tre of  whose  forehead  grows  a  horn  of  the  description 
transmitted.  The  animal  is  described  as  gregarious, 
gramnivorous,  and  its  flesh  good  to  eat.  Its  name  is 
ehiro,  its  color  bright  bay,  and  its  dwelling  place  the 
plains  of  B'hote,  beyond  the  Himalayah.  The  Bho- 
teans,  whom  trade  and  religion  bring  down  annually  to 
Nepaui,  appear  to  concur  in  testimony  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  animal,  but  they  hesitate  about  procuring 
it,  though  urged  by  the  promise  of  a  liberal  reward. 
They  declare  that  the  chiro  is  too  large  and  fierce  to 
be  taken  alive,  or  fall  under  their  simple  weapons  ;  but 
they  sometimes  find  the  horns  shed  by  the  living,  or 
left  after  the  decay  of  the  dead  animal. 

Theft. — The  public  medical  library  room,  in  Mont- 
real has  lately  been  broken  open,  and  the  books  stolen. 
We  learn  many  of  them  have   since   been  recovered. 


Dr  Pascalis  of  New  York,  has  been  admitted  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of 
the  city   of  Mexico. 

Deaths  in  New- York,  last  week,  207  ! — apoplexy, 
33 — drinking  cold  water,  22 — consumption,  18— con- 
vulsions, 16 — sudden  deaths,  15. — In  Philadelphia,  163. 

Although  the  communication  on  the  Medical  School 
of  Maine,  has  been  admitted  into  our  columns,  we  en- 
tertain no  such  personal  feelings  ourselves,  in  relation 
to  that  honorable  and  judiciously  conducted  institution. 
We  have  ever  been  friendly  to  its  present  system,  and 
thus  we  still  remain. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  August  6th  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
August  1.— Mary  Rood,  25  ;  Charles  B.  Knight,  21  ; 
John  McLaughlin,  5.  2d. — Abigail  Knights,  43  ;  Eli- 
za Page  ;  Thomas  Irvin,  45  ;  Fanny  Baxter,  34  ;  Lucy 
W.  Bumstead,  14  mo  ;  Sarah  D.  King,  5  ;  Anne  Rand, 
83.  3d.— Mary  H.  Carr,  10  mo  ;  Mary  Jeffries,  84  -. 
Greenwood  ;    Isabella  Maria  Colburn,    10  mo  ; 


Jonathan  Pike,  jr.    6  mo  ;   James  Ryan,  33  ;    Hannah 

Babcock,  2  ; Darlin,  3  ;    Mary  Vincent,  24  ; 

George  Clinton  Tucker,  15  days  ;  Ruth  H.  Spear,  18 
mo  ;  John  C.  Derry,  40.  4th. — George  Fox,  40  ;  John 
D.  Wise,  10  mo  ;  John  Matthews  Lears,  3  weeks  ;  Mar- 
cus Henry  Coburn,  28.  5th.— Patrick  Canley,  28- 
6th. — Solomon  Coleman,  10  mo. 

Inflammation  of  the  Heart,  4 — Complaint  of  the 
Heart,  1 — Consumption,  b—Fils,  1—  Dysentery,  4 — In- 
flammation of  the  Lungs,  I— Old  Age,  2—  Stillborn,  1 
— Cholera  Morbus,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  1 — Acci- 
dental, l—Hooping-Cough,  1 — Infantile,  \—Inflc™<n-a- 
lion  of  the  Bowels',  1 .  City  Poor,  2— At  General  Plus- 
pital,  2. 


Died — At  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dr  Daniel  Bigelow, 
aged  29,  formerly  of  Petersham,  Massachusetts. 

In  Belfast,  Me.  Dr  Heman  Abbot,  aged  42 — a  na- 
tive of  Wilton,  N.  H. 

At  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  lllh  May,  John  Ajax 
Abeii.le,  M.  D.  of  the  University  of  New  York. 

In  New  York,  Dr  John  P.  Cox,  of  Rhinebeck  ;  and 
John  Jackson,  of  Wales,  aged  27. 

Batemari's  Improved  Truss, 

FOR  sale  at  Reed  and  Howard's,  No.   44,  Hanover 
Street,  at  the  head  of  Elm  Street- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

DR  ROGET's  TENTH  LECTURE 

Having-  considered  in  the  two   preceding  Lec- 
tures the  several  means  by  which  accurate    im- 
ages are  formed  upon  the  retina,  Dr  Roget  pro- 
ceeded, in  his  Tenth  Lecture,  to  the    investiga- 
tion relating  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject. 
This  division  comprises  the  inquiry  in  the   con- 
nection that  exists  between    these   physical   im 
pressions  and  the    mental  perceptions  to    which 
they  give  rise.     A  wide  field  is  opened  to  us    in 
this  department  of  physiology,  which  embrace^ 
many  topics  of  curious  and  difficult  solution  ;    in 
voives   the    consideration  of  mental  as    well   a- 
physical  laws  ;  and  supplies  some  of  the  obscure, 
but  interesting  links  of  connexion   between    the 
phenomena  of  body  and  of  mind.     So  difficult  is 
the  effort  required  to    unravel  long   established 
and  almost  indissoluble  associations,  formed  at  a 
period  of  which  the  memory  has  preserved   no 
trace,  that  we  can  scarcely   bring   ourselves    to 
believe   that  our   knowledge    of  the    situation, 
forms,  distances,  and  magnitudes  of  the    objects 
that  we  see,  is  not  the  result  of  an  intuitive  per- 
ception belonging  to  the  sense  of  Vision.     The 
opinions  of  many  ancient  philosophers,  that   we 
■saw  objects  by  the  emission  of  visual  rays   from 
the  eye,  were  quoted  as  examples  of  the   foice 
of  this  natural  prejudice.     But  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the   visual    ideas,  excited    by 
the  appearances  presented  by  the  eye,  will  show 
qs  that  they  involve  perceptions  of  space,  which 
must  have  been  originally  derived  from  a    sense 
distinct  from  that  Sight.     They,  in   fact,  belong 
to  the  sense  of  Touch  ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  anal- 
ysis were  pursued  to  a  greater  degree    of  accu- 
racy, they  will  be  found  to  be    derived   from   a 
peculiar   sense    connected    with    the    voluntary 
movements  of  the  body  and  of  its  different  parts. 
All  the  ideas  relating  to  distance,  magnitude,  and 
figure,  are  acquired  with  perfect  facility  by  per- 
sons who  have  never  enjoyed  the  sense  of  sight : 
it  is  clear,  therefore,  that   they  may  exist    quite 
independently  of  that   sense.     But    we    may,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceive  a    human    being    born 
with  none  ©f  the  senses,  except  that    of  Sight  : 
and  we  may  then  inquire   what  perceptions  this 
sense  alone  would  be  capable    of  suggesting   to 
his  mind.     By  tracing  the    consequence    of'this 
hypothesis,  Dr  Roget  showed  that   the    percep- 
tions of  this  single  sense  could  not  communicate 
the  knowledge  of  external  objects  situated  at  dif- 
ferent distances  :    still  less  could  they    give    any 
information  as  to  the  various  tangible  forms  aris- 
ing from  their  solidity  and  third  dimension.     But 
the  case  is  not  merely  hypothetical  or    imagina- 
ry.    It  is  the  real  situation    of  a  child  at   birth, 
whose  eyes   are  for  the  first   time    opened,  and 
who  has  not  yet  exercised   the  sense  of  Touch, 
or  acquired,  by    the  spontaneous   movements   of 
his  KmbS,  any  accurate  notions  af  the  real  extent 
of  the  space  which  surrounds  him,  and  of  the  si- 
tuation   of  the  objects   that  occupy  that   space, 
ihe  connexion  or  association  between  the  visi- 
ble aad  tangible  ideas,  is  entirely  the   result   of 


experience.     The  visible  appearance    becomes 
the  sign  or  symbol  which  suggests   the  idea   ol 
the  object  with  all  its  tangible    attributes ;    the 
association  being  of  the  same  nature  with    that 
which  is  established    between  a    name    and    the 
thing  represented  by  that   name.     This    theory 
was  first  distinctly  laid  down  by  Bishop  Berkely, 
in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  Vision  ;    and  was  hap- 
pily put  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  the  remark- 
able case  of  a  boy  who,  after  being   blind   from 
>irth,  was  enabled  to  see  by  an   operation    per- 
formed on  his  eyes    by    Cheselden.     A    minute 
account   is   given    by   that   author   of  the   first 
peiceptions    received     by    his    young   patient, 
when  his  eyes  began  to  exercise    their  proper 
functions.     The  impressions  made  on  the  organs 
of  Vision  gave  him  at  first  no  idea    of  objects  at 
my   distance  from    them  :    the    objects    viewed 
seemed  in  every  case  to    touch  his    ej'es,  as    he 
expressed  it,  as  what  he  felt  did  his   skin.     He 
had  no  notion  of  the  real  shape  of  what  he  saw  ; 
nor  could  he,  by  the  sight  alone,  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another,  however  they  might  really 
differ  in  form  and  magnitude.     He  acquired  this 
power  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  dint  of  con- 
tinual comparison  of  the    impressions    of  Sight 
with  those  of  Touch.     When,  as  in  the  case    of 
pictures,  the  perceptions  of  the  one  seemed  to  be 
af  variance  with  those  of  the  other,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly astonished,  and  would  ask  which  was 
the  lying  sense,  feeling  or  seeing  ? 

Dr  Roget  next  adverted  to  the  celebrated 
problem  concerning  Vision,  proposed  by  Moly- 
neux  to  Locke,  and  which  has  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  even  controversy,  among 
physiologists  and  metaphysiciaus.  The  question 
was,  whether  a  person  who  had  been  blind  from 
birth,  and  had  learned  to  distinguish  by  the  touch 
a  globe  and  a  cube,  could,  immediately  after  he 
had  acquired  the  faculty  of  sight,  distinguish 
them  at  first  view  by  that  new  sense,  without  the 
aid  of  touch.  This  question  has  been  usually  an- 
swered in  the  negative  :  but  several  considera- 
tions were  stated  by  Dr  Roget,  which  should  be 


experiments    which  could   not  well  be  rendered 
intelligible  without  the  assistance  of  diagrams. 

The  law  of  projection,  as  it  has  been  termed^ 
by  which  we  determine  the  direction  in  which 
objects  are  viewed  by  each  eye,  singly,  was 
next  explained.  According  to  this  law,  each 
point  of  an  object  is  imagined  to  be  situated  some- 
where in  the  course  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  corresponding  point  of  its  image  on  the  reti- 
na, and  through  the  centre  of  the  lens.  The  va- 
rious exemplifications  of  this  law  under  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  applied? 
were  stated ;  as  also  the  cases  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  violated. 

The  means  by  which  we  form  a  judgment  of 
the  distances  of  objects  from  our  eyes,  as  well 
as  of  their  magnitudes,  were  next  made  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  The  conditions  which  influence 
the  nature  of  the  images  on  the  retina,  arising 
from  distance,  and  which  require  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  painter  in  conveying  the  idea  of  graJ 
dations  of  distance  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
scene  he  delineates,  were  particularly  pointed 
out ;  and  many  instances  of  visual  deceptions 
where  these  conditions  are  not  present,  were 
cited  in  illustration.  Proofs  were  also  givent 
that  in  the  judgments  we  form,  both  of  distance 
and  of  magnitude,  our  inferences  with  respect  to 
the  one,  are  often  determined  by  our  previous, 
or  supposed  knowledge  of  the  other.  Some  re- 
marks were  made  on  the  effects  of  aerial  per- 
spective, and  on  the  exhibition  of  the  phantas- 
magoria, and  other  optical  illusions,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  principles  that  were  laid  down  on 
this  subject.  The  phenomenon  of  the  magnified 
appearance  of  the  sun  or  moon,  when  at  the  ho- 
rizon, as  compared  with  their  apparent  size 
when  at  a  considerable  altitude,  were  readily  ex- 
plained, as  direct  consequences  of  ihe  same  gen- 
eral  theory. 

The  visible  idea  of  an  object  seen  at  that  par- 
ticular distance  at  which  its  view  is  most  full  and 
distinct,  becomes  the  permanent  or  predominant 
conception,  which  is  most  readily  excited  by  as- 
taken  into  account  "in  forming  an  opinion  on  this !  sociation  with  other  perceptions  or   ideas,  and 
point.     Although  it  may  be  true,  that  without  the  I  wbich  blends  itself  with  the  perceptions  derived 


assistance  of  the  sense  of  Touch,  visible  appear 
ances  would  not  of  themselves   give  us  a    notion 


from  the  other  senses,  so  as  to  form  an  exceed- 
ingly compound  idea.      Every  partial  view,  or 


of  distance  or  solidity  ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  af-  even  transient  glance  of  an  object,  with  which 

the  mind  has  thus  become  familiar,  under  any  of 
its  various  aspects,  instantly  excites  this  stand- 
ard or  dominant  visual  idea.  Thus  does  the  sense 
of  Vision  form  apparently  intuitive  judgments 
with  regard  to  the  tangible  attributes  of  bodies, 
independently  of  Touch,  by  which  latter  senser 
the  remote  foundations  only  were  laid,  and  the 
necessary  elements  supplied,  of  these  judgments. 
Dr  Roget  concluded  this  lecture  by  some  ob- 
servations on  the  combined  influnnce  of  the  im- 
pressions made  on  both  our  eyes,  with  reference 
to  single  vision  ;  a  subject,  which,  though  inves- 
tigated with  great  care  by  the  most  acute  rea- 
soners,  is  yet  perplexed  with  many  difficulties. 
But  as  the  time  did  not  admit  of  h;s  proceeding 
in  the  discussion  of  these  questions  in  this  lec- 
ture, he  announced  his  intention  of  resuming  it 
•in  the  next. 


this  foundation  has  once  been  laid,  the  visual 
ideas  come  greatly  in  aid  of  the  rapid  and  distinct 
perceptions  of  objects,  as  compounded  of  the  im- 
pressions of  both  these  senses.  When  the  con- 
nexion between  them  has  been  once  established, 
the  slightest  hint  from  either  of  the  senses  will 
suddenly  call  up  all  the  associated  ideas,  and  we 
have  presented  to  our  minds  the  full  and  com- 
plete perceptions  of  the  object,  with  all  its  pro- 
perties, both  visible  and  tangible. 

The.  theory  of  Burke ly  a ffords  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  a  question  which  has  always  been 
supposed  to  involve  considerable  difficulty,  name- 
ly, how  if  happens  that  we  see  objects  in  their 
real  situation,  when  the  images  by  which  we 
see  then"  are  themselves  inverted.  This  sub- 
ject w;»s  i.v-scussed  at  considerable  length,  and  il- 
lustrated by  a  statement  of  the  results  of  various 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  BECLARD. 

(Concluded  from  page  55.) 

In  1818  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy 
©f  the   Faculte,   which    he   occupied    with   the 
greatest  honor.       To  an   intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject  he  added  a  neat  and  elegant  mode  of 
elocution,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  display  the 
science  of  anatomy  with  great  richness  and  beau- 
ty.    The  passionate  attachment    which  Beciard 
felt  for  the  science  is  evident  in  his  writings,  in 
which  rather  to  express  himself  simply  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  and  on  most  oc- 
casions he  has  sacrificed  the  brilliant  to  the  use- 
ful.    In  addition  to  the  regular   course    of  ana- 
tomical lectures,  he  gave  a  course  of  pathologi- 
cal surgery  at  the  Hospital  of  La  Pite.     In  that 
stupendous  work  the  Dictionnairc    de   Medecine, 
Beciard  took  a  very  active  part,  and  the   great- 
est number  of  articles  on  anatomy  were  inserted 
by  him.     Beciard  also  undertook  the  revision  of 
the  second  edition  of  Bichat's  excellent  work  on 
anatomy,  and  furnished    to    it    several    valuable 
Dotes.     These  notes   were  published  in  a  separ- 
ate volume  in  the  year  1821,  under   the  title  of 
"Additions  a  VAnatomie  generate  de  Xov.  Bichat.'''' 
In  this  volume  Beciard  brought  the  improvements 
and  discoveries  made  in  anatomy   from  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Bichat's  works  in  1801  and 
1812.     This  volume  must  have  cost  much  time 
and  trouble,  as  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
writings  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  also  availed 
himself  of  the  information  to    be    gleaned    from 
the  most  important  works  on  the  same  subject  in 
German  and  English.     It  appears  to  have    been 
Beclard's  intention  to  have  published  a  complete 
treatise  on  anatomy,  and   as   an    introduction  to 
such  a  work,  he  wrote  a   volume   which  he  en- 
titled "  Elemens  d?  Anatomie   generate  and  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1823.     This  book  contains 
a  concise  summary  of  all  the  information   which 
he  had  acquired  of  the  general    tissues   of  the 
body.     It  is  written  in  a  methodical  and  vigorous 
style,  and   contains  a   great  number  of  valuable 
anatomical  facts. 

His  manners  appeared  at  first  sight  rather  re- 
served, and  as  if  there  was  a  coolness  manifested 
in  his  behaviour  ;  but  such  an  impression  soon 
wore  off,  and  he  was  found  to  be  affable  and 
obliging.  His  library  was  open  to  all,  and  his 
■conversations  were  highly  useful  and  iastructive. 
Among  the  public  services  which  Beciard  ren- 
dered to  the  state  must  be  ranked  the  independ- 
ent and  manly  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
duty  as  president  of  the  juries  of  the  depart- 
ments, vested  with  the  power  of  admitting  per- 
sons to  practice  physic  as  "  officers  of  health." 
The  just  severity  with  which  he  did  his  duty  in 
thissituationtended  very  much  to  diminish  the 
number  of  abuses  which  had  before  been  commit- 
ted by  the  admission  of  unqualified  persons.  Be- 
ciard was  esteemed  no  less  for  his  talents  than 
for  his  private  character,  he  was  the  mediator 
and  friend  of  contending  parties,  and  by  his  pru- 
dence he  escaped  those  political  tumults  which 
arose  among  the  professors,  but  of  which  the 
sciences  ought  always  to  remain  free.  He  did 
»ot  escape,  however,  the  efforts  of  intrigue,  and 
during  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculte  of  Med- 
icine, in  the  year  1823,  the  students  trembled 
with  apprehension  lest  their  distinguished  and  fa- 
vorite professor  should  not  resume  his  place. 
The  merit  of  Beciard,  and  hijj  attachment  to  the 


science,  overcame  the    designs  of  an    intriguing 
faction,  and  he  again  filled  that  chair  which    he 
had  so  long  graced.     The  assiduity  with    which 
he  had  applied  himself  to  his  arduous  studies  be- 
gan to  make  a  serious  impression    on  his  health, 
and  he  frequently  complained  of  symptoms  which 
indicated  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
which  gave  way  to  a  rigid  and  strict  diet.     The 
complain*,  however,  returned,  from  time  to  time, 
with  increased  violence,   and    in    March    last    it 
was  complicated  with  an  acute  cerebral  affection, 
accompanied  by  erysipelas  of  the    head.     After 
lingering  about  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  16th 
of  that  month,  notwithstanding  every    care    and 
assistance  which  art  and  friendship  could  afford, 
in    the  39th  year  of  his    age.     During    the   first 
days  of  his  illness,  and  during  the  remission  which 
he  experienced  in  its  progress,  he  was  conscious 
of  his  dangerous  situation,  and  delivered  his  opin- 
ion on  the  nature  of  his  complaint  as  if  talking 
of  any  other  individual.     The  examination  of  the 
body  discovered  the    following   conditions :    the 
brain  and  its  membranes  were  very  much  inject- 
ed with  blood,  and  in  the  stomach  was  found  the 


ed,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow   students,  the    last 
expressions  of  their  sorrow  and  respect. 

Thus  has  closed  the  short,  but  brilliant  career 
of  Beciard  ;  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
powerful  mind,  and  by  his  industry  and  applica- 
tion he  succeeded,  in  a  few  years,  in  forcing 
himself  to  the  summit  of  his  profession  ;  honored 
by  his  colleagues,  and  respected  even  by  his  ad- 
versaries. Had  he  lived  a  few  years  more,  no 
doubt  the  profession  at  large  would  have  been 
benefited  by  his  experience  and  his  extensive 
opportunities  for  observation  ;  but, 

Pallida  mors  sequo  pulsatpede  pauperum  tabernas 
Regumque  tunes. 


DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 

ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 

On  the  Origin  of  Typhus  Fever,  in  which  its  Con- 
tagious or  JVon-contagious  nature  is  considered. 

{Continued  from  page  54.) 
Now  it  happens  that  we  have  no   correct  de- 
finition of  typhus,  nay,  not  the  semblance    of  a 
definition,  for  it  is  an  insult   to  common  sense  to 


admit  Cullen's  definition  to  be  such,  which,  in- 
cicatrice  of  an  ulcer  that  had  penetrated  through  j  eluding  none  of  the  essentials  ef  typhus  fever,  is 
the  two  interior  coats.     The  brain  was  well  de-|so  loosely  worded  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  last 


veloped,  and  the  anterior  part  in  much  greater 
portion  than  the  posterior.  The  general  solici- 
tude manifested  during  his  illness,  and  the  great 
consternation  occasioned  by  the  announcement 
of  his  death,  are  proofs  of  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held. 

The  professors  of  the    Ecole  de    Medecine,   a 
great  number  of  the   physicians  of  the    capital, 
and  more  than  two    thousand   students,  attended 
his  funeral,  anxious  to  pay  their  last  respects   to 
their  colleague,  their  friend,  and  their  instructor. 
His  pupils  disputed  for  the  honor  of  bearing    his 
corpse  to  its   last  abode,  and  the    empty    hearse 
followed  the  large  crowd  of  persons    which   as- 
sembled and  passed  through  the  city.     This  cer- 
emony must  have  been  very  imposing,    and  this 
mark  of  respect  shown  to  the  remains  of  Beciard 
must  prove  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the 
profession  of  the  French   capital.     The    people 
were    astonished    at    such    extraordinary   pomp 
where  the  insignia  of  power    were    absent,  and 
anxiously  inquired  the  name  of  the  individual  to 
whom  such  homage  was  shown.     It  was  repeat- 
ed from  one  to  another,  "  it  is  Beciard,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Dubois,"  and  the  renown  of  this  cele- 
brated old  man  only  gave  an  additional    interest 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  procession.  In  two  hours 
the  pupils  arrived  at  the  Cimeterie  de  PEst  with 
their  honorable  burden,  and  would  allow  no  oth- 
er persons  to  place  the  earth  over  the    remains 
of  their  illustrious  master. 

It  is  the  custom  in  France  to  pronounce  funer- 
al orations  at  the  graves  of  distinguished  men. 
accordingly  M.  Pelletier,  jun.,  in  the  name  of 
the  Faculte  de  Medecine,  delivered  a  very  pa- 
thetic d.scourse,  in  which  he  expressed  the  sin- 
cere regret  of  that  body  at  the  decease  of  their 
professor,  and  paid  a  tribute  of  great  respect  to 
his  character.  M.  Richerand  was  deputed  by 
the  Faculte  to  deliver  the  address,  but  he  could 
not  command  his  feelings  sufficiently  to  do  so, 
and  M.  Pelletier  was  therefore  called  on.  M. 
Pariset  delivered  an  address  in  the  name,  of  the 
Academy,  and  M.  Roux  in  the  name  of  the  Section 
of  Surgery.  M.  Adelon  addressed  the  persons 
assembled  at  considerable  length  as  a  private 
friend  of  Beclard's,  and  one  of  his  pupils  present- 


stage  of  any  fever  where   the   brain   has  been 
much  affected  in  the  first.      Indeed  most  of  Cul- 
len's  definitions  as  they  are  called,   are   merely 
nominal,  not  real  definitions,  since  they  are  ab- 
stract words,  by    which  a  number  of  symptoms 
are  strung  together,   without  any  reference  to 
the  pathological    conditions   upon  which    those 
symptoms  depend.    This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  regard   to  what  Cullen    denominated  febresf 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  which  he  seemed 
to  know  little  or  nothing ;  and  yet  this  is  the  au- 
thor who  is  held  as  a  guide  in  most  of  our  schools 
and  systematic  works!  You  are  aware  that  Cul- 
len   has  certain  artificial  distinctions,  which  he 
calls  classes,   orders,  genera,  and  species.       A 
definition  of  a  class,  nosologically,  is  the   most 
general  description  which  can  be  given  of  affec- 
tions which  have  symptoms  in  common  ;  and  a 
definition  of  an  order  is   the   next   most  general 
description,  while  that  of  the  genera  and  species 
become  more  and  more  particular.     Now  Cul- 
lens  definition  of  pyrexia  is  this,   "  After  shiver- 
ing, succeed  a  quick  pulse,  increased  heat,  with 
interruption  and   disorder  of  several  functions ; 
diminution  of  strength,  particularly  that  of  the 
joints."      That  this  definition   is   very   general 
must  be  admitted,  indeed  nothing  can   be   more 
indefinite  ;    besides,  it  is  really   inaccurate  as  to 
matter  of  fact.     Cullen  here  assumes,  that  shiv- 
ering is  always  an  essential  part  of  fever;  but  I 
showed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  fever  some- 
times  arises   from   the   direct   application  of  a 
stimulant,  without  any  cold  fit  or  shivering  at 
all ;  neither  does  the  hot  stage  invariably  follow 
the  cold  one,  as  this  definition  implies,  for  the 
cold   stage  sometimes  remains   and   constitutes 
genuine  congestive  fever.     But  to  go  to  his  or- 
der febres,   which   he  defines    thus — "  Pyrexia, 
preceded  by  languor,  lassitude,  and   other  signs 
of  debilit}',  without  any  primary  local  diseased 
This  definition,  you  will  perceive,  is  only  a  re- 
petition of  the  former,  with  the  addition  of  a  par- 
ticular clause,  namely,  the   words,  "  no  primary 
local  disease,"  by  which  he  distinguishes  it  from 
the  class.     Pyrexia  is  made,  by  Cullen,  a  part  of 
the  definition  of  febres,  and  the  definition  of  py- 
rexia describes  the  functions  as  being  much  dis» 
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turbed,  yet  we  are  toid,  even  in  febres,  that  there 
is  no  primary  heal  disease.  He  assumes  this,  but 
it  is  a  metaphorical  and  medical  absurdity,  for 
no  disorder  of  the  functions  can  possibly  take 
place  without  having  been  preceded  by  some 
change  in  the  organs  connected  with  such  func- 
tions, and  that  change  is,  as  I  before  attempted 
to  prove,  either  a  state  of  disorder  or  disease. 
Cullen,  /ike  many  of  the  older  authors,  did  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  discover  the  existence  of 
that  disorder,  and  therefore  the  term  idiopathic 
fever  was  an  admirable  shelter  of  expression, 
one  cicely  fitted  to  conceal  an  ignorance  respect- 
ing those  alterations  which  take  place  within 
the  body. 

Jf  we  pass  on  to  Cullen's  continued  fever,  he 
'describes  it  after  this  fashion  :  "  Fever,  without 
intermission,  not  arising  from  marsh  miasma,  but 
continuing  with  remissions  and  exacerbations, 
although  not  very  remarkable,  two  paroxysms 
in  each  day."  Here  is  an  assumption  that  a  con- 
tinued fever  never  arises  from  malaria,  or  marsh 
miasm  ;  but  the  truth  is,  as  will  by  and  bye  ap- 
pear, that  this  cause,  operating  in  all  parts  of 
the  inhabited  world,  does  very  frequently  indeed 
produce  continued  fever,  that  usually  termed  ty- 
phus. If  we  pass  on  to  his  subdivisions  of  con 
tinued  fever,  we  find  his  synocha,  his  synochus, 
and  his  typhus.  As  to  his  definition  of  synocha, 
what  is  i!,  pray  ?  He  says,  the  heart  is  much  in- 
creased, the  pulse  frequent,  strong,  and  hard,  the 
f  urine  red,  the  functions  of  the  sensorium  little 
I  disturbed.  Now  only  recollect  that  synocha  is 
arranged  under  the  order  febres,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Cullen,  there  is  "  no  primary  local  dis- 
ease." But  did  any  man  ever  see  a  fever,  at- 
tended with  such  symptoms,  which  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  some  primary  local  disorder  ?  Most 
confidently,  I  answer,  never.  Synochus,  we  are 
informed,  by  the  same  authority  is  a  fever  com- 
pounded of  synocha  and  typhus ;  a  synocha 
in  the  beginning,  and  a  typhus  towards  the 
end.  Indeed!  Is  a  disorder  really  one  thing  at 
the  commencement,  and  another  at  the  close  ? 
Do  small  pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  pass  into 
each  other?  Is  there  any  known  affection  which 
so  changes  its  character,  nay,  its  constitution; 
This  is  surely  a  nosological  subtility,  not  sanc- 
tioned by  what  is  yet  known  in  the  changes  of 
explored  nature.  But  let  us  hear  what  Cullen 
says  about  typhus.  St  is,  agreeably  to  his  creed, 
a  contagious  fever,  in  which  the  heat  is  but  little 
increased  ;  the  pulse  weak,  small,  and  in  general 
quick  ;  urine  little  changed  ;  the  animal  functions 
much  disturbed  ;  prostration  of  strength.  But 
did  any  man  ever  witness  such  a  concourse  of 
symptoms,  uDpreceded  by  primary  local  disor- 
der? The  answer  is,  assuredly  never.  More- 
over, their  enumeration  of  symptoms  is  no  more 
applicable  to  typhus  fever  than  to  any  other  fe- 
ver, where  the  powers  of  life  are  giving  way, 
and  where  the  brain  is  oppressed.  In  truth,  it 
contains  no  correct  allusions  of  genuine  typhus- 
fever,  the  character  of  which  1  shall  endeavour 
to  describe,  when  I  shall  have  premised,  in  this 
Lecture,  some  remarks  on  the  remote  occasions, 
and  its  contagious  or  non-contagious  nature. 
(To  be  continued.} 

For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
MEDICAL    SCHOOL    OF    MAINE. 
It  very  often  happens  that  those  give  advice  who  are' 
the  least  qualified  for  the  office — and  many  are  ready 


to  offer  an  off-hand  opinion,  without  examining  the 
facts  on  which  it  should  be  founded :  when  the  names 
of  such  persons  are  given  with  their  communications, 
little  evil  results,  for  the  public  knows  what  degree  oi' 
credit  to  bestow  on  them.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  beardless  ignorance  conceals  itself  under  the  man- 
tle of  wiser  year?,  and  thunders  forth  its  opinions  as  if 
they  were  really  entitled  to  the  consideration  it  covets. 
We  apprehend  such  to  be  the  case  with  the  writer  of  a 
piece  on  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  in  the  last  Intel- 
ligencer. We  doubt  his  assertions  with  regard  lo  it. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  receive  degrees  at  that  in- 
stitution who  are  not  found  qualified  by  a  strict  exami- 
tion,  or  who  are  deficient  in  any  branch  of  medical  ed- 
ucation. 

If  the  question  be  why  Bowdoin,  in  common  with 
Yale,  Dartmouth,  Pittsfield,  and  Castleton,  confers 
more  degrees  than  Cambridge,  the  answer  is  easy.  In 
this  age  of  medical  schools,  when  every  state  has  one 
or  more,  students  are  right  in  wishing  to  hear  more  than 
the  lectures  at  a  single  institution — they  thus  increase 
their  advantages,  for  there  is  no  monopoly  of  talent, 
each  school  has  something  to  distinguish  it;  but  Har- 
vard is  the  only  medical  institution  in  New-England, 
where  the  lectures  of  other  institutions  are  considered 
as  of  no  value — so  that  if  a  student  is  able  to  attend 
only  two  courses  of  lectures  (which  is  all  that  any  law 
requires),  and  wishes  that  one  of  them  should  be  at 
Harvard  and  the  other  at  Pittsfield  or  Brunswick,  he  is 
forced  to  apply  for  his  degree  at  these  latter  schools,  or 
pay  for. a  third  course  at  Harvard.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Bowdoin  graduates  more  than  Harvard,  and  not 
that  an  inferior  degree  of  knowledge  will  suffice  in 
Maine. 

We  must  leave  to  those  who  are  better  acquainted 
than  we  are,  with  the  classes  which  have  been  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin,  to  answer  the  charge  more  in  detail. 
We  however  can  recollect  that  even  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years,  two  of  its  medical  graduates  have  be- 
come Professors  in  other  institutions.  Does  this  look 
like  deficiency  in  acquirements? — On  one  head  we  do 
a<rree  with  the  writer — (hat  those  who  have  not  re- 
ceived  a  collegiate  education,  should  be  required  to 
pass  a  longer  time  in  the  study  of  medicine  ;  not  the 
difference  which  is  allowed  in  Yale,  where  college  gra- 
duates can  receive  a  medical  degree  after  two  years1 
study,  but  a  prolongation  of  the  term  to  four  or  five 
years.  This  regulation,  however,  to  be  effectual,  should 
commence  with  our  oldest  institutions.  Let  Philadel- 
phia, NewrYork,  and  Cambridge,  pass  this  law,  and 
our  younger  colleges  will,  we  doubt  not,  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  to  them  can  only  be  a  source  of  profit. — 
But  in  the  mean  time  we  entirely  object  to  the  intima- 
tion of  our  writer,  that  those  who  have  never  received 
a  college  education  have  the  "  smallest  talents  and  at- 
tainments.1' Even  in  the  small  circle  of  our  own  ac- 
quaintance, we  could  point  out  those  who  are  in  posses- 
sion af  college  diplomas,  who  are  decidedly  inferior 
in  every  respect,  to  others  who  have  not  that  honour. — 
We  would,  on  this  very  account,  most  cordially  acqui- 
esce in  the  concluding  sentence,  as  we  shall  use  our 
best  endeavours  to  "  crush  to  the  dust  that  despicable 
herd  of  ignorant,  illiterate,  time-serving  practitioners, 
whose  false  experience,  false  theory,  and  false  prac- 
tice, have  long  been  productive  of  such  infinite  mis- 
chief in  civilized  society" — and  we  add — whether  such 
have  received  college  degrees  or  not ;  fully  believing 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  having  a  diploma,  does 
not  of  itself  entitle  a  man  to  public  confidence  and 
patronage. 


REVIEW. 


Report  of  the  Trial  of  an  Action,  Charles  Lowell 
*  against  John  Faxon  and  Micajah  Hawks,  Doc- 
tors in  Medicine,  Defendants,  for  Malpractice 
in  the  capacity  of  Physicians  and  ^  Surg  eons,  at 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  hplden  at 
Machias,  for  the  County  of  Washington — June 
Term,  1324.  Before  the  Hon.  Nathan  Weston, 
jr.  Justice  of  the  Court.  Portland.  D.  h  S. 
Paine.      1325. 

This  Report  forms  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  pages — bearing  no  small  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  title.  Lest  our  readers,  however, 
should  be  startled  at  the  outset,  we  beg  leave  to  pre- 
mise, that  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  go  into  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  trial,  but  intend  merely  offer  a 
general  notice  of  it,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  soon  un- 
dergo a  more  particular  and  critical  examination  at  the 
bar  of  some  of  our  larger  journals. — The  trial  has  ex- 
cited much  attention  ;  and  well  it  may — for  it  is  full  of 
rare  and  important  speculations,  from  which  the  facul- 
ty may  derive  equal  instruction,  profit  and  pleasure. 
Two  physicians  and  surgeons  of  respectable  standing  in 
society,  though  neither  of  them,  we  believe,  Doctors  in 
Medicine,  as  alleged,  are  charged  with  malpractice,  in 
failing  to  reduce  the  plaintiff's  hip-joint,  which  was 
unfortunately  dislocated  on  the  7th  of  Sept.  1821. — 
That  the  hip  was  dislocated  there  is  no  doubt — at  least, 
in  our  own  minds — and  from  the  testimony,  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  it  was  afterwards  fully  reduced,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  from  some  unaccountable  cause  or 
other — from  negligence  on  his  own  part,  rather  than 
that  of  the  surgeons — from  carelessness  of  his  attendants 
— from  his  own  anxiety  to  get  abroad  again — from  a 
convulsion  which  he  experienced  a  few  weeks  after  the 
operation — from  injury  done  to  the  soft  parts — or  lastly, 
which  is  most  probable,  from  fracture  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, it  was  again  misplaced,  and  has  given  rise  to  the 
formality  of  a  trial,  and  origin  to  all  the  difficulties,, 
disappointments  and  misfortunes,  which  have  since 
been  brought  upon  him,  and  which,  for  aught  we  see, 
must  be  endured  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  a  few  weeks  after  the 
operation,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  was  able  to  travel, 
he  came  to  Boston,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  Hos- 
pital, where,  under  the  direction  of  Drs  Warren,  Mann, 
Welsh,  Spooner,  &c.  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  a  dislocation  then  existed,  an  attempt  was  made, 
secundem  artem,  to  effect  a  reduction,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  patient,  under  the  most  woful  disappoint- 
ment, and  despairing  of  future  relief,  hastens  to  his  na- 
tive village,  and  commences  an  action  of  damages 
against  the  defendants,  at  ten  thousand  dollars — which 
thanks  to  an  able  counsel,  a  learned  judge,  and  a  disa- 
greeing jury,  terminated  in  the  dismissal  of  the  action, 
and  discharge  of  the  defendants. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  consists  of  two  kinds— -facts 
and  opinions.  The  facts  are,  that  the  hip  was  dislo- 
cated— that  Faxon  and  Hawks  were  employed  to  set 
it — that  it  was  reduced,  and  that  Hawks  left  the  pa- 
tient to  the  care  of  Faxon — that  Faxon  attended  the 
patient  honestly  and  faithfully,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  him  of  all  responsibility  in  the  case,  but  un- 
mercifully associated  with  Hawks  on  trial,  to  destroy 
the  value  of  his  testimony — that  Hawks  lived  at  East- 
port,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  patient,  but  saw 
him  as  often  as  his  professional  leisure  would  permit, 
and  prophetically  told  him  that  the  socket  was  fractur- 
ed, and  imposed  upon  him  absolute  rest  and  quiet-* 
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that  the  patient  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after 
the  operation,  had  a  'kind  of  fit,'  in  which  he  appre- 
hended he  had  again  displaced  the  hip — that  soon  af- 
ter this  he  walked  a  considerable  distance  to  another 
house,  and  for  the  first  time  discovered  an  elongation 
of  the  limb.  He  now  takes  his  own  course,  and  travels 
up  to  our  good  city  of  Boston,  where  the  faculty  at  the 
Hospital  were  of  opinion  that  the  dislocation  then  ex- 
isted, and  the  operation  was  accordingly  commenced. 
And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  page  from 
the  defence  of  Mr  Daveis,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  as  a  specimen  of  his  talent 
at  description,  and  the  successful  manner  in  which  he 
has  handled  his  subject. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  opinion  come? 
with  an  air  of  authority  sufficiently  imposing — 
with  nought  less  than  the  gravity  of  the  whole 
combined  surgical  faculty  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. — The  annals  of  this  establish- 
ment bear  record  of  a  certain  dislocation  into  the 
Ischiatic  Notch,  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reduce,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1321.  The 
learned  faculty  of  that  eminent  institution  was 
summoned  together  by  Dr  John  C.  Warren,  to 
examine  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  victim  of 
village  quackery,  just  arrived  and  removed  from 
Clark's  tavern.  The  conclave  consisted  of  Drs 
Warren,  Townsend,  Welsh,  Mann  and  Spooner, 
consulting  physicians  of  the  hospital.  This 
learned  body  was  clearly  and  unanimously  of 
opinion,  first,  that  the  hip  was  dislocated.  Al- 
though with  a  modest  concession  to  the  superior 
acuteness  requisite  to  detect  it,  the}'  acknowl- 
edged it  to  be  a  dislocation  at  that  period  rather 
difficult  to  discover;  still  it  was  one,  concerning 
which  men  of  high  standing  in  the  profession 
could  not  differ.  Men  of  eminence  and  experi- 
ence acquainted  with  anatomy  could  not  doubt. 
The  indications  laid  down  in  professional  works 
on  this  point  were  so  precise,  that  they  could 
not  escape  a  careful  observer.  In  a  word,  it 
was  so  plain  a  case,  it  was  impossible  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

"  Preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  put 
this  opinion  to  the  test.  The  hour  is  appointed 
for  the  experiment.  The  squadron  of  pupils 
was  drawn  out  with  an  indefinite  expectation  to 
see  an  operation  performed  upon  a  limb,  that 
had  been  imperfectly  reduced ;  the  rising  useful- 
ness of  this  great  institution  was  to  be  attested  by 
a  decisive  achievement — and  a  day  of  glory  was 
about  to  dawn  upon  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  By  way  of  preparatory  measures,  the 
patient  is  stated  to  have  taken  a  powerful  ca- 
thartic in  the  morning,  and  been  put  into  a  warm 
bath  ;  and  in  order  to  relax  the  muscular  powers 
more  completely,  nauseating  doses  of  tartrate  of 
antimony  were  administered ;  and  he  was  bled 
as  freely  as  possible.  The  patient  was  then  in 
due  form  installed  upon  a  table  and  placed  upon 
his  right  side.  He  was  again  secured  to  a  neigh- 
boring wall  by  a  sheet  passed  between  his  thighs. 
A  force  was  then  applied  immediately  above  the 
knee  of  the  injured  limb,  by  means  of  bandages 
and  cords  to  draw  it  forward  and  inward,  ex- 
tended by  the  main  strength  of  several  persons. 
At  the  same  time  a  force  by  means  of  pulleys  was 
applied  at  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  at  right 
angles  with  the  limb,  in  such  a  direction,  as  to 
draw  the  head  of  the  bone  toward  the  socket. 
These  forces  were  gradually  and  alternately  in- 
creased  for  the  space   of  about  an   hour — and 


these   bandages  and  cords  and  pulleys  were  ex- 
erted at  their  utmost  stretch,  until  all  prospect 
of  success  was  perceived  to  be  entirely  at  an  end.1" 
(To  be  continued.') 
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Medical  Inquiry. — The  French  government 
being  desirous  of  establishing  in  France  the  best 
regulations  to  preserve  the  public  health,  has 
sent  orders  to  its  consuls  in  the  United  States,  to 
procure  the  most  exact  information  and  docu- 
ments, with  regard  to  the  sanatory  service  (regu- 
lations), in  the  respective  states  of  their  resi- 
dence.     Answers  are  desired  to   the  following  ?l 

i  in 
questions — and  should  any  of  our  correspondents! 

feel  disposed  to  aid  the  object  which  the  govern- 
ment has    in    view,  by  forwarding  their  commu- 
nications to  the  office  of  this  journal,   they  will 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  French  consul. 
1.  What  are  the  regulations  now  followed,  in 
the   United  States,  with   respect  to  the  sanatory 
system,  or  quarantine   laws  ?      2.  What  is   the 
composition    and    organization    of    the    boards 
(boards  of  health),  entrusted  with  that  service  ? 
3.  What  is  the  government  of  the  lazarettos,  and 
the  infirmaries  and  hospitals  attached  to  the  laz- 
arettos?    4.  What  are  the  usual  means  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  purify  infected  places  ?     5.  What 
are  the  local  dispositions,  adopted  for  the  venti- 
lation and  renewal  of  air  in  the  interior  of  laza- 
rettos?    What  are  the  particular  rules  followed, 
with  respect  to  the  precautions  against  the    yel- 
low fever?     7.  What  are  the  indications  of  dis- 
eases which  are   (in  the  U.  S.)  supposed  to  be 
contagious — and  against  the  invasion    of  which, 
what  measures  are  judged  necessary  to  be  taken  ? 
8.    And   finally,  any  information  respecting  the 
cholera  morbus,  its  progress  and  contagious  char- 
acter, will  be  kindly  received. 

Hooping  Cough. — As  this  disease  is  now  beginning 
to  prevail  in  some  particular  districts,  we  recommend 
the  perusal  of  Dr  Waterhousc's  treatise.  Dr  Good,  the 
celebrated,  and  at  present,  the  most  distinguished  med- 
ical writer  of  the  age,  says  thi6  work  is  more  valuable 
than  American  physicians  have  seemed  to  acknowledge. 


Hydrometer. — An  Hydrometer  for  examining  the 
Urine  of  diabetic  and  other  patients,  the  stem  of  which 
is  divided,  so  as  to  indicate  the  known  stages  and  de- 
grees of  disease,  has  been  contrived  by  Dr  W.  Prout, 
and  described  and  engraved  in  the  "  Annals  of  Philoso- 
phy,'1 No.  53,  the  use  of  which  instrument,  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful  in  the  medical  professional. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  August  12  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
August  6th. — Catharine  Morrisey,  2  ;  George  N. 
Parker,  7  mo.  6th — Catharine  Sullivan,  3;  Elizabeth 
Page,  2  mo  ;  William  Hills,  34  ;  Abigail  A.  Chapman, 
1 1  mo  ;  Susan  Scott,  26  ;  Nancy  Jackson.  7th  — L. 
Marshall",  8  mo  ;  Susan  P.  Hayden,  9  mo  ;  Alfred  Stod- 
dard, 8  mo.  ;    Elizabeth   Dolbeare,    64.     8th. — James 

Coombs  ; Pride  ;  Mary  G.  Phillips,  2 ;  Lucy  Ann 

Snow,  18  mo.  ;  Caroline  Maria  Small,  from  Cambridge- 
port.  9th. — flenry  W.  Ticknor,  19  mo.  ;  Leonard 
Jones,  30  ;  Elizabeth  Brown  ;  Jeremiah  Meads,  22  ; 
Henry  Gates,  4  mo.  :  Perez  Lincoln,  3.  10th. — Ellen 
A.  Clark,  8  mo.  Sarah  Marean,  60  ;  Francis  Creeley, 
jr.  6  mo.  :  John  Cassedy,  from  Charlestown  :  Joel 
Weed,  50.  11th.— Julia  M.  Lord,  19  mo.  ;  Daniel  H. 
Colby,  21  mo.  ;  Sarah  D.  Martin,  1.  12th.— Robert 
Morris,  45  ;  John  Nettson,  jr.  5  mo. 

Infantile,  2 — Worms,  1 — Canker,  3 — Dysentery,  5 — 
Lung  Fever,  1 — Palsy,  1 — Summer  Complaint,  1 — De- 
bility, 1 — Cholera  Morbus,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  3 — 
Bilious  Fever,  2 — Typhus  Fever,    1 — Liver  Complaint, 

1 — Disorder  in  the  Head,  1 — Cramp  in  the  Stomach,  1. 
At  House  of  Industry,  4 — City  Poor,  4. 


Died — Tn  Salem,  Mass.  Dr  Dennison  Bowers,  64'. 
In  Newburgh,  New  York,  Dr  Ei.dad  Lewis. 
In  Dryden,  New  York,  Dr  John  W.  Phillips. 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution, 

Connected  with  IVilliams  College. 

THE  Berkshire  Medical  Institution, located  in  Pitts- 
field,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  in  the  centre  of  a  densa 
and  enlightened  population,  presents  many  fdvantagej 
to  the  medical  student.     Its  prosperity  has  \e.en  great 
beyond  example,  and  constant  efforts   are   making   to 
render  it  a  desirable  place  to  attain  a  thorough  and  ac- 
complished medical  education.      Ample  provision   has 
been  made  by  the  trustees  for  the  personal  acconmoda- 
tion  and  instruction  of  those  who  may  resort  to  fine  in- 
stitution.     There  are  two  spacious  and  elegant  build- 
gs  containing   convenient  apartments   for   students, 
large  and  properly  constructed  lecture-rooms,  an  exten- 
sive  collection  of  minerals,  a  valuable  herbarium,  aj'f 
an  anatomical  museum,  embracing   a   great  variety   o; 
models  and  preparations.     It  also  contains  many  speci- 
mens of  Natural  History.      The  anatomical   theatre  is 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  United   States.       The  annual 
lecture  term  commences   on  the  second  Wednesday  in. 
September,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks.       Medical  de- 
grees are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  lectures    and  at 
the  annual  commencement  at  Williams  College.    Gen- 
tlemen who  have  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine,   Fellows   of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  those  who  have  attended  two  full   courses  of  lec- 
tures  at  any  regularly  incorporated  medical  school,  in' 
which  the  lectures  are  given  by   an   equal  number   of 
lecturers  or  professors,  are  admitted  gratuitously.     Th* 
requisites  for  an  examination  for  a  degree  are,  a  good 
moral  character,  three  years  study  (including  the  time 
devoted   to  lectures)  with  a  regularly  practising  physi- 
cian,   an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  attendance  on  two  full  courses   of  lectures,  one  of 
which  must  have  been  in  this  institution.     The  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  degrees  commences  on  Thurs- 
day preceding  the  close  of  the  lecture  term.     Disserta- 
tions must  be  lodged  wilh  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  at 
least  four  weeks  previous  to  commencement. 

Faculty — John  P.  Batchelder,  M.  D.  Surgery  and 
Physiology — Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.  General  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology — Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D.  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine — John  De  la  Matter,  M.  D. 
Mat.  Med.  Pharm.  and  Obstetrics — Stephen  W.  Wil- 
liams, M.  D.  Medical.  Jurisprudence — Chester  Dewey, 
A.  A.  S.  Bot.  Min.  Chem.  and  Nat.  Phil. 

Fees  for  the  whole  course,  40  dolls.  Graduating 
Fee,  12  dolls.  Matriculating  Ticket,  3  dolls.  Tick- 
ets of  admission  for  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Lec- 
tures on  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  only  6  dolls.  Board,  including  washing, 
lodging,  and  room-rent,  dol.  1,75  per  week.  The 
Shearer  Premiums  of  twenty  dollars  each,  will  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  following  manner,  viz. — One  to  the  gra- 
duate from  the  last  class  who  shall  present  the  best  dis- 
sertation on  a  given  subject  between  this  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  lecture  term  ; — the  other  to  the 
candidate  from  the  next  succeeding  class,  who  shall 
present  the  best  dissertation  on  any  subject. 

N.  B.  Those  gentlemen  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
who  purpose  attending  the  ensuing  lecture  term,  at 
(his  Institution,  can  have  rooms  prepared,  and  reserved 
till  their  arrival,  by  addressing  a  note  to  Dr  Smith,  at 
the  Medical  Intelligencer  office.  Those  at  a  distance 
and  in  other  States,  will  secure  the  same  convenience, 
without  addiiional  expense,  by  writing  to  Dr  Childs, 
at  the  Institution. 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  August  16,  1825. 
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DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 

OM    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 

On,  the  Origin  of  Typhus  Fever,  in  zvhich  its  Con- 
tagious or  JVon-contagious  nature  is  considered. 

(Continued  from  page  59.) 
Remote  Causes  of  Typhus. — The  remote  excit- 
ing cause    of  typhus    is  peculiar,  but    there  are 
certain  circumstances  which  favor  the  operation 
of  this  cause,  and  they  may  be  called  the  predis- 
posing causes,  all  ol  which  operate  in  one  mode, 
namely,  by  producing  debility.     It  is  in  this  way, 
if  an  army  be    in  full  retreat,  the  minds   of  the 
men  being  harassed,  and  their  bodies  enervated, 
and  if  they  pass  over,  and  especially  if  they  resi 
in,  a  district  where  the  malaiia  prevails,  typhus 
is  almost  sure  to  break  out  amongst  them.     It  is 
on  the  same  principle  that  famine  becomes    the 
predisposing  cause  of  typhus,  for   then    people 
experience  physical  want  with    mental    distress. 
The    history  of  this  fever  in  Ireland    has   often 
been    connected  with   scarcity,  of  which   many 
proofs  might   be  given.     The    epidemic    which 
occurred  in  and  about  London,  in  the  year  1818, 
shows  the  influence  of  the  same  cause ;  many  of 
the  poor  were  then  almost  starving,  and  the  sum- 
mer having  been  unusually  hot,  they  were  very 
much    predisposed    to    the    attacks    of  typhus. 
Fasting  predisposes  powerfully  in  some  ;  thus,  if 
a  man  go  out  without  his   breakfast  and  fatigue 
himself  by  a  long  walk  or  business,  he  is  very  li- 
able to  be  attacked  by   this  disorder,  if  exposed 
to  the  exciting  occasion.     It  is  for  the  same  rea- 
son, namely,  that  of  depressing  the    mental  and 
physical  powers,  that  fear  operates  so  decidedly 
in  predisposing  to  this  atfection.     The   Romans 
were  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  they  had  no  less 
than  three  temples  in  different  parts  of  Italy,   to 
inspire   the  people  with  confidence,  dedicated  to 
the  goddess    Febris.     In    modern    Turkey,    the 
doctrine  of  predestination  prevails  among  the  na- 
tives, and  travellers  assert  that  they  are  less  lia- 
ble to  plague  than  strangers  who  do  not  believe 
in  that  doctrine  to   the  same  unqualified    extent. 
Charms  were  worn  in  ancient  times,  and  incanta- 
tions performed  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing confidence  ;   nay,  even  in  the  present  times, 
people  often  put  camphor  bags  about  their  necks, 
which  give  the  wearers  courage,  and  courage  is 
the  best  preventive    of  typhus.     The    weather 
also  powerfully  predispeses  to  the    influence    of 
infection,    especially   damp    still    weather,    and 
therefore  the  autumn  generally  favors  its  opera- 
tion.    Cold  fs~ supposed  by  some  a    cau*e  of  ty- 
phi.'*,  but  it    is  merely    a   concurrent    one,   by 
weakening  the  body.     Women,  upon  the  whole, 
ark  more  liable  than  men,  but   the  strongest    in- 
dividual may  be    ottacked,  if  exposed  to  a    con- 
centrated malaria,  or  marsh  miasm.     Formerly  I 
beJieved,  that  human  contag.on  was  the  primary 
and  sole  exciting   cause    of  typbxs   fever  f    but 
living  been  accidentally  led  into  a  new  path  of 
inquiry,  and  having   discovered,    to   myself,  at 
feast,  satisfactorily,  that  1   was  mistaken   in  this 


however  humiliating  such   an    acknowledgment 
might  be  to  human  pride,  yet  I  bave  the  reward 
of  possessing  what  1  hold  to  be  the  truth  at  last 
It  is  now  nearly  six  years  since    I  attended  an 
individual  who  had  an  intermittent  fever  or  ague, 
distinctly  marked  by  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating 
stages,  followed    by    a  perfect   intermission,  and 
recurring  at  certain  intervals.     But  in  a  few  days 
this  fever  lost  the  intermittent  type,  it   became 
as  distinctly  remittent  for  a  few   days,  and   then 
;his  remittent  changed  its  character  and  became 
continued,  and  at  last  assumed  the  most   malig- 
nant symptoms  of  typhus.     This  case    made   so 
deep  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  could  not 
help  asking,  whether  intermittent   fever,  remit- 
tent fever,  and  the    continued    fever,  called    ty- 
phus, might   not  be  modifications  of  one  and  the 
same  disorder?     At  all  events,  I   determined  to 
investigate  the  subject  most  minutely,  and  com- 
menced it,  independently  of  the  former  prejudice 
of  my    college    education,  as    if,  indeed,  1    had 
known  nothing  previously  on  the  subject.     The 
result  of  my  inquiries  is,  that  I  believe  malaria 
to  be  the  primary  source  of  what   is   commonly 
denominated  typhus  fever,  that  this  fever  has  an 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued   form,  and 
that  each  of  these  forms   so  pass  and  repass  into 
each  other  as  to   show  that  they  are  all  really 
modifications  of  one  affection,  as  far  as  their  re- 
mote exciting  cause  is  concerned.     Having  imag- 
ined, on  collegiate^  authority,  for  a    term    of  fif- 
teen  years,  that    typhus  originated  from  human 
contagion,  and  having  discovered  this  opinion  to 
be  erroneous,  the  very  relation  of  such  a  circum- 
stance ought  to    teach   you    how    cautious   you 
should  be  in  forming  your  opinions  on  matters  of 
importance  ;    that  you    should  not,  in    fact,  take 
them  up  upon  the  mere  assertions  of  others,  but 
deduce  them  from  a  consideration  of  facts,  view- 
ed neither  through  a  medium  of  prejudice,  nor 
of  partiality,  with  respect  to  particular   persons. 
When  !  communicated  this  change  of  my  opinion 
to  some  of  my  acquaintance,  I  have    been    much 
amused  to  observe  how    it   has    been    received. 
One  shrugs  up  his  shouiders,  hems,  and  says  that 
it  is  very  strange  ;    another  cocks  his  eye  into  a 
corner,  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  smiles, 
sarcastically  smiles;  a  third  shakes  his  head,  and 
swears  that  typhus  not  only  arises  from,  but  pro- 
pagates   itself    by    contagion  ;    while    a    fourth 
strokes'hischin,  seems  at  a  dead   stand,  and  says 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  certainly  requires  fur- 
ther investigation.     Now  if  at  the    end    of  this 
Lecture  you  snould  stroke  your  chins,  an'd  make 


1.  Typhus  often  arises  simultaneously,  in  sin- 
gle cases,  in  places  remote  from  each  other. 
This  circumstance  frequently  occurs  both  in  and 
about  London,  and  I  ask,  how  is  it  to  be  explain- 
ed on  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  no  direct  or  in- 
direct course  having  existed,  by  persons  or  things 
in  these  situations  ? 

2.  It  often  attacks  many  persons  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  place.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  sometime  ago,  in  which  several  chil- 
dren were  attacked  in  one  day,  in  a  school 
where  no  fever  had  previously  prevailed.  How 
is  that  to  be  explained  on  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion ? 

3.  Where  many  persons  are  attacked  in  the 
same  place  or  district,  if  you  trace  the  history  of 
the  cases  minutely  backwards,  you  will  general- 
ly find  that  some  appeared  under  an  intermittent, 
some  under  a  remittent,  and  others  under  a  con- 
tinued form,  a  fact  for  which  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  cannot  account. 

4.  These  forms,  namely  the  intermittent,  re- 
mittent, and  continued,  pass  and  repass  into  fach 
other  in  many  cases,  the  intermittec/  becoming 
remittent,  and  the  remittent  becoming  continu- 
ed ;  while,  on  the  other  nand,  the  continued 
sometimes  becomes  remittent,  and  the  remittent 
sometimes  intermittent ;  and  does  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  at  all  explain  this  conversion  ?  It  cer- 
tainly does  not,  whereas  the  doctrine  of  malaria 
does,  since  it  produces  an  intermittent,  remittent, 
and  continued  fever,  convertible  into  each  other, 
a  peculiarity  which  is  not  observable,  so  far  as  I 
know,  from  any  other  remote  occasion  whatever. 

5.  Typhus  prevails  most  remarkably  in  partic- 
ular places.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  it 
prevails  only  in  crowded  situations,  but  this  is  a 
great  mistake,  as  can  be  easily  proved  by  an  ad- 
vertence to  facts,  which  are  exhibited  within  the 
metropolis,  and  without   its    boundaries    in    the 


most  open  districts  of  the  country.  A  house  had 
been  shut  up  for  sometime,  when  two  young 
persons,  who  had  been  visiting  in  the  country, 
returned  to  it,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  seiz- 
ed with  typhus  fever,  yet  th:s  house  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  airy  parts  of  the  town,  where 
I  have  known  other  eases  to  arise.  Sometime 
ago,  I  was  riding  over  a  common  one  day,  with 
a  medical  acquaintance,  many  miles  distant  from 
London,  and  he  pointed  out  certain  widely  scat- 
tered cottages  in  which  typhus  fever  occurred 
und^r  a  remittent  and  continued  character.  It 
prevails  in  some  particular  spots,  not  only  in 
London,  but  also  in  the  vicinity,  sometimes  in 
a  similar  declaration,       shall  be    perfectly   con-  sojitarv  houses,  and  sometimes  in  the  most  beau 


Jen>,  for  all  that  I  wish  is,  not  that  you  should 
adopt  my  opinion,  but  thai  you  should  investigate 
for  yourselves,  with  all  that  sir-icerity,  with  all 
that  purify  of  mind  which  iis  great  importance 
to  society  denaRds. 

But  to  torn?  to  the  facts  ;  What  are  the  facts 


si fu.l  villages,  especially  in  one  only  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  Italy,  in  America,  and  in  Turkey,  in- 
deed there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  London  in 
which  it  does  not  appear,  but  much  more  in  some 
than  in  others.     There  is  one  district  in  particu- 


vrhich  justify  tl;j  -'.pinion  that  typhus  arises  from  lar,  situated  partly  in  one  parish  and  partly  in 
malaria?  I  shari  now  adduce  those  which  I  another,  where  I  have  traced  the  rise  of  typhus, 
have  delivered  from  this  place  for  some  years  at  different  times,  for  nearly  half  a  century 
past,  and  which,  I  believe,  when  taken  together,  back  :  and  it  is  a  most  curious  fact,  that  it  thus 
respect,  the  only  reparation  which  I  can  make  you  will  deem  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  occurs  in  certain  parts,  or  rather  patches  of  the 
is  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge   r.  .    error,  and'l)»uial7  s°urce  from  whicq  typhus  proceeds  :      (metropolis,  as  if  limited  by  lines,  beyond  which 
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it  does  not  pass.     Can  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
explain  this  phenomenon  ? 

6.  The  origin  of  typhus  is  connected  with  cer- 
tain states  of  the  air  as  well  as  of  the  earth.  It  is 
most  frequently  found  in  that  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere when  the  temperature  varies  from  about 
50  to  80  degrees.  It  hardly  prevails  at  all  in 
Winter,  if  the  air  be  cold,  and  the  earth  locked 
up  by  a  frost ;  it  usually  appears  more  rife  in 
the  spring,  still  more  so  in  the  summer,  and 
anost  of  ali  in  autumn,  when  the  air  is  still,  thick, 
and  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  when 
the  putrefactive  process  on  the  earth's  surface 
is,  perhr.os,  the  most  active  and  general.  Since 
April  1824,  to  the  present  time,  December 
1824,  typhus  fever  has  been  more  than  usually 
prevalent,  apparently  from  the  influence  of  the 
warm  moist  weather  ;  but  to  show  that  the  earth 
and  air  are  both  concerned  in  the  production  of 
its  original  cause,  I  may  mention,  that  while  it 
has  been  very  common  in  several  districts  which 
I  could  name,  it  has  not  occurred,  as  far  as  my 
observations  have  gone,  in  others,  especially  in 
Islington,  in  the  higher  parts  of  Kensington,  and 
about  Wimbledon-common,  which  are  high  and 
gravelly  situations,  and  which  have  been  re- 
markably exempted  from  the  visitations  of  ty- 
phus. What  is  still  more  striking,  a  friend  of 
mint  who  resides  in  Norfolk,  and  who  frequent- 
ly used  to  meet  with  typhus  in  his  district,  aris- 
ing from  malam.  nnder  an  intermittent,  remit- 
tent, and  continued  form — what  is  very  remark- 
able, I  say,  is,  that  he  hai  not  met  with  any  cases 
for  some  time  ;  and  the  reason  of  that  is,  be- 
cause the  district  usually  infected  by  malaria, 
has  been  covered  by  one  continuous  wave  of 
water  from  the  heavy  rains,  but  he    is    sure   to 


soon  make  the  rabbits  run,  and  the  rabbits  will 
live  together,  whilst  the  hares  will  remain  alone. 
Have  you  ever  seen  large  herds  of  foxes,  or 
large  flocks  of  magpies  ?  The  fox  and  the  mag- 
pie live  alone,  whilst  the  elephants,  which  you 
will  not  be  disposed  to  call  weak  animals,  like  to 
live  in  large  companies.  You  will  never  find 
that  animals,  being  weak,  associate  together  to 
defend  themselves;  there  is  an  organization, 
which  gives  the  power  of  bringing  them  togeth- 
er. If  you  reflect  a  little  more  upon  society,  3  ou 
you  will  find  that  beings  live  together  in  pairs, 
male  and  female ;  the  rooks  live  together  in 
great  numbers;  many  build  their  nests  on  the 
same  tree,  but  they  live  together  in  pairs  on  the 
different  branches.  WTe  find  that  mankind,  al- 
though living  in  large  numbers  together,  live  to- 
gether in  pairs  throughout  their  whole  life. 
Thus  we  see  that  society  is  an  arrangement  of 
nature.  1  have  already  taken  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing, that  man  does  not  like  to  be  compared  with 
animals  ;  he  is  too  proud,  and  thinks  that  every 
thing  he  does  is  merely  the  result  of  his  under- 
standing. Understanding  is  given  to  roan,  but 
many  feelings  are  also  combined  with  the  under- 
standing, and  feelings  of  which  the  intellect  may 
approve.  There  is  great  regularity  in  the 
events  of  nature,  and  many  things  happen  in 
man  which  the  understanding  approves. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  society  at  large,  and  on 
the  modifications  of  the  feeling  which  gives  rise 
to  it,  and  first,  of  that  one'  which  is  called 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Among  mankind,  every  one  must  have  observ- 
ed, that  some  individuals  never  show  any  attach- 
ment to  others,  and,  again,  there  are  persons 
who  are  so  attached  to  each  other,  that   if  you 


meet  with  it  when  the  water  subsides,  and  when   separate  them  they  are  never  happy.     In  a  pe 
a  slime  is  presented  to  the  sun,  as    happens   in  |  culiar  modification  you  observe  the  influence    of 

this  feeling  among  animals,  especially  among 
dogs  ;  not  only  do  they  become  much  attached 
to  each  other,  but  they  become  also  attached  to 
man,  and  they  have  given  many  very  striking 
proofs  of  this  feeling.  It  is  more  active  in  some 
individuals  than  in  others,  and  it  is  more  active 
in  females,  generally   speaking,  than    in    males. 


Egypt  from   the  overflowing   and   subsiding   of 
the  Nile. 

{To  be  continued.) 

LECTURES    ON  PHRENOLOGY. 

HECENTLY  OEMVEKED  IN  LONDON,  BY  DE.  SPURZHEIM. 
ADHESIVENESS. 

ladies  and  Gentlemen^ 

I  come  now  to  a  power  which  has  never  hith- 
erto been  considered  as  fundamental,  it  is  that 
manifestation  of  power  which  brings  together  so 
as  to  constitute  society.  Philosophers  have  as- 
signed many  causes  for  the  formation  of  socie- 
ties, and  we  see  that  society  itself  is  an  institution 
of  the  Creator.  Beings  have  been  disposed  to 
live  in  society  from  the  beginning,  and  the   rea- 


The  more  you  reflect  on  this  feeling,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  of  an  inferior  kind.  Let  us  see  ex- 
amples :  I  have  already  said  that  this  feeling  is 
stronger  in  women  than  in  men,  and  if  we  com- 
pare this  part  of  the  head,  which  is  marked  No. 
4,  in  both  sexes,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  much 
more  developed  in  females.  (Specimens  were 
then  shown  ;  casts  taken  from  the  heads  of  per- 
sons known  to  be  very  fond  of  each  other). 
Dogs  form  great  attachment  to  their  masters, 
perhaps  they  may  become  the  property  of  oth- 
ers, who  may  treat  them  even  better  than  their 
former  masters,  yet  they  will  run  away  from 
them  to  their  first  masters ;  and  in  dogs  this  part 
of  the  head  is  much  developed-  Here  is  the 
cast  of  an  individual  who  murdered  his  friend — 
Patch,  of  your  country  ;  look  at  his  head,  and 
see  whether  this  part  is  not  very  defective.  In 
proportion  to  the  developement  of  this  part,  yon 
may  be  always  sure  that  this  feeling  will  be 
found  more  or  less  active^it  never  fails  to  be  so, 
as  far  as  1  have  observed. 


1  fear  1  have  sometimes  offended  females  by  com- 
paring them  with  animals,  but  I  merely  mean  to 
say,  that  as  following  the  manifestations  of  na- 
ture, we  must  observe  that  certain  feelings  or 
propensities  are  more  active  in  females  than  in 
the  other  sex,  and  very  wisely  is  it  provided  that 
it  should  be  so,  as  1  have  before  explained. 

Is  this  feeling  attached   to   any    organization  ? 
We  say  yes,  in  the  most  positive   way ;  Nature 


sons  assigned  for  it  hitherto  have  entirely  failed,    has  given  a  part  of  the  brain  in  order    to  attach 
None  of  the  powers  commonly  ascribed  to  socie-   beings  to  each  other,  and  the  situation    of 
ty  can  be  explained  by  it.     If  society   was   the 
cause  of  determinate  powers,  should  not    all  be- 
ings living  in   society  manifest   similar   powers  ? 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  we  find    very    opposite 
powers    manifested  by  beings  living  in    society. 
If  you  examine  nature,  you  will    find    that  some 
animals  like  to  live  alone,  others  in  flocks;  what 
is  the  cause  of  their  living  in   flocks?     Philoso- 
phers, who  reason  in  their  closets,  say,  that  ani- 
mals congregate  to  defend  themselves,  and  that 
weakness  is  the  cause   of  their   association,  and 
that  among  mankind  interest  brings  us  together, 
and  that  there  are  no  other  reasons.     But   is  it 
true    that  weak  animals    live    only   in   society? 
Look  at    the    dogs,  the    hares  and   the    rabbits. 
Bring  hares  and  rabbits  together,  the,  hajea  will 


ACCIDENTS  ARISING.  FROM  ACUPUNCTURATION. 
M.  Aumont  has  related  some  remarks  on  the 
case  of  an  officer,  on  whom  he  had  practised 
acupuncturation  of  the  abdomen,  for  extreme- 
ly severe  pains  situated  there,  and  which  he 
could  not  relieve  by  any  means  he  had  used. 
The  first  needle  was  introduced  two  fingers' 
breadth  from  the  umbilicus,  and  caused  great 
pain;  the  second  was  then  passed  on  a  level 
with  the  first,  along  the  innei  edge  of  the  mus- 
cle on  the  right  Side.  This  second  puncture 
was  scarcely  made,  when  the  patient  fainted ; 
and,  on  recovering  himself,  he  was  afflicted  with 
very  excruciating  pain  and  heat  in  that  part  of 
the  abdomen,  which  were  quickly  followed  by 
general  fever.  The  patient  came  into  the  Val 
de  Grace,  where  this  state  lasted  for  some  days, 
and  then  yielded  to  an  antiphlogistic  treatment; 
but  the  pains  for  which  he  had  submitted  to  acu- 
puncturation were  not  the  least  changed,  nor  did 
this  method  relieve  him. 

M.  Beclard  mentions,  on  this  subject,  that 
fainting  is  a  common  accident  from  acupunctura- 
tion, and  which  he  had  very  recently  observed 
in  the  case  of  an  individual,  into  whose  deltoid 
he  had  passed  five  needles,  on  account  of  an"  ex- 
tremely severe  rheumatic  pain  situated  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  which  has  since  disappeared. 
He  considers  the  operation  as  by  no  means  free 
from  risk,  and  quotes  the  case  of  a  peron  into 
whose  leg  he  had  passed  a  needle,  to  relieve  a 
severe  pain  there.  No  sooner  was  the  needle 
introduced,  (doing  which  gave  great  pain,)  than 
the  patient  was  seized  with  syncope,  lasting  for 
some  time,  and  which  did  not  yield  without  giv- 
ing rise  to  high  delirium.  This  nervous  excite- 
ment gradually  abated,  but  the  patient  remained 
the  whole  of  the  day  in  a  state  of  torpor  or  dul- 
ness,  which  at  length  disappeared.  An  ;Jbcess 
was  afterwards  slowly  formed  at  the  seat  of '•he 


beings  to  each  other,  and  the  situation    of  it   is 
here,  posteriorly,  on  both  sides  of  inhabitiveness, 
just  here    about,  (placing  the  hand    on  that  part 
of  the  skull).  If  you  find  this  cerebral  part  large, 
you  may  depend   upon    it    that  such  individuals 
are  very  fond  of  attaching  themselves  to   beings 
around  them.     This  feeling  induces  beings  to  be- 
come attached  to  persons,  as  the  preceding  doest  puncture.— Archives  generates. 
to  places.     I  say  that  this  feeling  is  found  in  an-| 
imals;    will  you  then  call   it   a   moral   feeling? 
We   see    it  in  beings  not  at  all  famous  for   their 
moral   actions.     There  are  certain  communities 
very  much  attached  to  each  other.    We  find  that 
criminals  form  great  attachments  to  each  other, 

and  some  have  killed  themselves  rather  than  be- 1  lids.  When  persons  are  from  necessity  obliged 
tray  their  companions,  whilst  others  do  mischief  to  sleep  in -them,  :t  will  be  advisable  eveiy 
to  their  friends3  and  even  have  killed  them. [morning,  immediately  after  rising,  to  disnlar.c 


TO    CORRECT  THE  VITIATED  ATMOSPHERE    IN 
BED-CHAMBERS. 
Small  closets  and  concealed  beds  are  extrerrely 
injurious,  especially  to  young  people  and  iiiva- 
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all  the  bed-clothes,  and  if  the  sky  be  serene,  to 
open  the  door  and  vvindo  *s.  The  various  me- 
tiods  which  luxury  has  invented  to  make  houses 
close  and  warm,  contribute  not  a  tittle  to  render 
them  unwholesome.  No  house  can  be  whole- 
some unless  the  air  has  a  free  passage  through 
it.  For  which  reason,  houses  ought  daily  to  be 
Tentilated  by  opening  opposite  windows,  and 
admitting  a  current  of  fresh  air  into  every  room- 
Beds,  instead  of  being  made  up  as  soon  as  peo- 
ple rise  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down,, 
and  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  from  the  open  win- 
dows through  the  day.  This  will  expel  any 
noxious  vapour  and  cannot  fail  to  promote  the 
health  of  the. inhabitants. 

In  Germany,  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  espe- 
cially in  houses  exposed  to  the  meridian  sun,  a 
capacious  vessel  filled  with  cold  water  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  a  room  ;  and  a  few  green  branch- 
es (or  as  many  as  it  will  hold,)  of  lime,  birch, 
or  willow-tree,  are  plunged  with  the  lower  ends 
into  the  fluid.  By  this  easy  expedient,  the 
apartment  is,  in  a  short  time,  rendered  much 
cooler;  the  evaporation  of  the  water  producing 
this  desirable  effect  in  sultry  weather,  without 
any  detriment  to  health.  Besides,  the  exhala- 
tion of  green  plants,  under  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  greatly  tends  to  purify  the  air;  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  remain  in 
the  apartment  after  nightfall,  or  in  the  shade. 


of  mind,  that  complete  self-possession,  that  instantane- 
ous and  intuitive  perception  of  what  is  proper  and  ex- 
pedient, which  alone  can  command  and  insure  success. 
They  are,  in  a  word,  destitute  of  the  natural  tact,  that 
instructive  sensibility  to  every  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  every  symptom  which  a  word,  a  look,  or 
a  movement  may  indicate,  and  which,  though  no  art, 
is  superior  to  all  art,  and  can  never  be  learned  in  any 
school. " 

Dr  Hawks,  in  the  present  case,  pronounced  the  dis- 
location to  be  accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  aceta- 
bulum. Dr  Nathan  Smith,  whose  opinion,  though  b}r 
no  means  infallible,  is  to  be  respected  in  matters  of 
Surgery,  pronounces  confidently  that  no  dislocation  ex- 
ists, and  perhaps  never  did  exist,  and  that  if  there  is 
any  derangement  of  the  bones,  it  is  merely  a  fracture. 
Dr  Brown,  an  old  and  very  respectable  physician  and 
surgeon,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and 
whose  character  we  are  sorry  the  counsel  for  the  defen- 


expert  and  successful  operators  of  the  age,  and  whose 
opinions  in  matters  of  surgery  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
yielded  to  that  of  any  other  person  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  .  » 

Feeling,  as  we  do,  a  mingled  sentiment  of  indigMpJ 
tion  and  pity,  at  the  conduct  and  misfortunes  of  the  un 
fortunate  sufferer,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  above 
Report,  we  cannot  conclude  this  hasty  notice,  without 
an  earnest  hope  that  he  will  compromise  his  feelings 
with  the  u  Good  Samaritan,"  mitigate  the  ingratitude  of 
an  unrighteous  prosecution,  sustain  with  resignation 
the  ill  his  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  upon  which  he  may  for- 
ever speculate  without  satisfaction,  and  the  true  nature 
of  which  death  and  dissection  can  alone  fully  develope 
to  a  curious  and  interested  public. 

Long  as  this  article  appears,  it  is  but  a  mere  outline 
of  a  subject  of  immense  importance  to  the  professional 
community.  New  and  various  surgical  facts  are  before 
us,  and  sureiy  they   deserve  investigation.      Because 


dant  has  so  unhappily  mistaken,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  j  they  come  before  us  as  novelties,  they  are  not  to  be 


that  it  was  originally  a  simple  luxation : — while  the 
faculty  of  Boston,  who  assisted  in  the  second  operation, 
a°-ree  nem.  con.  that  it  was  a  backward  and  downward 
dislocation  in  the  ischialic  notch. 

In  opposition  to  the  faculty  of  Boston,  we  find  arrayed 
the  testimony  of  Dr  Smith,  and  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  former  of  whom  may  be  mistaken,  while  we 
are  certain  the  latter  is  not  always  incontrovertibly 
correct ;  and  he  allows  the  possibility  of  such  a  dislo- 
The  purity   of  air  may    be   also    restored  by   cation.     It  was,  indeed,  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 


wetting  a  cloth  in  water  mixed  with  quick  lime, 
hanging  it  in  a  room  until  it  become  dry,  and 
renewing  the  operation  so  long  as  it  appears 
needful.  « 


li^WLITWI. 


Report  of  the  Trial  of  an  Action,  Charles  Loxvell 
against  John  Faxon  and  Micajah  Hawks,  Doc- 
tors in  Medicine,  Defendants,  for  Malpractice 
in  the  capacity  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  /widen  at 
Machias,  for  the  County  of  Washington — June 
Term,   1824.    Before  the  Hon.  Nathan  Weston, 


Jr-  Justice  of  the   Court. 
Paine.     1825. 


Portland.    D.  &  S. 


(Concluded  from  page  60.) 
"We  now  come  to  the  opinions  given  in  the  trial — and 
we  might  here  express  our  astonishment  at  their  extra- 
ordinary exposition,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
so  confidently  advanced,  if  it  were  not  every  where 
proverbi-lj  that  "doctors  disagree."  The  difficulties, 
however^tef  always  absolutely  ascertaining  the  posi- 
tion of  a  dislocated  femur,  from  the  complication  and 
derangement  of  the  parts — the  changes  which  speedily 
take  place  after  the  accident,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
duction— lessen,  in  no  small  degree,  our  surprise  at  the 
remarkable  discrepance  in  the  present  case.  On  such 
a  subject,  too,  "  it  is  much  easier  to  speculate  wisely, 
than  to  execute  skilfully.  Some  men  may  entertain 
the  best  theory  in  the  world,  and  yet  be  utterly  unfit 
for  practical  service.  The}-  may  talk  sensibly  enough, 
prescribe  well,  and  resolve  how  to  act  in  any  given  or 
supposable  emergency  ;  but  when  the  trying  crisis  ar- 
rives, they  know  not  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
peculiar  features  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  or 
when  to  seize  upon  the  favorable  moment  for  prompt 
decision,  or  how  to  gain  access  to  the  heart  or  under- 
standing ;  or  in  what  direction  to  turn  the  popular  cur- 
rent, or  whether  to  exercise  extraordinary  lenity,  or 


the  defendants  that  they  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
last  edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work,  in  which  he 
declares  unequivocally,  that  there  is  no  such  accident 
as  a  backward  and  downward  dislocation  of  the  hip.  He, 
indeed,  admits  the  dislocation  in  the  ischialic  ntteJu  but 
declares  it  must  be  backward  and  upward.  Whetn%- 
this  opinion  is  to  be  ta.ken  in  opposition  to  the  Boston 
faculty,  in  the  present  case,  we  lea>;<=-  for  others  to  de- 
termine. Arrayed,  as  it  was,  v  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  confident  extrication,  it  unquestionably 
had  great  weight  with  the  court  and  jury,  and  operated 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  defendants. 

The  difference  of  opinion  in  the  case,  is  certainly  the 
most  remarkable — and  to  medical  jurists  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Trial.  It  seems  to  be  a  contest  of 
interest  and  feeling  and  passion— skill  and  learning  and 
experience  on  the  one  hand,  and  error  of  judgment  and 
positive  assumption  on  the  other.  How  any  man,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  believe  the  hip  is 
not  dislocated,  is  to  us  unaccountable — and  to  tell  the 
patient  so,  seems  to  be  planting  thorns  upon  his  pillow, 
to  goad  and  harass  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. — 
Dr  Hawks  is  a  gentleman  of  considerable  experience  in 
his  profession,  and  is  allowed  by  Dr  Smith  to  be  a  good 
anatomist.  He  has  operated  successfully  in  two  or 
three  cases  of  luxation  of  the  hip  joint,  and  prophesied 
correctly  when  he  told  Lowell  that  a  mis-step  might 
cripple  him  for  life.  If  he  erred  in  giving  an  opinion 
on  the  last  state  of  Lowell's  case,  he  was  not  in  this 
surpassed  by  Dr  Smith,  who,  we  believe,  is  now  unwil- 
ling to  speak  confidently  on  the  subject. 

We  might  say  something  of  the  complaisance  exer- 
cised by  the  counsel  towards  the  facult}',  who  were 
not  particularly  interested  in  favor  of  the  defendants  ; 
but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  pardonable  in  such  a  situation, 
and  in  so  important  a  case — and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  he  feels  great  courtesy  towards  those,  whose  opin- 
ion he  is  so  often  obliged  to  refer  to,  to  strengthen  the 
most  important  parts  of  his  defence.     Dr  Warren  is  cer- 


extraordinary  severity.      They  have  not  the  presence  tainly  one  of  the  best  anatomists,  and  one  of  the  most 


neglected,  nor  should  those  who  strive  with  the  most 
industry  to  raise  the  medical  character  of  our  country, 
be  treated  like  outlaws  and  villains.  The  difference  of 
opinion  which  has  given  color  to  this  legal  transaction, 
among  the  different  eminent  surgeons,  does  not,  in  our 
humble  estimation,  involve  the  professional  reputation 
of  a  single  individual :  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the 
strongest  hopes  that  it  will  lead  to  inquiry — and  if  it  is 
conducted  in  a.  proper  temper,  instead  of  injuring  the 
usefulness,  or  bringing  the  chirurgical  knowledge  of 
any  one  of  the  faculty  in  question,  it  may  be  the  direct 
means  of  bringing  forward  Dr  Warren  as  the  discrimi- 
nator, as  well  as  describer,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  dislo- 
cation, which,  though  not  unknown  to  Sir  Astley  Coop- 
er, yet  with  all  his  opportunities  and  experience,  he 
has  never  seen.  While  we  highly  respect  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  we  would  not  be  thought  to  con- 
sider him  the  only  authority  in  practical  surgery.  We 
are  perfectly  aware  that  great  diversity  of  opinions,, 
among  the  most  learned  and  respected  authors,  has  ex- 
isted in  relation  to  this  very  subject,  which  has  caused 
so  much  legal  investigation,  and  which  has  given  birth 
to  this  review:  different  sides  have  been  taken,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  different  men— and  the  .fact 
that  Sir  Astley  has  never  met  with  a  like  case,  in  thir- 
ty years1  practice,  does  not  disprove  its  existence,  but 
only  shows  its  unfrequency ;  and  further,  it  explains  to 
us,  in  the  plainest  language,  why  he  should  not  believe 
in  such  a  case.  "  Audi  alteram  partem"— hear  both 
sides,  is  as  good  a  maxim  in  a  medical  as  in  a  legal  dis-« 
eussion. 

The  mere  we  examine  this  trial,  the  warmer  we  feel, 
— because  there  is  a  convincing  testimony  of  something 
in  it  important  to  the  medical  world.  It  appears  that 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Boston  faculty — whom, 
the  counsel  seemed  to  treat  with  unwarrantable  levity 
— discouraged  the  prosecution,  as  they  had  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  case,  and  no  possible  motive  for 
misrepresentation.  We  do  suppose  they  may  have,  or 
at  least,  ought  to  say  a  word  on  their  own  account,  and 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  full  and  dis- 
tinct exposition  of  their  own  opinions,  might  give  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect  than  that  which  the  bare  opinion 
of  Sir  Astley  seems  to  present. 

It  is  becoming  too  fashionable  among  a  certain  class 
of  physicians,  to  court  popularity,-by  finding  fault  with 
their  superiors.  Scarcely  a  month  has  passed  away, 
since  an  eminent  surgeon,  (Dr  Batchelder),  performed 
an  important  operation,  which  not  only  saved  a  valua-< 
ble  life,  but  does  honor  to  the  medical  character  of 
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New-England,  and  up  comes  a  host  of  mushroom  cri- 
tics, like  gad-flies  round  a  lion  ;  but  few  listen  to  their 
buzz  but  themselves,  and  their  stings  are  as  harmless  as 
their  influence  is  limited. — Dr  Hawks  has  been  ill- 
treated  and  wronged ;  but  his  character  has  been  estab- 
lished, his  merits  admitted,  and  if  he  now  improves  the 
remainder  of  his  professional  life,  with  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  be  a  useful  man,  public  confidence  awaits 
him  on  the  one  hand,  and  honor  and  blessings  on  the 
other. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Medical  College  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.— The  Columbian  College  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  instituted  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  winter  of  1821.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1824,  the  Medical  Department  was  organized, 
and  professors  appointed  ;  and  in  March,  1825,  a  course 
of  Lectures  commenced  on  the  different  branches  of 
Medicine.  In  order  to  embrace  all  the  beaefits  of  a 
winter  school,  the  Lectures  will  annually  commence  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  continue  to  the 
last  of  February.  During  this  period,  Lectures  will  be 
delivered  daily,  and  full  courses  be  given  on  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  Medicine.  The  Medical  Professors  are  : 
Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  James  M.  Staughton,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  Surgery.  Thomas  Henderson,  M.  D.  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  N.  W.  Wor- 
thington,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  Ed- 
ward Cutbush,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Fre- 
derick May,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Obstetrics.  The  Me- 
dical College,  situated  in  a  central  part  of  the  city, 
about  equidistant  from  the  Capitol  and  President's 
House,  is  a  commodious  building,  and  well  fitted  up 
with  apartments  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Laws  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  government  of  the  Medical 
Department :  "  Each  Student,  before  he  can  receive 
the  ticket  of  any  Professor,  shall  pay  five  dollars  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College,  shall  have  has  name  enroll- 
ed on  the  College  books,  and  receive  a  ticket  of  matri- 
culation, as  evidence  that  he  has  placed  himself  under 
the  government  of  the  Trustees  and  Medical  Professors. 
The  fees  for  attendance  on  the  Lectures  shall  be  15 
dollars  to  each  Professor  for  the  course.  No  Student 
shall  be  admitted  to  examination  for  a  Medical  degree, 
till — 1st,  He  shall  have  attended  each  Professor  dur- 
ing two  full  courses,  or  one  full  course  in  this  College, 
and  one  in  some  other  respectable  Medical  Institution. 
2d,  He  shall  have  studied  three  years  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  regular  Physician.  3d,  He  shall  have  sat- 
isfied the  Medical  Professors  of  his  classical  attain- 
ments, if  he  be  not  a  graduate  in  the  Arts.  4th,  He 
shall  have  entered  his  name  with  the  Dean  of  the  Med- 
ical Department,  as  a  candidate  for  graduation,  and  de- 
livered to  him  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  some  Med- 
ical subject,  Ihirty  days,  at  least,  before  the  close  of 
the  course.  Before  a  candidate  can  receive  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  he  must  pay  30  dolls,  to  the  Medical  Profes- 
sors for  examination,  and  5  dollars  to  the  Treasurtr  of 
the  College  for  his  diploma." 


Hydrophobia. — A  child  in  Upper  Canada,  bit  by  a 
man  dog,  and  exhibiting  the  usual  appearance  in  the 
sublingural  glands,  has  been  perfectly  restored,  by  the 
careful  and  repeated  application  of  the  lancet  and  caus- 
tic to  the  pimples  and  tumors  beneath  the  tongue. 
These  tumors  made  their  appearance  on  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  da}  after  the  bite,  and  were  immediately  dis- 
chanr^d  by  the  lancet.  The  same  process  on  every  re- 
appearance of  the  tumors,  produced  a  cure  of  this 
alarming  disease  in  about  a  week. — JY.  Y.  Statesman. 

Half-Pay  Surgeons. — The  pay  established — called 
half  pay,  to  British  Naval  Surgeons,  when  they  retire 
from  office,  is  as  follows. — Physicians,  after  10  years 
service,  per  diem,  11.  1.?.  After  3  years  service,  15s. 
Under  that  time,  10*.  6d.  Surgeons,  six  years  service, 
6*.  Under  that  time,  os.  Surgeon's  Mates,,  three 
years  service,  3*.  Two  years  service,  2s.  Dispensor3  of 
medicine,  5*.  

The  Trial. — Mr  Abernethy  has  finally  got  a  ver- 
dict in  his  favor,  against  the  editor  of  the   Lancet,  for 


publishing  his  lectures, — but  the  latter  gentleman  says 
he  shall  appeal  to  the  house  of  Peers.  k'  Had  his  lord- 
ship, (the  chancellor)  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  this  case,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  his  decision  would  have  been  different ;  and  in  the 
house  of  Peers,  after  our  witnesses  shall  have  been  ex- 
amined, we  confidently  anticipate  that  his  lordship  will 
stoutly  advocate  the  legality  and  propriety  of  publish- 
ing the  lectures  of  all  Protected  Hospital  Surgeons.'''' 

Small  Pox. — The  Cheraw  Intelligencer  states,  that 
the  small-pox  has  made  its  appearance  at  Columbia, 
capital  of  South  Carolina,  under  circumstances  which 
render  it  probable  its  devastations  will  be  extensive. 


Poison. — An  insane  woman  in  Salem,  Con.  lately 
went  six  miles  to  procure  laudanum,  some  of  which  she 
administered  to  her  two  children,  and  some  she  took 
herself.  One  child  died — the  other,  and  the  woman 
recovered. — Palladium. 


Dysentery. — The  Concord  (N.  H.)  Repository 
says  that  in  that  town  and  several  others  in  the  vicini- 
ty, an  unusual  degree  of  sickness  has  prevailed  since 
the  extreme  heat  in  July.  The  disorder  most  com- 
mon,  is   the  dysentery. 

Mummification. — In  England  Dr  Granville  has  dis- 
covered by  dissecting  a  mummy,  the  age  at  which  she 
died,  and  the  disease.  He  has  also  discovered  the 
mode  of  "  Mummification,"  so  as  to  have  successfully 
practised  it.  

Dr  Zoluckoffer. — This  gentleman,  a  well  known 
resident  of  Middleburg,  Maryland,  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Delaware. 

To  Correspondents. — We  beg  a  little  indulgence 
for  omitting  the  review  of  Dr  Miner's  treatise  on  Ty- 
phus Syncopalis,  as  we  are  so  plentifully  supplied  with 
previov,,  articles,  if  has  been  impossible  to  give  it  a 
place,  v..ithout  neglecting  those  whohave  a  prior  claim. 

By  tjgs  politeness  of  the  author,  Charles  Caldwell, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clini- 
cal Practice,  in  Transylvania  University,  we  have  been 
presented  with  an  octavo  pamphlet,  of  one  hundred 
pages,  entitled  Elements  of  Phrenology.  It  was  so  re- 
cently received,  we  have  not  yet  found  time  to  give  it 
a  thorough  perusal, — and  although  we  have  been  the 
most  credvdous  persons  in  existence,  in  relation  to  phre- 
nological doctrines,  this  work  has  given  an  entire  new 
direction  to  our  thoughts.  The  style  is  excellent,  and 
we  recommend  the  book  to  our  friend^,  as  something 
which  abounds  with  more  common  sense,  than  any  oth- 
er publication  on  this  interesting  subject,  which  is  now 
extant. — By  the  politeness  of  W'mslow  Lewis,  M.D.  of  this 
City,  we  have  been  favored  with  the  loan  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  correct  manuscript  of  Mr  Lawrence's  Lectures 
on  the  Eye,  and  Mr  Abernethy's  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
delivered  in  London  in  1324 — from  which  we  contem- 
plate making  extracts,  at  a  future  period,  as  they  have 
never  yet  been  published.  We  wish  that  many  of  our 
acquaintances  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  who  have 
squandered  the  bank  stock  of  an  indulgent  father,  in 
racing  through  Europe,  had  returned  home  with  as  ma- 
ny evidences  of  having  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  medical  science,  as  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned. 

The  editor  acknowledges  the  ce-mpliments  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  Worcester,  accompanied  with  the  promise  of 
a  barrel  of  beer,  which  he  says  is  in  payment  for  the-sat- 
isfaction  which  he  derived  from  reading  an  article  on 
that  excellent  beverage,  which  was  copied  from  this 
Journal.  In  order  to  be  as  generous  as  himself,  we  pro- 
pose sending  a  bottle  of  it  to  each  of  our  brother  edit- 
ors who  gave  the  article  publicity  in  their  own  papers. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OP  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  August  20  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
Jlng.  12. — Isaac  Jones,  jun.  13  mo;  Caroline  Benes- 
ford,  3.  13th.— Emily  Gibbs,  18  ;  Elizabeth  O.  Wright, 
8  mo.  14th,— Elizabeth  Willard,  54;  Mary  Heming- 
way, 45.  15th. — David  Babcock,  6  ;  Francis  E.  Gray, 
17.  16th. —  Mary  Ann  Forbes,  52  ;  Thomas  B.  Ham- 
mond, 6  ;  James  Munroe  Hurd.  17th. — Patty  Bowlin, 
49  ;  Ammi  C.  Morse,  3  ;  Harriet  Snow,  3  ;  John  Powers, 
40;  Abigail  SheUon,  5  mo;  Achseh  Whitney.  18th. — 
Harriet  F.  Chester,  18  mo  ;  George  H.  Titcomb,  4  mo. 

19th.— Emily  F.  Bridgman,  10  mo;  Cordelia  R.  Crafts, 
21  mo  ;  Joseph  Lawrence,  juh.  4  days ;   Domi- 


nick ; 


Burch ;   Joseph  Howe,  9  mo.      20th. 


Philip  Curtis,  39. 

Hooping-Cough,  2 — Croup,  1 — Diarrhoea,  1 — Dys- 
entery, 3 — Liver  Complaint,  2 — Drowned,  2 — Dropsy, 
1 — Scarlet  Fever,  1 — Putrid  Sore  Throat,  1 — Consump- 
tion, 1 — Canker,  1 — Choleta  Infantum,  1 — Infantile,  1 
— Inflammation  on  the  Brain,  1 — Lung  Fever,  1 — Sup- 
posed to  be  Murdered,  1 — Stillborn,  1.     City  Poor,  2. 


Died — In  Baltimore,  after  a  short  illness,  Dr  Cosm» 
G.  Stkvenson. 

In  Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  Dr  John  S.  Hughs,  aged 
aged  55,  beloved,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,for  his  benevolence,philanthropy  and  charity. 

In  Durham,  Con.  Dr  John  J.  Catlin,  aged  35. 


Berkshire  Medical  Institution, 

Connected  with  Williams  College. 

THE  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  located  in  Pitts- 
field,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  in  the  centre  of  a  dense 
and  enlightened  population,  presents  many  advantage! 
to  the  medical  student.  Its  prosperity  has  been  great 
beyond  example,  and  constant  efforts  are  making  to 
render  it  a  desirable  place  to  attain  a  thorough  and  ac- 
complished medical  education.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  trustees  for  the  personal  accommoda- 
tion and  instruction  of  those  who  may  resort  to  the  in- 
stitution. There  are  two  spacious  and  elegant  build- 
ings containing  convenient  apartments  for  students, 
large  and  properly  constructed  lecture-rooms,  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  minerals,  a  valuable  herbarium,  and 
an  anatomical  museum,  embracing  a  great  variety  of 
models  and  preparations.  It  also  contains  many  speci- 
mens of  Natural  History.  The  anatomical  theatre  is 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
lecture  term  commences  on  the  second  Wednesday  hi 
September,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks.  Medical  de- 
grees are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  lectures  and  at 
the  annual  commencement  at  Williams  College.  Gen- 
tlemen who  have  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
cine,  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  those  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  any  regularly  incorporated  medical  school,  in 
which  the  lectures  are  given  by  an  equal  number  of 
lecturers  or  professors,  are  admitted  gratuitously.  The 
requisites  for  an  examination  for  a  degree  are,  a  good 
moral  character,  three  years  study  (including  the  time, 
devoted  to  lectures)  with  a  regularly  practising  physi- 
cian an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  one  of 
which  must  have  been  in  this  institution  The  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  degrees  commence.*  on  Thurs- 
day preceding  the  close  of  the  lecture  term.  Disserta- 
tions must  be  lodged  with  the  Dean  of  the  FacuU;'  at 
least  four  weeks  previous  to  commencement. 

Faculty— John  P.  Batchelder,  M.  D.  Surgery  and 
Physiology— Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.  General  Anat- 
omy and "Physiology— -Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D.  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine — John  De  la  Matter,  M.  D. 
Mat.  Med.  Pharm.  and  Obstetrics— Stephen  W.  Wil- 
liams, M.  D.  Mtdical  Jurisprudence — Chester  Dewey, 
A.  A.  S.  Bot.  Min.  Chem.  and  Nat.  Phil. 

Fees  for  the  whole  course,  40  dells.  Graduating 
Fee,  12  dolls.  Matriculating  Ticket,  3  dolls.  Tick- 
ets of  admission  for  those  who  w  ish  to  attend  the  Lec- 
tures on  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  only  o  dolls.  Board,  including  washing, 
lodging,  and  room-rent,  dol.  1,75  per  week.  The 
Shearer  Premiums  of  twenty  dollars  each,  will  be  dis- 
posed of  in  ihe  following  manner,  viz.— One  to  the  gra- 
duate from  the  last  class  who  shall  present  the  best  dis- 
sertation on  a  given  subject  between  this  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  lecture  term  ;— the  other  to  the 
candidate  from  the  next  succeeding  class,  who  shall 
ptesentthe  best  dissertation  on  any  sirt-iect. 

N.  B.     Those  gentlemen  in  Boston  -vd    its   vicinity, 


who  purpose  attending  the  ensuing  jjf&f  term,  at 
this  Institution,  can  ha've  rooms  prepared.  - 1  reserved 
till  their  arrival,  by  addressing  a  note  to  t  jf  Smith,  at 
the  Medical  Intelligencer  office.  Those  at  a  distance 
and  in  other  Slates,  will  secure  the  same  convenience, 
without  additional  expense,  by  writing  to  Dr  Childs, 
at  the  Institution. 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  August  16,  1825. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Medical  Intelligencer  will  be  re- 
ceived in  Baltimore  by  Dr  Gideon  B.  Smith,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Baltimore  Patriot. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

DR  ROGEt's  ELEVENTH  LECTURE. 

Dr  Roget  entered,  in  his  Eleventh  Lecture, 
into  the  subject  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
the  Organs  of  Vision  in  the  two  first  classes  of 
Vertebrated  animals ;  previous  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  concluded  the  inquiry,  which  he  had 
commenced  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  into  the 
mode  in  which  the  perception  of  a  single  object 
resulted  from  a  double  impression  made  upon  the 
organ  of  sense  ;  a  subject  which  has  occupied  the 
attention,  and  exercised  the  ingenuity,  of  the 
most  subtle  metaphysicians  and  physiologists. 
He  exhibited  an  apparatus  which  he  had  con- 
trived for  the  more  convenient  exhibition  of  the 
phenomenon  discovered  by  Mariotte,  namely, 
that  objects  become  invisible  when  their  images 
were  received  on  that  part  of  the  retina  which 
corresponds  to  the  exlremit}'  of  the  optic  nerve, 
on  its  entrance  into  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The 
hypothesis  by  which  Mariotte  attempted  to  ex- 
plain t his  fact,  and  on  which  he  ventured  to  build 
a  new  theory  of  Vision,  assuming  its  seat  to  be 
the  choroid  coat,  instead  of  the  retina,  was 
shown,  from  several  considerations,  to  be  erro- 
neous. Dr  Roget  also  pointed  out  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance attending  this  phenomenon,  namely, 
that  the  defect  of  sensibility  in  that  particular 
portion  of  the  retina  did  not,  in  any  case,  give 
rise  to  the  perception  of  a  black  spot  in  the  field 
of  Vision,  which  would  have  been  apparent  if  a 
part  possessed  of  sensibility  to  light  were  to  re- 
ceive no  impression  of  light  whatever. 

The  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  to  a  point 
at  the  same  distance  as  the  object  viewed,  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  give  rise  to  a  single  percep- 
tion of  that  object ;  for  it  is  only  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  similar  images  will  be  made  to 
fall  upon  parts  of  the  retina  of  each  eye,  similar- 
ly situated  with  regard  to  their  respective  axes  ; 
and  in  this  case,  the  law  of  projection,  explained 
in  the  preceding  lecture,  finds  its  application  also 
to  the  phenomena  of  singleness  of  Vision  when 
both  eyes  are  employed.  The  movements  re- 
quired in  the  eye,  in  order  to  produce  these  ad- 
justments of  the  optic  axes,  and  the  efforts  of 
which  we  are  conscious  while  we  make  them, 
furnish  means  of  judging  of  the  distances  of  the 
objects  viewed.  It  is  found,  accordingly,  that 
when  one  eye  only  is  used,  it  is  generally  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  distances  with  precision,  or  to 
perform  actions,  such  as  snuffing  a  candle,  or 
threading  a  needle,  which  require  this  accurate 
estimation  of  distances. 

The  theory  which  has  been  laid  down  by  se- 
veral metaphysical  writers,  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  corresponding  points  in  the  two  retina, 
has  received  a  very  remarkable  confirmation  by 
the  singular  affection  of  Vision  to  which  some 
persons  are  liable,  namely,  that  of  seeing  only 
one  half  of  every  object  to  which  they  direct 
their  eyes.  Dr  Wollaston,  who  has  investigated 
this  subject  in  a  paper  which  has  been  lately 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  was 
led  by  these  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prob- 


able distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  of  the  reason  of  their  partial  crossing,  or  se- 
mi-decussation,  as  he  terms  it,  after  they  issue 
from  the  brain,  and  before  they  enter  into  the 
orbits  of  the  eye  on  each  side.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  cor- 
responding points  of  the  retina,  is  not  merely  the 
result  of  experience  or  of  habit,  but  has  a  foun- 
dation in  the  original  structure  of  the  organs 
themselves,  by  which  the  impressions  are  con- 
veyed to  the  sensorium.  Still,  however,  this 
sympathy  does  not  extend  farther  than  the  occa- 
sion calls  for,  since  it  does  not  take  place  with 
regard  to  colors. 

Dr  Roget  next  proceeded    to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  Organ  of  Vision  in  man  and 
n  the  inferior  animals.     Although  many  of  the 
mammalia,  he  observed,  possess  parts  which  are 
not  met  with  in  the  human  eye,  there  is  no  part 
found  in  the  latter  which  is  altogether   peculiar 
to  man.     The  central  foramen,  and  yellow  trans- 
parent spot  discovered  in  (he  human  eye  by  So- 
emmering, has  been  found  to  exist  in  many  spe- 
cies of  apes,  both  of  the  old  and  new    continent, 
and  also  in  some  species  of  lizards.     The    incli- 
nation of  the   optic    axes   to    the   vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  middle    of  the    head,  was 
traced  in  various  tribes  of  quadrupeds,  from  the 
human  conformation,  in  which  they   are    nearly 
parallel,  to  those  animals  in  which   they  form  a 
very   obtuse    angle,  or   almost   coincide   into   a 
straight  line,  so  that  each  eye  has  for  its  field  of 
vision   portions  of  separate  hemispheres.     This 
gradation,  with   regard  to  the  lateral  position  of 
the   eyes,  was  also    traced  in  the    class  of  birds 
and  reptiles.     The  remarkable  violation  of  the 
law  of  symmetry  which  takes  place  in  the  fami- 
ly of  pleuronectas,  or  flat  fish,  as  they  are  called, 
and  in  which  both  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  mouth, 
are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  was  noticed, 
and  its  consequences  traced,  in  the  singular   dis- 
tortion observable  in  all  the  organs  of  the  senses 
of  these  animals.     The  forms  and   situations    of 
the  orbits,  and  the  course    taken    by    the    optic 
nerves,  which  sometimes  decussate  and  at  other 
times  cross  one  another  without  any  decussation, 
were  described.     The  relative  magnitude  of  the 
eye,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the    bodv,  al- 
so afforded  matter  for  many  interesting  remark*, 
as   illustrating  the  connexion  of  structure    with 
the  modes  of  life  to  which  each  respective  spe- 
cies of  animal    is    destined    by    Nature.     Thus, 
while  she  has,  on  the  one  hand,  bestowed  great 
acuteness  of  sight  on  predacious    animals,  which 
pursue  their  prey   by  the  chace  ;    she    has  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  endowed  those  that  are   sub- 
ject to  be  pursued,  with    corresponding    powers 
of  vision,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  discover 
their  enemies  from  afar,  and  fly  from  the  threat- 
ened danger.     The  peculiarities  in  the   eyes   of 
nocturnal  animals,  and  in  those    which,  like   the 
mole,  burrow  under   ground,  were    noticed  ;    as 
also  the  singular   conformation  of  the  mus  typh- 
lus,  or  blind  rat,  the  zemni  of  Pallas,  in  which  a 
minute  black  point,  concealed  under  the   skin,  is 
the  only  vestige  that  can  be  traced  of  the  Organ 
of  Vision.     The  various  forms  of  the   pupil  in 


different  quadrupeds,  its  range  of  contraction, 
and  voluntary  movements  in  the  cat  kind  ;  the 
fringed  curtains  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  iris  in  the  horse  ;  the  transverse  lines  exhib- 
ited in  the  retina  of  the  hare  and  iabbit;  were 
explained  in  detail,  and  exhibited  in  drawings 
and  preparations. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  eyes 
of  quadrupeds  occurs  in  the  part  which  has  been 
termed  the  tapetum,  where,  from  the  absence  of 
pigmentum  nigrum,  and  the  glistening  polished 
surface  of  the  tunica  ruyschiana,  the  most  bril- 
liant colors  are  reflected.  The  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  trace  a  connexion  between 
these  colors,  and  the  particular  habits  of  the  an- 
imal with  regard  to  the  procuring  of  its  food, 
were  stated,  and  shown  to  be  fallacious  in  num- 
berless instances.  The  color  of  the  iris  has  a 
relation  to  the  color  of  the  hair;  so  that  even 
in  spotted  dogs  and  rabbits  the  iris  frequently 
exhibits  a  similar  mixture  of  different  colors. 

The  different  modes  in  which  the  cornea  is 
joined  to  the  sclerotic  coat  were  next  adverted 
to  ;  and  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  suspensory 
or  choanoid  muscle,  as  it  has  been  called,  which 
is  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  and  exists  neither  in 
the  human  species  nor  in  the  monkey  tribe,  were 
pointed  out.  The  mechanism  of  the  nictitating 
membrane,  or  third  eyelid,  was  described,  and 
the  purposes  to  whxh  it  is  subservient  in  the 
lower  animals,  were  explained. 

The  remainder  of  the  Lecture  was  employed, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances worthy  of  notice  in  the  eyes  of  Birds. 
The  chief  peculiarities  in  their  internal  structure 
are  manifestly  intended  to  facilitate  the  vision  of 
objects  through  a  medium  of  great  rarity,  and  to 
infer  a  very  extensive  power  of  accommodation 
to  perfect  Vision  at  various  distances.  The  secu- 
rity afforded  to  the  sclerotic  coat  by  the  provi- 
sion of  a  circle  of  bony  plates,  which  are  slightly 
moveable  upon  one  another,  is  thus  rendered 
compatible  with  sufficient  alteration  of  shape  in 
the  coats  of  the  eye  to  admit  of  this  wide  range 
of  adaptation.  The  curious  plicated  structure  of 
the  marsupium,  which  arises  from  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina,  and  extends  a  considerable 
way  inlo  the  vitrious  humor,  is  provided  for  some 
purpose,  which,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
conjectures  that  have  been  hazarded  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  still  involved  in  obscurity,  and  of  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the  opera- 
tion with  any  of  the  known  principles  of  optics. 


DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 

ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 

On  the  Origin  of  Typhus  Fever,  in  which  its  Con- 
tagious or  Non-conta gious  nature  is  considered. 

(Continued  from  page  62.) 
Some  facts  may  now  be  adduced  to  show  that 
typhus  really  does  arise  from  a  peculiar  terres- 
trial exhalation.  A  very  respectable  man  whom 
I  attended,  and  who  labored  under  a  very  severe 
continued  typhus,  marked  by  petechias,  brown 
tongue,  and  enlarged  glands  in  the  groin,  con- 
tracted the  affection,  with  four  or  five  other  per- 
sons, from  having  stood  in  .a  kitchen,  the  floor  of 
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which  had  been  overflowed  by  a   slimy  and  of- 
fensive fluid  from  choked  drains.     Before    I   re- 
tired from  my  late  office  as  Physician  to  the  Fe- 
ver Hospital,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two    children 
weie  sent  in,  all   affected   by  typhus.     The   ac- 
count which  this  man  and  his  wife  gave  of  them- 
selves was   this,  that   they    had    been    into    the 
house   adjoining  to  their  own    when  the   family 
had  a  fever,  and  that  they  had  caught  it    there. 
1  went  to  the  village  from    which    these   people 
came,  and  took   one   of  my  pupils    with  me,  but 
on  inquiry  we  found  that    the  fever    which    had 
taken  place  in  the  adjoining  house  was  the  scar- 
let fever,  and   that  it   had   occurred  more  than 
four  months  before  this  man's  family    had    been 
attacked  by    typhus.     This  may  caution  you  as 
to  the    implicit   reception  of  human   testimony. 
On  further  investigation  I   ascertained,  that   the 
fever  which  had  appeared  in  this  family  in  some 
had  been  intermittent,  in  others  had  been  remit- 
tent in  the  beginning  and  had  afterwards  become 
continued.     Besides  this  was  the  spot  where  ty- 
phus usually  broke  out  in  that  village,  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  an  open  common  sewer.  A  young 
physician,  a  pupil  of  mine,  lodged    in    a   house, 
the  mistress  of  which    was  attacked  by   typhus, 
the  drains    being  in    a  bad   situation    and  state. 
She    recovered.     Sometime,  several    weeks   in- 
deed afterwards,  the  servant  was    attacked,  and 
also  recovered  ;    but  my  young  friend  took    the 
alarm  about  malaria   and  changed  his  lodgings. 
Many   months  afterwards   he   returned   to    this 
house,  and  being   fatigued    by    long  walks,  and 
broken  up  by  hard  study,  he  had  not  been  there 
long  till  he  in  like  manner  was  attecked  bj    ty- 
phus, but  he  also  got  well.     There  is  one  house 
in  the  Borough,  in  which  I  have  attended  three 
persons  successively  for  typhus,  the  last  of  whom 
was  one   of  my  pupils,  and    he    informed  me, 
from  inquiries    made    after   his  recover}',    that 
though  in  a  few  years  the  families  had  been  re- 
peatedly changed,  yet  that  some  of  the    mem- 
bers of  each  family  had  been  attacked.     A  com- 
mon open  sewer  runs  behind  the   house.     The 
Borough  is  one  of  the    districts    where    malaria 
prevails,  and  the  drains  are  in  a  very  bad   state 
in  many  places.     Again,  at  the    west    end  of  the 
town,  four  persons  were  seized  by  typhus  on  the 
clearing  out  of  a   foul   dirt-hole.     A   friend   of 
mine,  who  practised  long  in  Demarara,  came  to 
the  same  conclusions,  namely,  that  typhus  arose 
from  malaria,  and  that  it  was  intermittent,  remit- 
tent, or  continued.     On  one  occasion  typhus  at- 
iacked  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  in  the  bar- 
racks ;    and  walking  one  day  round  with  an  offi- 
cer he  observed  that  the  pales  were    blackened 
at  a  particular  spot,  and  as  the    wind  blew  from 
that   quarter   towards    the    barracks,  it   struck 
them,  that  "the  cause  of  the  fever  emanated  from 
that  spot.     It  was  examined,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  an  old  drain,  which   had  been  filled  up    with 
vegetable  matter  then  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 
It  was  cleared  out,  and  typhus  disappeared  from 
the  barracks.     My  friend  met  with   other  exam- 
ples of  the  same  kind  equally  remarkable.     Now 
I  ask  you  as  honest  men  of  common  sense,  I  ask 
you  as  the  pure  guardians  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  the  genuine  lovers  of  the    medical  science, 
whether  all  these   facts,  relatively  and  conjunc- 
tively considered,  do  not  show  that  malaria,  and 
not  human  contagion,  is  the  private  source  of  ty- 
phus fever?     The  investigation   of  the   circum- 
stances under  which  malaria  is  formed  is  one  of 


the  most  important  to  which  a  philosopher  and 
philanthropist  can  direct  his  mind  and  heart, 
rhe  formation  of  this  miasm  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  and 
warmth,  favoring  the  decomposition  perhaps 
both  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  DrDwight, 
an  American  divine  and  traveller,  has  perhaps 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  discovery  of 
this  subtile  agent.  When  on  his  travels  about 
the  lakes  of  America,  he  found  that  typhus  did 
not  prevail  round  the  margin  of  lakes,  which 
were  fed  by  natural  springs,  and  which  were 
bright  upon  the  surface  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  did  prevail  around  the  margin  of  those  artifi- 
cial lakes  which,  not  being  thus  fed,  were  not 
only  dull  upon  the  surface,  but  covered  occasion- 
ally by  a  dirty  film,  which,  on  experiment,  he 
found  to  be  the  putrefactive  product  of  animal- 
culae  which  are  existent  in  vegetable  matter. 
But  I  would  strongly  recommend  you  to  investi- 
gate this  subject,  since  it  involves  the  question 
of  the  prevention  of  a  disorder  which  exists  in 
most  parts  of  the  world. 

Typhus  fever,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
was  much  more  prevalent  in  London  formerly 
than  it  is  now,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
ventilation,  draining,  and  general  cleanliness  of 
the  city.  Erasmus  mentions  that  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  the  royal  drawing-room  was  strewed 
with  hay,  and  we  know  that  the  streets  were 
narrow  and  dirty,  the  houses  ill-drained,  and  the 
general  habits  of  society  much  less  cleanly  than 
at  present.  Though  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  perhaps  we  might  compare  the  state  of 
modern  London  to  that  of  ancient  Rome  for  clean- 
liness and  the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 
Celsus,  Livy,  Slrabo,  and  Virgil,  have  all  allud- 
ed to  malaria,  and  unquestionably  the  health  of 
the  people  was  preserved  by  the  formation  of 
regular  cloacce  to  drain  and  receive  the  filth  of 
the  city.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  curators 
were  appointed  to  cleanse  the  streets  and  keep 
the  cloacas  in  good  condition.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans, tempted  by  their  fine  climate,  lived  much 
in  the  open  air.  Besides,  as  the  government 
conciliated  the  people  as  long  as  any  traces  of 
liberty  remained,  the  public  buildings  were  mag- 
nificent, and  much  frequented  by  them  ;  and  un- 
less great  care  had  been  taken  as  to  cleanliness 


of  the  earth's  surface  in  particular,  typhus  must 
have  been  very  prevalent  there.  What  a  con- 
trast between  ancient  and  modern  Rome  !  What 
a  contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  London  ! 
The  one  has  been  enslaved,  and  the  other  free 
for  ages.  Rome  is  now  not  only  infected  by  the 
malaria  of  the  earth,  but  that  worse  malaria  of 
the  mind,  which  makes  her  the  very  slave  of 
those  barbarians  whom  in  her  better  days  she 
despised;  while  London  nurses  within  her  bosom 
the  pure  spirit  of  independence,  which,  leading 
from  one  improvement  to  another,  has  already 
made  her  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  which  will 
still  be  productive  of  many  blessings  to  present 
and  succeeding  times.  One  distinguished  politi- 
cal writer  has  suggested,  that  in  every  govern- 
ment there  ought  to  be  a  minister  of  health. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  sure  that  London  admits 
of  considerable  improvement,  in  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  malaria,  and  consequently  to  the 
prevention   of  tyhpus  fever. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  when  I  first 
settled  in  London,  the  current  opinion  among 


the  profession  was,  that  typhus  fever  originated 
solely  in  human  contagion,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  me  to  dis- 
cover that  mistake  in  this  metropolis.  But  the 
discovery,  from  what  I  before  mentioned,  was 
quite  accidental,  and  1  take  no  credit  to  myself 
for  having  made  it,  though,  when  1  reflect  upon 
it,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  because  whatever 
prejudice  may  exist  in  the  profession,  the  discov- 
ery will  make  its  way,  the  truth  will  triumph, 
and  prove  useful  to  mankind.  Malaria,  then,  I 
hold  to  be  the  primary  source  of  typhus  fever. 
That  1  consider  as  a  settled  question.  But  this 
question  involves  another,  namely,  does  typhus 
fever,  thus  originating,  ever  become  contagious? 
Does  it  ever  acquire  the  property  of  communi- 
cating itself  from  one  person  to  another,  like 
small-pox,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever?  This,  I 
repeat,  is  another  question,  and  one  that  re- 
quires an  unprejudiced  examination. 

Many  men  believe  that  typhus  is  contagious, 
because  they  have  been  told  so  at  school  or  col- 
lege ;  precisely  on  the  same  principle  that  chil- 
dren take  the  assertions  of  their  fathers  and  mo- 
thers as  truths  upon  all  subjects.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  sitting  in  his  drawing-room,  and  two  of 
his  children  were  playing  about  him,  and  they 
soon  got  into  an  argument,  when  one  of  them 
attempted  to  settle  the  matter,  by  saying  that  pa- 
pa said  it  was  so,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  be 
true;  the  other  little  fellow  said,  but  1  know, 
that  if  papa  said  so,  he  was  mistaken,  for  I  saw  it 
myself.  His  father  looked  up  and  exclaimed, 
what,  you  little  dog,  did  you  say  that  I  was  mis- 
taken ?  Yes,  replied  he,  boldly,  if  you  said  so, 
papa,  you  were  mistaken.  Well,  rejoined  the 
father,  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  there  is  a  shilling 
for  you,  and  be  sure  always  to  maintain  the 
truth.  Now  as  our  fathers  and  forefathers  of 
physic  have  often  been  mistaken,  we  should  not 
take  their  assertions  as  necessary  truths,  and 
since  they  lived  in  a  less  enlightened  age  than 
the  present,  we  should  put  them  to  the  test  of 
the  most  minute  investigation. 

The  question,  whether  typhus  fever  is  conta- 
gious or  is  not  contagious,  cannot  be  decided  by 
any  reference  to  black-lettered  books,  but  by  a 
reference  to  facts,  and  facts  alone,  contemplated 
with  the  most  perfect  impartiality.  You  know, 
that  1  once  believed  typhus  fever  to  be  conta- 
gious, but  1  feel  it  my  duty  now  to  declare,  that 
I  have  lived  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  that  opin- 
ion, and  shall  not  decide  till  I  have  made  the 
most  extended  and  complete  inquiry.  But  I  caa 
say,  from  a  review  of  a  great  many  cases,  that 
if  ever  typhus  prove  contagious,  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  so  must  be  rare,  and  that  the 
public  alarm  on  the  subject  is  not  sanctioned  by 
what  occurs  in  London,  for  I  must  repeat  again 
and  again  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  this  af- 
fection exists  in  certain  patches  and  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  yet  it  never  spreads  throughout 
society.  It  must  be  recollected  also,  that  most 
of  the  poor  remain  in  their  houses  till  the  very 
last  stage  of  typhus,  and  consequently,  if  this  dis- 
order were  so  contagious  as  is  generally  believ- 
ed, it  would  spread  in  all  directions.  If  small- 
pox, measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  thus  existed  in 
almost  every  district,  and  if  they  were  thus  al- 
lowed to  advance  to  the  last  stage  without  re- 
moval into  some  hospital,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  each  of  these  affections  would  be  diffused, 
as  it  were,  all  over  London.    Now  why  is   not 
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this  the  case  in  regard  to  typhus  fever?  Why, 
if  it  be  so  contagious,  is  it  limited  to  particular 
places,  beyond  which  it  does  not  pass?  Why,  I 
repeat,  does  it  observe  this  law,  so  different  from 
that  by  which  small  pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fe- 
ver are  regulated  ?  Let  the  advocates  for  un- 
qualified contagion  answer  these  questions. 

HEALTH  OF  AUGUST. 
Thus  far,  we  feel  warranted  in  reporting  a  general 
continuance  of  good  health  in  the  northern  states,  and 
from  general  ohservations  on  the  present  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  there  is  no  particular  prospect  of  any  pre- 
vailing epidemic  the  ensuing  month.  Our  correspon- 
dents in  some  parts  of  Connecticut  have  expressed 
alarm,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  some 
few  patients,  which  led  them  to  the  supposition  that  a 
particular  malignant  fever,  of  rather  a  formidable  type, 
had  made  its  appearance ;  but,  on  mature  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  of  those  individual  cases 
which  have  been  related,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  especially  where 
so  many  experienced  physicians  can  be  consulted. — 
Others,  from  neighboring  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
terior, have  transmitted  occasional  accounts  of  death 
by  cholera  morbus,  hooping  cough,  &c.  ;  still,  the  mor- 
tality has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  exislence  of  any  kind  of  epidemic. 

This  is  the  season  of  infantile  diseases,  and  parents 
cannot  be  too  kind  to  those  who  are  unwell,  nor  too 
careful  in  watching  those  who  are  in  health.  The 
mortality  which  at  times  prevails  among,  and  seems  ex- 
clusively confined  to  young  children,  attended,  ordina- 
rily, with  an  affection  of  the  bowels,  oftener  arises  from 
inattention  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  than  from  the 
quality.  In  the  autumnal  months,  they  are  continual- 
ly hankering  for  those  delicious  fruits  which  are  now  so 
successfully  cultivated,  and  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  which — though  ben- 
ficial  if  rightly  employed — from  being  permitted  a  too 
free  and  indiscriminate  use,  derange  the  functions  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  totally  change  the  character 
of  the  secretions  :  dysentery,  beside  numerous  other  mal- 
adies, are  the  immediate  results.  It  is  easier  to  pre- 
vent, than  to  cure  diseases  ;  and  those,  therefore,  who 
are  wise,  will  rather  take  precaution  than  medicine. 

We  notice,  with  regret,  that  persons  predisposed  to 
a  consumptive  habit,  as  the  season  advances  have  con- 
siderable irritation  at  the  lungs,  and  a  dry  cough,  ac- 
companied with  a  quantity  of  phlegm  after  rising  in  the 
morning,  should  warn  them  of  the  necessity  of  being  up 
with  the  sun,  and  retiring  to  bed  before  the  nrjht  is  half 
exhausted.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  the  house, 
women  and  children  should  have  daily  walks  or  rides 
in  the  open  air,  however  feeble  they  may  be,  if  they 
have  strength  enough  for  exercise.  The  evenings  are 
now  beginning  to  be  damp  and  chilly — but  sleeping 
rooms  should  still  be  freely  ventilated  through  the  day, 
and  persons  laboring  under  any  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  lungs  whatever,  should  moreover  be  exceedingly 
particular  not  to  lodge  in  small,  confined  apartments. 
Inattention  to  this  simple  circumstance,  has  undoubt- 
edly hastened  the  dissolution  of  many.  Good  air  makes 
good  constitutions. 

We  recollect  that  the  bills  of  mortality,  inpastyears, 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  have  exhibited  an 
astonishing  catalogue  of  deaths  among  young  ladies — 
and  while  they  are  the  dupes  of  fashions  which  discard 
the  use  of  warm  and  comfortable  clothing,  they  will  be 
unwilling  to  hearken  to  any  advice  which  is  at  war 


with  gauze  and  muslins.  Woman  is  a  tender  plant  at 
best,  and  should  be  nurtured  with  the  utmost  caution  : 
those  men  who  love  their  wives  and  daughters  as  they 
should  be  loved,  will  always  have  an  eye  to  their  exer- 
cise and  dress  ;  these,  properly  managed,  will  prolong 
their  lives,  and  make  them  healthy,  useful,  happy,  and 
interesting  beings. 

A  PROSPECT   FOR  YOUNG  PHYSICIANS. 

Some  months  ago,  we  were  authorized  to  encourage 
a  certain  number  of  well  educated  ph}  sicians  to  emi- 
grate to  Hayti,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a  few, 
whose  credentials  were  such  as  were  required. — 
It  was  a  severe  mortification  to  be  obliged  to  de- 
ny several  gentlemen,  not  only  because  they  were  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  French  language,  but  because  a 
majority  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  had  never  at- 
tended but  one  course  of  public  lectures,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  be  in  possession  of  a  medical  degree, 
without  which  no  person  can  be  permitted  to  prescribe, 
or  perform  a  surgical  operation  on  the  Island.  We 
have  recently  received  a  letter,  accompanied  by  inter- 
esting papers,  from  General  Inginac,  the  Secretary 
General  to  his  Excellency  President  Boyer,  who  assures 
us  that  young  physicians  from  the  United  States  would 
have  ample  and  lucrative  employment,  and  shall  be 
protected  and  encouraged  by  the  government :  but  no 
protection  will  be  afforded  unless  the  individual  has 
been  graduated  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  some  College 
or  University.  The  Republic  is  not  destitute  of  men  of 
art  and  skill  (honimes  de  Part  habiles),  yet  many  more 
are  needed,  for  there  are  large  communes  entirely  desti- 
tute of  physicians,  and  surgeons  are  exceedingly  scarce. 

Two  Schools  of  Medicine  have  been  established,  very 
recently,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  a  sufficient 
number  of  native  citizens  to  protect  the  public  health. 
One  is  located  at  Port  au  Prince,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Pescay,  and  the  other  at  Cape  Hay- 
tien,  where  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Physiology,  &c.  are 
taught  by  the   celebrated  Dr  Duncan  Stuard. 

Public  lectures  have  been  commenced,  and  since  the 
independence  of  this  interesting  Republic  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  French  government,  every  encour- 
agement will  be  given  to  men  of  science,  in  whatever 
business  they  may  be  engaged.  They  are  not  in  want 
of  medical  empirics  nor  half-fledged  pupils,  for  they  al- 
ready abound  there  as  in  every  other  country  ;  but  such 
persons  as  are  qualified  for  discharging  the  duties  and 
sustaining  the  character  of  professional  men,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  will  never  regret  their  voyage. 


MEDICAL    DEGREES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 

Sir — Observing  in  your  paper  of  Aug.  9th, 
under  the  head  of  "  Medical  ScbO'ol   of  Maine," 
some  strictures  on  the  sparing  requirements  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  the  idea  re- 
curred that  it  might  not  be  improper  for  the 
oublic  to  be  apprized  of  the   views  entertained 
by  some  in  other  sections  of  the   country.      For 
this  purpose  the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  for- 
warding a  copy  of  proposed   ordinances,  which 
were  suggested  last  year  to  the  Vermont  State 
Society  for  their  adoption.     They  were  deferred 
vy  a  scanty  majority  at  the  time — the  subject  be- 
g  novel  as  well  as  important,  and  the  members 
•ad  but  little  time  for  deliberation.      Some  sec- 
tions were  adopted  in  a  modified  manner. 

"  The  Medical  Society  of  the   State  of  Ver- 
mont consider  with  regret  the  scanty  require- 


ments of  candidates  for  medical  degrees  ;n  this 
state,  both  by  the  Medical  Societies  and  by  the 
Medical  Institutions  in  the  state  ;  and  not  ©nly  in 
this,  but  in  the  adjoining  states.  They  experi- 
ence an  earnest  concern  on  account  of  the  gene- 
ral laxness  that  prevails  ;  and  that  less  is  requi- 
red at  some  places  than  formerly,  although  the 
facilities  of  acquirement  are  increased  ;  and  that 
less  is  now  insisted  on  at  some  institutions  for  can- 
didates to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  than  was 
formerly  required  to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  B. 
We  consider  this  abatement  of  requirements  as 
having  a  strong  tendency  to  depreciate  the  repu- 
tation of  the  profession,  and  to  prove  ultimately 
injurious  to  community  : — Therefore,  This  So- 
ciety do  establish  the  following  Ordinances  to 
be  observed  by  the  several  County  Societies  in 
this  state,  in  granting  their  licenses  to  candidates 
who  may  apply  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  ap- 
plying to  the  Medical  Institutions  for  degrees  of 
M.  D.  viz: — 

"  1st.  Each  arid  every  student  who  shall  apply 
to  any  County  Medical  Society  in  this  state,  af- 
ter the  1st  Jan.  1825,  shall  bring  a  certificate 
that  his  preparatory  studies  are  sufficient  to  his 
being  able  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  in  either 
of  the  Colleges  in  this  state,  or  be  examined  to 
this  effect ;  unless  he  may  have  a  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts. 

u  2d.  If  any  candidate  have  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  shall  be  required  to  study 
three  full  years  with  some  licensed  practitioner, 
with  an  absence  of  not  more  than  six  weeks  in 
each  yeai  ; — if  he  has  been  only  fitted  to  enter 
college,  he  shall  study  four  years  as  above,  be- 
fore he  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  for  a 
license. 

"3d.  Each  candidate,  applying  to  any  of  the 
County  Societies  in  this  state  for  a  license,  shall 
have  attended  at  least  one  course  of  medical  lec- 
tures at  some  public  medical  institution,  during 
his  pupilage. 

"  4th.  No  license  shall  be  granted  to  any  per- 
son under  the  age  of  twenty -one  years. 

u5th.  Certificates  of  study  shall  be  made  oath 
to,  by  the  practising  physician,  before  some  com- 
petent civil  officer. 

"  6th.  Being  fully  impressed  with  a  view  of 
the  necessity  of  reform,  this  Society,  with  due 
deference,  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  several 
Medical  Institutions  in  the  neighboring  states, 
that  candidates  be  furnished  with  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  after  the  above  term  of 
sludy,  including  two  courses  of  lectures,  &c.  and 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  be  confer- 
red on  those  who  may  merit  it  seven  years  after 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  may  have 
been  granted. 

u  7th.  In  case  the  above  propositions  shall  be 
rejected  by  the  constituted  authorities,  as  above, 
together  with  the  prerequisites  of  candidates, 
then  this  Society  reserve  to  themselves  the  pri- 
vilege of  altering  or  rescinding  as  they  may  think 
proper,  but  otherwise  to  remain,  and  be  scrupu- 
lously observed. 

"  8th.  The  Society  hereby  direct  their  secre- 
tary to  correspond  with  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  the  several  Medical  Institutions  in  the 
states  of  Vermont,  New-York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New-Hampshire,  Rhode-Island  and 
Maine,  and  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
their  adopting,  simultaneously,  regulations  simi- 
lar to  the  above,  for  the  -benefit  of  community,, 
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reputation  of  the  profession  ;< — and  he  is 
e  directed   to  accompany  these  ordinances 
ith  such  explanations  and   arguments,  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  may  seem  to  require." 

If  you  think  there  may  be  any  utility  in  insert- 
ing the  above,  you  will  by  doing  it  gratify 

A  READER. 


REPORTS. 


SURGICAL    OPERATION. 

From  the  Rochester  Telegraph,  July  30. 

On  Monday,  25th  inst.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  a  surgical  operation  in  this  village, 
performed  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  A.  G. 
Smith,  M.  D.  which  reflects  great  credit  on  him 
as  a  surgeon  and  operator,  and  adds  much  to 
the  surgical  reputation  of  our  country.  The 
subject  was  a  young  man  aged  about  20,  who, 
from  an  injury,  had  for  the  last  five  years  labor- 
ed under  an  affection  in  his  nose.  It  consisted 
of  a  tumor  in  the  right  nostril,  filling  up  that 
passage  and  the  cavity  within.  The  pressure  of 
the  disease  and  its  attachment  to  the  os  unguis, 
had  protruded  the  ball  of  the  eye  from  its  sock- 
et, giving  to  that  side  of  the  face  a  very  unseem- 
ly and  frightful  appearance.  The  eye  being 
thrown  out  of  its  proper  axis,  had  lost  its  func- 
tion, and  being  constantly  inflamed,  added  much 
to  his  suffering.  Having  taken  the  best  surgical 
advice  his  neighborhood  afforded,  and  being  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  relief  for  his  misery 
but  death,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  await 
the  day  that  would  put  an  end  to  all  his  suffer- 
ings. Still  inspired  with  hope — with  a  faint 
heart,  and  a  desponding  spirit,  he  came  to  the 
village  to  consult  Dr  Smith,  who,  with  much 
frankness  and  feeling,  informed  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, but  proposed  the  removal  of  the  disease  as 
his  only  chance,  and  set  forth  its  attendant  dan- 
ger. He  consented,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  physicians  and  spectators,  the  opera- 
tion was  done  in  the  following  manner  : — 

An  incision  was  commenced  upon  the  fore- 
head and  carried  dawn  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  tip  of  the  nose  ;  then  extending  transversely 
to  the  cheek,  was  carried  directly  downwards 
and  terminated  just  above  the  second  incisor 
tooth;  another  from  the  same  point  followed  the 
lower  orbitar  brim  quite  to  the  centre  of  the  os 
mate.  The  flap  being  dissected  down,  and  laid 
over  the  lower  jaw  exposed  a  portion  of  the  tu- 
mor, with  the  bones  of  the  nose,  cheek  and  up- 
per jaw  covering  the  rest.  A  saw  was  applied 
so  as  to  remove  the  nasal  bone,  and  the  nasal 
process  of  the  upper  jaw  bone.  This  being 
done  without  the  loss  of  much  blood,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tumor  consisting  of  osseous  mat- 
ter, filled  up  with  a  hard  fleshy  substance,  was 
presented  to  view.  The  attachment  was  firm, 
and  to  parts  which  rendered  its  removal  hazar- 
dous on  account  of  haemorrhage,  and  this  consti- 
tuted the  dangerous  step  of  the  operation.  The 
surgeon,  however,  with  great  care  and  firmness, 
and  with  the  loss  of  but  a  moderate  quantity  of 
blood,  removed,  in  small  pieces,  the  whole  tu- 
mor, the  size  of  a  common  hen's  egg.  The 
wound  being  dressed  and  properly  adjusted,  the 
patient  was  put  to  bed  ;  and  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  this  morning  that  he  is  doing  well,  and  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

From  the  danger  and   difficulties   which    this 
case  presented,  and  the  uncertainly  of  its  extend- 


ing into  vital  parts,  I  am  convinced  that  every 
surgeon  would  not  have  undertaken  the  opera- 
tion; and  I  think  it  due  to  Dr  Smith  thus  pub- 
licly to  express  the  satisfaction  that  pervaded 
the  minds  of  all  present,  and  which  cannot  be 
greater  than  the  gratification  he  must  feel  in  be- 
ing the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  God,  of  sav- 
ing the  life  of  a  fellow  being.  a  physician. 

Varieties. 


Operation. — A  very  neat  operation,  an  amputation 
of  the  arm,  was  performed  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospi- 
tal, on  Saturday  last.  The  disease  was  a  fungous  hsem- 
atodes,  of  the  fore  arm,  on  the  ulnar  edge,  of  a  formi- 
dable size  and  appearance.  It  had  been,  we  under- 
stand, of  several  years  standing.  Accidentally  injuring 
the  tumor,  a  short  time  since,  seemed  to  give  it  a  more 
rapid  growth  and  render  it  still  more  troublesome.  The 
arm  is  to  be  injected,  which  will  render  it  an  object  of 
great  curiosity  to  all  anatomists  and  surgeons. 

Quackery  in  New-Hampshire. — The  Newport 
(N.  H.)  Spectator  announces  the  death  of  John  Drock, 
aged  about  23,  adding — "He  was  attacked  with  ty- 
phus fever — was  attended  by  a  regular  physician,  and 
his  disease  wore  the  most  favorable  aspect,  until  a 
quack  was  consulted,  who  set  aside  the  prescriptions  of 
the  regular  physician,  and  administered  red  pepper  and 
lobelia;  the  consequences  of  which  were  immediately 
fatal.  We  understand  that  a  red  pepper  Doctor  from 
Portsmouth,  has  commenced  his  operations  in  the  envi- 
rons of  this  town,  and  that  he  has  got  a  number  of  pa- 
tients in  a  hopeful  way — co  die.  When  will  our  Leg- 
islature use  their  authority,  to  protect  the  ignorant 
against  themselves." 

Med.  Soc.  of  Maine. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Maine,  will  be  held  at  the  Chemi- 
cal Lecture  Room  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Brunswick,  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  September  next,  at  10  o'clock. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  in 
Portland,  January,  12,  1825,  it  was — Voted,  That  it  be 
recommended  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  residing 
in  the  different  counties  in  the  State,  to  form  them- 
selves into  District  Societies,  and  report  to  this  Society 
whenever  they  shall  have  formed  such  Societies. 


Medical    Degrees. - 


Fourteen    3roung    gentlemen 
D.  at  the  late   com- 
mencement of  Burlington  College,  V.t. 


were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M. 


To  Correspondents. — Those  gentlemen  who  have 
heretofore  forwarded  communications,  intended  for  this 
journal,  to  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  are  requested  to  direct 
them  to  the  publisher.  Private  correspondents  are 
desired,  from  this  date  until  January,  to  direct  their  let- 
ters to  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  August  26  ;    from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

Aug.  20. — .lustina  E.  Holden,  7  weeks  ;  Susanna  M. 
Barnes,  3  ;  Asa  Nevens,  44;  Michael  Kelley,  jr.  7  mo  ; 
Charlotte  Jane  Thompson,  3  days  ;  Mehilable  Phillips, 
70.  21st— Silas  Rouse,  41  ;  Mclntire  ;  Eme- 
tine A.  Roak,  9  mo  ;  John  Jones,  26  ;  Nancy  Adams, 
32  ;  Thomas  F.  Greenwood,  3  ;  Lydia  Louisa  Dodge, 
17 ;  Charles  E.  Dame,  18  ;  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  54 ; 
Francis  W.  Spence,  18  mo  ;  William  A.  Brabiner,  4  mo. 
22d. — Samuel  A.  Low,  15  mo;  John  A.  Williams,  3 
mo.  23d. — Lydia  Floyd  ;  Mary  Ludlow;  Michael  De- 
cadus,  34  ;  Thomas  Leatherbee,  59  ;  Henry  Clay  Clark, 
7  mo.  24th. — Adeline  L.  Bailey,  14 mo;  two  children 
of  E.  Kimball,  24  hours;  Salome  M.  Coburn,  5  mo; 
Lucy  Mason  ;  Sarah  Williams,  12  mo;  Richard  Gall, 
2.  25th.— Michael  Cahall,  9' mo  ;  Robert  Williams,  6  ; 
Charlotte  Barnard,  26  ;  Francis  Bulges,  12  mo  ;  Mary 
Davis.  26th.— Mary  Hart,  49  ;  William  Tracy,  37; 
Maria  Arnold,  26  ;  Clarissa  S,  Hammond,  3  mo. 

Dropsy  in  the  Head,  2 — Delirium  Tremens,  1 — Dy- 
sentery, 6 — Bilious  Fever,  1 — Consumption,  6 — Intem- 
perance, 1 — Stillborn,  1 — Slow  Fever,  1 — Typhus  Fever, 
1 — Canker,  3 — Hooping-Cough,  2 — Cholera  Infantum, 
1 — Tumor,  I — Teething,H — Lung  Fever,  1 — Infantile, 
2 — Canker  in  the  Bowels,  1.     City  Poor,  3. 


Medical  Lectures. 

THE  Autumnal  course  of  Lectures  of  the  New* 
Hampshire  Medical  Institution  will  commence  ora 
Thursday,  September  8th,  1825,  and  continue  four- 
teen weeks.  There  will  be  four  lectures  daily.  The 
Professors  the  same  as  last  year.  Fee  for  the  course,  fif- 
ty dollars.  For  matriculation,  two  dollars.  Board- 
ing may  be  had  at  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per 
week.  Graduations  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the 
term  and  at  Commencement.  Many  important  addi- 
tions have  this  year  been  made  to  the  Anatomical  and 
Chymical  departments.  Among  these  is  a  rare  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ganglionic  nerves,  and  various  interesting 
articles  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus. 

The  class  will  be  admitted  to  operations  performed 
upon  Infirmary  patients.  During  the  lecture  term  last 
autumn,  the  class  witnessed  fifteen  surgical  operations. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  Aug.  1,  1825. 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution, 

Connected  with  Williams  College. 

THE  Berkshire  Medical  Institution, located  in  Pitts- 
field,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  in  the  centre  of  a  dense 
and  enlightened  population,  presents  many  advantages 
to  the  medical  student.  Its  prosperity  has  been  great 
beyond  example,  and  constant  efforts  are  making  to 
render  it  a  desirable  place  to  attain  a  thorough  and  ac- 
complished medical  education.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  trustees  for  the  personal  accommoda- 
tion and  instruction  of  those  who  may  resort  to  the  in- 
stitution. There  are  two  spacious  and  elegant  build- 
ings containing  convenient  apartments  for  students, 
large  and  properly  constructed  lecture-rooms,  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  minerals,  a  valuable  herbarium,  and 
an  anatomical  museum,  embracing  a  great  variety  of 
models  and  preparations.  It  also  contains  manv  speci- 
mens of  Natural  History.  The  anatomical  theatre  is 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
lecture  term  commences  en  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks.  Medical  de- 
grees are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  lectures  and  a 
the  annual  commencement  at  Williams  College.  Gen- 
letmen  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
tince,  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  those  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  any  regularly  incorporated  medical  school,  in 
which  the  lectures  are  given  by  an  equal  number  of 
lecturers  or  professors,  are  admitted  gratuitously.  The 
requisites  for  an  examination  for  a  degree  are,  a  good 
moral  character,  three  years  study  (including  the  time 
devoted  to  lectures)  with  a  regularly  practising  physi- 
cian an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  one  of 
which  must  have  been  in  this  institution.  The  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  degrees  commences  on  Thurs- 
day preceding  the  close  of  the  lecture  term.  Disserta- 
tions must  be  lodged  with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  at 
least  four  weeks  previous  to  commencement. 

Faculty — John  P.  Batchelder,  M.  D.  Surgery  and. 
Physiology — Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.  General  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology — Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D.  The  ry 
and,  Practice  of  Medicine — John  De  la  Matter,  M  D. 
Mat.  Med.  Pharm.  and  Obstetrics — Stephen  W.  Wil- 
liams, M.  D.  Medical  Jurisprudence— -Chester  Dewey, 
A.  A.  S.  Bot.  Min.  Chem.  and  Nat.  Phil. 


Fees   for  the  whole    course,   40  dolls. 


Graduating 
dolls.     Tick 


Fee,  12  dolls.  Matriculating  Ticket,  3 
ets  of  admission  for  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Lec- 
tures on  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  and  Natura- 
Philosophy,  only  6  dolls.  Board,  including  washing,l 
lodging,  and  room-rent,  dol.  1,75  per  week.  The 
Shearer  Premiums  of  twenty  dollars  each,  will  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  following  manner,  viz. — One  to  the  gra- 
duate from  the  last  class  who  shall  present  the  best  dis- 
sertation on  a  given  subject  between  this  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  lecture  term  ; — the  other  to  the 
candidate  from  the  next  succeeding  class,  who  shall 
present  the  best  dissertation  on  any  subject. 
Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  August  16,  1825. 

Batemarfs  Improved  Truss, 

OR  sale  at  Reed  and  Howard's,  No.   44,  Hanover 
Street,  at  the  head  of  Elm  Street. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Medical  Intelligercer  will  be  re- 
ceived in  Baltimore  by  Gideon  B.  Smith,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Baltimore  Patriot 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 
OX   THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 

On  the  Origin  of  Typhus  Fever,  in  which  its  Con- 
tagious or  Non-contagious  nature  is  considered. 

(Concluded  from  page  63.) 
Again  I  have  known  a    great    many    instances 
in  which  patients  laboring  under  typhus  were  re- 
moved into  a  fresh  atmosphere,  and   yet    in   no 
case  did  the  disorder  propagate  itself  to  any  oth- 
er individual.     Now  how  does  this  happen,  if  ty- 
phus be  contagious  ?     Had  the  cases   been  those 
of  small    pox,    measles,  or   scarlet   fever,  they 
would  have  been  communicated    to    many    per- 
sons, provided  those  persons  had  not  been  before 
the  subjects  of  such  affections.     Why  does    this 
difference  exist  between  typhus  fever,  small  pox, 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever  ?     Does  it   not   show 
that  they  are,  generally  speaking  at  least,  essen- 
tially different  as  to  the  capability  of  their  being 
communicated?     Besides,  1  have   known    wives 
kiss  their  husbands  again    and    again,  when    the 
tongue  and  teeth  of  the  latter  were  crusted  with 
the  sordes  of  typhus  fever, — 1  have  known  fath- 
ers and  mothers  do  the  same  thing  to  their  chil- 
dren similarly  situated, — I  have  known  mothers 
suckle  their  children  while  they  were  subjects  of 
typhus, — I  have   known  persons  in  health  sleep 
in  the  same  bed  with  these  sick  of  typhus, — and 
yet,  in  none  of  these  cases,  has  the  disorder  been 
communicated.     Now  I  ask  you,  once  more,  how 
such  things  could,  by    possibility,  happen   if  ty- 
phus were  that  contagious  affection  which  schools 
and  colleges,  and    which    those    secondary   and 
shallow   intellects,    who   borrow    their   notions 
wholly  from  such  authorities,  would  have  us  im- 
plicitly to  believe  ?     Perhaps  we   may    be   ena- 
bled to  throw  some  light  upon  this  obscure  sub- 
ject, upon  the  differences  between  infection  and 
contagion,  by  referring  to  some  facts  observable, 
in  certain  cases  of  erysipelas,  and  of  fever   fol- 
lowing puncture  in  the  dissection  of  bodies   un- 
dergoing the  putrefactive  process. 

I  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  if  the  wards 
of  an  hospital  be  crowded  with  bad  cases,  when 
the  air  is  so  stagnant  as  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  the  foul  air  within  from  the  fresh  air  without  ; 
1  have  repeatedly  observed,  I  say,  that  erysipe- 
las arises  under  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, and  alone  under  such  a  combination,  in 
the  place  already  specified.  In  one  person  the 
remote  occasion  shall  appear  to  be  the  puncture 
of  a  leech  ;  in  another,  cold  applied  to  the  cheek  ; 
in  a  third,  it  shall  arise  from  food  offending  the 
stomach,  and  in  a  fourth,  it  shall  arise  spontane- 
ously, without  there  being  such   apparently  con 


stance  of  itin  which  it  appeared  to  propagate  it-[gion,  but  which,  duly  considered,  are  explicable 
self  from  pei  son  to  person.     It  occurs   within   a 
local  taint  or  contamination  of  air,  and    persons 
removed  from  that  air   do  not  communicate  the 
affection.   On  reflection,  it  appeared  to  me  high- 
ly probable,  that  this   local  taint    or    contamina- 
tion of  air  was  the    product  of  the    odor   of  the 
stools,  urine,  breath,  and  perspiration.      Assum- 
ing this  to  be  the  case,  when  1  was  physician  to 
che  Fever  Hospital,  I  induced  the  committee   to 
establish  convalescent  wards  ;  and    as    they  ena- 
bled me,  while  I  was  there,  to  keep   the  receiv- 
ing wards  mnch  less  crowded,  this  expedient,  to- 
gether  with    free    ventilation,  nearly    proved  a 
preventive  of  the  erysipelas,  for  I  only    had  two 
slight  cases  afterwards  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  which  I  remained  in  that  office.     With    re- 
spect to  the  low  fever  which  sometimes   follows 
puncture  in  dissecting,  it  also  puts  on  so  exactly 
the  character  of  continued  typhus  from  malaria, 
that,  losing  sight  of  the    original    puncture,  the 
inflamed  absorbents  up  the  arm,  and   the    tender 
glands  in  the    axilla,  in    twelve    cases    which    1 
have  witnessed,  1  could  not  have  distinctly  drawn 
the  line  of  demarcation.      Yet  in  none    of  these 
examples    has    the    disorder   propagated    itself, 
though  I  have   noticed  their  progress  very   nar- 
rowly, and  though  most  of  them  occurred  among 
my  pupils  in  confined  situations.     Moreover,  Gas- 
pard  has  shown,  by  experiment,  that  putrid  ani- 
mal  or  vegetable    matter,  introduced   into    the 
blood,  occasions  a  fever  of  the  typhoid  or  typhus 
character. 

It  would  appear,  then.,.. -that  a  fever  having  a 
peculiar  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued 
character,  arises  from  malaria,  and  malaria 
alone,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  ;  but  it 
would  also  appear,  that  a  fever  of  a  continued 
form,  with  a  typhoid  or  typhus  character,  arises, 
2d ly,  from  a  local  taint  or  contamination  of  air 
from  the  odor  of  the  stools,  urine,  breath,  and 
perspiration;  and,  3dly,  from  the  introduction  of 
putrid  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  puncture  from 
dissection,  or  of  the  experiments  made  by  Gas- 
pard  on  the  lower  animals.  Now  does  it  ever 
happen  that  persons  laboring  under  this  form  of 
fever  so  contaminate  the  air  by  a  like  miasm,  or 
putrid  product,  a3  to  affect  those  who  approach- 
ed them  in  a  like  manner?  Or  does  it  ever 
happen,  that  the  clothes  of  persons  who  approach 
such  patients  are  so  imbued  with  such  a  miasm, 
or  putrid  product,  as  to  give  it  off'  again,  and  oc- 
casion thus  a  similar  fever  in  inividuals  previ- 
ously healthy?  These  are  questions  which  can 
only  be  answered  by  an  observation  at  once  the 
most  minute  and  extensive;  and  though  1  have 
been  so  long  and  so  laboriously   attending  to    the 


curnng  cause. 


In  the   progress  of  such  cases,  a  {subject,  I  must  pause,  must  leave  my  rnind    open 


continued  fever  arises,  which  so  exactly  resem 
bles  the  continued  typhus  from  malaria,  that  put- 
ting out  of  consideration  the  external  erysipelas, 
it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  continued  typhus  of  marsh  mi- 
asm. Though  1  have  carefully  watched  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  form  of  erysipelas, 
which  you  know  I  call  the  erythrematic,  by  way 
of  distinction,  yet  I  have  never   known   one   in- 


to the  reception  of  future  facts,  and  decide  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  mean  time  I  would  say,  that 
the  thing  is  possible,  but  that  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  any  well  authenticated  and  considered  facts 
which  would  justify  me  in  drawing  such  a  con- 
clusion. Common  candor,  however,  requires  me 
to  state,  that  I  have  met  with  some  cases,  a  t'ew^ 


on  that  of  malaria.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  sis- 
ter of  a  young  lady  who  died  of  typhus,  request- 
ed to  see  the  body  the  day  after  death,  and, 
while  standing  over  it,  she  became  faint  and  sick, 
and  had  an  attack  of  typhus.  But  the  lady, 
whom  I  saw  in  a  dying  state,  and  who  soon  after- 
wards expired,  lived  in  a  house  where  I  had 
traced  the  existence  of  malaria  for  some  years  ; 
her  sister,  the  second  affected,  had  also  lived  in 
that  house,  and  is  it  not,  therefore,  probable,  that 
the  sight  of  the  body,  by  debilitating  her  frame, 
was  only  the  predisposing  cause,  and  that  this  se- 
cond individual,  like  the  first,  had  been  exposed 
to  malaria,  the  predisposing  cause  ? 

One  of  the  porters  of  the  Fever  Hospital  was 
attacked  by  typhus,  and  an  excellent  physician 
told  me,  that  this  surely  was  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disorder.  But  f 
replied,  that  this  porter  had  been  almost  daily  in 
districts  where  malaria  prevailed,  and  it  turned 
out,  in  investigating  the  case,  that  it  had  the 
character  of  a  quotidian  ague  a  week  before  it 
put  on  the  continued  form,  thus  showing,  that  it 
had  arisen  from  malaria.  Nurses  about  the  hos 
pital  are  occasionally  attacked,  and  especially 
those  who  wash  the  clothes  of  the  sick. 

In  allusion  to  the  influence  of  smells,  I  may 
mention,  that  I  have  seen  individuals  who,  being 
debilitated  by  disagreeable  odors  of  a  common, 
nature,  were  seized,  some  by  intermittent,  some 
by  remittent,  and  others  by  continued  typhus  ; 
and  in  such  cases  we  can  only  suppose,  that  the 
disagreeable  odor  of  a  common  kind  had  been 
the  predisposing  cause,  since  the  symptoms 
which  arose  were  those  of a  peculiar  character ', 
such,  in  a  word,  as  arises  from  malaria  or  marsh 
miasm. 

Confinement  within  the  walls  of  a  hospital  is  a 
powerful   predisposing  cause   to  some,  and   the 
hospital  stands  in  one  of  the   malaria  districts,  to 
the  influence  of  which  its  inmates  must  be  occa- 
sionally exposed  in  passing  to  and  from  the  hos- 
pital.    I  might  assume,  with   as    much  show   of 
truth,  that  this  theatre    is  a    focus  of  contagion, 
and  might  apparently  prove   it,  by   saying    that 
many  of  my  pupils,  far  more  than  the  proportion 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  are  attack- 
ed by  typhus  ;    but  the  fact  is,  that    many  of  my 
pupils  are  broken  up  by  hard  study  ;  and  lodging 
in  one  of  the  malaria  districts,  the  Borough,  they 
become  predisposed,  and  being  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence, they    are  attacked.     But    though   their 
friends  wait  upon  them  affectionately,  as   nurses, 
I  have  never  known  any  of  them  receive  the  dis- 
order from    the    sick.     Upon  the    whole,  then, 
though  I  would  not  take  upon  myself  to  deny,  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  the  possibility 
of  typhus  being   contagious,  yet  I   have  become 
more    and    more  sceptical    on    the   subject,  the 
more  minutely  I  have  inquired  into  facts.     Many 
men,  it  is  true,  make  confident  declarations,  and 
say  that  typhus  has  spread  from  such  and  such  a 
family  as  from  a  focus  ;    but    wherever    I    have 
had  an  opportunity   of  investigating    the    matter 


indeed,  out  of  a  vast  many,  which  at    first   sight  (on  the  spot  referred  to,  it  has    happened,  either 
gave  a  3trong  coloring  to   the  doctrine  of  couta-[that  the  evidences  of  malaria  were   distinct,  or 
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that  the  drains  were  in  such  an  imperfect  state 
as  to  produce  a  local  taint  or  contamination  of 
air. 

What  formerly  deceived  me,  and  what  still  de- 
ceives many  persons  is  this,  that  one,  two,  or 
more  individuals  may  be  attacked  in  the  same 
house.  But  if  one  case  arise  from  malaria,  why 
not  another  and  another?  And  where  this  is  the 
ease,  generally  speaking-,  we  have  grounds  for 
inferring  that  malaria  was  the  primary  source, 
on  minute  examination  of  the  testimony,  it  will 
be  found,  that  some  cases  in  the  commencement 
assumed  an  intermittent  or  a  remittent  character. 
The  doctnne  of  contagion  has  been  produc- 
tive of  one  great  practical  evil  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  It  has  withdrawn  the  attention  of 
the  profession,  of  the  public,  and  even  of  the 
government,  from  the  consideration  of  its  pri- 
mary source,  namely,  malaria,  and  has  led  them 
to  trust  to  fever  hospitals  as  means  of  preven- 
tion. But  if  my  observations  be  correct,  fever 
hospitals  are  of  little  or  no  utility  in  a  preven- 
tive point  of  view,  especially  those  which  re- 
ceive patients  in  the  last  stage.  Indeed  lyphus 
obeys  moral  and  physical  laws  to  which  the  gov- 
ernors of  such  establishments  do  not  at  all  ad- 
Tert,  and  how  can  we  expect  them  to  be  useful 
in  a  preventive  point  of  view  ?  So  certain  am 
i  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  malaria,  and  a 
local  taint  or  contamination  of  air,  that  1  believe, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  I  could  go  far 
to  annihilate  typhus  fever  in  the  British  metrop- 
olis, where  many  substantial  improvements  might 
be  made  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  contagion  is  so  influential,  so 
pernicious  in  its  unqualified  application,  that  it 
ought  to  be  sifted  to  the  very  bottom.  By  alarm- 
ing the  healthy,  it  powerfully  predisposes  them 
to  the  operation  of  malaria  and  other  subtile 
agencies;  it  renders  the  attendants  often  so  self- 
ish, that  they  sacrifice  the  sick  by  sending  them 
io  hospitals  at  so  late  a  stage  that  the  fatigue  of 
'he  removal  destroys  all  reasonable  hope  of  re- 
covery ;  it  alarms  and  debilitates  the  sick  them- 
selves, and  in  that  way  often  destroys  them 
through  its  mental  irritation  and  depression.  It 
has  endangered  the  welfare  of  whole  cities,  as 
of  Alicant,  where  military  lines  were  drawn 
round,  so  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  leave 
their  homes,  but  were  compelled  to  breathe  the 
local  taint  or  contamination  of  the  atmosphere 
there.  Nay,  it  may  endanger  the  very  liberty 
of  a  country,  to  say  nothing  of  commerce,  as  re- 
cently happened  in  Spain,  where  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  was  made  an  infamous  pretence  of  ga- 
thering together  that  French  army  which  ad- 
vanced, more  fatally  than  any  contagion,  and 
crushed  the  rising  liberties  of  Spain,  and  restor- 
ed all  the  horrors  of  an  unrestricted  despotism. 
You  would  do  well  to  ponder  upon  all  these 
things.  You  would  do  well  to  pause  before  you 
admit  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  since  it  involves 
such  momentous  consequences,  private  as  well 
as  public.  Above  all,  let  me  advise  you,  as  you 
value  your  own  approbation,  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  public,  and  the  advancement  of  your  pro- 
fession,— above  all,  I  repeat,  let  me  advise  you 
to  examine  into  the  question  through  facts,  un- 
influenced by  any  prejudice  towards  others,  or 
by  any  partiality  to  myself  personally. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  consider  the  symptoms, 
morbid  anatomy,  and  treatment  of  typhus,  and 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to  show   the 


identity  of  that  affection  and  what  are  commonly 
called  yellow  fever  and  the  plague. 

(Loud  applause  followed  this  long  and    excel- 
lent lecture.) 

INJURIES  OF  THE  SCALP. 
Contusion. — A  blow  of  a  blunt  weapon,  in 
general,  detaches  the  scalp  from  the  pericranium. 
The  separation  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  around  the  seat  of  the  injury.  Into  the 
receptacle  thus  formed,  and  also  into  the  broken 
cellular  substance  which  surrounds  the  cavity, 
blood  is  poured  from  the  ruptured  vessels. 
There  is  danger  of  mistaking  such  an  ecchymo- 
sis  tor  a  depressed  fracture,  because  the  border 
of  it,  raised  and  hardened  by  the  blood  which  is 
impacted  amongst  the  celular  substance,  resem- 
bles the  elevated  circumference  of  a  depressed 
fracture;  while  the  central  part,  soft  and  yield- 
ing, allows  the  finger  to  sink  apparently  below 
the  level  of  the  scalp.  If  you  open  such  tu- 
mours in  an  early  stage,  you  will  induce  a  high 
degree  of  inflammation  and  fever,  which  will  be 
followed  by  suppuration  of  a  very  bad  character. 
By  means  of  cold  lotions  applied  to  the  tumour, 
by  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  quiet,  the  ex- 
travasated  blood  will  generally  be  absorbed  in 
the  course  often  or  twenty  days.  If  at  the  end 
of  ten  or  twelve  days  the  tumour  should  continue 
undiminished,  especially  if  the  integuments  should 
begin  to  inflame  and  point,  you  may  then  make 
an  incision  sufficient  to  give  exit  to  the  blood  ;  af- 
ter which  keep  the  parts  in  apposition  by  com- 
pression and  bandage,  and  they  will  quickly  unite. 

FAINTING  FITS. 
In  warm  weather  and  in  crowded  assemblies, 
fainting  tits  are  not  unfrequent.  When  a  case 
of  this  kind  occurs,  let  the  person  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  open  air,  and  laid  in  a 
horizontal  position  with  nothing  tight  remaining 
about  him.  Should  the  powers  of  life  not  have 
been  previously  exhausted  by  disease,  fatigue, 
or  want  of  food,  a  recovery  generally  takes 
place  after  a  short  interval,  and  often  without 
any  thing  being  done  ;  but  should  this  not  be  the 
case,  the  feet  and  legs  may  be  immersed  in  warm 
water,  and  the  nostrils  stimulated  by  applying 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  a  few  drops  of  which  may 
be  afterwards  drank  in  a  glass  of  water.  If  these 
fail,  inflation  of  the  lungs  and  the  means  resorted 
to  in  cases  of  drowning  should  be  had  re- 
course to. 


whether  a  combination  of  heat  and  moisture,  act- 
ing on  vegetable  matter,  produces  epidemics,  or 
whether  some  itinerant  sea-serpent  from  the  co- 
ral reefs  of  the  tropics,  brings  contagion  in  his 
scaly  hide,  and  spreads  disease  and  death  among 
them.  Ask  yourselves  why  so  many  men  die 
occasionally  of  the  small-pox  ?  Because  they 
have  not  been  vaccinated,  you  will  reply;  but 
zvhat  is  the  cause  of  the  small-pox?  What  is  the 
cause  of  measles,  of  hooping-cough,  of  cholera 
infantum,  cholera  morbus — of  all  the  other  aches 
and  ills  to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  and 
which  bring  death  into  the  world,  and  fill  our 
cemeteries  with  inhabitants  ?  Answer  these  ques- 
tions, and  then  seek  for  the  cause  of  mortality 
among  the  fishes. 

Of  all  the  follies  into  which  the  human  mind 
has  been  led  by  vanity,  there  is  none  equal  to 
that  of  attempting  to  discover  the  cause,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  effect,  of  disease 
and  death.  Philosophy  may  fumble  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  analyze  the  air;  sublimate  the  min- 
eral and  distil  the  vegetable  world,  to  discover 
the  causes  and  counteract  the  effects  of  death,  and 
yet  man  "shall  surely  die."  This  is  proved  by 
observation  and  history.  The  present  age  boasts 
of  more  light  and  knowledge,  especially  in  med- 
icine, than  any  former  one  ;  and  yet  man  dies  as 
often,  and  disease  prevails  as  universally,  as  at 
any  time  since  the  death  of  Abel.  The  conclu- 
sion i9  obvious:  all  things  in  nature  are  subject 
to  nature's  laws,  and  until  we  can  abrogate  the 
laws  of  nature,  man,  fish,  and  fowl,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  disease  and  death.  We  may  palliate — 
we  may  cure — an  individual  case  ;  we  may  soften 
the  pillow  of  the  aching  head,  and  moisten  the 
feverish  lip  ;  we  may  succeed,  by  petition,  in  get- 
ting the  tvrant  to  respite  the  sentence  passed  on 
some  paly  victim;  but  the  tyrant  we  cannot  de- 
pose, nor  can  we  wvest  his  sceptre  from  him. 
He  is  commissioned  by  nature,  his  instructions 
are  absolute  and  imperative,  and  we  must  sub- 
mit. Therefore  if  we  would  relieve  the  world 
from  disease  and  death,  we  must  conquer  nature, 
and  annul  her  laws — a  Quixotic  attempt,  but  one 
perfectly  in  character  with  the  attempts  of  phi- 
Irsophers  to  ascertain  the  cause,  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  the  effects,  of  disease  among  men, 
and  the  mortality  among  the  fishes. 

PYTHAGORAS. 


For  the  Mtdical  Intelligencer. 
MORTALITY  AMONG  THE  FISHES. 
The  banks  of  the  Conesloga,  in  Pennsylvania, 
are  at  present  lined  with  dead  fish.  In  the  eas- 
tern states  several  similar  occurrences  have  been 
noticed.  Various  speculations  have  been  enter- 
ed into  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mortality  among 
the  finny  tribe — the  late  extraordinary  heat,  im- 
purity of  the  water,&c.  The  most  rational  con- 
jecture appears  to  be,  that  fish,  as  well  as  flesh, 
is  not  immortal ;  that  by  a  law  of  nature,  all  flesh, 
fish,  and  fowl,  are  subject  to  disease  and  death. 
When  we  can  account  for  the  causes  of  death 
among  men — a  subject  of  speculation  most  im- 
mediately under  our  observation — we  may  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  nature  of  fishes,  and  the 
element  in  which  they  live,  to  discover  the 
cau3e  which  subjects  them  to  death  \  to  ascertain 


SURGEON  S   INSTRUMENTS. 

Good  instruments  are  of  the  first  consideration  wilk 
the  surgeon  ;  however  well  he  may  understand  manual 
operations,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  human  system,  all 
his  experience  and  all  his  ingenuity  may  suffer,  at  a 
critical  moment,  too,  from  poor  instruments,  and  the 
skill  which  may  have  been  exercised  for  the  relief  of 
many  unfortunate  beings,  called  in  question  when  the 
utmost  confidence  is  necessary. — These  remarks  are 
partly  in  consequence  of  some  late  misfortunes  we  have 
witnessed,  where  much  confusion  resulted,  and  the  loss 
also  of  considerable  reputation,  simply  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  bad  temper  of  an  amputating  knife. 

Now  a  word  for  our  own  countrymen  in  relation  io 
the  point  in  question.  There  is  no  one  mechanic  who 
pays  so  much  for  a  set  of  tools  (as  many  perhaps  as  will 
weigh  several  hundred  weight),  as  the  surgeon  does  for 
a  few  small  ivory-handled  knives,  which  can  be  car- 
ried in  a  spectacle  case.  Some  alteration  should  be 
made  ;  the  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments  have 
imposed  upou  the  profession,  long  enough,  and  we  new 
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hope  there  will  be  an  unanimous  and  spirited  determi- 
mination  to  cheapen  these  things.  Those  instruments 
which  are  made  in  the  United  States,  are  excellent — 
but  too  dear;  they  are  even  preferable  to  those  of  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham,  but  still  the  price  is  enormous, 
and  must  be  put  down.  A  case  of  ordinary  trepanning 
instruments,  for  which  we  have  to  pay  18  dollars,  are 
not  worth  a  farthing  more  than  ten ;  and  dissecting 
cases,  which  are  at  an  average  between  six  and  nine 
dollars,  are  scarcely  worth  four.  We  hope  our  medi- 
cal friends  will  look  into  this  business,  and  with  a  si- 
multaneous movement,  all  this  extortion  can  soon  be 
overcome.  Buy  foreign  instruments  a  while  longer, 
and  it  will  soon  moderate  our  home  prices.  The  Phil- 
adelphia instruments,  of  every  description,  are  not  only 
beautiful,  but  admirably  tempered  and  highly  finished, 
and  ought  to  be  in  general  use  ;  but  they  are  too  dear. 
Obstetric,  teeth,  amputating,  and  dissecting  instru- 
ments, are  unreasonably  high,  and  we  are  determined 
to  oppose  every  effort  to  sponge  our  professional  breth- 
ren out  of  their  hard  earnings. 


LICENTIATES  OF  MEDICINE. 

There  are  several  large  towns  in  Massachusetts,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  profess  to  honor  the  good  and 
wholesome  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  and  yet  they 
tolerate  practitioners  who  are  not  acknowledged  as 
such  by  the  State  Medical  Society.  No  physician  or 
surgeon  can  recover  any  fee  whatever  for  professional 
services,  unless  he  has  been  regularly  inducted  into 
business  in  the  way  specified  in  the  statutes  of  this  So- 
ciety. It  might  be  well  for  physicians  to  examine  a 
little  more  closely  into  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
medical  neighbours,  throughout  the  different  medical 
districts,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
their  neglect,  as  well  as  for  countenancing  the  practice 
of  any  one  who  does  not  conform  to  the  state  regula- 
tions. Now  we  hate  a  medical  aristocracy  as  much  as 
those  who  crawl  out  at  the  loop-holes  of  policy  ;  but, 
as  we  have  conformed  to  these  requirements,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  right  that  others  should  do  the  same. 

A  list  of  the  licentiates  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  with  their  places  of  residence,  as  well  as  a  list 
of  those  practitioners  who  are  neither  fellows  nor  licen- 
tiates, with  names  of  the  towns  in  which  they  reside, 
is  now  preparing  for  a  future  number  of  this  journal. 


we  can  only  again  assure  them  of  ouv  determination  to 
merit  their  approbation. 


REPORTS. 


TO    PHYSICIANS. 

Although  we  have  encountered  many  difficulties  in 
establishing  this  journal,  we  have  finally  succeeded  be- 
jond  our  expectations,  and  our  subscription  list,  which 
we  believe  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  medical  pub- 
lication on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  encourages  us  to  make 
still  greater  exertions,  and  we  are  now  making  arrange- 
ments for  collecting  the  immediate  reports  of  all  the 
principal  surgical  operations  which  may  be  performed 
in  the  cities  and  country — and  in  this  way  hope  to  give 
our  patrons  the  earliest  local  medical  intelligence  of 
the  day.  Since  reporting  the  interesting  operation  per- 
formed in  Deerfield,  we  find  an  increased  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  to  become  subscribers.  We 
-beg  leave  to  assure  them  we  shall  use  unwearied  ex- 
ertions to  anticipate  the  more  expensive  medical  publi- 
cations, in  all  such  articles  as  are  immediately  impor- 
tant. We  are  perfectly  independent,  and  neither  care 
for  the  frowns  of  those  who  dislike  us,  nor  the  envy  of 
those  who  make  themselves  miserable  in  railing  against 
our  manner  of  writing  medical  reports.  Entirely  in- 
terested in  the  management  of  our  business,  to  the  ben- 
efit of  our  aumexous  friends,  and  the  profit  of  ourselves, 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
OPERATIONS   ON    THE  EYE. 

The  following  interesting  cases  of  operations  on  the 
eye,  are  reported  by  Dr  A.  Trowbridge,  a  distinguish- 
ed surgeon  in  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y. 

J.  Severds,  while  chopping  wood,  caused  a 
chip  to  strike  the  left  eye,  with  great  force.  It 
produced  immediate  pain  and  inflammation  of  the 
whole  eye.  He  applied  a  solution  of  sacch.  sat- 
urni,  and  kept  the  eye  bound  up  for  several  days 
without  surgical  advice.  On  the  ninth  day  from 
the  accident,  1  was  consulted.  He  informed  me 
that  the  extreme  pain  had  subsided  a  short  time 
before,  but  he  was  blind  with  the  injured  eye  ; 
that  the  eye  was  again  becoming  painful,  and 
that  it  extended  to  the  back  part  of  the  head  and 
neck.  On  examining  the  eye,  1  found  the  blow 
had  ruptured  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  that  it 
was  pressed  forward  and  resting  partly  on  the 
pupil  in  an  opaque  state.  The  inflammation  had 
subsided  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  globe  of 
the  eye  was  considerably  enlarged,  attended  with 
some  pointing  of  the  cornea.  The  renewal  of 
pain  was  evidently  from  distention  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris.  As  there  was  but  little  prospect 
of  entire  absorption  of  the  lens,  and  much  dan- 
ger from  returning  inflammation  ;  to  give  relief, 
I  passed  a  cornea  knife  in  the  same  manner  it  is 
used  for  extracting  the  cataract,  let  out  the  aque- 
ous fluid,  passed  a  small  hook  through  the  inci- 
sion, fastened  it  into  the  lens,  and  brought  it 
through  the  pupil  with  small  portions  of  its  cap- 
sule partially  adhering  to  the  iris,  quite  out  of 
the  eye  ;  closed  the  eye,  dressed  it,  and  treated 
the  patient  as  usual  after  extracting  the  cataract. 
But  little  pain  followed,  and  a  recovery  took 
place  in  17  days,  with  as  good  sight  as  could  be 
with  the  loss  of  the  lens. 

Mrs  B.,  aged  42,  had  been  troubled  with  pain 
in  both  eyes  and  symptoms  of  cataract,  for  seve- 
ral years  ;  for  one  year  past  there  had  been  to- 
tal blindness  of  the  right  eye,  and  partial  blind- 
ness of  the  left  ;  the  pupil  of  (he  right  eye  was 
enlarged  and  filled  with  a  whitish  substance  ap- 
pearing like  a  portion  of  cartilage  ;  there  was 
but  little  dissimilarity  to  a  case  of  milky  cataract. 
1  commenced  the  operation  of  extracting  in  the 
usual  manner:  after  opening  the  cornea  and  pass- 
ing the  point  of  a  couching  needle  and  rupturing 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  to  bring  it  forward,  1 
found  the  lens  hard,  and  not  to  be  punctured 
with  the  needle.  Moderate  pressure  upon  the 
eye  brought  it  forward  partly  through  the  pupil, 
and  it  was  removed  with  the  small  scoop  and  for- 
ceps. The  lens  was  ossified,  with  its  capsular 
thickened,  and  adhered  to  some  portions  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  iris,  and  to  the  capsule  of  the 
vitieons  humor  ;  a  portion  of  this  fluid  flowed 
out,  of  a  milky  appearance.  Much  pain  and  in- 
flammation followed  the  operation  for  twenty 
days;  this  finally  subsided,  but  no  sight  was  re- 
stored. Since  this  the  other  eye  has  improved 
in  sight. 

Miss  J.,  aged  17,  had  been  troubled  from  in- 
fancy in  seeing  objects  at  a  distance,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  "  near-sightedness."  She  re- 
ceived, a  few  months  since,  an  injury  of  the  right 
eye,  by  the  passing  in  of  a  small  quantity  of  hot 


lard.  A  violent  opthalmia  followed,  and  conti- 
nued five  weeks  ;  it  was  treated  by  a  physician 
in  the  usual  manner.  inflammation  subsided  ; 
some  pain  continued  in  the  eye,  with  an  enlarged 
state  of  it,  and  dilated  pupil. 

She  consulted  me  about  three  months  from 
the  accident.  The  globe  of  the  eye  was  much 
enlarged,  with  the  cornea  pushed  forward,  and 
the  pupil  so  much  dilated  that  the  iris  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  The  sclerotica  was  of  a  dark 
blue  color,  and  the  fluids  of  the  eye  were  per- 
fectly transparent ;  looking  into  the  eye  seemed 
like  inspecting  the  whole  posterior  cavity.  Vi- 
sion was  small,  nothing  but  large  objects  could 
be  seen,  and  light  was  painful.  The  case  ap- 
peared to  be  a  dropsy  of  the  eye,  and  as  the 
usual  remedies  had  been  used  for  some  time 
without  effect,  and  the  patient  was  now  suffering 
much  pain  from  distension,  I  proceeded  to  give 
immediate  relief.  I  passed  a  cornea  knife  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  extracting  the  cataract ;  this 
let  out  a  large  quantity  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  with 
the  lens  partly  dissolved.  Moderate  pressure 
was  made  on  the  eye  till  a  quantity  of  the  vit- 
reous humor  passed  through,  and  the  eye  brought 
to  a  flattened  state.  It  was  then  closed  and 
dressed  as  usual,  with  compresses  wet  in  a  solu- 
tion of  two  grains  of  muriate  of  mercury  to  3  i.». 
water.  A  powder  composed  of  1  grain  of  calo- 
mel, 1  of  sulph.  aut.  anti.  and  4  of  gm.  guiac.  was 
given  twice  a  day.  This  treatment  continued 
ten  days,  when  a  recovery  of  the  eye  took  place, 
with  tolerable  sight. 


SURGICAL  OPERATION. 
Oa  the  first  of  this  month  we  witnessed,  in 
common  with  several  other  spectators,  at  Mr 
Abraham  Levan's  Tavern,  in  this  borough,  an 
operation  for  blindness,  with  a  result  so  brilliant, 
and  in  a  case  so  interesting,  that  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  laying  it  before  our 
readers.  The  subject  was  a  boy,  aged  about  7 
years,  from  a  remote  part  of  this  country,  and  a 
son  of  a  respectable  farmer.  From  the  child's 
mother,  who  was  present,  we  learned  that  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  months,  when  children  usu- 
ally begin  to  direct  their  hands  to  different  ob- 
jects, it  was  first  observed  that  the  boy  was  blind. 
Believing  his  case  incurable,  his  parents  were  re- 
signed to  his  fate.  A  few  weeks  ago,  however, 
a  medical  gentleman,  who  had  lately  settled  in 
the  neighborhood,  pronounced  the  case  Congeni~ 
tal  Cataract,  and  advised  the  parents  of  the  child 
to  place  him  under  the  care  of  Dr  Isaac  Hiester, 
of  Reading,  who,  he  told  them,  had  repeatedly 
operated  in  similar  cases  with  success.  They 
did  so,  and  were  not  disappointed.  When  we 
saw  the  patient,  the  Doctor  had  already  succeed- 
ed in  imparting  vision  to  one  of  the  eyes,  on 
which  he  operated  five  days  before.  The  effect 
of  the  operation  we  witnessed,  like  that  of  the 
other  eye,  as  related  by  the  mother,  was  like 
enchantment.  To  see  a  fellow  being  excluded 
from  the  world,  as  it  were,  by  a  state  of  total 
blindness,  suddenly  brought  to  light,  to  the  enr 
joyment  of  vision,  by  a  skilful  direction  of  the 
human  hand,  was  a  spectacle  truly  delightful. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe,  when  the  bandage 
was  removed,  on  the  third  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  readiness  with  which  the  little  fellow 
distinguished  objects  and  colors  amd  his  ignorance^ 
at  the  same  time,  of  their  names,  which  he  had., 
of  course,  yet  to  learn.    The  only  object  which 
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he  recognized,  of  many  that  were  presented  to 
him,  was  a  pair  of  scissors,  whose  name  he  recol- 
lected it  should  seem,  by  reason  of  their  pecu- 
liar form,  having  been  accustomed  often  to  amuse 
himself  with  this  instrument  while  in  a  state  of 
blindness. — RttddinsflCkronicle. 


VARIETIES. 


"  Oh  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book'''' .' 
Surgical  Report. — We  contemplate  the  publica- 
tion of  an  octavo  pamphlet,  as  soon  as  our  leisure  will 
possibly  admit  of  it,  containing  the  report  of  the  opera- 
tic* performed  in  Deerfield,  Mass.  which  was  published 
in  this  journal.  We  shall  strictly  copy  the  article  from 
the  Intelligencer,  as  we  then  wrote  it,  believing  it  per- 
fectly correct,  and  accompany  it  with  a  beautiful  en- 
graving from  a  sketch  we  made  of  the  patient's  face 
before  aud  after  the  excision  of  nearly  half  of  his  under 
jaw,  in  consequence  of  an  esteo-sarcomalous  tumor  of  a 
formidable  size.  There  will  also  be  two  engravings  of 
the  tumor,  both  as  a  whole,  and  as  it  appeared  when 
sawed  open.  There  will  also  be  appended  an  essay  on 
osteo-sarcoma  with  observations  on  tying  the  carotid 
and  other  important  arteries. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  learn  from  a  corres- 
pondent who  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr  Hubbard,  that 
the  external  wound  has  healed,  and  that  a  new  jaw 
bone  (osseous  granulations),  as  wa9  hoped,  has  filled 
up  the  space  where  the  diseased  bone  was  extracted. 

We  mention  this  circumstance  for  the  satisfaction  o 
those  of  our  subscribers  whose  names  have  been  ^re- 
ceived within  the  last  six  weeks,  and  who,  from  not 
having  our  June  numbers,  have  not  been  made  acquain- 
ted with  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  this  extraor- 
dinary and  interesting  case. 

Surgical  Instruments. — We  give  the  following  re- 
mark, not  by  request,  but  in  justice  to  genius,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  our  medical  friends  : — Mr  Barton,  rear  of 
115,  Hanover  Street,  has  just  opened  a  shop  for  making 
and  repairing  Surgical  Instruments.  We  patronized 
him  with  a  lew  old  rusty  lancets,  scalpels,  &c.  which 
were  laid  aside  as  wholly  useless.  The  next  day  they 
were  returned  at  small  expense,  with  all  the  perfections 
of  shape,  polish,  cross-polish,  edge3  and  points,  and  not 
in  the  least  inferior  to  their  first  appearance  from  the 
hand  of  Mr  Evans,  and  other  celebrated  European  ar- 
tists. We  recommend  this  gentleman  to  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

The  Epidemic  of  Middleton,  Con. — As  there  has 
been  some  question  concerning  the  health  of  this  place, 
the  following  statement  from  the  returns  of  the  city  sex- 
ton, may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  In  1819, 
there  were  in  the  city  44  burials — In  1820,  55 — Fn  1821, 
58— In  1322,89— In  1823,  60— In  1824,  45— In  the  se- 
ven months  of  1825  ending  with  July,  47. — To  these 
should  be  added,  those  who  died  in  the  city,  in  July  or 
August,  and  were  buried  out  of  it ; — making  in  the 
whole  fifty  deaths  in  seven  months ; — more  than  all 
that  died  in  1819,  or  1824, — and  nearly  as  many  as 
died  in  the  whole  of  either  of  the  years  of  1820  or  1821. 
In  May,  June,  and  July,  his  returns  make  twenty-four  : 
— and  with  the  three  who  were  buried  abroad,  twenty- 
seven.  It  is  notorious  that  a  severe  disease  has  pre- 
vailed in  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  though  the  mortal- 
ity has  not  peen  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cases.  Four  physicians,  Dr  Warner,  at  Haddam,  Mr 
Leavenworth,  at  Middletown,  Dr  Catlin,  at  Durham, 
and  Dr  Ward,  at  Berlin,  have  died  within  three 
months  of  the  prevailing   disease. 


The  Anatomical  Museum  comprehends  a  great  varie- 
ty of  elegant  and  instructive  wax  preparations,  fabri- 
cated by  the  first  artists  of  Europe. 

Medical  Degrees. — At  Harvard  University,  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 
upon — Stephen  Ball,  Joseph  Clark,  Joshua  Parker  Flint, 
A.  M.  Henry  Little,  John  Mason,  A.  M.  Samuel  B 
Parris,  A.  M.  Jno.  Holbrook  Richards,  A.  M.  Horatio 
Robinson,  A.  M.  David  H.  Storer,  A.  M.  William 
Workman,  Jacob  Wyeth,  A.  M. — The  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon — Dr  Michael 
Mareno,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Dr  Nathaniel  Potter,  Profes- 
sor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Baltimore, 
Dr  William  Hooker,  Dr  Benjamin  Billings,  Dr  Walter 
Hunnewell,  A.  M.  and  Dr  Ebenezer  Starr,  A.  M. 

Profits  of  Lecturers. — It  is  stated  in  a  Medical 
periodical  work,  that  a  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  who  has 
a  class  of  250  pupils,  receives  2,500  guineas  annually 
for  delivering  a  lecture,  which  occupies  one  hour  daily 
for  half  a  year,  the  expense  of  which,  to  him,  for  dead 
bodies,  &c,  does  not  exceed  30L  For  the  dissecting 
room  he  also  receives  six  guineas  for  the  season  from 
each  pupil,  about  150,  making  900  guineas.  He  ra- 
ceives  four  guineas  for  two  courses  of  surgical  lectures, 
150  pupils,  750  guineas,  His  share  of  the  receipts  from 
pupils  for  attending  the  hospitals  is  about  1,500/.  mak- 
ing, in  the  whole,  not  quite  6,0002  per  annum.  In  Par- 
is, a  lecturer  thinks  himself  well  paid  with  50Z. 


Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity.— The  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence, as  usual,  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  and 
terminate  the  last  day  of  February.  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery, by  Dr  Dudley.  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clin- 
ical Practice,  by  Dr  Caldwell.  Theory  and  Practice 
of  .Ir-'icine,  by  Dr  Drake.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  VoTien  and  Children,  by  Dr  Richardson.  Chem- 
istry, by  Dr  Bi.YTiyE.  If  a  new  appointment  by  the 
7  rusfees  should  up*  be  made  before  the  opening  of  the 
Scsfion,  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  will  be  divided 
amon^  'he  present  teachers,  so  that  the  course  of 
•truction  will  be  as  full  as  at  any  preceding  period. 
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Oino  Medical  College, — Dr  Smith  has  not  taken 
up  his  connection  with  that  instititution,  as  was  stated, 
some  few  weeks  since.  He  retains  the  chair  of  Surge- 
ry and  Obstetrics.  This  mistake  arose,  probably,  from 
hasty  report,  and  transmitted  by  our  correspondent,  be- 
fore he  had  learned  the  particulars. 

Medical  Lectures. — The  annual  course  of  medical 
lectures  commence  in  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  In- 
stitution on  Thursday  next,  and  in  the  Berkshire  Institu- 
tion, on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  September. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  September  3d  j  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

August  27th. — Mary  A.  Hearns,  46  ;  Susan  Mahony, 
4  :  Betsey  Hill,  5  mo  ;  Child  of  Roger  Donnald  ;  Frank- 
lin F.  Fife,  20  mo.  28th. — Mary  Bonneford,  15  mo; 
Martha  A.  Tuttle,  12  mo  ;  Ann  Gipson  3  mo.  29th.— 
Mary  J.  Bellamy,  I  mo;  Mercy  A.  Litchfield,  4; 
Franklin  Mansfield,  14  mo  ;  Mary  E.  Bowers,  8  weeks. 
30th. — Child  of  Charles  Brooks,  5  weeks  ;  Margaret 
Muldoon,  12  days  ;  Catharine  Hewins,  13  mo;  Charles 
Robinson  ;  James  M'Nell,  16  mo  ;  Thomas  Smith,  jr. 
2;  Child  of  John  Caravan  ;  Sarah  E.  Kuhn,  4.  31st. 
— Emily  L.  Hoffman,  7  monlhs;  Loring  Bailey,  jr.  3; 
Hugh  Dorothy,  3.  September  1. — John  Mullane,  13 
months ;  Margaret  Brady,  9  months  ;  Edwin  Starr,  jr. 
16  mp ;  Samuel  Hill,  49.  2d. — James  Phallen,  14 
days;   William  G.  Cogswell,  15  mo;    Isaiah  Mann,  2  ; 

Mary    W.    Templeman,  14    mo;    Jarvis ;    James 

Wallace,  38 ;  Charles  Howard,  14.  3d.— Nancy 
Wheeler,  32;  John  Skaly,  29  ;  Ann  Otis,  3  1-2  ;  Re- 
bekah  Woods,  18;  Emeline  Shurtleff,  9  mo;  Oliver 
Newcomb,  21  months. 

Consumption,  2 — Fits,  3 — Stoppage  in  the  Bowels,  1 
— Stillborn,  3 — Burn,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  4 — In- 
fantile, 1 — Huoping-Cough,  1 — Canker,  2 — Drowned, 
1 — Teething,  3 — Canker  in  the  Bowels,  1 — Dysentery, 
5 — Typhus  Fever,  3 — Cholera  Infantum,  1—  Paralytic, 
1 — Black  Jaundice,  1 — Pertussis,  1 — Scrofula,  1. 


Medical  Lectures. 

HE  Autumnal  course  of  Lectures  of  the  JVet*- 
Hampshire  Medical  Institution  will  commence  ob 
Thursday,  September  8th,  1825,  and  continue  four- 
teen weeks.  There  will  be  four  lectures  daily.  The 
Professors  the  same  as  last  year.  Fee  for  the  course,  fif- 
ty dollars.  For  matriculation,  two  dollars.  Board- 
ing may  be  had  at  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per 
week.  Graduations  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the 
term  and  at  Commencement.  Many  important  addi- 
tions have  this  year  been  made  to  the  Anatomical  and 
Chymical  departments.  Among  these  is  a  rare  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ganglionic  nerves,  a.id  various  interesting" 
articles  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus. 

The  class  will  be  admitted  to  operations  performed 
upon  Infirmary  patients.  During  the  lecture  t.erm  last 
autumn,  the  class  witnessed  fifteen  surgical  operations. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  JV.  H.  Aug.  1,  18*6. 

—0 


Died — In  Franklin  county,  Indiana,  of  a  bilious,  ner- 
vous fever,  on  the  27th  of  July,  Dr  Freeman  Perry, 
sen.  in  the  63d  year  of  his.  age,  formerly  of  Fairha- 
ven,    Massachusetts. 

At  Berlin,  Conn,  of  spotted  fever,  (says  our  corres- 
pondent) Dr  Josiah  Meigs  Ward,  aged  43.  He  was 
a  very  respectable  and  able  phyrician,  and  his  practice 
has  been  verv  extensive  and  laborious, — especially  dur- 
ing the  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  in  that  town 
and  its  vicinity. 

_  At   Marshallon,   Penn.  Dr  Abraham  Bailey,  aged 
sixty-four. 


Berkshire  Medical  Institution, 

THE  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  located  in  Pitts- 
field,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  in  the  centre  of  a  dense 
and  enlightened  population,  presents  many  advantager 
to  the  medical  student.  Its  prosperity  has  been  great 
beyond  example,  and  constant  efforts  are  making  to' 
render  it  a  desirable  place  to  attain  a  thorough  and  ac- 
complished medical  education.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  trustees  for  the  personal  accommoda- 
tion and  instruction  of  those  who  may  resort  to  the  in- 
stitution. There  are  two  spacious  and  elegant  build- 
ings containing  convenient  apartments  for  students, 
large  and  properly  constructed  lecture-rooms,  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  minerals,  a  valuable  herbarium,  and 
an  anatomical  museum,  embracing  a  great  variety  of 
models  and  preparations.  It  also  contains  many  speci- 
mens of  Natural  History.  The  anatomical  theatre  it 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
lecture  term  commences  on  the  second  Wednesday  iu 
September,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks.  Medical  de- 
grees are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  lectures  and  a 
the  annual  commencement  at  Williams  College.  Gen- 
letmen  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
tince,  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  those  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  any  regularly  incorporated  medical  school,  in 
which  the  lectures  are  given  by  an  equal  number  of 
lecturers  or  professors,  are  admitted  gratuitously.  The 
requisites  for  an  examination  for  a  degree  are,  a  good 
moral  character,  three  years  study  (including  the  tim* 
devoted  to  lectures)  with  a  regularly  practising  physi- 
cian an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  one  of 
which  must  have  been  in  this  institution.  The  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  degrees  commences  on  Thurs- 
day preceding  the  close  of  the  lecture  term.  Disserta- 
tions must  be  lodged  with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  at 
least  four  weeks  previous  to  commencement. 

Faculty — John  P.  Batchelder,  M.  D.  Surgery  ani 
Physiology — Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.  General  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology — Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D.  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine — John  De  la  Matter,  M.  D. 
Mat.  Med.  Pharm.  and  Obstetrics — Stephen  W.  Wil- 
liams, M.  D.  Medical  Jurisprudence — Chester  Dewey; 
A.  A.  S.  Bot.  Min.  Chem.  and  Nat.  Phil. 

Fees  for  the  whole  course,  40  dolls.  Graduating 
Fee,  12  dolls.  Matriculating  Ticket,  3  dolls.  Tick- 
ets of  admission  for  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Lec- 
tures on  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  only  6  dolls.  Board,  including  washing, 
lodging,  and  room-rent,  dol.  1,75  per  week.  The 
Shearer  Premiums  of  twenty  dollars  each,  will  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  following  manner,  viz. — One  to  the  gra- 
duate from  the  last  class  who  shall  present  the  best  dis- 
sertation on  a  given  subject  between  this  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  lecture  term  ; — the  other  to  the 
candidate  from  the  next  succeeding  class,  who  shall 
present  the  best  dissertation  on  any  subject. 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  August  16,  1825. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

DR  ROGET'S  TWELFTH  AND  LAST  LECTURE. 

Dr  Roget,  in  his  Twelfth  Lecture,  which  ter- 
minated the  course,  concluded  the  suhject  of  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vision, 
and  gave  a  general  review  of  the  Laws  of  Per- 
ception, and  an  account  of  the  limits  of  the  senses, 
and  of  the  fallacies  to  which  they  are  liable. 

The  eyes  of  Reptiles,  he  observed,  present 
but  few  peculiarities.  In  most  serpents  the  inte- 
guments form,  instead  of  eye-lids,  a  firm  and 
transparent  conjunctiva,  or  window, behind  which 
the  eye-ball  has  a  free  motion.  This  part  is 
shed,  together  with  the  cutxle,  when  the  animal 
is  moulting;  but  previous  to  th?*e  epochs,  while 
the  external  cornea  is  prepar.n^  lo  detach  itself, 
it  becomes  opaque,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  air,  and  the  serpent  is  deprived  of  the 
use  of  its  eyes,  until  the  complete  separation  of 
the  skin  has  been  effaced.  The  perforated  eye- 
lids of  the  L:zard  tribp,  the  remarkable  construc- 
tion of  the  eye  of  Ihe  Cameleon,  and  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  maisupium  in  some  species  of 
Saurian  Reptiles,  were  severally  noticed. 

The  structure  of  the  Organ*  of  Vision  in  Aqua- 
tic Animals  was   next  considered.     The    density 
of  water  being  so  much  greater  than  that  of  air, 
a  superior  refractive  power  is  required,  in  order 
to  bring  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  when  they 
arrive    at   the    eye,  through    the    former   than 
through  the  latter  medium.     In  all  aquatic    ani- 
mals, accordingly,  the  crystalline  lens   is    denser 
and  more    convex    than    in    terrestrial    animals. 
The  gradations  were  traced  by  which  this  tran- 
sition of  structure  takes  place  in    different    tribes 
of  mammalia,  birds,  and   amphibia,  according  as 
they  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  plunge  un- 
der water,  and  exercise  the  function  of  Vision  in 
the  element.     In  true  fishes  the  construction   of 
the  eye  is  wholly   adapted    to   the    water:    the 
crystalline  lens    is   very   nearly,  if.  not    entirely 
spherical,  and  of  great  density  ;   and  the  cornea, 
whose  function  is  almost  superseded  by  the    sur- 
rounding medium,  is  nearly  flat.     The  peculiar- 
ities which  exist  only  in  the  eyes  of  fishes,  such 
as  the  choroid  gland,  and    tunica    vasculosa,  and 
falciform    process,    were    severally    described. 
The  remarkable  substance  interposed    between 
the  sclerotica  and  choroides  in  the  sturgeon,  dis- 
covered by  Mr  Langstaff,  was  pointed  out.     Re- 
marks were  made  on  the  differences  which  take 
place  in  the  eyes  of  those  tribes  offish  which  mi- 
grate to  considerable  distances,  compared   with 
those    that    are  stationary  :    and  an    explanation 
was  given  of  the  singular  appearance  of  a    dou- 
ble pair  of  eyes  in    the  Cobitis  Anableps,  arising 
from   the  division  of  the  cornea  and  pupil    by    a 
transverse  band.     The  speculations  of  Dumeril 
and  Lacepede,  as  to  the  exercise  of  the   sense  of 
Vision   in  fishes    at  great  depths   in  the  ocean, 
were  likewise  investigated. 

The  Organs  of  Vision  in  the  MoUusca  were 
briefly  noticed  :  after  which  Dr  Roget  proceed- 
ed to  consider  those  of  Articulated  Animals,  de- 
scribing the  simple  eyes  of  the  apterous   orders 


and  the  stemmata,  and  composite  eyes  of  Insects, 
properly  so  called.  Experiments  were  related 
tending  to  elucidate  the  functions  of  these  two 
kinds  of  eyes. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  subject  of  the  Phy- 
siology of  the  individual  senses,  Dr   Roget    took 
a  general  survey  of  the  circumstances  which  are 
common    to  them  all,  and  which    constitute    the 
Laws  of  Perception.     In  investigating  the  condi- 
tions which  are  necessary    to    the    existence    of 
perception,  and  produce  their  principal  modifica- 
tions, we  find  the  inquiry  branching  out  into  two 
objects  ;    first,  the  nature  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  external  agency  producing  sensation  ; 
and  secondly,  that  of  the  physiological  conditions 
of  organization  and  of  function  in  the  animal  that 
feels.     The  latter  relate  either  to  the  sensorium 
'self,  or  to  the  external    organ    which    first    re- 
ceives the  impression,  or  to  rne  nerve  by  which 
a  communication  is  established    between    these 
two  parts.     After  enumerating  all    the    circum- 
stances which  establish    or  disturb    these    cond.- 
tions,  and  illustrating  their  influence  in  the  case  of 
the  different  senses,  the    Lecturer    proceeded  to 
examine  more  particularly  the    variations  which 
are  met  with  in  the  local  sensibility  of  the  organ, 
and  which  lead   to  modifications    of   perception, 
independently  of  any    chaoge  in    the    external 
cause.     In  this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  general    law  of  sensation,  that  all  impressions 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  exhaust  the  sensibility 
of  the  organ  on  which    those    impressions    have 
been  made  ;    and  also  indirectly    to  exhaust    the 
sensibility  of  the  system  in  general.     The  oper- 
ation of  this  law  was  traced  in  the  case  of  every 
one  of  the  senses;    and  more  particularly  in  that 
of  hearing  and  of  smell.     The  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  Organ   of  Vision  allows  us  to    distin- 
guish the  effect  of  impressions  on  particular  parts 
of  the  retina,  independently  of  their  general  ef- 
fect upon  the  whole  organ.     These  partial  vari- 
ations of  sensibility  to  light  give  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  ocular  spectra,  which  were  first  partic- 
ularly noticed    by    Buffon,  and  afterwards  more 
fully  investigated  by  Dr  R.  Darwin.     The  prin- 
cipal facts  relating  to  this  subject  were  fully  slat- 
ed, and  the  mode  of  making  the  experiments  illus- 
trating them  was  explained.     The    appearances 
of  ocular  spectraxi  the  same  time  that  they  illus- 
trate the  curious  physiological  Laws  of  Sensibili- 
ty, furnish  also   very    beautiful   exemplifications 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  composition  of  solar  light. 
The  tendency  to  the  formalion  of  ocular  spectra, 
combined  with  the  natural    unsteadiness    of  the 
eye,  is  the  cause  of  the    colored  borders    which 
frequently  appear  to  surround  objects    that    are 
viewed  attentively.     Several  anecdotes  were  re- 
lated of  mistakes  made  by    persons  arising  from 
this  cause.     The  importance  of  a  correct  knowl- 
edge   of  these  principles,  in  their  applications  to 
the  art  of  painting,  was  likewise  pointed  out. 

The  second  general  law  of  sensation,  which  re- 
lates to  the  organ  receiving  the  impression  from 
the  external  agent,  is,  that  this  impression  con- 
tinues for  a  certain  time,  although  the   external 


tion,  in  the  case  of  each  individual  sense,  was 
given  at  some  length.  The  influence  of  this 
principle  was  also  traced  in  the  modifications  it 
produces  on  the  effects  of  the  preceding  laws, 
which  relates  to  the  exhaustion  and  accumulation. 
of  sensibility,  and  more  especially  in  the  instance 
of  ocular  spectra.  The  result  of  experiments, 
made  by  M.  D'Arcy  and  others,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  time  during  which  impressions  of 
light  remain  on  the  retina,  were  stated  ;  and  rea- 
sons assigned  for  rejecting  the  supposition  which 
has  been  advanced,  that  their  duration  was  ow- 
ing to  a  phosphorescent  property  belonging  to 
the  retina. 

A  curious  appearance  of  visual  deception  occurs 
in  the  appearance  of  the  spokes  of  a  carriage- 
wheel,  rolling  on  the  ground,  when  it  is  viewed 
through  the  intervals  of  vertical  bars,  such  as 
those  of  a  palisade  or  of  an  upright  Venetian  win- 
dow-blind. Instead  of  appearing  straight,  as 
they  actually  are,  and  as  they  would  have  ap- 
peared if  no  bars  intervened,  they  all  of  them, 
excepting  the  upper  and  lower  spokes,  which 
have  arrived  at  the  vertical  position,  appear  to 
be  considerably  curved.  The  curvature  is  in 
the  same  direction  on  both  sides  of  the  upright 
spokes,  so  that  they  all  seem  to  turn  upwards; 
and  the  same  appearance  presents  itself  whether 
the  wheel  be  moving  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
of  the  spectator.  Dr  Roget  has  traced  this  de- 
ception to  the  law  of  the  permanence  of  impres- 
sions on  the  retina ;  the  form  of  the  curve  being 
that  resulting  from  the  continued  intersections 
of  a  revolving  radius,  with  a  vertical  line  moving 
parallel  to  itself.  Having  lately  presented  a  pa- 
per on  this  subject  to  the  Royal  Society,  which 
was  read  at  one  of  the  meetings  this  session  ;  and 
the  paper  being  now  printed  and  about  to  ap- 
pear in  the  ensuing  part  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Dr  Roget  contented  himself  with 
this  brief  notice  of  the  fact,  and  with  showing 
the  appearance  in  question  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus contrived  for  its  exhibition. 

The  third   law    of  sensation  is,  that  vivid   im- 
pressions, made  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  have, 
after  the  lapse   of  a  certain  time,  during   which 
they  totally  disappear,  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
recurrence,  without  the  renewed  application    of 
the  external  cause.     This  takes  place   more    or 
less  with  regard  to   all    the    senses  ;    and    in  the 
eye  gives  rise  to  spectra  of  a  different  kind  from 
either  the   direct   or  reverse  spectra  already  de- 
scribed, although  partaking  of  all  their  varieties. 
A  vast   field    of  interesting  inquiry  was  next 
pointed  out,  in  the  influence  which  the  mind  ex- 
ercises over  the  operations  of  the  faculty  of  per- 
ception, and  influence  which  operates  powerfully 
in  modifying  the  nature  of  the    perceptions,  aud 
in  combining  them  in  various   ways.     It    is    this 
power  of  combination,  Dr  Roget  observed,  which 
constitutes    our  own  individuality,  and   without 
which  the  respective  classes  of  perception  deriv- 
ed from  each  sense  would  have  composed  so  many 
distinct  beings.     The  astonishing  effects   of  the 
exercise  of  attention  in  regulating,  in  weakening, 


cause  has  ceased  to  act.     This  is  a  general  fact,  and  in  exalting  the  faculties  of  perception,  weie 
applicable  to  all  the  senses ;   and  its  exemplifica-j  illustrated  by  various  examples. 
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Although  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  are  the 
foundations  of  ail  our  knowledge,  yet  these  very 
senses  occasionally  deceive  us;  and  Dr  Roget 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  their 
fallacy.  They  may  in  general  be  traced  to  the 
operation  of  the  very  same  laws  which,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  direct  our  judgments  cor- 
rectly, and  to  unusual  or  irregular  combinations 
of  these  laws.  He  introduced  the  subject  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  limits  of  the  senses,  both  with 
respect  to  the  range  of  intensity  and  into  the  de- 
grees of  some  particular  quality  in  the  external 
cause  of  perception.  Instances  were  pointed  out 
of  secondary  species  of  perceptions  arising  from 
the  very  imperfections  of  our  senses.  But  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  this  abstract, 
to  specify  the  examples  which  were  adduced  in 
illustration  of  the  general  remarks  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  without  which  their  scope  would  not 
be  understood,  nor  their  force  pprceived.  The 
lecture  was  concluded  by  some  observations  on 
the  adaptation  of  the  powers  of  perception,  both 
in  our  own  case  and  that  of  the  lower  animals, 
not  only  to  the  properties  and  constitution  of  the 
material  world,  but  also  to  our  present  wants 
and  necessities. 

Thus  finished  a  course  of  lectures  of  great  in- 
terest, and  of  which  our  epitome,  short  as  it  has 
been,  may  enable  the  public  generally  to  form 
an  idea,  honorable  to  the  state  of  British  Science, 
and  to  the  abilities  of  the  Lecturer. 


TYPHUS  SYNCOPALIS,  SINKING  TYPHUS, 

OR    THE     SPOTTED    FEVER     OF    NEW-ENGLAND,    AS    IT 
APPEARED  IN  THE  EPIDEMIC  OF    1823, 

In  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

BY  T.  MINER,  M.  D. 

Between  the  last  of  March,  and  the  last  of 
December  1823,  two  of  the  physicians*  had  the 
care  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  cases 
of  Fever,  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  which 
went  through  their  course,  and  required  close 
and  vigilant  attendance.  They  also  had  the 
charge  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  other 
cases  of  the  same  sort,  which,  either  from  origi- 
nal mildness,  or  prompt  treatment,  proved  to  be 
comparatively  light.  The  latter  class  of  pa- 
tients however,  were  so  much  indisposed,  as  to 
be  unable  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  business,  for 
a  period  of  one  or  two  weeks  ;  though  unlike  the 
former,  they  were  not  entirely  confined  to  their 
beds  for  any  considerable  time.  Out  of  these 
cases,  being  in  the  whole  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  twelve  died  ;  viz.  six  adults,  and  six 
children.  One  half  of  the  mortality  happened  in 
November.  In  the  succeeding  month,  the  Epi- 
demic terminated.  Persons  of  all  ages,  from 
one  year  old  to  seventy,  and  of  both  sexes,  were 
ihe  subjects  of  the  disease.  It  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  remark,  that  the  following  statement  ap- 
plies more  particularly  to  the  severer  cases  un- 
less the  more  moderate  are  distinctly  mentioned. 
There  were  two  varieties  of  attack,  the  sud- 
den and  the  insidious.  The  most  sudden  attacks 
were  the  soonest  relieved,  provided  the  patients 
had  prompt  and  appropriate  treatment ;  and  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  disease  rarely  ex- 
ceeded five  or  seven  days.     [Note  l.]|     In  some 

*  Dr  Edward  S.  Cone  and  the  author.  The  patients 
were  principally  Dr  Cone's  but  were  mostly  visited  by 
the  author  in  consultation. 

t  The  notes  will  be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
article. 


of  the  severest  cases  the  disease  arrived  at  its 
heighth  on  the  third  day,  and  under  careful  man- 
agement the  patient  appeared  subsequently  to 
be  free  from  danger.  Not  one,  this  year,  that 
was  suddenly  attacked,  died  ;  the  recovery,  in 
most  instances,  being  the  evident  consequence 
of  the  promptness  and  decision  of  the  treatment, 
andof  the  necessity  which  both  patients  and  atten- 
dants felt,  of  following  prescriptions  scrupulously. 
In  the  insidious  cases,  the  subjects  of  the  dis- 
ease were  affected  with  the  symptoms  about  to 
be  described,  in  a  mild  degree,  for  a  greater  or 
less  length  of  time,  and  many  seemed  to  labor  un- 
der a  kind  of  infatuation  concerning  the  malady 
and  existing  danger,  and  were  almost  invariabiy 
inclined,  tor  several  d^ys,  to  ascribe  their  indis- 
position to  some  other  cause,  than  the  prevailing 
epidemic  ;  and  if,  at  the  instigation  of  friends,  a 
physician  was  called,  they  could  not  be  induced, 
without  the  greatest  difficulty,  to  follow  any  reg- 
lar  plan  of  treatment,  till    violent    symptoms  oc 


In  almost  every  case,  the  skin  was  pretemat- 
uraliy  cool,  for  several  ot  the  first  days,  and  subse- 
quently, in  temperature,  it  never  exceeded  the 
standard  of  healthy  in  more  than  three  or  four 
cases.  [Note  4.]  Even  after  it  had  been  warm- 
ed by  internal  and  external  heat,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  stimulants,  it  wa«  ever  liable  to  become 
partially  cold,  as  about  the  thighs,  knees,  legs, 
aims,  hands  and  feet.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, more  especially  in  the  worst  cases,  it  was 
almost  always  so  much  benumbed,  as  to  be  in- 
sensible to  an  ordinary  pinch  or  scratch,  and 
while  in  this  state,  incapable  of  being  affected  by 
sinapisms  and  blisters.  This  numbness  was  some- 
times most  prominent  in  one  side,  or  even  in  one 
leg  or  arm.  In  the  latter  stage  however,  there 
sometimes  occurred  periods  of  extreme  suscepti- 
bility to  the  impression  of  rubefacients  and  epis- 
pastics ;  but  as  a  geneiai  rule,  external  applica- 
tions, of  ordinary  strength,  would  produce  very 
little  effect,  till  something  like  reaction  had  been 


curred,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  3d  or  6th  day,  j  effected.  Complete  agues  or  rigors,  this  year, 
or  more  commonly,  as  late  as  the  seventh.  A  few!  were  very  rare  in  any  stage  of  the  disease.  Com- 
insidious  cases  continued  two  or  three  weeks,  be-  monly,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
fore  there  was  apparent  danger.  the  surface,  though  not  dry    or  husky,  was   sel- 

The  whole  number  of  deaths,  this    year,  hap-:  dorn    much    inclined    to    spontaneous    moisture. 


pened  among  Ihe  set  of  insidious  cases.  One  of 
the  adults  died  on  the  third  day  ;  one,  on  the 
fifth  ;  one,  on  the  ninth;  one,  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  week  ;  one,  at  the  end  of  the  3d  week  ;  and 
one,  on  the  5th  week.  Besides,  in  one  of  these 
fatal  cases,  the  disease  was  complicated,  at  first, 
with  Dysentery  ;  in  one,  with  Gout ;  in  one,  With 
a  chronic  hepatic  affection  ;  and  two  had  haem- 
orrhage from  the  lungs.  [Note  2.]  The  other 
did  not  substantially  vary  from  the  common  insi- 
dious cases.  Some  of  the  children  died  at  the  end 
of  a  week  ;  the  others,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 

A  few  ot  the  cases  were  complicated  with 
Dysentery ;  some,  with  Colic  ;  two  or  three, 
with  Cholera  ;  some,  with  Cynache  ;  some,  with 
cough  or  Pneumonia  ;  two  or  thiee,  with  Rheu- 
matism ;  one,  with  Gout;  a  few,  with  severe 
pain,  and  passive  inflammation  of  some  af  the  ex- 
tremities, The  great  majority,  however,  had 
no  apparent  local  affection,  except  of  the  brain, 
and  of  the  parts  that  more  directly  sympathize 
with  that  organ. 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  epidemic,  chro- 
nic diseases  nearly  disappeared,  and  when  they 
did  exist,  their  acute  paroxysms  were  invariably 
blended  with  the  prevailing  epidemic.  For  eight 
or  nine  months,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  case  of 
acute  disease,  that  did  not  partake  of  the  epide- 
mic constitution,  under  whatever  head  it  might 
be  nosologicaily  classed.  Not  more  than  two  or 
three  cases  were,  this  season,  attended  with  pe- 
techia?. In  one  of  these,  they  were  very  dark 
and  prominent.  A  marbled  skin,  efflorescences, 
and  eruptions,  appeared  in  many  instances. 
[Note  3.] 

In  nearly  every  instance,  whether  severe  or 
moderate,  the  disease  began  with  more  or  less 
pain  in  the  head,  especially  about  the  forehead. 
Vertigo  was  also  a  symptom  almost  universal. 
In  some,  a  sudden  faintness,  dizziness,  or  sense 
of  extreme  exhaustion,  so  that  the  patient  could 
neither  sit  or  stand  upright,  was  the  first  symp- 
tom. In  others,  the  attack  resembled  a  severe 
concussion  of  the  brain,  or  a  sudden  stroke  of  Pal- 
sy or  Apoplexy.  Indeed,  every  thing  seemed 
,  to  show  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  were 
[the  primary  seat  of  the  disease. 


[Note  5.]  In  a  few  instances  however,  there 
was  a  morbid,  drenching  perspiration.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  patient  would  com- 
plain of  a  general  sensation  of  heat,  though,  to 
the  feel  of  the  attendants,  he  would  be  actually 
cold.  Is  not  the  heat,  which  has  been  often  said 
to  occur  in  some  epidemics  of  this  disease,  either 
a  transient  flush,  or  the  calormordax,  the  stingiug 
sensation  merely,  and  not  the  actual  augmenta- 
tion of  thermometrical  temperature  ?  If  increas- 
ed heal,  and  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
are  a  part  of  the  definition  of  Fever,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  had  no  fever  at  all,  but  were 
merely  an  acute  Neurosis.  At  this  day  howev- 
er, it  is  well  known  that  these  symptoms  are  of- 
ten absent  in  irregular  Pyrexia.  [Note  6.] 
(To  be  continued.") 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
In  consequence  of  a  sedentary  life,  I  have  for 
many  years  been  afflicted  with  the  fashionable 
complaint  denominated  dyspepsia.  Its  symptoms 
and  effects  were — flatulence,  acrid  eructations, 
and  head-ache  ;  prostration  of  the  spirits,  render- 
ing the  nervous  system  extremely  sensitive,  and 
producing  incipient  and  ephemeral  hypochondri- 
asis. I  attributed  it  to  the  action  of  some  acrid 
humor  on  the  nervous  coat  of  the  stomach,  which 
disqualified  the  whole  organ  for  its  usual  health- 
ful action.  How  this  humor  was  produced,  was 
to  me  mysterious.  1  supposed  it  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  sedentary  employment,  and  brought 
on  thus:  Insufficiency  of  bodily  exercise  to  give 
tone  and  vigor  to  the  animal  functions  ;  the  sto- 
mach, of  consequence,  became  relaxed  and  ener- 
vated, and  unable  to  operate  with  sufficient  ener 
gy  on  some  substances  taken  into  it  as  food. 
This  substance,  lying  undigested,  underwent  a 
species  of  fermentation,  and  the  product  of  this 
fermentation  acting  on  the  relaxed  and  unnatu- 
rally tender  coats  of  the  stomach,  produced  a 
species  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  nervous 
coat,  and  hence  the  symptoms  and  effects  above 
described.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  action 
of  the  mind,  (which  was  kept  in  a  state  of  vigor- 
ous exercise)  nor  its  effects,  believing  that  it  op- 
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erates  perniciously  only  on  enfeebled  organs.  I 
may  be  right,  bat  most  probably  am  wrong,  in 
my  pathological  deductions,  but  in  the  following. 
antidote,  1  believe  1  am  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
From  my  reflection  on  my  own  case,  1  conclud- 
ed that  some  one  of  the  gums  would  be  a  proper 
prescription.  I  took  a  small  pill  of  Jlssafcetida, 
and  was  successful  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. The  flatulence  subsided,  and  car- 
ried with  it  all  of  its  unwelcome  attendants— 
head-aches,  costiveness,  &c.  Whenever  1  feel  any 
symptoms  of  this  troublesome  disease  now,  I  take 
a  pill  of  Assafcetida,  and  in  a  moment  all  is  well. 
It  is  a  cheap  medicine  :  get  6|  cents  worth  of 
the  gum,  and  when  you  have  occasion  to  lake  it, 
break  off  about  the  size  of  a  common  pill  and 
swallow  it.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  I 
am  convinced  this  disease  is  not  one  of  long  dur- 
ation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  mere  momen- 
tary existence  ;  brought  on  by  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  and  recurring  as  often  as  those  cir- 
cumstanees  recur.  Therefore  the  remedy  pro- 
posed does  not  offer  security  against  future  at- 
tacks, nor  does  that  taken  to-day  relieve  us  from 
the  attack  ef  tomorrow.  In  saying  that  I  believe 
it  to  be  of  momentary  existence  merely,  I  mean, 
that,  though  it  may  be  cured  to-day,  it  may  re- 
cur tomorrow  ;  but  it  is  not  tomorrow  a  continu- 
ance of  the  disease  of  to-day  ;  it  is  a  fresh  attack 
caused  by  the  existence  or  recurrence  of  the 
same  disposition  of  habit.  The  da.ly  recurrence 
of  dyspepsia,  will,  most  certainly,  produce  a  per- 
manent disease  ;  but  this  permanent  disease  is 
not  dyspepsia  any  more  than  consumption  is  a 
common  cold,  any  more  than  the  lock-jaw  is  the 
simple  puncture  of  the  nail,  or  than  the  fruit  is 
the  simple  seed  from  which  it  grew. 

MEDICUS  JUNIOR 

Baltimore,  Sept.  4th,  1825. 

MEDICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  practical  part  of  medicine  and  surgery  is,  to 
give  that  attention  to  the  appearance  of  diseases,  which 
is  necessary  to  be  qualified  readily,  to  note  every  point 
that  distinguishes  them  from  each  other,  and  goes  to 
form  their  characteristic  symptoms,  and  faithfully  to 
record  every  circumstance  relating  to  their  history. — 
The  physician  or  surgeon,  who  in  this  way  carefully 
treasures  up  the  fruits  of  his  experience,  will  in  a  short 
time  accumulate  such  a  store  of  valuable  information, 
as  will  give  to  his  opinions  the  utmost  weight  upon  eve- 
ry subject  of  practical  importance.  It  is  more,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  facts  that  accurate  notes  of  the  his- 
tory of  cases  are  valuable,  than  the  theoretical  opinions 
which  they  may  suggest  or  seem  to  strengthen.  Yet 
much  benefit  may  be  done  to  the  profession  by  the  pub- 
lication of  opinions  :  notwithstanding  we  are  much  ex- 
posed to  error  in  forming  them,  their  promulgation  can- 
not but  be  useful  by  exciting  that  attention  to  them, 
which  will  be  likely  soon  to  fix,  or  invalidate  their 
principles.  A  free  intercourse  of  opinions  which  have 
been  carefully  made  up,  also  does  something  towards 
forming  a  substitute  for  a  minute  detail  of  circumstances, 
which  impress  certain  conclusions  upon  the  mind  of 
the  observer,  but  which  cannot  be  communicated  with- 
out so  much  prolixity  and  minuteness  as  would  be  like- 
ly to  weary  or  disgust  the  reader. 

With  regard  to  cases,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
valuable  part  of  every  book  of  practice,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  an  examination  of  their  records,  will 


make  so  strong  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  readers,  |  cently  cut  away.  This  opening  in  the  inte- 
guments was  elliptical,  corresponding  in  size 
and  shape  with  the  eye-ball,  except  on  the  upper 
hide,  where  it  ran  up  the  forehead  in  a  triangu- 
lar notch,  exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  eye.  At 
the  termination  of  this  notch  arose  a  slender  pa- 
pilla? of  skin,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and  half 
an  inch  long,  which  hung  drooping  over  the  eye. 

The  mother  of  this  extraordinary  offspring  had 
previously  borne  four  healthy  children,  all  with- 
out the  slightest  deformity  or  blemish.  This 
her  last  gestation  was  marked  by  an  early  ex- 
pansion, and  very  unusual  enlargement  of  the 
uterus,  from  a  preternatural  accumulation  of  the 
liquor  amnii;  the  usual  concomitant,  I  believe,  of 
an  imperfect  fetus.  This  extra  accumulation 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  conception,  as 
the  expansion  of  the  uterus  was  observed  in  the 
second,  or  early  in  the  third  month;  and  at  the 
buth,  the  quantity  discharged  was  probablyjiot 
less  than  five  or  six  quarts. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  nothing  had 
happened  at  any  period  of  this  gestation,  which 
the  fondest  believer  in  the  mischievous  influence 
of  the  mother's  imagination  over  her  hapless  off- 
spring, could  have  supposed  in  the  least  capable 
of  producing  so  singular  a  malformation.  No 
terrific  or  unseemly  object  had  met  her  view; 
and  every  desire  had  been  gratified  almost  as 
soon  as  formed.  She  had  not,  however,  always 
been  thus  fortunate.  During  a  former  gestation, 
among  other  objects  of  sore  disquietude,  she  was 
suddenly  exposed  to  a  view  of  the  bleeding  stump 
of  an  amputated  thumb;  and  that,  too,  after  her 
feelings  had  been  highly  wrought  up  by  theories 
of  the  patient  during  the  operation ;  a  source  of 
no  small  degree  of  terror  at  the  moment,  and  of 
fearful  solicitude  for  months  afterwards;  yet  her 
child  was  without  the  slightest  mark  or  blemish. 


as  the  observance  of  them  does  upon  that  of  the  writers, 
—  but  when  the  same  circumstances  as  are  related  in 
them,  occur  in  practice,  then  the  same  impressions 
which  were  made  upon  the  mind  by  their  perusal,  will 
become  more  strong,  and  constitute  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge which  would  otherwise  require  much  personal 
experience  to  attain.  The  opinion  is  too  common,  thai 
such  circumstances  only  as  are  extraordinary,  and  of 
course  can  be  expected  but  rarely  to  appear,  should  be 
considered  worth  recording; — when  in  reality,  these  are 
not  of  the  least  value  to  the  majority  of  the  profession, 
but  only  useful  as  records  of  the  skill  of  some  eminent 
practitioner,  or  perhaps  rash  operator,  and  food  for  the 
curiosity  of  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous ;  or  what  is 
worse,  and  really  injurious,  a  means  of  puffing  into  no- 
tice some  obscure  pretender,  whose  testimonials  cf  me- 
rit are  as  glaringly  displayed  in  the  columns  of  news- 
papers, as  upon  the  bodies  of  his  mutilated  patients. 

We  consider  that  page  the  richest,  with  the  most 
valuable  information,  upon  which  is  plainly  and  faith- 
fully recorded  the  miscellaneous  practical  observations 
of  men  of  experience,  illustrated  by  the  most  common 
every  clay  cases  and  dissections  ;  explaining  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  error  in  practice,  aad  the  most  certain 
waj  of  avoiding  them.  But  after  all,  there  can  be  no 
volume,  no  writing,  or  any  kind  of  description,  of  half 
the  importance  to  a  person  whose  object  is  the  attain- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  diseases,  as  is  that  of  the  book 
of  nature,  which  can  only  be  studied  by  the  bed  side 
of  the  sick. 

UMBABBSEBB 
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SINGULAR  MONSTROSITY. 

Communicated  for  the  Boston  Mtdical  Intelligencer, 
By  Dr  Thomas  Close,  of  New- York. 

Mrs ,  at  the  full  period  of  gestation, 

was  delivered  of  a  female  child,  which  continued 
to  breathe,  and  occasionally  to  utter  feeble  cries, 
for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Its  body 
and  limbs  were  of  the  full  size,  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  its  head  was  very  small ;  its  mouth  small, 
and  lips  prominent ;  the  nose  was  entirely  want- 
ing; nor  was  there  the  slightest  mark  to  desig- 
nate its  usual  place.  Its  respiration  was  diffi- 
cult, in  sound  precisely  like  that  occasioned  by 
an  obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages.  But  the 
most  singular  circumstance  attending  this  freak 
of  nature,  was  in  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  vi- 
sion; as  if  attempting  to  realize  the  fable  of  the 
Cyclops.  Exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  base  of 
the  forehead  was  placed  a  single  eye-ball !  It 
was  of  an  oval  form,  and  of  at  least  twice  the 
natural  size.  its  whole  anterior  surface  was 
naked,  being  entirely  destitute  of  eyelids,  and 
displaying  the  uniform  white  color  of  the  con- 
junctiva :  it  seemed  immovably  fixed  in  its  sock 
et.  There  were  no  eye-brows  ;  the  superciliary 
ridge  of  (he  frontal  bone  could  not  be  traced; 
nor  was  there  any  thing  to  designate  the  usual 
situation  of  the  eyes.  Towards  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  this  elliptical  eye-bail,  and  nearly  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  asunder,  were  seen  two  pupils, 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
appeared  like  two  small  holes  perforating  the 
opake  coats  of  the  eye,  and  seemed  destitute  of 
any  thing  like  the  iris.  The  edges  of  the  inte- 
rnments surrounding  this  wonderful  eye,  termi- 
nated abruptly,  displaying  the  lively  red  color  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  giving  an 
appearance  as  though  the  eyelids  had  been  re- 


CASE  OF  IRRITATIVE  FEVER, 

FROM  A  SCRATCH    RECEIVED  DURING  DISSECTIOtf. 
BY    A.   THOMSON,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  Dr  Thomson 
himself,  and  the  disease  originated  in  a  slight 
scratch  received  in  sewing  up  the  body  of  a  per- 
son who  had  died  of  pleuritic  inflammation.  The 
wound  was  inflicted  in  the  morning,  but  no  unu- 
sual sensations  were  perceived  until  evening. 
During  the  night  the  pain  was  such  as  to  pre- 
vent sleep,  and  was  accompanied  by  profuse 
perspiration.  In  the  morning  a  little  pus  had 
collected  at  the  point  wounded,  the  discharge 
of  which  afforded  relief;  but,  during  the  fore- 
noon, rigors  and  other  attendant  symptoms  indi- 
cated the  access  of  fever.  The  most  marked 
symptom  of  the  attack  was  an  extreme  prostra- 
tion of  the  strength,  and  the  Doctor  compares 
his  sensations  to  those  which  are  said  to  result 
from  the  bite  of  the  cobre  di  capella,  or  from 
an  overdose  of  Prussic  acid.  The  respiration 
was  laborious,  and  accompanied  by  an  acute 
pain  under  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  extending  to  a 
short  distance  along  the  sternum  ;  while  the  pulse 
was  quick,  vacillating  and  struggling,  with  oc- 
casional hard  throbs. 

Dr  Thomson  began  by  taking  a  mixture  of 
camphor,  ammonia,  and  wine  of  colchicum,  'to 
rouse  the  nervous  energy,  and  at  the  same  time 
clear  out  the  bowels.'  But  Dr  Granville  being 
called,  ordered  a  bolus  of  three  grains  of  cam- 
phor and  four  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  pediluvi- 
urn,  which  produced  reaction,  and  some  sleep 
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was  obtained  during  the  night.  The  next  day 
there  was  heat,  dry  skin,  some  delirium,  and 
pulse  of  130,  which  were  relieved  by  a  purga- 
tive of  calomel  jalap,  and  supertartrate  of  pot- 
ass. The  treatment  afterwards  consisted  mere- 
ly of  an  evaporating  lotion  to  the  finger,  of  pills 
of  James'  powder  and  extract  of  henbane,  and 
purgatives.  In  a  few  days  all  unpleasant  symp- 
toms, of  a  general  nature,  subsided  ;  but  the  fin- 
ger became  more  painful,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  open  it  down  to  the  bone,  not  in  the 
wounded  part,  but  nearly  an  inch  above  it,  in 
the  phalanx  of  the  finger.  The  parts  soon  re- 
covered.— London  Medical  Repository. 

VARIETIES. 


Benefits  of  Vaccination. — The  following-  interest- 
ing facts  are  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  which  has  just 
been  published  on  Small-pox  and  Vaccination,  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  by  Mr  J.  J.  Cribb,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  : — 

1.  More  than  300  have  probably  died  in  Cambridge, 
in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  sum- 
mer of  1824 — i.  e.  1  in  7  of  those  who  have  had  the  dis- 
ease. 2.  Ten  have  died  in  the  same  period  of  small- 
pox from  inoculation — i.  e.  1  in  1 13.  3.  Three  have 
died  of  Smallpox  after  vaccination  ;  or  1  in  1318  vac- 
cinated. 4.  From  the  joint  influence  of  vaccination 
and  small-pox  inoculation,  it  is  very  probable  that  713 
deaths  from  natural    small-pox   have   been   prevented. 

5.  If  all  who  have  been  affected,  within  the  given  peri- 
od, with  either  of  these  diseases  (viz.  inoculated  small- 
pox, and  natural  small-pox,  or  cow-pox)  had  been  in- 
oculated with    small-pox,  64   only  would   have    died. 

6.  Had  all  undergone  vaccination,  five  or  six  only 
would  have  died  of  small-pox.  7.  Where  one  person 
has  died  of  small  pox  after  vaccination,  11  or  12  have 
died  of  inoculated  small  pox.  8.  In  several  parishes  of 
Cambridge,  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  vaccination 
has  been  the  prevention  of  small  pox.  9.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  cases  of  small-pox  have  occurred 
after  supposed  vaccination.  10.  In  these  cases  (see 
9)  the  disease  was  slight  in  163;  more  severe  but  not 
dangerous,  in  33  ;  dangerous  in  9,  and  fatal  in  3.  11. 
The  supervention  of  small-pox  in  persons  previously 
vaccinated,  has  been  incomparably  more  frequent  of 
late  than  in  former  years.  12.  The  lapse  of  time  does 
not  impair  the  protecting  influence  of  cow-pox,  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  have  once  undergone  the  disease. 
13.  The  vaccine  virus  has  lost  none  of  its  efficacy  from 
the  time  which  has  transpired,  and  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals through  whom  it  has  passed,  since  it  was  first 
taken  from  its  original  source. 

^  Yellow  Fever. — One  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions for  the  public  health,  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
yellow  fever  be  or  be  not  contagious.  A  very  interest- 
ing fact  has  recently  been  mentioned  on  this  subject  in 
a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M. 
Costa.  In  the  presence  of  that  learned  assembly,  M. 
Costa,  who  is  of  opinion,  supported  by  Messrs  Lassis 
and  Lasserre,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  contagious, 
has  made  a  proposition  which  proves  how  strongly  he 
is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  cause  he  sustains.  He 
desired,  1st,  that  the  Minister  for  the  Interior  should 
give  orders  to'have  brought  from  the  Antilles,  where  the 
yellow  fever  generally  rages,  clothes  belonging  to  the 
persons  who  may  have  fallen  victims  to  that  disease  ; 
2d,  that  these  clothes  should  be  deposited  in  jars,  her- 
metically sealed  and  sent  to  Marseilles,  or  some  other 
part;  and  lastly,  that  individuals  in  perfect  health 
should  clothe  themselves  in  these  habilaments,  and 
wear  them  forty  days,  under  the  most  strict  superinten- 
dence of  a  commission,  composed  of  those  physicians 
Who  may  be  most  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion. Well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  dis- 
posed to  go  through  this  experiment,  and  desirous  to 
show  his  agreement  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lassis,  he  pro- 
poses himself,  along  with  Dr  Lasserre,  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  the  experiment.— Journal  des  Debalt. 

Mummy.— Sir  A.  Edmonstone  brought  from  E^ypt 
in  1821,  and  presented  to  Dr  Granville,  a  very  perfect 


mummy,  which,  on  unwinding  its  very  numerous  ban- 
dages, presented  the  body  of  a  female,  so  perfect,  as  to 
admit  of  measures  being  taken  of  its  stature  and  pro- 
portions in  every  part,  and  which  turn  out  to  be,  al- 
most precisely,  those  which  Camper  and  Winckelmann 
have  assigned  to  the  prototype  of  ideal  beauty,  the  sta- 
tue of  the  Venus  de  Medicis. 

By  way  of  proof  that  beeV-wax  formed  the  preserv- 
ing principle  in  this  mummy,  the  Doctor  separated  one 
of  the  nates,  or  divisions  of  the  fleshy  seat  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  wholly  deprived  the  same  of  (he  wax,  by  eb- 
ullition and  maceration  ;  and  which,  in  consequence, 
soon  after  began  to  putrify.  This  being  stopped,  it  now 
appears  like  the  preparation  of  a  recent  specimen  of 
this  part  of  the  body. 


Nitrate  of  Potash. — To  an  old  horse,  about  to  be 
killed,  was  given  a  solution  of  five  ounces  of  nitre  ;  in 
four  hours  the  animal  was  killed,  and  the  urine  having 
been  reduced,  by  evaporation,  to  the  consistence  of  syr- 
up, vas  found,  on  cooling,  to  deposit  some  brownish- 
colored  crystals,  which  had  all  the  characters  of  the 
crystals  of  the  nitrate  of  potash.  Many  other  examples 
are  cited  by  Dr  Wochler,  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
immediate  passage  of  this  salt  in  the  urine. 


Cathartic  Physic  for  a  Horse — has  lately  been 
discovered,  in  the  dried  seeds  of  the  plant  Croion  tigli- 
um  ;  or  even  the  husks  thereof  will  serve,  after  the  oil 
has  been  expressed — in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains 
for  a  strong  animal,  and  less  for  a  weakly  one.  Aloes, 
alone  or  mixed  with  calomel,  have  hitherto  been  the 
usual  purging  medicine  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
Half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  these  seeds  is  a  dose  for  the 
human  patient.  

Dxsentery. — The  dysentery  prevails  in  Belfast, 
(Maine)  and  some  neighboring  towns  to  an  alarming 
extent.  About  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population  in 
Brooks,  have  died  within  a  few  weeks — fifty  in  Mont- 
ville,  nine  of  whom  lay  dead  at  one  time  ;  many  in 
Swanville,  Knox  and  Freedom,  and  other  towns.  In 
Belfast  nearly  one  half  of  the  population  have  been  at- 
tacked by  this  disease  within  the  last  six  weeks  ;  and 
about  fifty  have  fallen  victims  to  this  and  other  dis- 
eases. Most  of  the  deaths  have  happened  among  chil- 
dren under  four  years  of  age. 


Charcoal. — An  apparatus,  called  Charbonniere,  has 
been  invented  by  M.  Mollerat,  in  France.  This  appa- 
ratus is  so  constructed  as  to  extract  the  greatest  possi- 
ble quantity  of  charcoal  from  the  combustible  to  which 
it  is  applied.  In  the  carbonization  of  wood,  thirty 
parts  only  in  a  hundred  are  fixed  and  produce  char- 
coal, fifteen  parts  are  converted  into  gas,  twenty  parts 
consist  of  water  in  a  state  of  evaporation,  twenty  of  py- 
roligneous  acid,  and  fifteen  of  vegetable  oil,  which  re- 
quires no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of 
heat  to  make  it  evaporate. 


A  young  foreigner,  representing  himself  to  be  a  medi- 
cal person,  has  been  successfully  asking  charny  from 
the  physicians  in  Boston,  since  which  he  has  been  seen 
greatly  intoxicated  in  the  streets. 


{^7=  We  have  with  this  day's  paper  forwarded  the 
accounts  of  our  subscribers,  to  which  we  would  call 
their  attention.  The  subscription  is  payable  in  advance. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  September  8  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns- 
September  2. — Elizabeth  Nichols,  3.  3d. — John  Ken- 
nedy, 2  1-2.  4th. — Child  of  John  Lyon  ;  Charles  D. 
Hinkly,  18  mo;  Pliny  Colburn,  53.  5th. — Sarah  C. 
Veazie,  1  ;  Francis  Stewart,  9  mo.  6th. — Sarah  Mc- 
Cauly,  11  mo  ;  James  Croome,  Jr.  9  1-2  mo;  David 
Hall,  32;  Mary  Ann  Hearn,  2 ;  Edward  J.  Robbins, 
46  ;  Caroline  Hayden,  67  ;  Thomas  Fracker,.74-  7ih. 
— David  Stark,  21  ;  Angelina  Hawes,  15  mo  ;  Laura 
Ann  Longiey,  5  mo  ;  Mary  Ann  Barker,  74  ;  Child  of 
Flint  ;  Annis  Freeman.  8th.  Wm.  VV.  Owens,  7 mo: 
Ann  Banner,  72;  John  Bowers,  12  mo;  Child  of  Dan- 
iel Flood  ;  Charles  Mitchell ;  William  Malome  ;  Amey 
Henryson. 

Cholera  Infantum,  3 — Consumption,  5 — Stillborn,  3 
— Accidental,  1 — Canker  in  the  Bowels,  1 — Dysentery, 
5— Lung  Fever,  I— Measles,  1— Paralytic,  1— Typhus 
Fever,  2— City  Poor,  3. 


Died — At  Charleston,  New-Hampshire,  Charles 
Duncan,  M.  D. 

Medical  Lectures. 

HE  Autumnal  course  of  Lectures  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Medical  Institution  will  commence  o» 
Thursday,  September  8th,  1825,  and  continue  four- 
teen weeks.  There  will  be  four  lectures  daily.  The 
Professors  the  same  as  last  year.  Fee  for  the  course,  fif- 
ty dollars.  For  matriculation,  two  dollars.  Board- 
ing may  be  had  at  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per 
week.  Graduations  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the, 
term  and  at  Commencement.  Many  important  addi- 
tions have  this  year  been  made  to  the  Anatomical  and 
Chymical  departments.  Among  these  is  a  rare  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ganglionic  nerves,  and  various 
articles  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus. 

The  class  will  be  admitted  to  operations  performed 
upon  Infirmary  patients.  During  the  lecture  term  last 
autumn,  the  class  witnessed  fiftten  surgical  operations. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  Aug.  1 ,  1 825. 
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Berkshire  Medical  Institution, 

THE  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  located  in  Pitts-  . 
field,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  in  the  centre  of  a  dense 
and  enlightened  population,  presents  many  advantages 
to  the  medical  student.  Its  prosperity  has  been  great 
beyond  example,  and  constant  efforts  are  making  to 
render  it  a  desirable  place  to  attain  a  thorough  and  ac- 
complished medical  education.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  trustees  for  the  personal  accommoda- 
tion and  instruction  of  those  who  may  resort  to  the  in- 
stitution. There  are  two  spacious  and  elegant  build- 
ings containing  convenient  apartments  for  students, 
large  and  properly  constructed  lecture-rooms,  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  minerals,  a  valuable  herbarium,  and 
an  anatomical  museum,  embracing  a  great  variety  of 
models  and  preparations.  It  also  contains  many  speci- 
mens of  Natural  History.  The  anatomical  theatre  ia 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
lecture  term  commences  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September,  and  continues  fifteen  weeks.  Medical  de- 
grees are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  lectures  and  a 
the  annual  commencement  at  Williams  College.  Gen- 
letmen  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
tince,  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  those  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  any  regularly  incorporated  medical  school,  ia 
which  the  lectures  are  given  by  an  equal  number  of 
lecturers  or  professors,  are  admitted  gratuitously.  The 
requisites  for  an  examination  for  a  degree  are,  a  good 
moral  character,  three  years  study  (including  the  time 
devoted  to  lectures)  with  a  regularly  practising  physi- 
cian an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  one  of 
which  must  have  been  in  this  institution.  The  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  degrees  commences  on  Thurs- 
day preceding  the  close  of  the  lecture  term.  Disserta- 
tions must  be  lodged  with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  at 
least  four  weeks  previous  to  commencement. 

Faculty — John  P.  Batchelder,  M.  D.  Surgery  and 
Physiology — Jerome.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D.  General  Anat* 
orny  and  Physiology — Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D.  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine — John  De  la  Matter,  M.  D. 
Mat.  Med.  Pharm.  and  Obstetrics — Stephen  W.  Wil- 
liams, M.  D.  Medical  Jurisprudence — Chester  Dewey, 
A.  A.  S.  Bot.  Min.  Chem.  and  Nat.  Phil. 

Fees  for  the  whole  course,  40  dolls.  Graduating 
Fee,  12  dolls.  Matriculating  Ticket,  3  dolls.  Tick- 
ets of  admission  for  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Lec- 
tures on  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  only  6  dolls.  Board,  including  washing, 
lodging,  and  room-rent,  dol.  1,75  per  week.  The 
Shearer  Premiums  of  twenty  dollars  each,  will  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  following  manner,  viz. — One  to  the  gra- 
duate from  the  last  class  who  shall  present  the  best  dis-. 
sertation  on  a  given  subject  between  this  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  lecture  term  ; — the  other  to  the 
candidate  from  the  next  succeeding  class,  who  shall 
present  the  best  dissertation  on  any  subject. 
Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  August  16,  1825. 

To  Medical  Students. 

N  eligible  situation  for  a  student  in  medicine,  is 
now  vacant.  The  fee  for  tuition  will  be  relinquish- 
ed for  some  assistance  in  business.  Inquire  of  the  edi- 
tor of  this  paper. 
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TYPHUS  SYNCOPALIS,  SINKING  TYPHUS, 

THE     SPOTTED    FEVER     OF    NEW-ENGLAND,    AS    IT 
APPEARED  IN  THE  EPIDEMIC  OF    1823, 

In  Middldoum,  Conntcticut. 


(Continued  from  page  70.) 
The  countenance,  in  most  of  the  severe  cases, 
had  a  kind  of  leaden  hue,  with  marks  of  anguish. 
In  some,  there  were  patches  of  a  bright  Hush,  in- 
termingled with  other  patches  that  were  preter- 
naturally  pale.  In  a  few  cases,  the  pupils  of  thu 
eye  were  contracted,  and  in  a  few,  dilated.  In 
some  cases,  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  were 
irritable  in  the  extreme  ;  in  others,  they  were 
equally  torpid. 

There  were  two   prominent   varieties    of  the 
tongue,  the  contracted  and  pointed,  and  the  dila- 
ted and  flabby.     The  fur  of  the  tongue  assumed 
every  deviation  possible  from  health,  and  was  of 
every  conceivable  variety,  except  that  it  never 
had  the  appearance  which  is  usually  found  in  Sy- 
nocha.     In  the  course  of  the  disease,  red  tongue 
was  rather  more  frequent  than  any  other.     Two 
uncommon  varieties  of  fur  sometimes    occurred, 
one  of  which  was  a  greenish  slime,  and  the  oth- 
er a   mucus,  varying  in  appearance,  from    moist 
brown  sugar,  to  light   colored    molasses.     The 
former   was   rare ;    the    latter,  more    common. 
Most   of  these  varieties  of  tongue  were  liable  to 
sudden  changes  in  the  same   patients.     In    some 
of  the  protracted  cases,  there  were  aphthae.     A 
black  tongue  seldom  appeared,  and  two  or  three 
instances  of  it  only  were  noticed.     On  the  whole 
the  state  of  the  tongue  was  of  very  little  service 
in  diagnosis,  or  prognosis.     In  general,  there  was 
little  or  no  thirst;  but  sometimes  it  was    urgent. 
In  such  cases,  it   was    generally    aggravated    by 
cold  water,  and  palliated  or  removed  by  a  perse- 
vering use  of  aromatics  or  alcohol. 

The  stomach,  on  the  one  hand,  was  usually  as 
torpid  and  inactive  as  a  leathern  bag,  so  that    in 
many  instances,  the  patient  would  choose    scald- 
ing hot  liquids;  or  on  the  other,  it  was    irritable 
in  the  extreme.  [Note  7.]  The  change  from  one 
to  the  other  of  these    extremes,  was    generally 
sudden,  and  occasioned  by  slight  causes,  or    took 
place  without  any  assignable  cause.     In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  severe  cases  of  sudden  attack,  unless 
the  violence  of  the  disease  was  immediately  sub- 
dued by  very  energetic  practice,  torpor  prevail- 
ed for  the  first  two  days ;    but  for  the  succeeding 
three  or  five,  the  irritability  would  be  so  extreme, 
that  without  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manage- 
ment, vomiting  or  retching  would    be    incessant. 
The  matter  ejected,  generally  corsi«tpd  of  little 
more  than  the  drink,  or  secreted    mucus.     In    a 
few  instances,  it  was    o-reenish  ;    in  a    very  few, 
dark  colored.     Though  in    some    instances    this 
vomiting   was  very   troublesome,  vet  there    war. 
never  any  bile  evacuated,  except  in  two  or  three 
patients  who  had  long  labored  under   a    chronic 
hrpatic  disease,  or  except  as  the  consequence  of 
an  ill-timed    emetic    or  cathartic.  [Note  8.]  In 
deed,  the  vomiting   or  nausea,  in   this   disease 


seemed  ordinarily  to  be  entirely  symptomatic  of 
an  affection  of  the  brain,  or  was  obviously  the  ef- 
fect of  an  emetic  or  cathartic,  the  sympathies 
being  the  reverse  of  sick-head-ache.  This  was 
evinced  by  its  being  excited  by  raising  or  moving 
the  head,  or  by  placing  the  patient  in  an  erect 
posture,  and  relieved,  by  a  recumbent  position  ; 
and  especially,  by  blisters  lo  the  forehead,  tem- 
ples, and  more  particularly,  to  the  vertex.  Blis- 
ters to  the  region  of  the  stomach  alone,  though 
of  much  service,  produced  much  less  effect  in 
relieving  this  symptom. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  cases  that  com- 
menced with  Diarrhoea,  Cholera,  or  Dysentery, 
the  bowels  were  naturally  torpid.  [Note.  9.]  Is- 
chury,  from  mere  torpor  of  the  bladder,  was 
much  more  common,  than  in  other  low  tyohoid 
diseases.  There  was  a  profuse  discharge  of 
urine  in  a  tew  cases.  In  general,  in  common 
with  ordinary  low  Typhus  of  the  nervous  type, 
there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of 
this  excretion.  Indeed,  the  excretions  were  nev- 
er more  offensive,  and  usually  much  less  so, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  than  in 
health  ;  aud  the  alimentary  canal  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  any  thing  which  it  contained  naturally. 
The  eructations  and  ejections  of  air  had  no  pecu- 
liar, disagreeable  odor,  there  was  no  fetor  of  the 
breath,  and  in  all  stages,  as  well  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  dying,  as  at  the  access  of  the  disease, 
there  was  no  febrile  smell.  [JVote  10.] 

The  condition  of  the  brain,  in  this  disease, 
was  usually  very  similar  to  that  state  which  is 
produced  by  exposure  to  Carbonic-acid-gas, 
or  which  is  occasioned  by  excessive  doses 
of  some  preparations  of  Lead,  or  of  certain 
essential  oils,  or  of  active  and  pure  narcotics.  In 
many  cases  it  resembled  concussion,  or  apoplexy, 
or  palsy.  In  all  the  severe,  and  in  a  majority  of 
the  mild  cases,  there  was  from  the  very  access, 
before  a  particle  of  medicine  had  been  taken,  a 
peculiar  deficiency  of  vital  energy  in  the  brain,  and 
the  whole  nervous  system,  so  that  raising  the  pa- 
tient into  an  erect  posture,  would  generally  pro- 
duce the  same  sort  of  vertigo,  anxiety  at  the 
stomach,  acceleration  and  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  nausea,  and  even  fainting,  which  result 
from  a  similar  position  after  agreat  loss  of  blood. 
In  almost  every  instance  the  patient  was  much 
more  comfortable  when  the  head  was  low  ;  and 
much  inconvenience  and  even  danger,  was  al- 
most invariably  occasioned  from  any  other  than 
a  horizontal  posture.     [Note  11.] 

The  mind  was  more  oi  less  affected  in  every 
severe  case.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  after 
the  patient  was  induced  to  apply  for  medical  ad- 
vice, there  was  a  morbid  fear,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  any  existing  urgency  or  danger  of  symp- 
toms, and  of  any  information  respecting  sickness 
and  death  in  the  vicinity.  The  public  were  not 
panic-struck,  as  the  deaths  were    so  few,  as  to 


rarely  a  predisposing  or  exciting  cause  in  this 
town,  though  it  evidently  was  in  some  of  the  ad- 
joining. In  some  cases,  there  was  a  morbid 
clearness  of  intellect,  attended  with  incessant  lo- 
quacity, or  there  was  too  great  watchfulness,, 
and  extreme  restlessness;  both  of  which  states 
were  always,  sooner  or  later,  followed  by  deliri- 
um or  coma.  [Note  12.]  Nearly  every  case  of 
delirium  alternated  with  coma,  but  every  case  of 
coma  was  not  attended  with  delirium.  In  some 
cases,  the  delirium  resembled  intoxication;  in 
many,  Hysteria  ;  and  in  others,  it  was  of  the  low 
muttering  kind,  such  as  is  common  in  ordinary 
low  fever.  In  some  few  cases,  there  was  no 
other  delirium  than  what  was  manifested  by  a 
false  estimate  of  the  disease  ;  the  patient,  when 
in  the  greatest  danger,  instead  of  showing  any 
signs  of  fear  or  apprehension,  insisting  that  he 
was  but  slightly  sick.  In  most  cases  which  re- 
ceived early  and  judicious  medication,  delirium 
did  not  occur  to  any  extent. 

Except  where  there  are  convulsions,  or,  in  a 
very  few  instances,  where  something  like  mania- 
cal exertion  appears,  or  when  the  fever  counter- 
feits Deiirium-tremens,  the  affection  of  the  brain 
in  this  disease,  (unlike  many   head-affections   in 
Pneumonia-typhodes,  and  common  Typhus,)  rare- 
ly produces   any  increased   muscular  strength ; 
but  on  the  contrary,   it  usually  occasions  great 
languor,    and   inability    for   muscular   exertion, 
which  is  more   especially  manifested  when   the 
patient  is  in  an  erect  posture.      As  has  been  be- 
fore observed,  this  debility  was  a  kind  of  paraly- 
sis, and  appeared  to  arise   from  a  partial  extinc- 
tion of  the  vital  principle,  more  resembling  the 
effect  of  excessive  doses  of  the  active    and   pure 
narcotics,  or  of  a   sudden  and  violent  concussion 
of  the  brain,  than    the  exhaustion  of  the    latter 
stages  of  common  fever.     The  exhaustion  or  de- 
ficiency of  vital  energy  in   both  cases,  appears  to 
be  the  same;    only,  at  the  end  of  protracted  fe- 
vers, there  is  a  great  waste  of  the  solids  and  flu- 
ids of  the  body,  which  must  be   repaired  before 
much  muscular  strength  is  acquired. 

In  many  of  the  severe  cases,  the  patient  oh 
going  to  sleep,  would  fall  into  a  state  resembling 
Incubus,  with  difficult  or  partially  suspended  re- 
spiration, which  would  require  his  being  awaked 


cause  very  little  alarm.*       Fear,  therefore,  was 


*  When  it  is  generally  known,  that  only  one  in  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  dies,  of  those  who  labor  under  this  •. ! i a- 
ease  if  it  is  properly  managed,  \i  \\  ill  be  divested  of 
most  of  its  terrors.  Besides,  whon  it  is  recollected  that 
even  the  majority  of  these  fatal  cases  fall  a  sacrifice   to 


their  rashly  tampering  with  emetics  or  cathartics  them- 
selves, before  a  physician  is  called,  the  sense  of  danger 
will  still  be  vastly  lessened.  No  severe  disease  is  so 
much  under  the  control  of  medication,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  as  Typbus-syncopalis,  if  it  is  only  taken 
in  season,  and  managed  with  judgment  and  decision. 
Without  the  advice  of  a  physician,  no  medication  ought 
to  be  attempted  in  cases  of  sudden  attack,  except  warm- 
ing the  patient  with  external  heat  and  stimulating  ap- 
plications, and  giving  him  freely  to  drink  of  hot  aro- 
matic infusions,  such  as  sage,  penny-royal  or  mint.  In 
the  insidious  cases,  or  undeT  predisposition,  two  tea- 
spoonfuis  of  compound  tincture  of  the  bark  in  half  a 
glass  of  wine,  four  times  a  day,  is  proper  treatment,  if 
a  physician  cannot  be  procured.  From  the  best  calcu- 
lation, when  this  disease  in  1823  prevailed  the  most, 
(here  never  was,  at  one  time,  more  than  one  person  in 
a  hundred,  of  the  population,  that  was  sick  ;  generally, 
not  one  person  in  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  largeness 
of  the  number  was  owing  to  the  regular  continuance  of 
the  disease  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  town,  and  to 
the  regular  succession  of  cases  for  eight  or  nine  months-. 
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as  often  as  once  every  five  minutes;  and  some 
could  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  longer  at  one  time 
for  several  days,  without  their  spontaneously 
waking  in  the  most  excruciating  fright  and  dis- 
tress, and  finding  themselves  greatly  exhausted. 

During  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  every 
variety  of  pulse  occurred,  except  the  strong  and 
hard,  and  this  often  in  the  same  patient.  In  ma- 
il)' of  the  mild  cases,  and  in  most  of  the  others, 
till  the  period  of  fatal  sinking,  it  was  rarely  so 
frequent  as  in  health;  but  towards  the  close  of 
life,  in  several  of  the  fatal  cases,  it  was  120  or 
30,  and  occasionally,  160  in  a  minute.  In  less 
than  twelve  hours,  it  would  sometimes  vary  in 
frequency  fr^m  40,  to  130.  In  one  instance,  it 
was  as  slow  as  27  beats  in  a  minute,  and  in  six  or 
eight  hours  varied  to  130.  This  patient  recov- 
ered so  rapidly,  that  he  was  able  to  ride  out  in  a 
■week  from  his  fii'st  attack.  After  the  disease 
was  fairly  formed,  whether  it  was  moderate  or 
severe,  an  erect  or  sitting  posture  would  almost 
■uniformly  accelerate  the  pulse  40  or  50  beats  in 


tremely  rare,  as  also  was  indurated,  inflated,  or 
tympanitic  abdomen.     [Note  15.] 

In  many  of  those  cases  which  were  neglected, 
or  treated  with  evacuants,  or  in  which  the  early 
symptoms  were  not  decisively  and  fully  met  and 
subdued  by  appropriate  remedies,  a  peculiar  and 


the  patients  had  had  the  disease  the  preceding 
year.  [Note  18.]  Critical  periods  were  most 
prominently  observed.  When  a  case  was  pro- 
tracted longer  than  five  or  seven  days,  as  in  the 
last  stage  of  almost  every  acute  fever,  the  d-sease 
appeared,  though  still  more  liable  to  severe  and 


somewhat  d.fferent,  and  usuady  irreparable  siuk- ■  fatal  sinking  at  the  critical  periods,  not  very  un- 
ing  and  exhaustion  occurred,  after  a  critical  e/1 1  like  common  low  Typhus,  in  which  delirium, 
fort,  or  in  lieu  of  a  crisis,  on    the    third,  fifth,  or  tremors,  subsultus,  coma  and  sinking  occur ;   and 


more  commonly,  the  seventh  day.  In  a  few  cases, 
it  did  not  occur  till  (he  end  of  the  second  or  third 
week.  Under  such  circumstances,  in  addition  to 
the  sinking  in  common  with  other  cases,  the  res- 
piration was  interrupted  and  peculiar,  and  much 
resembled  that  of  the  dying,  or  rather  thai  of  an- 
imals (as  it  is  described)  after  a  division  of  the 
Par  Vagum,  the  inspirations  occurring  only  at 
intervals  of  several  seconds,  and  being  usually 
long  and  full,  while  the  expirations  were  so 
short,  that  the  breath  was  parted  with  instantane- 
ously. This  critical  sinking,  in  combination 
with  morbid  respiration,  was  often  the  first  warn- 


a  minute,  and  sometimes  double  its  frequency, !  ings  of  danger  to  the  patients  and  attendants,  in 
besides  producing  considerable  irregularity.  In  j  the  insidious  cases,  and  it  was  almost  invariably 
a  very  few  cases,  the  pulse  was  120  at  the  very  |  irremediable  ;  for,  although  every  symptom  could 
first  attack.  The  pulse  alone,  (as  is  ihe  case  be  met,  for  a  time,  to  the  full  extent,  and  al- 
with  the  tongue,)  is  a  very  deceptive  guide  in  though  the  most  decided  operative  effects  of  me- 
this  fever.  At  various  times  in  the  course  ofldicine  could  be  produced,  and  life  often  be  pro- 
this  disease,  and  even  in  the  dying,  it  would  oc-  j  longed  for  days,  yet  the  weight  of  the  disease 
casionally  give  a  delusive  feel  of  fulness  and  i  could  rarely  be  lessened,  ar.d  in  one  of  the  succeed- 
force,  that  often  deceived  the  very  best  judges  j  ing  critical  efforts,  the  same  symptoms  would  al 


respecting  the  danger,  unless  attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  other  symptoms.  [Note  1 3.] 
In  such  circumstances,  in  former  epidemics,  bleed- 
ing has  been  seriously  proposed  by  a  counsellor, 
while  the  attending  physician  knew  the   patient 

to  be  actually  in  articulo  mortis.      In   other  epi-    was  particularly  referred  to  the   epigastrium,  in 
demies,  in  which  this  diease  was  mistaken  for  ac-  distinction  from  the  critical,  may  be  termed  ordi 


most  inevitably  prove  fatal.  In  other  fatal  cases, 
the  disease  terminated  in  a  deadly  coma.  Par- 
oxysms of  coma  were  periodical  in  some  in- 
stances, as  were  those  of  sinking  in  others.  The 
former  description  of  sinking  and  anxiety,  which 


was  not  easily  distinguished  from  it,  especially  by 
counsellors,  who  could  not  witness  its  whole 
course. 

(^To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  62.) 

COMBATIVENESS. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an- 
other question.  What  is  the  reason  why  animals 
fight?  Is  there  a  fundamental  power  in  nature 
to  cause  some  individuals  to  be  very  pugnacious? 
In  different  species  of  animals,  we  see  that  some 
are  very  timid  and  fearful,  whilst  others  like  to 
fight,  take  a  pleasure  in  fighting.  Indeed  some 
animals  have  derived  their  name  from  the  mani- 
festation of  their  pugnacity,  as  the  fighting  cocks, 
and  many  others  ;  we  see  that  they  are  amused 
by  fighting,  aud  if  we  let  them  alone  they  will 
attack  each  other.  In  mankind  we  observe  ma- 
ny amused  by  seeing  others  fight.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  ?  We  find  that  nature  has  given  a 
peculiar  instinct  to  certain  beings  which  provokes 


them  to  fight. 


If  we    look    to    nature,  we    find 


tive  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  for  Apoplexy, 
when  the  patient  has  been  bled,  death  has  en- 
sued, before  the  ligature  could  be  taken  from  the 
arm.  [Note  14.]  In  most  of  the  worst  cases,  the 
circulation  was  daily  so  languid  by  turns,  that  the 
extremities  had  a  livid  appearance,  and  were  of- 
ten nearly  pulseless.  One  patient  at  least  recov- 
ered, that  was  without  pulse  at  the  wrist  for  se- 
veral hours.  Some  of  the  fatal  cases  were  at- 
tended with  a  very  distressing  palpitation  of  the 
heart. 

A  very  prominent  symptom,  which    occurred 
in  some  degree  in  almost  every  inslance,  even  of 
the  mild  cases,  and  probably  without  an    excep- 
tion in  all   the  severe,  and    happened    in   every 
stage,  sometimes  constituting   the  first    access  of 
the  disease,  consisted  of  paroxysms  of  subsidentia, 
or  a  death-like  sinking  sensation  in    the    epigas- 
trium, that  was  described,  sometimes  as  extreme 
distress,  sometimes  as  a  painful  sense  of  vacuity 
and  faintness,  sometimes  as  trembling  or    flutter- 
ing, sometimes  as  real   pain  and  anguish,  and    at 
others,  was  declared  to  be  utterly  indescribable, 
During  the   existence    of  these    paroxysms,  the 
coolness  and  numbness  of  the  skin,  the  lividness 
of  the   extremities,  the  feebleness  of  the    pulse, 
and  the  indications  of  distress  in  the  countenance, 
were  much  augmented.     Sometimes,  these   par- 
oxysms of  sinking,  were    attended  with    palpita- 
tion, and  often  with  spasms ;  though  spasms,  tre- 
mors and  subsultus  were  not  uncommon  in  every 
Stage.     In  the   mild  cases,  these   paroxysms   of 
sinking,  occurred  regularly  in  the   morning  ;    but 
in  the  severest,  they  were   not  confined   to   any 
particular  hour  of  the  day.    Singultus  was  ex- 


nartj  sinking.  It  was  usually  relieved  when  tak- 
en in  season,  and  treated  with  energy.  [Note  16.] 
Haemorrhages  were  rare  in  this  disease  ;  but 
when  they  did  occur,  they  were  mostly  fatai. 
One  case  of  a  child  which  died  on  the  seventh 
day,  was  attended    with    symptoms   of  Chorea, 


lirium-tremens.  [Note  17.]  Many  had  most  of  the 
symptoms  of  Hydrocephalus-internus.  Several 
retained  their  habitual  relish  for  strong  tea,  snuff, 
and  tobacco,  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  Milk-porridge,  or  broth,  was  the  food 
that  generally  sat  easiest  on  the  stomach.  In  a 
few  cases,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  eat 
heartily  of  solid  animal  food.  In  those  in  which 
this  appetite  was  moderately  indulged,  it  seemed 
to  digest  properly  ;  at  any  rate,  it  produced  no 
sort  of  inconvenience. 

In  opposition  to  ordinary  fevers,  in  this  disease 
the  symptoms  were  generally  much  more  ur- 
gent and  severe  in  the  morning,  than  in  the  af- 
ternoon or  evening  ;  that  is,  the  patient  was  most 
dangerous  during  the  remission.  The  reaction 
of  the  exacerbation  in  the  afternoon,  though  it 
did  not  reach  the  standard  of  health,  and  could 
not  even  be  considered  as  reaction  at  al!  in  com- 
mon fevers,  made  the  patient  comparatively 
easy.  When  there  was  a  resolution  of  the  dis- 
ease at  its  outset,  a  relapse  would  infallibly  su- 
pervene suddenly,  upon  any  considerable  irregu- 
larity of  diet,  exercise,  etc.  within  the  first  week ; 
but  when  the  disease  had  once  run  its  course, 
there  were  very  few  relapses  during  convales- 
cence. There  were  several  repealed  attacks, 
after  the  most  perfect  recovery :   and  several  of 


some  species  of  animals  more  disposed  to  fight 
than  others  ;  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Bodily 
strength,  say  some,  but  do  we  not  see  that  some 
animals  attack  and  fight  others  larger  and  strong- 
er than  themselves  ;  the  dunghill  cock  has  strong- 
er muscles  than  the  fighting  cock,  yet  we  find 
that  the  latter  overcomes  the  former.  You  may 
observe  among  the  dogs  in  the  streets,  that  iittle 
dogs  wili  often  attack  great  ones,  and  the  great 
dogs  will  run  away.     1  will  not  deny    the    influ- 


One  or  two  cases  were  seen  that  resembled  De-  ence  of  muscles,  1  consider    the    muscles    to    be 


very  important,  but  they  are  merely  as  instru- 
ments. There  is  something  else,  both  in  man 
and  in  animals,  which  disposes  them  to  fight. 
You  will  see  some  men  who  are  little  qualified 
for  it  to  all  appearance,  yet  display  great  cour- 
age, and  who  are  every  minute  ready  to  fight. 
You  will  see  little  boys  attack  great  ones,  and 
the  great  ones  will  run  away,  or  will  give  up 
their  playthings  to  them  ;  but  let  the  great  boys 
try  to  take  away  any  thing  from  the  others,  and 
you  will  see  what  they  will  do  ;  you  will  always 
find  such  boys  broad  here.  Here  are  the  casts 
of  two  men  of  your  country,  known  as  men  of 
personal  courage,  Shenton  and  Curtis,  and  you 
will  observe  that  they  are  very  broad  here. 
(Pointing  to  the  organ  of  combativeness,  marked 
No.  5.)  The  broader  the  head  is  in  this  part, 
the  more  personal  courage  are  they  found  to  pos- 
sess. I  have  here  two  skulls  of  the  Chinese, 
the  one  of  the  Tartar  tribe,  and  the  other  of  the 
genuine  Chinese,  and  the  second  is  narrower 
than  the  first.  Whenever  a  tribe  fancies  to 
make  an  invasion  into  the  territory  of  another 
tribe,  if  they  have  their  heads  broad  here,  al- 
though they  may  be  less  in  point  of  number,  you 
may  be  sure  that  they  will  become  masters. 
There  are  facts  of  that  l<ind  recorded  in  history, 
showing   that  considerable  nations   have   been 
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overcome  by  others  less  in  number,  and   of  less 
physical  force. 

Here  is  the  skull  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  you 
may  observe  that  it  is  very  broad  here  about. 
This  is  the  cast  of  the  skull  of  an  Hindoo  ;  I  have 
seen  fifteen  or  sixteen  skulls  of  Hindoos,  and 
they  have  all  been  narrow  here.  1  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  Hindoos  are  so,  but  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  observing,  would  render 
great  service  to  phrenology,  it'  they  would  re- 
gard this  more  particularly.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, when  persons  bring  skulls  from  different 
Bartons,  to  give  more  details  With  them,  as  to 
the  character  and  the  habits  of  such  nations.  We 
know  that  although  the  Hindoos  are,  generally 
speaking,  a  very  timid  race  of  men,  yet  there 
are  some  tribes  among  them  which  possess  great 
personal  courage.  Hence  it  would  not  do  to 
form  an  estimate  of  any  people  by  a  few  skuhs, 
unaccompanied  by  any  description,  or  say  this  is 
the  skull  of  an  Hindoo,  or  of  a  Chinese,  speaking 
of  a  nation  when  a  tribe  ought  only  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  seems  that  the  ancient  artists  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  office  of  this  part  of  the 
brain,  for  they  have  given  great  developement 
of  it  to  the  Gladiators,  as  well  as  the  other  low- 
er propensities.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  they 
should  have  given  to  such  men  more  brain  pos- 
teriorly than  anteriorly.  You  will  see  that  those 
persons  who  are  distinguished  for  personal  cour- 
age, are  broad  in  this  part  of  the  head,  and  this 
is  a  part  of  the  brain  common  to  man  and  ani- 
mals. You  have  many  more  shy  horses  in  this 
country  than  there  are  in  France  ;  on  the  other 
hand  you  will  see  a  greater  number  of  vicious 
horses  in  Paris  than  in  London,  ceteris  paribus. 
You  will  distinguish  in  the  horses  in  France  a 
greater  breadth  between  the  ears,  than  you  will 
in  the  shy  horses  of  London.  The  broader  the 
horse's  head  is  here  about,  the  more  personal 
courage  is  he  found  to  possess.  If  you  look  at 
the  fighting  cocks,  and  compare  them  with  the 
dunghill  cocks,  you  will  see  that  the  former  are 
much  broader  in  this  part  of  the  head.  (Three 
specimens  of  the  heads  of  the  fighting  and  dung- 
hill, or  Malay  cocks,  were  then  shown.)  So 
then  it  is  quite  certain,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
organization  for  this  power.  Some  animals  are 
not  only  courageous  to  defend  themselves,  but 
they  appear  to  take  a  pleasure  in  their  individ- 
ual combats. 


FLANNEL. 

From  a  review  of  the  different  substance* 
worn  next  the  skin,  it  would  appear  that  wool 
has  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  others. 
Flannel,  by  its  gentle  stimulus  on  the  skin,  has 
the  beneficial  effect  of  keeping  the  pores  in  a 
state  the  most  favorable  to  perspiration.  In 
flannel,  the  discharge  by  perspiration  proceeds 
uniformly  ;  but  not  so  in  linen,  when  soiled  with 
the  moisture  of  the  skin.  The  different  effects 
of  flannel  and  linen  are  particularly  perceptible 
during  brisk  exercise.  When  the  body  is  cover- 
ed with  the  former,  though  perspiralion  be  nec- 
essarily increased,  the  perspired  matter  passes 
off  through  flannel  into  the  atmosphere  or  air, 
and  the  skin  remains  dry  and  warm.  If  the  same 
exercise  be  taken  in  linen  shirts,  perspiration,  as 
in  the  former  case,  is  indeed  also  increased,  but 
the  perspired  matter,  instead  of  being  dispersed 
into  the  atmosphere,  remains  upon  the  linen,  and 


not  only  clogs  the  pores,  but  gives  a  disagreeable 
sensation. 

Flannel  has  another  advantage  which  merits 
attention.  As  it  does  not  retain  the  humors  dis- 
charged from  the  skin,  people  who  perspire  pro- 
fusely in  flannel  shirts  will  not  easily  catch  cold 
on  going  into  the  open  air.  But  the  same  is  not 
the  case  in  respect  of  linen  shirts,  which,  by  re- 
taining the  perspired  matter,  will  occasion  a  sen- 
sation of  dullness,  often  followed  by  a  violent 
cold,  and  sometimes  even  fatal  effects. 

The  prejudices  of  people  have  been  much 
excited,  both  in  favor  of  flannel  and  against  it. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  flannel  worn  next  the 
skin  occasions  weakness,  by  too  much  increasing 
perspiration  :  but  this  objection  seems  not  to  be 
founded  in  truth,  since  perspiration  scarcely  ev- 
er can  be  immoderate  or  hurtful,  as  long  as  the 
skin  remains  dry. 

Flannel,  when  first  used,  is  often  apt  to  cause 
an  uneasy  sensation,  but  this  soon  goes  off.  In 
those  who  wear  flannel,  the  skin,  on  being  much 
rubbed,  will  become  red  and  inflamed  ;  but  we 
ought  not  on  that  account,  to  infer  that  flannel 
produces  cutaneous  eruption  ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  preserving  the  pores  open,  and  increasing 
perspiration,  it  tends  greatly  to  remove  the  cause 
of  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  arise  chiefly  from 
an  irregular  state  of  that  discharge  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

The  prejudice  against  the  use  of  flannel  next 
the  skin  seems  to  be  owing,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  effects  which  ensue,  from  not  changing  it  suf- 
ficiently often  ;  but  this  objection  is  t©  be  imput- 
ed to  the  wearer,  not  to  the  flannel  itself. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  advantages 
above  mentioned  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
flannel  as  a  preservative  of  health,  particularly  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 
It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  suitable 
to  all  seasons,  and  of  compensating  a  deficiency 
of  upper  dress.  Extraordinary  beneficial  effects 
have  been  experienced  from  flannel  in  a  variety 
of  cases.  In  gouty,  and,  particularly,  rheumatic 
habits,  it  has  operated  with  singular  advantage. 
In  obstinate  coughs,  where  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption were  apparent,  it  has  proved  highly 
serviceable  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  merits  a 
more  general  and  extensive  application  than  it 
has  ever  yet  obtained. 


SICKNESS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  learn  from  different  quarters  that  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  sickness  prevails  in  many  towns  in 
the  country.  From  Lynn,  we  are  informed  that 
there  has  not  been  so  much  since  the  prevailing 
typhus  fever  of  1812.  The  mortality  has  been 
considerable,  principally  from  dysentery.  In 
Framingham  and  its  vicinity,  fever  of  an  unusu- 
ally inflammatory  character  has  been  prevalent, 
and  somewhat  fatal.  Dysentery,  in  several  towns 
.n  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southern  states,  has 
been  very  severe.  From  various  accounts  there 
is  reason  to  believe  there  is  considerable  pecu- 
liarity in   the   epidemic  diseases  of  this  season. 

Physicians  who  have  opportunities  for  making 
careful  observations,  would  do  a  good  service  to 
themselves  and  their  profession,  by  preserving 
histories  of  these  diseases,  noting  the  peculiar- 
ties  of  the  seasons  in  which  they  occur,  states  of 
constitution  or  habit  which  seem  to  favor  their 
propagation,  and  the  kind  of  remedies  which 
prove  the  most  efficacious  in  their  treatment. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  epidemics  of  some 
years  observe  uniformly  the  same  appearance 
throughout  their  whole  course,  coming  on  and 
going  off  with  the  same  train  of  symptoms,  and 
requiring  the  same  treatment  in  almost  every 
case.  From  this  kind  as  the  most  perfect,  or 
simple,  an  accurate  history  of  genuine  epidemics 
may  be  the  most  readily  obtained.  Disorders  of 
every  kind,  when  prevalent,  are  usually  denomi- 
nated epidemic,  however  varied  they  may  be  in 
their  symptoms,  or  irregular  in  their  progress 
and  termination.  The  irregularity  of  diseases  of 
this  description,  may  be  ascribed  to  a  difference 
in  the  strength  of  the  remote  cause,  or  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degrees  of  predisposition  of  different 
patients ;  such  a  variety  in  the  form  of  the  same 
epidemic,  demands  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  best  judgment  of  a  physician,  to 
treat  it  with  success.  The  class  of  remedies 
which  proves  the  most  efficacious  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  class  of  diseases,  may  do  harm 
in  their  advanced  or  declining  stage. 

We  are  now  publishing  a  valuable  article  on 
the  epidemic  of  1823,  as  it  appeared  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn,  by  Dr  Miner.  We  hope  that  phy- 
sicians in  different  parts  of  the  country  will  from 
time  to  time  favor  us  with  notices  of  the  epide- 
mic diseases  of  this  season,  and  soon  as  conveni- 
ent, histories  of  their  commencement,  progress 
and  termination. 


REPORTS. 


USE  OF  LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  CALOMEL 

IN  A  CASE  OF  MENINGITIS. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  child  16  months 
old,  who  was  attacked  Nov.  26th,  1824,  by  pneu- 
monia, for  which  he  was  leeched,  blistered,  &c. 
and  became  convalescent.  On  the  30th,  he  was 
attacked  by  enteritis,  which,  by  leeches  and  warm 
poultices  to  the  abdomen,  was  subdued  by  De- 
cember 2.  On  this  day,  however,  he  was  seized 
with  meningitis,  and  exhibited  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  that  disease.  During  its  continuance,  the 
principal  internal  remedy  employed  was  calo- 
mel, given  to  the  amount  of  three  or  five  grains 
every  three  hours,  part  of  the  time  combined 
with  opium  and  sometimes  with  squills.  uBy 
the  30th  (four  weeks  having  then  elapsed)  there 
was  scarcely  any  thing  but  debility  remaining. 
The  meningeal  symptoms  had  entirely  disappear- 
ed ;  but  the  bowels  were  a  good  deal  disordered. 
The  child  was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton." 
Between  the  26th  ofNov.  1824,  and  the  19th  of 
Jao.  1825,  seven  weeks,  this  child  took  sixty-four 
scruples,  more  than  two  ounces  and  Jive  drachms  of 
calomel,  without  any  inflammation  or  affection  of 
the  gums,  or  any  other  symptom  which  could  be 
attributed  to  this  source.  He  continued  well  till 
the  19th  of  February,  when  he  was  taken  sud- 
denly with  very  severe  bronchial  inflammation, 
and  died  in  six  days. — Lond.  Med.  Repos. 


CASE  OF  STRANGULATED  FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

June  26th,  1825.  The  contents  of  the  sac 
were  a  small  portion  of  intestine,  which  was  re- 
sumed, and  omentum ;  the  latter  appearing  to 
the  operator  so  completely  adherent  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sac,  he  thought  he  could  not  sepa- 
rate it  without  danger  to  the  patient.  Soon  af- 
ter the  operation  copious  stools  were  produced, 
and  the  patient  seemed  to  be  going  on  well.    On 
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Tuesday,  however,  he  was  seized  with  vomiting, 
with  pain,  tenderness,  and  tension  of  the  abdo- 
men, indicating  peritoneal  inflammation ;  he  was 
bled  freely,  and  leeches  and  other  means  used 
to  subdue  the  attack.  Continuing  to  get  worse, 
on  Wednesday  another  surgeon  was  asked  to  see 
him,  who  said  he  would  not  survive  another  night, 
which  opinion  was  verified  by  the  event  of  his 
death  during  the  evening. 

Dissection. — The  intestines  were  found  very 
much  distended  with  flatus,  and  the  omentum  ad- 
hering to  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  tightly  stretched 
in  front  of  them,  and  dragging  on  the  stomach. 

CASE  OF    RETENTION  OF  URINE. 

The  following  case,  although  it  admitted  of 
speedy  relief,  is  interesting  in  a  practical  point 
of  view. 

July  2d,  a  boy  about  four  years  of  age,  had 
not  passed  any  urine  for  two  days;  upon  exami- 
nation, the  bladder  was  found  to  be  enormously 
distended,  giving  much  pain  to  the  patient  when 
pressed  upon.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  peri- 
neum, on  the  right  side,  was  found  considerable 
•redness  and  swelling,  which  at  first  led  to  the 
belief  of  extravasation  of  urine  ;  a  catheter  was 
with  some  little  difficulty  passed,  and  no  stricture 
was  found;  nearly  a  quart  of  high  colored  urine 
was  drawn  off;  eight  leeches  were  directed  to  be 
applied  to  the  inflamed  part  in  the  perinaeum, 
with  warm  fomentations,  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
was  given  immediately.  On  the  following  day 
a  fluctuation  was  evident  in  the  perinasum,  and 
it  was  rightly  considered  that  an  abscess  had 
formed,  and  that  the  pressure  of  matter  in  the 
urethra  occasioned  the  retention  of  urine.  Upon 
passing  a  lancet  into  the  tumor,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter  was  discharged ;  poultices 
were  ordered  to  be  applied. 

July  16th,  the  catheter  was  passed,  and  leech- 
es again  applied.  The  child  was  going  on  well, 
and  passed  his  urine  freely. 


.  CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
June  11th,  H.  D.  aged  54.  was  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  occa- 
sioned by  falling  from  a  height  of  20  feet.  His 
superior  extremities  were  a  little  injured,  but  his 
head  seemed  to  have  received  most  injury.  As 
there  was  no  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  bones 
of  the  superior  extremity,  nothing  was  done  to 
the  patient  for  half  an  hour,  when  he  was  bled 
to  3  xxx.  after  which  he  seemed  rather  easier 
and  more  sensible  until  the  next  morning  at  7 
o'clock,  when  he  seemed  comatose  and  insensi- 
ble, and  was  again  bled  to  3  xvi.  July  16th, 
he  still  remained  in  a  soporose  state,  with  the 
pupils  dilated,  and  every  symptom  of  effusion  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  with  no  hopes  of  re- 
covery. Cold  applications  constantly  to  the 
head. 


VARIETIES. 


Medical  Work  in  Turkey! — A  medical  work  has 
made  its  appearance,  the  only  one  during1  150  years,  at 
Constantinople  ;  it  is  a  folio,  of  300  pages,  with  56  cop- 
per-plate engravings,  on  anatomy  and  medicine,  enti- 
tled, "  Miral  el  ubdfi  lechrih  azailf  by  Chani  Zadeh 
Mehemrned-Ata-Oullah,  member  of  the  religions  and 
judicial  order  of  the  oidrma.  The  Ouletnites  fill  the 
offices  of  ministers  of  religion,  of  the  laws,  of  equity, 
and  have  always  endeavored  to  crush  the  rising  genius 
of  the  nation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  little  surprising 
that  a  work  oh  anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,   and 


therapeutics,  should  be  published  by  one  of  this  frater- 
nity. The  substance  of  the  work  appears  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  various  French  works.  The  author  being  a 
Mussulman,  what  he  says  on  vaccination  is  very  inter- 
esting ;  he  gives  its  history,  and  insists  on  the  many  ad- 
vantages it  has  over  inoculation  ;  he  concludes  by  giv- 
ing directions  as  to  its  use,  and  with  some  of  the  vac- 
cine virus  brought  from  the  village  of  Aiaw-aga,  many 
thousands  have  been  vaccinated  in  Turkey. 


Electrical  Eel. — A  specimen  of  the  Gymnolus 
Eleclricus  has  lately  been  exhibited  by  the  Parisian  sa- 
rcitis. The  greater  number  were  satisfied  with  a  single 
touch,  and  consequent  shock  :  but  one  doctor,  either- 
urged  by  a  greater  zeal  for  science,  or  governed  by  a 
more  insatiable  curiosity,  resolved  to  try  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  the  animal's  powers,  and  seized  it  with  both  his 
hands,  but  had  quickly  reason  to  lament  his  temerity, 
for  he  immediately  felt  a  rapidly  repeated  series  of  the 
most  violent  and  successively  increasing  shocks,  which 
forced  him  to  leap  about  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  and  to  utter  the  most  piercing  screams,  from 
the  agony  that  he  felt.  He  then  fell  into  convulsions, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  muscles  became  violently 
contracted,  or  from  some  strange  property  in  the  fish,  it 
became  impossible  to  detach  the  animal  from  his  grasp. 
In  this  situation  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  expired  under  the  agony 
of  his  sensations,  if  some  of  the  persons  present  had  not 
suggested  the  plunging  of  the  hands  into  cold  water, 
when  the  eel  immediately  dropped  off.  The  doctor 
has  since  been  dangerously  ill. 

Potash. — The  preparation  of  potash  from  the  green 
stalks  of  potatoes,  has  been  attempted  in  France  by  M. 
Mollerat  ;  who,  on  cutting  off  the  stalks  immediately 
before  flowering,  and,  on  other  plots,  deferring  the  cut- 
ting off  the  stalks  until  two  or  three  months  after  the 
flowering,  found  that  the  yield  of  sub-carbonate  of  pot- 
ash was,  in  the  first  instance,  3.5  times  those  of  the  lat- 
ter cuttings ;  but  the  yield  of  potatoes  were  in  the  latter 
cases  9.7  times  that  of  the  first! 

Formic  Acid — according  to  the  recent  experiments 
of  M.  Dobereiner,  may  be  regarded  as  constituted  of 
one  volume  of  the  vapor  of  water,  and  two  volumes  of 
carbonic  oxide  gas  ;  or,  of  two  atoms  of  carbon,  one  of 
hydrogen,  and  three  of  oxygen. 


tience  of  listening  to  petty  complaints,  and  a  want  of 
sympathy  with  those  who  labor  under  no  real  indispoai- 
tion,  are  great  obstacles  to  success.1' 


Oxalate  of  Lime. — -The  electrical  powers  of  oxa- 
late of  lime  seem,  according  to  recent  experiments  by 
Mr  Faraday,  to  place  this  substance  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  all  substances  as.  yet  tried,  as  to  its  power  of  be- 
coming positively  electrical  by  friction,  although  the 
oxalates  of  zinc  and  lead  produce  some  of  these  effects. 


Fermentable  Mixtures. — The  galvanizing  of  fer- 
mentable mixtures  has  been  found  by  M.  Colin  to  pro- 
mote the  evolution  of  alcohol.  Of  a  great  variety  of 
substances  which  this  gentleman  tried  as  ferments,  he 
found  none  at  all  comparable  with  common  yeast,  ex- 
cept glairy  albumen. — .Ann.  de  Chim. 

Brain,  Ova,  a.\d  Semen. — An  analogy  between 
the  brain,  ova,  and  semen  of  animals,  has  lately  been 
shewn  by  Sir  E.  Home,  aided  by  the  acute  eye  and  del- 
icate hand  of  Mr  Baucer,  in  that  freezing  and  subse- 
quent thawing  these  substances  resolves  them  into  ap- 
parently similar  watery  fluids  and  gelatinous  matters. 

C cesarean  Operation. — This  operation  was  recent- 
ly performed  at  Blackburn,  Eng.  on  Betty  Wilcock,  by- 
Mr  Bailey,  surgeon,  in  presence  of  Dr  Martland  and 
Mr  Hardy,  of  Whatley,  when  two  fine  girls  were  ex- 
tracted, who  are  still  alive  and  likely  to  do  well.  The 
mother  bore  the  operation  with  great  fortitude,  and  her 
symptoms  appeared  very  favorable  until  Saturday  eve- 
ning, when  inflammation  came  on,  and  terminated  her 
existence  in  twenty-four  hours. 


Medical  Men. — Sir  Walter  Scott  observes — "  It  is 
remarkable  that  although  very  many,  perhaps  the  great- 
est number  of  successful  medical  men,  have  assumed  a 
despotic  authority  over  their  patients  after  their  char- 
acter was  established,  few  or  none  have  risen  to  emi- 
nent practice,  who  used  the  same  want  of  ceremony  in 
the  commencement  of  their  practice.     Hasty  impa- 


Williams  College. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine was  conferred  on  Judah  L.  Bliss,  Elias  It.  Horn- 
beets,  Miller  Sabin,  George  Smith,  Ambrose  Brown,  and 
David  Williams — 3tudentg  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  In- 
stitution. Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.  of  Boston,  was 
admitted  ccd  eundem. 

Brown  University. — Commencement  Sept.  7.  Tht 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  Hiram 
Allen,  Hezekiah  Eldredge,  Joseph  J.  Fales,  Levi  A. 
Hanaford,  Robert  C.  Hemmenway,  William  Hutchin3, 
Thoiiif.s  Miner,  Thomas  V.  Moote,  Morrill  Robinson, 
Samuel  G.  Stanley,  Freeman  Thompson,  Edward  Rey- 
nolds, Levi  Rawson  and  Philemon  Stacy. 

John  Jeffries,  A.  M.  and  M.  D.  at  Hartford,  was  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem  ;  and  Prof.  Parsons,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, A.  M.  and  M.  D.  at  Dartmouth,  was  also  admit- 
ted ad  eundem. 

The  Honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  con- 
ferred on  Daniel  Thurber,  physician,  of  Mendon,  Mass. 

Bowdoim  College. — Commencement,  Sept.  7.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  course,  was  conferred 
on  Horace  Bacon,  David  Folsom,  Samuel  Ford,  Alva 
Godding,  William  B.  Gooch,  Samuel  Greely,  Ebenezer 
P.  Hills,  Gad  Hitchcock,  Cyrus  Knapp,  Richmond  Lo- 
ring,  William  Ludwig,  Martin  M.  H.  Markoe,  Charles 
H.  P.  M'Lellan,  George  Packard,  E'oen  Parsons,  Au- 
gustus Pierce,  James  H.  Pierce,  Jere.  S.  Putnam,  In- 
crease S.  Sanger,  Cephas  Whitney,  Levi  Willis. 

John  S.  Rodgers,  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  N.  Y. 
was  admitted  ad  tundem. 

Edward  Reynolds  and  Luther  Carey  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  D. 


Small-Pox. — On  the  16th  ult.  the  number  of  cases 
of  small-pox,  in  New-Orleans,  was  not  less  than  thirty. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  September  16  ;  from  the  Heal'h-Office  Returns* 
Sept.  10.— John  Bell,  17;  Susan  Thomas?;  Sarah 
Phelan,  34;  Nancy  Crosby,  42.  11th.— Sarah  Ana 
Sharon,  11  mo;  Samuel  Straton,  38  ;  Phebe  Burrill  ; 
Eliza  White,  5  1-2.  12th.— John  Donevan,  36  :  Dan- 
iel Coman,  34  ;  Patience  Condell  ;  Jane  W,  Gore,  15 
mo;  John  Mitchel,  18  mo;  Francis  Lowell  Clark,  22 
mo  ;  Benj.  F.  Washburn,  22  ;  Child  of  Jesse  Breuton  ; 
Child  of  Joshua  Burr.  7  3th. — Frances  B.  Perry,  12 
mo  ;  Dill  Wilson,  63.  14th.— John  Worrall,  42  ; 
Child  of  Ephraim  Milton  ;  Peter  Valentine  ;  Catharine 
Jackson,  33  ;  Jedediah  Ross,  15  ;  Elizabeth  S.  Thorn- 
dike,  11  mo;  Andrew  Sawver,  1;  William  Madden, 
26;  Thomas  Christie,  58.  15th.— Child  of  Thomas  R. 
Sewall,  13  days  ;  George  G.  Shackford,  9  mo ;  Han- 
nah Beers  64  ;  Ambrose  Jones,  Jr,  16  mo  ;  Lucy  D.  J. 
Burr,  34.  16th.— John  Bacon,  32  ;  Mary  Leeds,  37  ; 
Charlotte  N.  Copeland,  3  weeks  ;  Catharine  Quillin, 
2  1-2 ;   Honour  Connel,  4  ;  Eliza  P.  Shepard,  4  1-3. 

Dysentery,  4 — Consumption,  6 — Liver  Complaint,  2 
— Infantile,  1 — Typhus  Fezer,  2 — Fits,  3 — Cholera  In- 
fantum, 1 — Teething,  2 — Stillborn,  4 — Sudden,  1  — 
Cltolera  Morbus,  1 — Lung  Fever,  1 — Canker,  3 — Child- 
bed, 1 — Mortification,  1 — Measles,  1 — Hooping-Cough, 
1 — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  1.     City  Poor,  2. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


TYPHUS  SYNCOPALIS,  SINKING  TYPHUS, 

9R     THE     Si'OTTED     FEVER     OF    NEW-ENGLAND,    AS 
APPEARED  IN  THE  EPIDEMIC  OF    1823, 

In  Middlelown,  Connecticut, 

BY  T.  MINER,  M.  D. 

(Concluded  from  page  74.) 
The  treatment,  as  respects  degree,  was  almost 
as  various  as  the    number  of  cases  ;    but  it    was 
alike  in  kind,  in  all ;  and  there  was  abundant  evi- 
dence, of  the  necessity    of  avoiding   every    thing 
that    might    waste    the  vital  powers.     This    was 
more  especially  the  fact,  with  respect  to  evacu 
ations,  which,  if  copious,  invariably  rendered  the 
mild  cases    severe,  and    the    severe    ones,  fatal. 
Probably  more   than  three-fourths   of  the    fatal 
cases  were  the  consequence   of  spontaneous    or 
factitious  purging  or  vomiting.     Emetics  did  not 
answer  at  all,  as  the  mildest  would  almost  inevi- 
tably produce  incessant  vomiting,  if  not  controll- 
ed by  very  large  doses  of  Opium,  or    by    great 
quantities  of  Laudanum  by  enema,  would  end  in 
exhaustion  and  death.     [Note    19.]     More    than 
three  quarters  of  all  the  cases  however,  wheth- 
er severe  or  moderate,  were  at  first  very  slight- 
ly purged   with   Calomel,  so   guarded  as  not   to 
operate  before    twelve    or   eighteen   hours.     It 
was  necessary    to   manage    laxatives    with    the 
greatest  caution,  aud    very  generally,  to  conjoin 
them  with  Opium.     Calomel,  accompanied  with 
a  diaphoretic  regimen,  if  retained    on   the  stom- 
ach twelve  hours  without  operating  by  the  bow- 
els, in  the  light  casse^would  lessen,  and  often  re- 
move all  the   morbid  action ;    yet,   much    more 
caution  was  necessary  in  this  process,  to   ensure 
a  resolution,  than  in  common   Typhus.     Never- 
thelesst  more  than  two  copious  dejections  never 
took  place,  without  the  most  obvious  injury.     It 
is  as  safe  to  leave  a  wounded  artery    to    nature, 
as  in  this  disease,  to  administer  a  cathartic,  with- 
out directing  its  free   operation    to    be    instantly 
checked    by    opium.     Those    patients,   who    of 
their  own  accord  attempted,  at  the  outset  of  the 
disease,  to  purge   themselves,  even  with  Castor- 
oil,  provided    it    operated    more    than    once    or 
twice,  were  commonly  found  by  the  physician  in 
little  better  than  a    dying  state,  and    always   re- 
quired the  most  assiduous  exertions  for  their  re- 
covery.    Several  who  adopted    this    plan    were 
seen,  who  could  never  be  raised,  and   obviously 
sunk  down  and    died,  in  consequence  of  it.     One 
patient  was  seen,  that   sunk   irretrievably,  by  a 
single  operation  of  an  enema.*  In  about  a  fourth  of 
those  patients  who  had  the  disease  in  its  severest 
form,  a  judicious  physician  would  no  more  think, 
at  first,  of  vomiting  or  purging,  than  of  employ- 
ing those  processes  to    mitigate  the  struggles  of 
the  dying.     In  several  of  the  worst  cases,  cathar- 
tics could  not  be  made  to  operate,  while  the  pa- 
tient was  in  the  lowest  state,  and  there  was    not  the 
least  inconvenience,  from    having  nothing  pass  the 
bowels  for  a  week  ;    and  in  some  of  these,  xvhen  the 

*  When  patients  are  mentioned  as  seen,  it  is  meant 
in  consultation,  and  they  are  not  included  in  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  cases,  the  immediate  subjects  of 
this  sketch. 


patient  was  considerably  better,  the  bowels  spontane- 
ously resumed  their  natural  action.  The  proper 
tune  for  evacuating  the  bowels  in  the  lowest 
it  cases,  was  indicated  by  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men, uneasiness,  or  slight  pain,  which  showed 
that  the  torpor  of  the  intestines  had  ceased.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  discharges  were  ne- 
ver indurated,  but  were  always  perfectly  natural. 
In  many  cases,  a  single  enema,  or  a  small  quanti- 
ly  of  Magnesia,  or  Rhubarb,  or  an  aloetic  pill, 
was  necessary  as  an  eccoprotic,  or  at  farthest,  as 
a  laxative,  once  in  two  or  three  days.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  Opium  should  not  be  ab- 
stracted on  account  of  the  laxative  or  any  other 
article,  but  only  as  the  other  symptoms  admit. 
On  the  whole,  the  best  way  of  evacuating  |tfae 
bowels,  appeared  to  be  produced,  by  giving  dai- 
ly about  a  dram  of  Magnesia,  and  if  necessary, 
assisting  it  every  other  day  by  an  enema. 

The  opinion,  that  in  this  disease,  and  more  es- 
pecially i'u  any  of  the    distinctly    marked  cases, 
purging  would  increase  the  susceptibility  to   the 
impress'on  of  stimulants,  was    utterly  unfounded. 
The  morbid  action  could   not  be  changed  in  the 
severest  cases,  by  evacuants  and  alteratives  ;    it 
could  only  be  controlled    by    exciting    and    sup- 
porting the  vital  powers  by  stimulants.  [Note  20.] 
As  a  general  rule  in  this  epidemic,  it  might  be 
affirmed  of  cathartics,  with  the  utmost  certainty, 
juvant  per   casum,   nocent  per  se.     In    every    in- 
stance, the  mildest  forms   of  the   disease    were 
rendered  severe  and  unmanageable,  by  free  pur- 
ging or  vomiting.     If  they    did   not    sink,  which 
was  usually  the  fact,  they    became  factitious-b\\- 
ious  fevers,  which  were  obstinate  and  unmanage- 
able.    [Note  21.]     In  a   few  bad  cases,  in  which 
a  slight  mercurial  action  was  excited,  it   was    of 
no  sort  of  service  ;  and  in  such  cases,  if  irritable, 
strangury  from   Canlharides  only  distressed    the 
patient. 

Opium  was  the  most  important  remedy  in  the 
severe  form    of  this    disease,  and    was,  in   such 
cases,  regularly  administered  from    the  very  first 
visit,     A  few  cases  imperiously  required  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  in  an  hour,  or  half  a    drain 
in  substance,  in   the  course  of  twelve   hours,  be- 
fore the  urgent  symptoms    could  be    controlled  ; 
and  even  some  cases  required  a  dram  in  the  same 
time.     All  these  patients   recovered.     In   nearly 
every  fatal  case  of  this  year,  there  were  circum- 
stances to  prevent  a  free  use  of  medicine.      The 
whole    of  those    patients,    whose    symptoms   were 
promptly  met    zoith    Opium,  invariably   recovered. 
Opium  enough,  assisted  by  externa!    applications, 
would  command  every   peculiar   symptom,  with 
as  much  certainty,  as  any  effect  can  be  promised 
from  medicine,  except  the   extreme    sinking,  af- 
ter a  critical  effort,  in  a  neglected,  or  ill-manag- 
ed case  ;  and  even  in  this  forlorn  slate,  it  always 
mitigated  much  of  the  anxiety  and  distress,  and 
prolonged  life.     Many  other   articles,  however, 
were  very  useful  in  the  course  of  this  disease. 

Alcohol  was  highly  beneficial  in  some  cases, 
and  required  to  be  employed  freely  in  man}',  but 
it  seemed  not  to  be  equally  adapted  to  all,  and  on 
the  whole,  was  of  much    less    importance    than 


er  cases.     [Note  22.]     Lytta   and  Capsicum   in^ 
ternally,  were   very   serviceable    in   the   torpid 
cases,    but    Were    entirely    nnrnanageable,   and 
greatly  increased  the  irritability  of  most  of  those 
which  were  previously  irritable.    Arsenic,  (Fow- 
ler's Mineral  Solution,)  was   highly    serviceable 
when  the  head  was  very  much  affected,  and  the 
stomach  at  the  same  time  torpid.     In  some   irri- 
table cases  it  answered  well,  but  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  adjust  the  dose  very   accurately,  in    order 
to  have  its  full  effect  on   the   one  hand,  and    not 
offend  the  stomach  on  the  other.     In  these  cases 
however,  it  agreed  better  than  any  thing   else, 
except  opium,  or  perhaps  Alcohol  and  aromat- 
ics.     Delirium  resembling  mania,  was  occasional- 
ly relieved  by  tincture  of  Stramonium,  combined 
with  tincture  of  Opium.    Camphor  and  Ammonia 
answered  a  good  purpose  in  the   more  moderate 
cases,  but  were  worse  than  nothing   in   most   of 
the  severe.     Ether  was  of  no  service  for  perma- 
nent support,  but  was  occasionally  very  service- 
able during  the  sinking  paroxysms.     The   same 
was  the  fact  with  Peppermint,  and  other  essen- 
tial oils.     Oil  of  Turpentine  was  not   used  inter- 
nally. [Note  23.]  Cinchona,  and  the  other  vegeta- 
ble bitters  and  tonics,  did  not  the  least  good  in  the 
severe  cases.    They  were  too  slow  in  their  action 
to  produce  a  perceptible  effect,  till  after  a  crisis, 
or  in  the  protracted  stage  of  such  cases,  as  assum- 
ed the  form  of  common  Typhus.     After   conva- 
lescence commenced,  they  were   often  useful  to 
assist  in  retaining  the  ground   which   had   been 
gained,  and  to  accelerate  recovery.     In  these  in- 
stances, if  the  stomach  was  irritable,  Sulphate  of 
Quinine  was  preferable  to  any  other  preparation 
of  Cinchona.     [Note  24.] 

In  all    the    varieties    of  this   disease,  infernal 
medicines  were  greatly  assisted  by  external    ap- 
plications, which  were  adjuvants  that  could  nev- 
er, with  safety,  be  omitted.     When  it  was  prac- 
ticable, the  early  use  of  the  hot-bath  was  of  great 
service,  and  it  was  much  to  be  regretted,  that  it 
could  not  be  oftener  employed  in  the  first  stage. 
Warm   or    tepid  bathing,  was   rather   injurious. 
The  water  should  be  so  hot,  as  to  make  as  strong 
an  impression  as  can  be  borne,  without  danger  of 
scalding.     When  strong,  and  at   the    same    time 
quick  rubefacients  were  required,  bottles  of  hot 
water,  heated  bricks  or    wood,  hot  spirits,  Must- 
ard, Liquor  of  Ammonia,  Capsicum,  and    Oil    of 
Turpentine,  were    important    agents.     Epispas- 
tics  of  Cantharides  would  produce    no   effect,  in 
many  cases,  till  the  skin  had   been   first   excited 
in  this  way  ;    but  as  soon   as  the  susceptibility  of 
the  patient   was  raised,  by  internal  aud  external 
means,  to  the  blistering  point,  the  freest  applica- 
tion and  repetition  of  them,  was  attended  with  the 
most  obvious  beneficial  effects.   They  were  more 
especially  useful  to  the  shaved   vertex,  forehead, 
temples,  spine,  epigastrium  and  extremities.     In 
every  case,  (the  very  mildest  are  not  with  safety 
excepted,)  the  forehead,  and  in  the    severe,  the 
vertex  should  be  immediately  blistered.    Shaving 
the  head,  and  blistering  it  early,  is  more  service- 
able than  any  other  external  application.     Tor- 
por of  the  bladder  almost  invariably    yielded    to 


Opium.     Wine  seemed  totally  unfit  for  the  sever- 1  sinapisms,  or  more  especially,  to  blisters  on  the 
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inside  of  the  thighs.  So  sensible  were  those  pa- 
tients who  had  their  reason,  of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  blisters,  that  they  frequently  begged  to 
have  them  repeated.  To  one  patient,  more  than 
twenty  blisters,  and  to  another,  more  than  thirty 
were  applied  during  the  course  of  this  disease, 
and  evidently  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  warmed,  and  confined  to  prevent 
evaporation,  was  the  speediest  epispastic,  and  was 
of  much  beneht  in  coma,  in  a  very  few  cases, 
there  supervened  such  a  peculiar  irritation  in  the 
latter  stage,  that  blisters  required  to  be  repeated 
with  cauuon,  on  account  of  strangury,  as  this 
symptom,  in  irritable  cases,  sometimes  increased 
the  morbid  action.  It  always  lessened  it,  in 
cases  of  torpor.  In  no  other  disease  is  it  so  es- 
sential to  distinguish  counteracting,  from  coincid- 
ing agents.  But  after  all,  in  the  severest  forms 
of  this  disease,  Opiutn,  Alcohol,  Arsenic,  aromatics, 
and  external  applications,  with  no  other  medica- 
tion, might  be  depended  upon. 

In  the  mildest  cases,  after  cautious  purging 
Tvith  Calomel,  the  prescriptions  were  almost  ne- 
gative ;  such  as  to  avoid  vegetable  acids,  cold 
water,  muscular   exertion,  an  erect  position  for 

any  considerable  length  of  time,  much  purging,  and  death-like  sinking  in  the  epigastrium — the 
and  various  other  hurtful  measures.  Numbers!  craving  of  hot  liquids — the  alternation  of  ex- 
of  cases  might  be  stated,  in  which  the  patients,;  treme  torpor  and  excessive  irritability  of  the  sto- 
while  laboring  under  an  apparently  moderate  j  mach— the  great  liability  to  sudden  and  irreme- 
disease,  from  a  false  idea  that  they  should  gain  diable  sinking — the  respiration  resembling  that 
strength  by  sitting  up,  have  produced  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms  of  vertigo  and  sinking, 
some    of  which   have  been    followed  by  death 


the  patient  did  not  immediately  sink,  it  was  gen- 
erally protracted  somewhat  in  the  form  of  com- 
mon Typhus,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  days,  and 
in  some  few  cases,  four  or  five  weeks.  [For 
other  particulars  concerning  principles  and  prac- 
tice, see  Essays  on  Fevers,  etc.  especially  those 
parts  of  the  work  which  treat  of  the  irregular 
varieties.] 

This  epidemic,  very  obviously,  was  not  com- 
mon Typhus,  as  that  term  is  intended  to  include 
the  nervous  and  putrid  fevers  of  the  older  au- 
thors. What  then  was  it  ?  It  has  been  question- 
ed whether  it  was  nosologicaily  the  same  as  the 
Hartford  Spotted-Fever  of  18U9  ;  and  by  those 
who  did  not  witness  the  disease,  even  whether 
that  epidemic  differed  essentially  from  common 
Typhus,  or  Nervous-Fever. — The  peculiar  and 
extreme  deficiency  of  vital  energy  in  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  from  the  very  access  of  the 
disease,  without  any  appreciable  reaction  during  the 
whole  course — the  early  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms— the  constant  liability  to  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  and  numbness  of  the  skin — its  de- 
gree of  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  rtrong  ru- 
befacients and  blisters — the  peculiar   distressing1 


of  animals  in  which  the  Par  Vagum  has  been  di- 


Many  of  the  severest  cases  did  not  admit  of  being 
moved  from  their  beds  for   several  days ;  since 
the  slightest  motion,  or   change  of  position,  was 
liable  to  produce  a  severe   paroxysm  of  sinking, 
and  increase  the  exhaustion  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  require  hours  to  regain  the  ordinary  strength. 
•Some  slight  cases  might  be  trusted  to  aromatic, 
bitter  infusions,  alone  ;    others,  to   Camphor  and 
Ammonia.     In  several   of  these,  no  Calomel,  or 
Opium,  or  Alcohol,  or  any  active  medicine,  was 
needed  or  employed,  provided  all   hurtful  meas- 
ures were  studiously  avoided.     In  many,  a  blist- 
er to   the  forehead,  Serpentaria,  Camphor   and 
Ammonia,  Compound  tincture  of  Cinchona,  ami 
Opium  in  very   small  quantities,  were  all    that 
were  required. 

Profuse  sweating  from  external  heat  was  use- 
less in  the  mild,  and  inefficient,  or  injurious  in  the 
worst  form  of  the  disease,  unless  employed  at  the 
very  access ;  and  in  this  stage,  it  could  rarely  be 
used  with  convenience.     By  the    time    a   physi- 
cian is  called,  it  is  generally  too  late  for  sweating 
to  be  of  much  service  ;   though,  when  employed 
very  early  in  cases  of  sudden  attack,  it  is  some- 
times capable  of  breaking  up  the  disease,  especi- 
ally in  the  torpid  variety.     Uuder  such    circum- 
stances, it  ought  generally  to  be  tried.  [Note  25.] 
The  duration,  severity,  and  mortality  of  this  dis- 
ease, depend    more    than    any    other,  upon    the 
early  management. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  repeated,  the  epide- 
mic afforded,  the  most  decisive  evidence,  in  favor 
•f  the  efficacy  of  a  free  use  of  Opium,  when  em- 
ployed in  season,  for  the  removal  of  coma,  and 
oilier  atonic  affections  of  the  brain.  When  the 
early  treatment  was  efficient,  there  was  some- 
times a  resolution  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  the 
disease  rarely  lasted  longer  than  five  or  seven 
days;  but  when  the  practice  was  so  timid  and  in- 
ert, as  only  partially  to  meet  the  symptoms,  if 


vided — the  immediate  exhaustion    produced   by 
an  erect  position — the  delirium    resembling   in- 
toxication, (when   neither   Alcohol,  Opium,  nor 
any  other  medicine    had   been   used,) — the   ex- 
treme variableness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
particularly  its  occasional  deceptive  fulness    and 
force,  when  the  patient  is  in  the    most  alarming 
state  of  exhaustion — the  very   rapid  progress  of 
the  disease — the  impunity,  at  least,  with    which 
the  most  extraordinary    doses  of  Opium    were 
borne,  (which    must   be    acknowledged    by    all, 
from  the  unparallelled  success  of  the    practice, 
whatever  may  be   realized    of  its  necessity    and 
advantage  by  those  who  did  not  watch  the  whole 
progress  of  the  cases,) — [Abie  2(>.]  the  injurious 
effects  of  free  evacuations,  whether   spontaneous 
or  factitious — the  general  ineflicacy  of  all  medi- 
cation to  gam  a  hair's  breadth  upon  the  disease, 
when,  from  neglect  or  bad  management,  the  pa- 
tient had  once  sunk  down    at    a    critical  period, 
though  perhaps  the   same    degree  of  exhaustion 
might  not  have  been  very  alarming  at    the    cri- 
sis of  any  other  ordinary  fever,  and  though  indi- 
vidual symptoms  might  be    capable    of  material 
palliation — the  absence  of  febrile  smell,  and  in- 
deed, of  any  uncommon  fetor  of  the  excretions — 
ail  mark  the  identity    of  the   disease    with    the 
Hartford  Spotted-Fever  of  1809,  and   evince  its 
diversity  from  common  Typhus  or  Nervous-Fe- 
ver.    From  these  considerations,  it  is    believed, 
no  one  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  this  disease,  at 
least  as  it  respects  the  severest  and  most  sudden 
cases,  was  genuine    Spotted-Fever,  and    that   it 
was  essentially  different  from    common  Typhus. 
Indeed,  the  two  diseases  differ  so  much,  especial- 
ly during  several   of  the  first  days,  that  the  best 
treatment   of   common    Nervous-fever,    would 
prove   fatal  in  every  severe  case  of  Spotted-Fe- 
ver.    With  the  utmost  confidence  it  is   asserted, 
that  by  the   experienced,  they  might    always  be 
discriminated,   and    therefore  should   never,  at 
this  late  day,  be  mistaken,  or  confounded  togeth- 


er. It  is  true,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
cases  of  this  year,  the  disease  was  less  violent, 
and  more  manageable  than  the  Spotted-Fever  of 
1809,  and  indeed,  than  it  was  this  same  season  in 
many  adjoining  towns.  The  only  difference  ap- 
pe  rs  to  be,  that  the  mild  and  insidious  cases, 
were  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  this  year, 
than  formerly.  The  cases  of  sudden  attack, 
were  identically  the  same  as  those  of  1809,  and 
all  the  others  were  clearly  varieties  of  the  same 
epidemic.  But  this  is  a  point  of  difference  which 
existed  to  an  equal  degree  between  several  of 
the  different  cases  oi  both  epidemics.  Wh)  may 
there  not  be  prominent  varieties  of  Spotted-Fe- 
ver, as  well  as  of  common  Typhus,  Yellow-Fe- 
ver, Cynanche-mahgna,  Pneumonia-typhodes, 
Dysentery,  etc  1     {Note  27.] 

This  disease,  however,  was  peculiarly  distin- 
guished from  every  other,  by  the  early  parox- 
ysms of  sinking  that  attended  it,  by  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  the  stage  of  reaction,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  ordinary  fevers,  and  by  the  great  effect 
which  Opium  had  in  mit  gating  all  the  dangerous 
symptoms  oi  every  stage,  but  more  especially,  ir- 
ritability, delirium  and  coma.  In  every  instance, 
except  after  the  fatal  s;nkmg  of  a  critical  period, 
provided  a  sufficient  quantity  could  be  swallow- 
ed, or  received  and  retained  by  enema,  (which 
latter,  in  some  few  cases,  was  the  best  way  of 
administering  it,)  it  seemed  to  be  invariably  ca- 
pable of  obviatmg  the  symptoms  in  question. 

In  common  Typhus,  whether  of  the  nervous 
or  putrid  type,  even  after  a  critical  sinking,  we 
can,  in  general,  not  only  call  the  remaining  ex- 
citability into  action,  but,  as  is  evident,  actually 
produce  a  new  secretion  of  vital  power.  But 
this  can  rarely  be  done,  after  the  critical  sinking 
of  the  worst  cases  of  Spotted  Fever.  If  there- 
fore, we  have  riot  produced  an  early  change,  or 
begun  thoroughly  with  a  much  more  energetic 
course,  than  similar  symptoms,  in  ordinary  Ty- 
phus would  demand,  or  even  justify,  our  prospect 
of  success  is  small.  It  is  the  sudden  attacks  of 
the  severest  cases,  which  rouse  all  our  energy, 
and  usually  make  us  even  more  successful  in 
this  disease,  than  in  ordinary  fevers.     [Note  28.] 

Typhus-syncopalis  or  the  Spotted-fever,  when 
neglected  or  injudiciously  managed,  is  among  the 
most  deadly    maladies.     Taken    in    season,  and 


treated  with  decision  and  judgment,  few  diseases 
yield  with  so  much  certainty  to  a  proper  course 
of  medication.     [Notes  in  our  next.] 

OSTEOSARCOMA. 

BY  WIILUM  CUMIN,  M.  ».  GLASGOW. 

Osteo-Sarcoma  is  a  disease  which  as  yet  is  but 
ill  defined,  and  which  has  served  as  a  general  re- 
ceptacle for  extraordinary  and  anomalous  cases. 
Mr  Samuel  Cooper,  and  the  authors  of  the  Dic- 
tion, des  Sciences  Medic,  have  presented  us  with 
very  meagre  articles  under  the  head  of  osteo- 
sarcoma. So  undefined,  indeed,  are  the  ideas  of 
the  author  of  the  Surgical  Dictionary  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  has  referred,  under  that  title,  to  a 
case  of  exostosis  of  the  clavicle,  and  to  one  of 
fungus  of  the  antrum. 

YVith  the  view  of  removing  some  portion  of 
the  obscurity  in  which  this  subject  is  at  present 
involved,  1  propose  that  the  term  Osteo-sarcoma 
should  be  limited  to  a  degeneration  and  morbid 
growth  of  the  lining  membranes  of  the  longitudi- 
nal canals  or  cancelli  of  bones,  accompanied,  in 
all  cases,  by  absorption  of  the  solid  osseous  sub" 
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stance.  The  disease  is  therefore  essentially  one 
of  destruction  of  the  affected  bone,  which  is  pro- 
duced partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarging  tu- 
mor, and  partly  by  the  diversion  of  the  duids 
circulat.ng  within  the  bone  to  the  support  of  this 
morbid  growth.  The  contents  of  the  osteo-sar- 
comatous  tumor  are  of  different  descriptions,  not 
unfrequentiy  having  the  texture  and  color  of  an 
absorbent  gland,  sometimes  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bloody -colored  fungus,  and  at  oth- 
er times  resembling  old  cheese  or  cerebral  mat- 
ter. They  have  been  observed  also  occasional- 
ly to  have  been  converted  almost  wholly  into  a 
fluid  resembling  thick  gruel  or  soup.  The  dis- 
ease is  generally  of  slow  progress ;  and  in  its 
commencement  the  symptoms  cannot  be  readily 
distinguished  from  those  of  chrome  rheumatism, 
or  from  syphilitic  pains. — After  some  time,  a  tu- 
mor is  perceived  in  the  affected  bone,  at  first 
firm  and  resisting,  but  afterwards  becoming  soft- 
er, sometimes  fluctuating,  and  in  certain  cases 
communicating  to  the  hand  a  distinct  pulsation, 
synchronous  with  that  of  the  artery  of  the  limb, 
and  capable  of  being  interrupted  by  compressing 
the  arterial  trunk  above.  After  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval,  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
becomes  affected,  hectic  fever,  colliquative  per- 
spirations, and  diarrhoea  make  their  appearance, 
and  at  length  destroy  life.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  illness,  fracture  of  the  bone  at  the  affect- 
ed part  very  commonly  takes  place  on  some 
slight  exertion,  aggravating,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  general  distresses  of  the  patient, 
but  rather  relieving  than  increasing  the  disten- 
sive  pain  in  the  bone. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  a  case  of  os- 
teosarcoma which  1  had  under  my  care  some 
years  ago.  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  I  was 
requested  to  see  a  gentleman  aged  about  sixty, 
on  account  of  a  supposed  rheumatic  affection  of 
above  three  months'  standing.  He  complained 
of  severe  pains  in  the  limbs  and  through  the  pel- 
vis, with  lameness  and  a  feeling  of  debility.  His 
countenance  was  of  a  sallow,  and  somewhat 
leaden  color.  Pulse  strong  and  regular,  appe- 
tite tolerably  good,  bowels  inclined  to  constipa- 
tion. Midway  between  the  trochanter  major  and 
the  middle  of  the  right  thigh,  was  a  tumor  about 
two  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  appar- 
ently occasioned  by  a  prominence  of  the  periost- 
eum. Immediately  under  the  head  of  the  left 
iibia,  on  the  mesial  side  of  the  tubercle,  was  a 
similar  tumor,  equally  fixed  and  deep-seated,  but 
smaller  in  size.  1  prescribed  the  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  applied  repeated  blisters  to  the 
tumors;  and  after  some  continuance  of  this  mode 
of  treatment,  his  condition  appeared,  on  the 
whole  rather  improved.  But  about  the  middle 
of  July,  as  the  disease  certainly  did  not  show  any 
symptoms  of  decided  amendment,  and  the  patient 
was  anxious  to  try  what  benefit  was  to  be  derived 
from  change  of  air,  I  agreed  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  seacoast  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
with  the  intention  that  he  should  make  use  of 
the  warm  sea-water  bath.  I  directed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  sarsaparilla  should  be  perse- 
vered in  for  a  fortnight  longer.  In  the  end  of 
the  month,  having  learned  that  he  had  rather 
lost  ground,  I  consented  that  he  should  begin  a 
mild  alterative  course  of  mercury.  Under  this- 
and  the  warm  sea-water  bath,  he  continued  grad- 
ually to  become  worse  until  the  12th  of  August, 
when,  in  stepping  Into  bed5  he  slipped  his  foot, 


and  fractured  his  right  thigh  in  the  situation  of 
the  tumor. — When  1  saw  him,  three  days  after 
this  accident,  he  was  in  a  very  miserable  and  re- 
duced state.  Pulse  frequent  and  feeble ;  skin 
bedewed  with  clammy  perspiration  ;  nights  sleep- 
less; countenance  sunk  and  haggard.  The  frac- 
tured hmb  was  lying  apparently  easy,  in  the  half 
bent  position.  The  tumor  on  the  opposite  tibia 
had  increased  considerably  in  size,  was  much 
softer  and  somewhat  discolored,  and  pulsated 
very  distinctly.  No  preternatural  motion  or 
thrilling  was  perceptible  in  the  ham,  although 
carefully  examined.  In  this  state,  temporary  re- 
lief was  obtained  from  hyoscyamus,  black  drop, 
and  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  life  was  pro- 
longed, under  great  suffering  and  gradually  in- 
creasing debility,  until  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  the  patient  sank  under  the  accumulated 
load  of  his  distresses. 

The  body  was  inspected  by  the  practitioner, 
under  whose  immediate  care  the  patient  had 
placed  himself  after  leaving  Glasgow ;  and  to 
him  I  am  indebted  for  the  substance  of  the  follow- 
ing particulars.  One  half  of  the  right  thigh-bone 
was  in  a  state  of  disease,  which,  I  presume,  from 
the  portion  in  my  possession,  was  merely  the 
change  produced  by  extensive  absorption  ;  and 
at  the  fractured  part,  only  fragments  of  the  dis- 
eased bone  remained.  A  large  tumor  attached 
to  the  bone,  and  distinctly  originating  from  the 
membrane  of  the  medullary  cavity,  was  found  in 
that  part  which  corresponded  to  the  external 
swelling.  The  texture  of  the  morbid  growth  re- 
sembled very  much  that  of  an  absorbent  gland  ; 
and  when  cut  into,  it  gave  nearly  the  same  re- 
sistance to  the  scalpel  as  liver  or  kidney.  Its 
color  was  greyish  or  ash  brown,  and  the  muscles 
in  the  neighborhood  were  flabby  and  dark  color, 
ed.  The  tumor  on  the  tibia  seemed,  like  that 
just  described,  to  arise  from  the  interior  of  the 
bone,  which  was  destroyed  through  nearlv  two- 
thirds  of  its  thickness.  Its  texture  was  rather 
firmer  than  that  of  the  tumor  on  the  thigh,  but 
otherwise  similar;  and  on  cutting  into  it,  a  quan- 
tity of  dark-colored  blood  escaped.  Nothing, 
however,  in  the  least  resembling  aneurism  could 
be  defected.  On  corresponding  with  the  gentle- 
man who  made  the  dissection,  1  found  him  dis- 
posed to  admit,  that  the  tumor  might  have  re- 
ceived its  pulsation  from  (be  popliteal  artery,  in 
consequence  of  the  originally  interposed  bone 
having  been  removed  by  the  progress  of  the 
disease. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 


HEALTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

Since  making  our  last  monthly  report,  there  has  been 
a  distressing  reverse  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
man}-  parts  of  our  country.  Fever,  cholera,  and  dys- 
entery, have  spread  their  pestiferous  influences  through 
eTery  district,  and  broken  with  unrelenting  force  the 
ties  of  family,  kindred  and  friends.  Infants  and  the 
aged  have  suffered  most  from  the  diseases  of  this  sea- 
son— as  though  the  dearest  and  most  defenceless  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  the  most  likely  to  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  ravages  of  death.  It  is  certain  that  much 
may  be  done  by  a  judicious  attention  to  clothing,  ex- 
ercise and  diet,  to  defend  weak  constitutions,  and  forti- 
fy strong  ones,  against  the  attacks  of  disease.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much,  or  a  mistaken  kind- 
ness ;  mothers  are  too  apt  to  be  eternally  dosing,  and 
forcing  down  the  throats  of  their  children  a  jargon  of 
nostrums  and  nursery  specifics,  which,  by  interrupting 


the  natural  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  disturb- 
ing the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  effeminat- 
ing the  whole  system,  are  certain,  if  any  thing  can  do 
it,  to  kindle  up  the  flame  of  a  fever,  or  whatever  dis- 
ease the  habit  is  most  predisposed  to  take,  instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing; it.  Let  mothers  and  nurses  at  once  re- 
nounce  this  pernicious  custom  of  blindly  experimenting 
with  the  health  of  their  children,  which  is  nothing  less 
than  tampering  with  machines,  the  organization  of  which 
they  are  entirely  ignorant.  Medicines,  to  do  good  in  any 
case,  must  be  stronger  than  the  cause  of  the  disease 
which  they  are  intended  to  counteract.  If  employed  in  a 
manner  to  be  efficient,  and  without  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  object  to  be  attained,  they  will  be  as  likely 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  disease,  as  to  oppose  it. 
If,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  nurseries,  such  articles 
only  are  made  use  of,  and  in  such  quantities,  as  cannot 
do  any  hurt  if  they  do  no  good,  nothing  can  be  gained, 
and  the  time  will  be  lost  in  worse  than  useless  delay, 
which  might  have  otherwise  been  employed  in  over- 
coming incipient  disease,  and  rescuing  from  premature 
death  an  object  of  the  fondest  hope  and  of  the  utmost 
solicitude. 

The  importance  of  warm  clothing,  both  in  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  bowel  complaints,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  much  said  on  the  subject.  We  will  only  ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  warmth  should  be  the  first  object ; 
for  if  a  person  only  wears  his  ordinary  clothing,  he  will 
receive  comparatively  little  benefit  from  the  use  of  any 
other  means.  A  waistcoat  of  flannel  or  fleecy  hosiery 
ought  always  to  be  worn  next  the  skin  when  there  is 
the  least  appearance  of  disorder  of  the  bowels,  and 
should  be  laid  aside  with  the  greatest  caution.  The 
boweb  should  be  kept  lax,  and  free  from  whatever  has 
a  tendency  to  create  irritation  and  griping.  Epsom, 
or  Glauber's  salts  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  cas- 
tor oil  or  most  other  purgatives.  In  the  beginning  of 
bowel  complaints,  particularly  dysentery,  it  is  improper 
to  employ  either  opiates  or  astringents ;  but  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  diseases  of  this  description,  when  the 
patient's  strength  is  exhausted  by  frequent  returns  of 
the  complaint,  proceeding  rather  from  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  bowels,  than  from  an  active  stage  of  the  disease, 
a  judicious  use  of  these  remedies  will  be  proper  and 
beneficial,  taking  care  to  obviate  costiveness,  and  evac- 
uate the  contents  of  the  intestines  from  time  to  time,  by 
administering  some  gentle  laxative.  A  few  grains  of 
rhubarb  at  this  time  is  the  best.  Every  sort  of  food 
which  readily  tends  to  putrefaction,  also  all  kinds  of 
fermented  or  spirituous  liquors,  ought  carefully  to  be 
avoided  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  class  of 
disorders. 


RENDERING    CHILDREN  HARDY. 

Endeavour  to  harden  the  body,  but  without 
resorting  to  any  violent  means.  A  child  is  con- 
stitutionally weak  and  irritable  to  a  high  degree  : 
hence  we  should  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  di- 
minish this  irritability,  in  order  to  procure  it  the 
greatest  happiness  of  life,  a  firm  body,  which 
may  resist  all  the  influence  of  air  and  weather,, 
Such  management  is  highly  advantageous,  as  it 
will  enable  children,  when  adults,  to  support  ev- 
ery species  of  fatigue  and  hardship. 

The  plan  of  hardening  children  may,  however, 
be  easily  carried  to  excess.  An  extravagant  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  youth,  deprives  them  of 
their  natural  susceptibility  «f  excitement,  renders 
them  insensible,  and  produces  many  bad  effects, 
they  acquire  only  a  temporary  energy,  which 
decreases  as  they  advance  in  years,  and  is  attend- 
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ed  with  an  early  loss  of  their  premature  vigor. 
Parents,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  seriously  cau- 
tioned against  such  mischievous  experiments. 
Among  the  practices  alluded  to,  are  included  the 
cold  bath  and  violent  bodily  exercise  ;  both  of 
which  are  often  carried  to  extremes.  People 
do  not  reflect,  that  the  exercise  of  the  bodily  as 
well  as  the  mental  powers,  ought  not  to  be  inor- 
dinate. 

All  attempts  to  render  children  hardy,  must, 
therefore,  be  made  by  gradual  steps.  Nature 
admits  of  no  sudden  transitions.  For  instance, 
infants  should  by  imperceptible  degrees  be  inur- 
ed to  the  cool,  and  then  to  the  cold  bath  ;  at  the 
same  time,  attention  must  be  paid  to  their  previ- 
ous management.  If  they  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  an  effeminating  treatment,  and 
should  suddenly  be  subjected  to  an  opposite  ex- 
treme, such  a  change  would  be  attended  with 
danger.  When  children  have  once  been  ac- 
customed to  a  hardy  system  of  education,  such  a 
plan  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 


VARIETIES. 


found  as  perfect  as  when  first  deposited  in  the  tomb, 
the  flesh  yielding-  to  the  touch,  and  recovering  its 
smoothness  when  the  finger  was  removed  ;  a  napkin 
wrapped  round  the  head,  and  the  shroud  covering  the 
corpse,  were  as  white  and  uninjured,  as  if  they  had  just 
come  from  a  draper's  shop, — Plymouth  (Eng.)  Gaz. 

Test  of  Vaccination. — When  a  person  has  been 
vaccinated  on  one  arm,  the  Surgeon  should  vaccinate 
the  other  arm,  with  matter  taken  from  the  first.  If  the 
first  vaccination  has  been  perfect,  the  pustules  on  both 
arms  will  grow  to  a  head  at  precisely  the  same  time  ; 
and  if  this  does  not  take  place,  the  system  has  not  been 
properly  effected,  and  the  vaccination  ought  to  be  re- 
peated. This  simple  test,  first  brought  into  notice  by 
Dr  Bruce,  of  Edinburgh,  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

The  Olfactory  Nerve. — M.  Magendie  has  lately 
reported  to  the  Academy  a  pathological  fact,  in  confir- 
mation of  his  former  opinion,  that  the  olfactory  nervt  is 
not  the  organ  of  smell.  Beclard  had  a  man  under  his 
care  in  the  Hopital  la  Pitie,  in  whom  on  dissection  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  brain  and  olfactory  nerves  were 
found  almost  destroyed  by  ulceration,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  retained  his  sense  of  smell.  He  took  snuff, 
and  was  capable  of  distinguishing  its  various  qualities. 


Medical  College  of  South  Carolina.— The  lec- 
tures at  this  school  will  be  resumed  on  the  second  Mon- 
dav  of  November  next,  to  continue  until  the  last  of 
March,  and  delivered  as  follows:  —  Anat.  by  Dr 
Holbrook — Surg,  by  Dr  Ramsay — Inst.|  and  Prac. 
of  Med.  by  Dr  Dickson — Obstet.  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  by  Dr  Prioleau— Mat.  Med.  by  Dr 
Frost — Chem.  and  Pharm.  by  Dr  Ravenel — Nat.  Hist, 
and  Bot.  by  S.  Elliott,  L.  L.  D.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  history,  treatment,  and  forms  of  diseases  in- 
cident to  the  climate,  which  this  school  affords,  offers 
important  and  peculiar  advantages  to  persons  who  wish 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  southern  states.  Students  at  this  school  can  attend 
the  clinical  lectures  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and 
will  have  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
diseases  of  the  negro  and  mulatto  races,  their  marked 
peculiarities  of  temperament,  habit  and  constitution. 
Here  are  also  superior  opportunities  for  the  acquisition 
of  anatomical  knowledge.  The  impediments  which 
exist  with  us  to  the  prosecution  of  this  important  part 
of  our  profession,  and  which  seem  likely  to  be  increas- 
ed, are  not  here  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  student, — 
subjects  being  procured  from  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation in  sufficient  numbers  for  every  purpose,  without 
offending  any  individul  in  the  community,  public  feel- 
in"  being  rather  favorable,  than  otherwise,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  of  anatomy. 

Plague  and  Yellow  Fever. — The  Paris  Faculty 
of  Medicine  held  an  extraordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday 
under  the  presidency  of  Baron  Portal,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  mak- 
ing known  the  different  opinions  which  divide  physi- 
cians upon  the  question  whether  the  plague  and  yellow 
fever  are  or  are  not  contagious.  His  Excellency  at  the 
same  time  laid  before  the  Faculty  letters  from  Drs  Las- 
sis,  Coete,  and  Lasserre,  offering  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  lazaretto  of  Marseilles,  and  to  wear  the  linen  and 
garments  of  the  persons  who  have  died  of  the  plague  or 
the  yellow  fever.  A  commission,  consisting  of  six  phy- 
sicians, four  surgeons,  and  two  apothecaries,  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  subject.  Baron  Portal  commu- 
nicated a  letter  from  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Mar- 
seilles, announcing  that  three  young  physicians  of  that 
place  were  willing  to  share  the  peril  of  the  Doctors 
above  mentioned,  and  even  to  taste  the  matter  vomited 
by  the  patients.  The  report  will  be  made  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Academy. 


Yale  College. — Commencement  Sept.  17.  The 
degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on  the  following  gentle- 
men, by  examination,  viz : — Bezaleel  Cary  Allen,  Charles 
Baldwin,  D.  Hi  Boardman,  Joel  Gillet  Candee,  An- 
drew Castle,  David  Davis,  Hosea  Edwards,  Charles 
Miles  Fay,  Theodore  Gilbert,  David  Harrison,  Henry 
Holmes,  Thomas  Gray  Hubbard,  Ira  Hutchinson,  Hi- 
ram Moses,  Francis  Myers,  Samuel  C.  Noyes,  Daniel 
W.  Northrop,  Edward  E.  Phelps,  Guy  Rowland  Phelps, 
John  Gikey  Pierce,  Wolcott  Richards,  John  D.  Russ, 
Charles  Smith,  William  Wheeler.  The  Honorary  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on  Thomas  J.  Wells,  Ros- 
well  Abernethy,  Gideon  Beardsley,  Chester  Dewey, 
Roily  Dunglison,  Colby  Knapp,  Royal  Ross. 

Dartmouth  College. — The  following  gentlemen 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  the  Com- 
mencement in  Dartmouth  College,  Aug.  24,  1825. 
Samuel  Alden,  Calvin  Batchelder,  John  Bertram,  Hi- 
ram Bliss,  Jeremiah  Dow,  John  S.  Elliot,  Samuel  Gregg, 
Hiram  Hoyt,  Benj.  T.  Hubbard,  N.  G.  Ladd,  Josiah 
Noyes,  William  Pratt,  Benj.  T.  Prescott,  Ambrose  Sea- 
ton,  Dudley  Smith,  Richard  Steele,  Nathan  C.  Tib- 
betts,  Benjamin  F.  Simpson. 

The  prizes  for  the  two  best  Dissertations  were  award- 
ed to  Josiah  Noyes  of  Needham,  Mass,  and  to  Jeremiah 
Dow  of  Kensington,  N.  H. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  was  con- 
ferred on  Hon.  Daniel  Coney  of  Augusta,  Maine. — 
John  Bell,  M.  D.  of  New  York,  ad  eundem  emeritus. 


PiE^i  ARKABLF.  Preservation. — A  most  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  preservation  was  discovered  a  few 
days  since,  in  repairing  some  of  the  vaults  of  St  Mar- 
tirPs  church  in  this  city.  On  opening  a  lead  coffin, 
Xthi  'iin  were  deposited,  85  years  ago,  the  remains  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Heron,  rector  of  the  parish,  the  body  was 


University  of  Vermont. — On  the  13th  inst.  the 
Corporation  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  elected  Dr  Anderson  to  the  professorship  of 
Anatomy  and  Physi6logy  in  that  Institution.  We  un- 
derstand that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment. 

Causes  of  Insanity. — It  is  stated,  as  the  result  of 
an  examination  of  the  cases  of  insanity,  found  in  the 
asylums  in  Paris,  that  the  proportion,  which  moral 
causes  of  mental  alienation  bear  to  physical,  is  in  men 
from  two  to  five,  and  in  women  from  two  to  three,  and 
about  l-10th  of  the  cases  is  attributed  to  hard  dunking-. 


Gravel. — A  Mr  Neilson,  of  Stillwater,  has  publish- 
ed an  account  of  his  having  been  relieved  from  the 
gravel  by  the  free  use  of  new  cider  from  the  press  ;  and 
when  not  to  be  had,  boiled  cider. 


New  Work. — Dr  Dewees,  author  of  the  system  of 
Midwifery,  some  time  since  published  in  Philadelphia, 
is  at  present  engaged  in  au  important  and  interesting 
work,  on  the  physical  education  of  children. 


Yellow  Fever. — The  yellow  fever  has  appeared  at 
Natchez ;  and  still  prevails  at  Mobile. 


Febrile  Thirst. — We  are  credibly  informed  that  a 
middle  aged  person,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  was 
sick  with  typhus  fever,  drank  in  the  course  of  one  night 


the  enormous   quantity  of  two  buckets   full   of  cold 
water.     The  person  died  the  next  evening. 

Quackery. — A  family  of  seven  children,  five  of 
whom  died,  were  lately  poisoned  at  Wilmington,  (N. 
C.)  by  the  use  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  Pride  of 
China  root,  administered  by  an  old  woman  (a  pretend- 
er to  medical  skill),  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  worms. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  September  24  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

September  16. — Martha  Ann  Porter,  2  ;  Roman  An- 
thony ;  Sarah  S.  Hoskins,  15  mo  ;  John  Mullen,  6  mo  ; 
Rose  Fitzpatrick,  9  mo  ;  Mary  F.  Wallis,  4  ;  Ann  Mace, 
20  •,  Thomas  Tundon.  18th.— Laura  Peters.  19th. — 
John  Norton,  38  ;  Harriet  L.  Rogers,  30.  20th.— Ma- 
ry Lambert,  1  mo  ;  Lydia  Ann  Trask,  9  mo  ;  Benjamin 
H.  Barney,  16  mo  ;  Elizabeth  Nichols,  3  weeks.  21st. 
— Charles  Thompson,  8  mo ;  man  found  drowned,  un- 
known ;  man  found  dead  in  a  store,  Front-street ;  £Pe- 
ter  Chapman,  jr,  13  ;  Paul  Baxter,  52.  22d.— Child 
of  Timothy  Fuller.  23d.— Enoch  Kendall,  44  ;  John 
Roberts,  jr,  2  ;  James  Davis,  jr,  20  mo  ;  Dennis  Ryan, 
74  ;  Peter  Carnes,  50;  John  Hardy,  24  ;  Lucretia  Jack- 
son, 18  mo.  24th. — Joseph  H.  T.  Gooch,  11  mo  ;  C. 
H.  K.  Eaton,  14  mo ;  William  E.  Lock,  24 ;  Daniel 
Peterson. 

Hooping-Cough,  1 — Cholera  Morbus,  1 — Dropsy  in 
the  Head,  2 — Fits,  1 — Dysentery,  3 — Jaundice,  1 — Ab~ 
scess,  1 — Yellow  Fever  {at  the  Island),  1 — Canker,  3— 
Consumption,  4 — Typhus  Fever,  1 — Nervous  Fever,  \— 
Debility,  4 — Cholera  Infantile,  1 — Venereal,  1.  In  the 
House  of  Industry,  2 — City  Po9r,  1. 

Vaccination. 

THE  undersigned  devotes  his  professional  time  chief- 
ly to  the  business  of  Vaccination,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  genuine  vaccine  matter  for  the  use  of  others. 

Physicians  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  matter  for 
any  period  of  time  they  may  agree  for,  not  less  than  six 
years,  for  an  annual  fee  of  5  dollars  payable  in  advance. 

Tickets  will  also  be  issued  from  this  Institution  that 
will  entitle  any  Physician  or  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  vaccine  matter,  on  the  following  terms,  viz : 
Private  Tickets  at  ten  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  the 
holders  of  the  same  to  fresh  matter  as  often  as  they  may 
have  occasion  to  use  it  for  three  years  ;  and  Public  Tick- 
ets at  thirty  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  all  persons  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood  of  any  particular  Post  Office 
(large  towns  and  cities  excepted)  to  the  same  privilege 
for  a  like  period  of  time.  Private  Tickets  are  to  beheld 
by  the  purchasers  themselves  and  for  their  own  use  ; 
and  Public  Tickets  by  the  Post  Masters  through  whose 
particular  offiees  all  applications  for  matter  forwarded 
must  be  made. — Surgeons  of  the  Army  and  INavy  of  the 
U.  S.  will  be  furnished  with  genuine  vaccine  matter  at 
all  times,  free  of  any  expense. 

All  the  privileges"  of  this  Institution  and  advantages 
heretofore  offered  to  Physicians  and  others,  will  be  se- 
cured to  them  agreeably  to  their  respective  engage- 
ments with  the  undersigned. 

No  letttr  addressed  to  the  undersigaed  will  be  re- 
ceived at  any  time  unless  the  Postage  thereon  is  paid. 

Vaccine  Institution,         >  JAMES  SMITH. 

Baltimore,  16th  Sept.  1825.  $ 

0^7=  The  introduction  of  the  Small-Pox  into  North 
Carolina  about  four  years  since,  and  which  occasioned 
the  repeal  of  the  Law  "  to  encourage  Vaccination," 
was  not  the  result  of  any  mistake  made  by  Dr  Smith, 
as  he  was  at  first  induced  to  believe.  It  has  since  been 
discovered  and  shown  that  this  fatal  occurrence  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  a  wicked  trick,  that  was  un- 
suspected at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  guard- 
ed against  by  any  person.  For  a  more  full  account  of 
it,  however,  the  reader  who  feels  interested  is  referred 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Smith,  3d  February,  1824, 
to  Mr  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  a  subsequent  report  of  a  Committee  in  Congress 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  This  report  exculpates  Dr 
Smith  from  all  blame,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of 
his  entire  plan  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  vac- 
cine matter. 

Persons  procuring  subscribers  for  the  Medical  Intel- 
ligencer, will  be  allowed  25  cents  for  each  responsi* 
ble  one. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


NOTES 

TO  DR  MINER1S  ESSAY  OH    TYFHUS-SINCOPALIS. 

(Set  page  78.) 

1.  In  every  malignant  epidemic,  a  few  in- 
stances are  liable  to  occur,  in  which  the  vital 
principle  is  so  immediately  extinguished,  that 
the  patient  is  in  a  moribund  state  before  a  phy- 
sician can  be  called.  A  few  such  were  seen  in 
former  years,  and  one  or  two  in  1824.  Such 
apparently  hopeless  cases,  however,  should  not 
be  forsaken,  as  the  powers  of  life  sometimes 
rally,  after  all  hope  of  life  has  ceased  for  hours. 
If  patients  have  been  previously  well  supported, 
they  will  usually  revive  after  an  apparently  dead- 
ly coma  has  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time- 

2.  Haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  or  rather  the 
free  discharge  of  a  frothy  matter  of  a  pink-color, 
or  of  a  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  without  pain, 
or  scarcely  any  cough,  is  one  of  the  most  fata! 
symptoms  that  can  occur;  yet  it  may  be  the  first, 
•»nd  only  cause  of  alarm  to  the  by-standers. 

3.  The  author  has  seen  carbuncles  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  latter  stages  of 
this  disease,  and  also  has  known  the  carbuncle 
to  be  the  earliest  symptom  that  was  noticed. 
Swelling  of  the  parotid  glands,  phlyctasnae,  vibi- 
ces,  petechias,  ecchyrnoses,  etc.  occasionally 
occur.  A  few  cases  began  with  extreme  pain 
and  passive  inflammation  in  the  extremities. 
Pestilential  buboes  are  almost  the  only  conceiv- 
able external  affection  that  is  not  occasionally 
met  with  in  these  epidemics.  It  is  quite  unfor- 
tunate that  a  single  symptom,  (petechiae,)  and 
one  too,  which  is  wanting  in  a  great  majority  of 
the  cases,  should  have  been  seized  upon,  to  give 
the  odious  and  deceptive  name  of  Spotted-fever, 
as  that  name  has  been  applied  by  European  wri- 
ters, to  a  very  different  kind  of  fever.  Indeed, 
petechias  may  appear  in  diseases  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  ;  and  often  in  porphyra-haamor- 
hagica,  sea-scurvy,  and  other  chronic  complaints 
which  are  unattended  with  fever.  Small  vesic- 
ular eruptions,  attended  with  troublesome  itch- 
ing, have  been  very  common  in  all  our  late  epi- 
demics. 

4.  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  the  state- 
ments of  nurses  concerning  heat.  The  true 
standard,  is  that  of  a  healthy  person  lying  com- 
fortably in  bed.  Those  who  are  about  the  sick, 
and  interrupted  in  their  sleep,  have  often  cold 
bands  which  are  very  sensible  to  the  least  change 
or  even  to  no  change  of  temperature  in  the  pa- 
tient. The  same  remarks  will  often  apply  to 
the  hands  of  the  physician.  In  what  is  called 
stinging  heat,  the  real  temperature  is  perhaps 
most  frequently  below  the  healthy  standard. 
Transient  flushes  of  heat  with  a  flushed  counte- 
nance, are,  however,  common  in  some  of  these 
epidemics. 

5.  In  1824,  the  patients  were  very  frequer 
inclined  to  sweating  two  or   three    times   even 
twenty-four  hours.     Cold  sweats  during  a  parox 
ysm  of  sinking  are  not  a  rare  occurrence. 

6.  In  some  of  the  most  deadiy   forms   of  tb< 


ment  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  tongue,  alimen- 
tary canal,  or    pulse,  except   during   the   daily 
■  paroxysms  of  sinking. 

7.  The  distinction  between  extreme  irritabili- 
ty and  extreme  torpor,  is  well  illustrated  in  Cy- 
nanche,  when  in  some  cases,  Capsicum  is  the 
best,  and  the  most  grateful  topical  application; 
in  others,  it  seems  to  set  the  throat  on  fire. 
Strangury,  excited  by  Cantharides,  will  occasion- 
ally very  much  increase  irritability,  though  in 
torpid  cases,  it  is  a  very  valuable  counteraction. 

8.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to  con- 
vert almost  any  fever  of  the  nervous  type, 
which  is  not  so  low  as  to  sink  immediately  un- 
der evacuations,  into  a  bilious  fever,  with  irrita- 
ble stomach,  tympanitic  abdomen,  diarrhoea,  or 
haemorrhage,  by  injudicious  emetics  and  cathar- 
tics. Indeed,  the  bilious- fevers  of  this  region, 
which  are  seen  at  the  present  day,  are  almost 
universally  factitious,  being  the  obvious  result  of 
hyper-emesis  or  hyper-catharsis,  in  originally 
nervous  fevers,  or  in  mild  spotted- fevers. 

9.  Within  the  last  two  years,  three  or  four 
cases  have  been  met  with,  which  if  they  had  oc- 
curred on  the  eastern  continent,  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  considered  as  genuine  speci- 
mens of  the  Spasmodic-Cholera  of  India.  They 
all  recovered  under  the  use  of  Opium,  the  hot 
bath,  and  external  stimulants. 

10.  In  a  few  cases,  there  was  a  slight  mercu- 
rial fetor,  which,  with  the  effluvia  from  blisters, 
sinapisms,  etc.  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
the  ordinary  febrile  smell ;  but  generally,  the 
air  appeared  to  be  completely  free  from  the 
least  unpleasant  taint. 

11.  Exceptions  to  the  danger  of  an  erect  pos- 
ture sometimes  occur,  though  they  are  very  few 
in  this  disease  ;  but  in  one  case,  the  patient  could 
not  lie  down,  without  feeling  as  if  his  feet  were 
in  ihe  air,  and  his  body  hanging  from  them  with 
his  head  downwards.  He  was  very  speedily  re- 
lieved by  shaving  his  head  and  blistering  it  freely. 

12.  The  symptom  of  morbid  clearness  of  in- 
tellect, is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  delirium. 
It  was  very  common  in  the  fever  of  1824,  and 
continued  till  nearly  the  last  of  several  fatal 
cases. 

13.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  completely 
strangers  were  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the 
pulse.     In  many  of  the  worst  cases,  except  dur- 


of  these  epidemics  ;  but  it  not  only  produced  par- 
oxysms of  sinking,  but  rendered  the  cases  obsti- 
nate and  protracted.  In  every  severe  case,  free 
bleeding,  as  also  free  vomiting  and  purging,  is 
almost  certain  death. 

15.  The  symptoms  of  tumid  abdomen  and  hae- 
morrhage were  more  common  in  1824.  But  it 
must  be  recollected  that  free  purging  was  more 
common,  as  the  cases  were  not  generally  so  im- 
mediately sinking  in  the  first  stage.  Tumid  ab- 
domen in  fevers,  most  probably,  is  always  caus- 
ed by  excessive  purging,  or  spontaneous  diar- 
rhoea, not  seasonably  checked. 

16.  It  is  necessary  to  make  further  comment 
upon  the  two  kinds  of  subsidentia,,  or  sinking,  or 
V abatement,   as  it  is  called  by  the  French,  as  they 
are  but  little  understood,   and  can  never  be  real- 
ized by  those  who  have  not  witnessed    the   dis- 
ease, in  its  severest  form.     These    sinkings  are 
so  common,  as  to  be  properly   reckoned   among 
the  diagnostics  of  ordinary  cases.     These  symp- 
toms have  been  the  cause  of  much   of  the   ap- 
plause, and    much    of  the    reproach,  that   have 
prevailed,  concerning  what  is  usually  called  the 
stimulating  practice.     The   objections   have    al- 
most uniformly  come  from  those  who   have  had 
little  or  no  experience  of  the  disease  in  its  worst 
and  most  sinking  varieties.  In  the  paroxysms  of  or- 
dinary  subsidentia,  the  patient  is  sure  to  find  relief 
by  an  efficient  use  of  aromatic  drinks,  essential  oils, 
Alcohol,  Ether,  or  Opium,  assisted   by   external 
stimulants  ;   and  in  the  most   urgent  cases,  there 
is  no  other  mode  of  relief .     The  patient  must  use 
them  freely,  or  he  sinks  forever.     The   author 
is  confident,  that  no  instance  of  recovery   from 
this  disease,  in  the  severest  form,  can  be  produc- 
ed under  an  opposite  method  of  treatment.     la 
the  more  obstinate  paroxysms,  the  quantities    of 
some  of  these  articles,  that  are  not   only   borne 
with  impunity,  but  that  are  imperatively  demand- 
ed, are  incredible  to  a  stranger  to  such   sinking 
cases.    Every  patient  feels,  and  every  by-staader 
sees,  their  salutary   effect.     It   is   necessary   to 
keep  up  this  effect  bv  the  same  articles  regularly 
and  frequently  administered,  though  in  much  less 
dosts  than  during  the  paroxysm,  which  may  pre- 
vent its  return  in  any  alarming  degree.     In  mod- 
erate cases,  those  fits  of  sinking   when    left   to 
themselves,  do  not  at  first  destroy  life,  but  each 


ing  the  paroxysms  of  sinking,  or  when  the  pa- 
tient was  dying,  and  in  some  instances,  in  both 
of  these  states,  judging  from  this  symptom  alone. 
no  disease  would  be  inferred  to  exist.  Counsel- 
lors, unless  they  stay  by  the  patient  twenty-four 
hours,  almost  always  judge  incorrectly  o(  the 
danger.  Though  a  bad  state  of  (he  skin,  pulse, 
and  tongue,  are  alwa)'S  unfavorable,  yet  it  can- 
not be  too  often  enforced,  that  a  state  of  these 
functions,  nearly  natural,  often  exists  in  the 
worst  cases  of  the  epidemic. 

14.  It  would  be  easy   to   state    a    number   of 


cases  which  sunk  from  bieedmg,  when    the    dis- 
ease first  appearedin  this  State,  and  was  mistak- 
en for  active  phrenitis.     They  are  facts  of  uni- 
ersal  notoriety.     The  author   has   known    re- 


succeeding  one  reduces  the  vital  powers  so 
much,  that  a  paroxysm  of  critical  sinking  soon 
supervenes,  that  instantly  jeopards  life.  When 
this  critical  sinking  does  occur,  the  most  decided 
practice  is  necessary  to  prevent  instant  death  ; 
and  in  defiance  of  every  exertion,  in  the  majori- 
ty of  cases,  it  is  believed,  it  finally  proves  fatal. 
Life  may  usually  be  prolonged  for  hours,  and 
sometimes  days  and  weeks,  but  the  system  has 
received  such  a  shock,  that  ultimate  recovery  is 
rarely  to  be  expected.  However,  it  is  always 
our  duty  to  support  the  patient  as  long  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  we  succeed  often  enough  in  producing 
a  new  secretion  of  vital  power,  to  prove  that 
desperate  cases  should  never  be  neglected,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  demonstrate  the  salutary 
effects  of  medicine  in   palliating,  even    when   it 


disease,  there  is  very  little  apparent  derange- jpeatedly  of  venesection  in  the  milder  forms   oflcannot  remove  the  disease.    Those  who  are  ig 
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norant  of  the  extreme  malignity  of  the    disease,  |  pends  upon  the  preponderance  of  irritability  or 

torpor ;  and  much,  whether  the  attack  is  insidi- 
ous or  sudden.  In  sudden  and  violent  cases, 
emetics  and  cathartics,  at  first,  are  utterly  inad- 
missible. (To  be  continued.) 


in  general  attribute  death  in  those  cases  to  med- 
ication. If  a  physician  suffers  his  patient  to  die 
in  one  of  these  paroxysms,  he  loses  no  reputa- 
tion ;  but  if  with  the  most  exquisite  skill  and 
judgment,  he  prolongs  life  for  days  or  weeks, 
and  the  case  finally  fails,  he  is  almost  sure  of  be- 
ing censured  for  his  practice.  When  sporadic 
eases  of  this  fever  first  occur,  they  are  general- 
ly mortal,  and  the  patient  is  usually  said  to  die 
■of  a  Jit  of  apoplexy,  of  angina-pectoris,  of  hydro 
thorax,  of  organic  affection  of 
some  such  fatal  disease 


the    heart,  or    of 


He  does  often  die,  be- 
fore sufficient  reaction  is  produced  to  show  that 
he  labored  under  a   febrile  disease.     No   fever 
requires  greater  nicety   in   adapting   the    treat- 
ment to  the  symptoms  of  individual    cases    than 
this,  as  some  of  them  are  very  slight,  and  require 
only  moderate  practice.     The  charge    of  indis- 
criminate practice  is  utterly  groundless,  and  the 
general  inference  that  is  attempted  to  be  drawn 
from  particular  cases,  is   entirely    unwarranted. 
From  a  conversation  of  a  few  minutes  with    any 
intelligent  physician,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain,  whe- 
ther he  has  ever  witnessed  the   whole    progress 
of  a  very  malignant  epidemic.     If  he    has   not, 
or  has  only  superficially  viewed  sporadic    cases, 
«r  if  he  has  only  seen  the  disease  in  its   mildest 
form,  or  in  the  intervals   of  the    paroxysms    of 
sinking,  all  his  analogies  will  fail  him.     How   a 
patient  can  sink  irretrievably,  sometimes  on  the 
first  day  of  his  disease,  from  a  single  emetic,  ca- 
thartic,   venesection,   or   enema,    or    even    a 
draught  of  cold  water,  when  at  the   same   time, 
be  might  probably  have   been   restored    under 
proper  treatment,  is  utterly  incomprehensible, 
to  such  as  have  not  repeatedly  witnessed    their 
effects.     And  on  the  other   hand,   it  is   equally 
mysterious,  how  doses  of  medicine,  that  in  ordi- 
nary cases  might  endanger  life,  may   be   given 
with  the  utmost  safety,  and  the  most   prominent 
advantage.      It  is  equally  incredible,  that  some 
cases  may  be  trusted  a  week  without  the   bow- 
els being  moved,  and  not  only  so,  but  that   the 
slightest  eccoprotic,  if  it  could  be  made  to  ope- 
rate, might  destroy  life.      The   fact  that  coma, 
and  other  typhoid   affections  of  the    brain,  are 
more  surely  relieved  by  Opium  than  any  other 
remedy,  is  equally  incomprehensible.      Howev- 
er, no  facts  in  medicine  are  better  known  by  the 
truly  experienced,  or  are  supported   by  more 
substantial  testimony. 

17.  Several  cases  occurred  in  1824,  that  coun- 
terfeited delirium-tremens. 

18.  In  1824,  two  women  were  delivered,  one 
of  them  of  a  dead  child,  during  a  severe  attack 
of  this  disease.  The  mothers,  and  the  living 
child,  ultimately  did  well.  Several  gravid  wo- 
men passed  through  the  disease,  in  both  seasons, 
without  its  producing  abortion.  Several  infants, 
of  a  few  weeks  old,  have  had  Sinking-typhus, 
Tvithin  the  last  two  years. 

19.  In  some  few  cases  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, where  torpor  prevailed,  emetics  of  Zinc 
and  Ipecacuanha,  in  skilful  hands,  have  success- 
fully roused  the  system ;  but  then  it  often  re- 
quires a  dram  of  each  to  operate.  Small  doses 
are  worse  than  useless.  Emetics  combined  with 
Calomel,  have  sometimes  a  favorable  effect  in 
the  beginning  of  mild  cases,  but  they  require 
extreme  caution  in  any  case  of  sinking-fever. 
The  epidemics  of  different  years  vary  much,  as 
•respects  the  safety  of  emetics,  and.  much  de- 


MR  COX  ON  THE  PECULIAR  SPECIES  OF  CON- 
VULSION IN  CHILDREN. 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  peculiar  species 
of  convulsion,  described  by  the  late  I)r  John 
Clarke,  has  lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
profession,  as,  from  circumstances  within  my 
own  knowledge,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
disease  of  the  infantile  state  which  has  been 
very  much  overlooked.  With  respect  to  the 
name  of  this  disease,  perhaps  a  may  be  as  well 
to   leave  it  as  Dr  Clarke   has  designated  it ;   if, 

i 


pearance  of  disease  was  ulceration  of  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats  of  the  small  intestines  :  the 
head  was  not  examined.  I  was  not  present  at 
either  of  these  examinations.  Another  case  was 
attended  with  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
head,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus ;  when  I  last  saw  this  child,  I  consider- 
ed it  past  recovery. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  idiopathic  cerebral  excite- 
ment, especially  if  it  be  attended  with  general 
convulsions,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  blisters 
behind  the  ears.  I  have  put  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  the  test,  by  adopting  it,  and  administer- 
ing no  other  medicine  than  the  common  saline 
mixture,  and  with  perfect  success.* 

Where  abdominal  irritation  appears  to  be  the 
cause,  unattended  by  any  symptoms  of  disease  in 
the  head,  we  may  expect  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms  :  either  a  considerable  derange 
ment  of 


the  abdominal  secretions,  or  an  extreme- 


however,   another   name    must  be  substituted, 
should  prefer  calling  it  cerebral   croup.      The 
term  spasmodic  croup  has  been  strongiy  object- 
ed to,  and,  perhaps,  with  great  propriety,  inas- 
much as  it    tends  to  confound  it  with   cynanche  j  iy~painiu7s\a7e~oflh"e  belly,"  with  "violent  fitTof 
tracheahs,  from  which   it.  differs   entirely  in  tts|cryipg  and  drawing  0f  lhe  iegs  towards  the  ab- 

naUire*  j  domen,  and  sometimes  the  passing  of  a  consider- 

With  regard  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  cer-  abJe  quantily  of  wind  per  anx}m^  followed  by  im- 
tainly  is  not  a  matter  ot  such  little  importance  mediate  reiief.  Tne  seCretions  of  the  liver  and 
as  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  it  is  very  much  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  being  de- 
to  be  regretted  that  the  diseases  of  children  are  fed?  the  p!an  i  have  fonnd  most  successfui  is 

so  frequently  looked  at  through  a  particular  me-  L  moderate  dese  of  hyd.  sub-mur.  and  pulv.  rhei. 
dium,  for  as  surely  as  this  is  the  case  will  the|one  morningi  and  0].  ricini  the  next,  persevered 
disease  De  referred  to  this  or  that  particular  in  for  some  time,  giving  also  twice  a  day  soda; 
cause  :  and  that  all  diseases,  or  nearly  all,  should 
be  referred  to  one  cause,  is  certainly  laying 
down,  in  theory,  what  can  never  be  found  in 
practice,  and  is  the  means  of  introducing  an  em- 
pirical mode  of  treating  a  disease,  which  cannot 
be  applicable  to  its  various  forms.     Thus  teeth- 


ing, worms,  gastric  derangement,  and  some   oth- 
ers, in  their  turn,  according  as   they  may  have 
the  ascendancy,  are  compelled  to  be    the    cause 
of  every  disease  to   which  a  child  is  liable. — 
These  remarks  are  perfectly  applicable  to   the 
disease  in  question.      Cases  of  this  disease  have 
come    under   my  notice   where    there    has   not 
been  one  symptom  of  gastric  derangement — the 
belly  being  free  from  pain,  and  the  motions  per- 
fectly healthy.*     On  the  other  hand,  1  have  seen 
the  disease  without  any  symptom  of  cerebral  af- 
fection, but  with  considerable    derangement    of 
the  abdominal  secretions,  and  sometimes  extreme 
pain  in   the  belly.      The  disease  appears  to  me 
to  consist  of  a  convulsive  action  of  the  trachea, 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  attended  with  a  con- 
vulsive action  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
face,  hands,  or  feet.     This  morbid  action  I  con- 
sider as  arising  from  cerebral  irritation,  which 
may    be     either    symptomatic     or    idiopathic; 
when  it  is  unattended   by  symptoms  of  excite- 
ment of  the  brain,  I  suppose  the  diseased  action 
to  be  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  this  or- 
gan, without  actual  inflammation   existing  in  it. 
1  have  known  it  occur,  in  three  instances,  either 
preceded  or  followed  by  mesenteric  disease.    In 
the  three  in  which  I  have  known  it  prove  fatal, 
the  children  ail  died  in  a  fit  which  came  on  un- 
expectedly.    In  one  of  these  cases,  although  the 
stools  had  been  black,  brown,  green,  and  slimy, 
no  structural  disease  in   the  abdomen   could    be 
detected  on  a  careful  dissection  ;    the   head  was 
not   examined.      In  another  case,  the   only  ap- 


*  Hydrocephalus  also  sometimes  occurs  under  these 
cirovuajattmces, 


carb.,  pulv.  rhei.,  and  infus.  calumba?.  When 
pain  in  the  belly  exists,  it  is  usually  relieved  by ' 
the  warm-bath,  and  a  combination  of  magnes. 
carb.,  pulv.  rhei.  and  aq.  mentha;.  The  diet  of 
a  child,  under  these  circumstances,  is  of  consid- 
erable importance  ;  the  breast  is  by  far  the  best 
mode  of  nourishment,  and  to  it  the  child  should 
be  confiued,  if  practicable.  If  the- gums  be  full, 
they  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  lanced.  The 
combination  of  abdominal  and  cerebral  affection 
is,  perhaps,  most  frequently  the  case  in  this  dis- 

*  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  entering  my  pro- 
test against  the  misplaced  timidity  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  leeches  to  children.       It   is   said   young 
children  cannot  bear  active  or  repeated  depletion,  and 
that  if  submitted  to  such  treatment,  they  sink  under  it. 
This  may  apply  to  a  child  eight  daj  s  or  eight  weeks  of 
age,  but  certainly  not  to  a  child  of  eight  months  or  up- 
wards :    after  this  periodvthey  bear  depletion  well,  and 
possess  powers  of  recovery  from  an  extremity  of  disease 
far  greater  than  those  of  the  adult :    in  the  latter  there 
are,  in  many  diseases,  symptoms  which  will  induce  an 
experienced  practitioner   to  say  there  is  no   chance  of 
recovery  ;  but  will  be  say  so  of  children  ?      I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert  he  yv\\\  not ;   and  I  am  sure  every  mother 
who  has  reared  a  family  will  bear  testimony  to  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  recovery  which  children  possess. 
It  is  also  said  that  repeated  application  of  leeches  re- 
duces the  powers  of  the  system,  and  renders  it  irritable, 
thereby  becoming  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  existing 
disease.      The  soothing  plan  is  at  present  the  favorite 
with  many  practitioners  :  it  has  not  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  witness  any  good  effects  from  this  plan  in  many 
cases  in  which  I  have  seen  it  recommended ;  the  ill  ef- 
fects  arising  from   it  have  frequently  presented  them- 
selves to   my  notice  in  the  form   of  chronic  structural 
disease,  which  admitted  of  no  relief.      Within  the  last 
six  years  I  have  seen  upwards  of  ten  thousand  cases  of 
diseased   children  ;    and  during  that  time,  prescribing, 
as  I  have  done,  for  thirty,  forty,  or   fifty  children  of  a 
morning,  I  have  so  constantly  been  in  the  habit  of  seed- 
ing neglected  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  the 
brain,  or  of  fever  accompanied  by  these,  that  it  is   my 
firm  belief  more  children  have  died  from  the  neglect  of 
leeching,  thaa  ever  adult3  have  died  from  f^mMie  or 
the  sword. 
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ease  :  when  it  is  so,  we  should  not  suppose  that 
mere  attention  to  the  abdominal  functions  will 
remove  the  complaint — it  will  not  do  so.  1  re- 
collect, in  a  case  of  this  description,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  frequently  differed  with  me  in 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  repeatedly  bleed- 
ing children,  cautioned  me  against  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  and  blisters  :  it  was  considered  to 
be  a  case  beyond  recovery,  there  being,  to  all 
appearance,  effusion  in  the  ventricles.  The 
child  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old  ;  and  al- 
though much  emaciated,  I  applied  two  leeches 
to  the  temple,  and  rubbed  the  ung.  lyttae  behind 
the  ears  :  the  symptoms  were  somewhat  reliev- 
ed. The  leeches  were  repeated  a  second  and 
third  time.  The  chiid  perfectly  recovered  ;  and 
on  being  shown  to  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  he 
was  much  surprised.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  lungs  sometimes  become  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  requiring  the  application  of  leech- 
es to  the  chest.  I  shall  conclude  with  the  fol- 
lowing cases  of  this  disease. 

(Cases  in  our  next  JSro.) 


OCTOBER. 
TI113  is  the  last  month  of  the  season  in  which  we  can 
expect  to  enjoy  that  nice  balance  of  agreeable  warmth 
and  bracing-  coolness  of  autumn,  which  is  so  grateful  to 
our  feelings  after  the  effeminating  influence  of  a  scorch- 
ing summer.       To  invalids  and   valetudinarians  who 
dress  as  though   they   think    that  clothes  were  made 
for  screens  rather  than  to  keep  their  bodies  warm,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  until   they  entirely  lay  aside  their 
cobweb  habits  of  silk  and  gauze,  and  make  use  of  some- 
thing more  substantial  to  shield  themselves  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  approaching  season.  Besides  the  scan- 
ty, light,  and  flimsy  attire  of  fashionable  females  of  the 
present  day,  as  greatly  favoring   the  class   of  diseases 
from    which  they  mostly  suffer,  may  be  reckoned  the 
warmth  and  closeness  of  the  apartments  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  opulent,  together  with  the   great  and 
sudden   changes   of  temperature,  to  the  full  effects  of 
which,  from   the  lightness  of  their  dress,  they  are  im- 
prudently and  needlessly  exposed.      In  the   winter, 
when  persons  leave  such   apartments   to  go   into  the 
open  air,  the  change  of  temperature  which  they  expe- 
rience, often  amounts  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees. 
The  passages  to  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  being  ex- 
posed to  such  a  transition  from  hot  to  cold,  are  likely  to 
/all  into  torpor,  from  the  stream  of  cold  air  that  must 
pass  through  them  for  the  purpose  of  respiration  ;   and 
when  they  re-enter  their  apartments,  heated  to  the  me- 
ridian temperature  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  blood  rushes 
with  violence  into  the  vessels  previously  rendered  tor- 
pid  by  the  cold,  and,  upon  the  same  principle  that  one 
feels  pain  in  his  hands  on  coming  to  the  fire,  after  being 
exposed  to  the  cold,  they  feel  a  sensation  of  uneasiness 
and  heat  about  the   throat:   this  local   inflammation 
spreads,  and  they  experience  all  the  symptoms  usually 
attendant  on  a  recent  catarrh.    - 

It  is  not  our  business  to  dictate  the  kind,  or  fashion  of 
the  garments  most  suitable  to  secure  the  thousand  ave- 
nues of  a  weak  constitution  against  the  attacks  of  dis- 
ease ;  but  we  strongly  recommend  to  those  who  are  in 
good  health,  if  they  would  remain  so,  and  to  those  who 
are  feeble,  if  they  would  not  alter  for  the  worse,  to 
adapt  their  clothing  more  to  the  season  and  their  own 
comfort,  and  less  to  the  folly  of  fashion,  the  propaga- 
tion of  disease,  and  the  ruin  of  their  constitution,  than 


is  generally  customary  with  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
community. 

Except  warm  clothes,  nothing  is  more   conducive  to 
bodily  health,  activity  and  cheerfulness   of  the   mind, 
than  regular  and   seasonable   exercise.      Taken   in   a 
suitable  degree  and  at  proper  times,   it  increases   the 
power  of  digestion,  quickens  and  renders  clear  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  preserves  that  just  balance  be- 
tween the  mental  and  physical  powers  which  is  neces- 
sary to  health,   strength   and  happiness.      While  we 
thus  enjoin  upon  all  to  cultivate  habits  of  free  and  re- 
gular exercise,  we  would  caution  those  of  fragile  or  im- 
paired constitutions  against  using  it  so  as  to  occasion  a 
great  degree  of  heat  or  fatigue.      To  do  good,  it  must 
be  regular,  daily,  and  perseveringly  made  use  of,  so  as 
to  keep  up  insensible  perspiration.      It  is  to  the  inter- 
ruption  of  this  process,  rendered  certain  by  the  flimsy 
wardrobe  in  which  Fashion  requires  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  her   service  always  to  appear,  that  we  trace 
the  origin  of  those  fatal  diseases  which  are   constantly 
making  such  cruel  ravages  among  those  who  contribute 
most  to  the  life  and  ornament  of  social  and  domestic  in- 
tercourse.     How  long  will  the  votaries  of  this  health- 
destroying  system  remain  passive  under  the  absurd  and 
arbitrary  laws  of  fashion  ?      Must  the  delicate  fabric  of 
the  female  constitution  be  eternally  sacrificed  upon  this 
alter  of  folly  and  tyrant  custom  ?      Both  humanity  and 
affection  declare  with  sorrow  that  the  names  are   al- 
ready too  numerous  of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  deadly  influence  of  that  insidious  class  of  diseases, 
which  preys  with   the  most   unsparing-  voracity  upon 
the  fairest  and  dearest  part  of  nature^  work. 


FOOD. 

During  sleep,  we  remain  several  hours  without  food; 
and  animals  that  are  in  a  state  of  torpor,  for  several 
months  require  no  nourishment.  Sedentary  persons, 
therefore,  should  be  particularly  cautious  in  the  quan- 
tity and  nature  of  the  aliment  which  they  receive. — 
Their  food  should  be  of  a  limited  quantity,  and  of  a 
laxative  nature ;  but  not  too  much  confined  to  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  as  such  persons  are  subject  to  flatulency. 
The  human  constitution  is  adapted  to  variety ;  and  the 
principle  it  possesses  called  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  be- 
comes weak  from  want  of  exertion.  Though  the  whole- 
some laws  of  temperance  should  always  be  adhered  to, 
and  never  allowed  to  alternate  with  the  folly  of  excess, 
yet,  a  little  freedom  in  the  good  things  of  this  life  may  be 
occasionally  indulged  in.  Those  who  feel  immediate- 
ly the  bad  effects  of  excess,  seldom  ultimately  suffer 
much  from  this  cause  :  but  he  who  boasts  of  never  being 
sick  or  sorry  after  it,  finds  at  an  early  period  that  his 
constitution  requires  some  intervals  of  rest.  The  prac- 
tice frequently  recommended  by  our  good  aunts  and 
grandmothers,  to  eat  little  and  often,  is  highly  injurious 
except  in  certain  diseases ;  for  food,  to  be  digested, 
must  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  and  unless  this  is  in 
some  measure  filled,  the  contents  soon  pass  ofh 

Many  instances  of  entire  and  long  continued  absti- 
nence are  recorded  ;  but  generally  in  persons  whose 
state  resembled  that  of  torpid  animals.  There  are  in- 
stances of  those  who  have  successfully  employed  absti- 
nence for  the  cure  of  painful  and  dangerous  diseases  ; 
but  they  have  generally  seemed  to  feel  little  desire  for 
food,  and  after  having  passed  through  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  experiment,  appear  to  have  suffered  but  lit- 
tle inconvenience  froia  the  absence  of  all  nourish- 
ment/ 


For  the  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer. 
TRANSYLVANIA    UNIVERSITY. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  term  of  lectures, 
some  changes  have  occurred  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  this  Institution,  which  must,  in  some 
sort,  affect  its  future  prosperity.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  Brown,  long  known  to  the  med- 
ical and  scientific  world  as  a  gentleman  of 
sound  mind  and  extensive  learning,  of  the  chair 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  created  a 
vacancy  which  it  required  some  care  and  judg- 
ment to  fill  to  advantage.  Professor  Drake, 
who,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  possesses  a  grasp 
and  acumen  of  intellect  equal  to  any  physician 
in  the  West,  has  succeeded  to  this  vacancy,  and 
Charles  W.  Short,  M.  D.  of  Hopkinsville  (Ky.), 
has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Medical  Botany. 

This  appointment  appears  highly  judicious, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  prove 
fortunate.  Dr  Short  is  a  man  of  great  profes- 
sional character  in  that  part  of  Kentucky  in 
which  he  has  resided,  and  is  endowed  with  the 
qualifications,  native  and  acquired,  requisite  to 
distinction  and  extensive  usefulness.  He  pos- 
sesses an  intellect,  if  not  really  elevated,  at  least 
very  highly  respectable,  a  well  directed  educa- 
tion, literary  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  pro* 
fessional,  a  taste  for  botany,  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  sciences,  united  to  a  fine 
talent  for  delineation  and  coloring.  Added  to 
all  these,  he  is  industrious,  persevering,  and 
emulous  to  excel.  His  moral  qualities  are  those 
of  the  honest  and  upright  man,  and  the  honora- 
ble and  high-minded  gentleman. 

So,  that  although  we  have  some  cause  to  re* 
gret  that  a  man  so  distinguished  for  his  moral 
and  intellectual  worth,  and  one  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  popularity  to  a  medical  school  as 
Dr  Brown,  should,  at  so  early  a  period  of  his 
life,  withdraw  his  services  from  our  Western 
Temple  of  Science,  yet  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  high  character  to  which  he  has  contri- 
buted to  elevate  it,  will  be  fully  sustained  by  his 
successor.  L.  P.  Y. 


TO  PRESERVE    THE  EYE-SIGHT. 

Never  sit  for  any  length  of  time  in  absolute 
gloom,  or  exposed  to  a  blaze  oj  light.  The  rea- 
son on  which  this  rule  is  founded,  proves  the 
impropriety  of  going  hastily  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  whether  of  darkness  or  of  light, 
and  shows  us  that  a  southern  aspect  is  improper 
for  those  whose  sight  is  weak  and  tender. 

2.  Avoid  reading  small  ■print,  and  straining  the 
eyes  by  looking  at  minute  objects. 

S.  Do  not  read  in  the  dusk,  nor,  if  the  eyes 
be  disordered,  by  candle-light. 

4.  Do  not  permit  the  eyes  to  dwell  on  glaring" 
objects,  more  particularly  on  first  waking  in  the 
morning;  the  sun  should  not  of  course  be  suffer- 
ed to  shine  in  the  room  at  that  time,  and  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  light,  only,  should  be  admitted. 
For  the  same  reasons,  the  furniture,  wall,  and 
other  objects  of  abed-room,  should  not  be  alto- 
gether of  a  white  or  glaring  color;  indeed,  those 
whose  eyes  are  weak,  would  find  considerable 
advantage  in  having  green  for  the  furniture,  and 
prevailing  color,  of  their  bed-chambers.  Na- 
ture confirms  the  propriety  of  this  fact,  for  the 
light  of  the  day  comes  on  by  slow  degrees,  and 
green  is  the  universal  color  she  presents  to  our 
eyes. 
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5.  Those  individuals  who  are  rather  long- 
sighted, should  accustom  themselves  to  read  with 
Jess  light,  and  with  the  book  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  eye  than  what  they  naturally  like  ;  while 
others,  that  are  rather  short-sighted,  should  use 
themselves  to  read  with  the  book  as  far  off  as 
possible.  By  these  means,  both  will  improve 
and  strengthen  their  sight,  while  a  contrary 
course  increases  its  natural  imperfections. 

From  whatever  causes  the  decay  of  sight 
arises,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  following 
rules  will  enable  any  one  to  judge  for  himself, 
when  his  eye-sight  may  be  assisted  or  preserv- 
ed by  the  use  of  proper  glasses. 

1.  When  we  are  obliged  to  remove  small  ob- 
jects to  a  considerable  distance  from  the.  eye  in 
order  to  see  them  distinctly. 

2.  If  we  find  it  necessary  to  get  more  light 
than  formerly,  as,  for  instance,  to  place  the  can- 
dle between  the  eye  and  the  object. 

3.  If  on  looking  at,  and  attentively  consider- 
ing a  near  object,  it  fatigues  the  eye  and  be- 
comes confused,  or  if  it  appears  to  have  a  kind 
of  dimness  or  mist  before  it. 

4.  When  small  printed  letters  are  seen  to  run 
into  each  other,  and  hence,  by  looking  stedfast- 
ly  on  them,  appear  double  or  treble. 

5.  If  the  eyes  are  so  fatigued  by  a  little  exer- 
cise, that  we  are  obliged  to  shut  them  from  time 
to  time,  so  as  to  relieve  them  by  iooking  at  dif- 
ferent objects. 

When  all  these  circumstances  occur,  or  any  of 
them  separately  takes  place,  it  will  be  necessary 


immediately  after  death  ;  and  —19  1-2  degrees,  or  51 
1-2  below  freezing,  the  mean  heat  of  the  surrounding 
air  when  the  experiments  were  made. 

Contagion. — A  petition  from  Dr  McLean  was  pre- 
sented to  the  British  House  of  Lords  on  the  16th  of 
June,  relative  to  the  quarantine  laws,  in  which  he  de- 
nies the  existence  of  ptsiiiential  contagion.  He  ob- 
serves that  with  respect  to  the  yellow  fever,  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion  has  been  for  some  time  abandoned  by 
ij  the  experienced  part  of  the  medical  faculty.  In  a 
plague  hospital  of  Constantinople,  in  1815,  the  result 
of  free  intercourse,  upon  a  large  scale,  between  the 
sick  and  persons  in  health,  was  proof  that  the  disease 
is  incapable  of  being  propagated  by  contact,  arithme- 
tically as  nineteen  to  one.  During  140  years,  in  which 
the  commerce  with  Turkey  was  carried  on  by  the  Le- 
vant company  previous  to  the  establishment  of  quaran- 
tine, as  well  as  during  the  104  years,  in  which  quaran- 
tine has  existed — in  all  244  years — no  disease  has  been 
occasioned,  in  consequence  of  importation  by  ships,  or 
goods  or  persons  into  England. 


The  Leech. — There  is  no  outlet  to  the  intestinal 
canal  discovered  in  the  common  leech  ;  mere  transpira- 
tion is  all  that  it  performs,  the  matter  oozing  through, 
and  fixing  on  the  swrface  of  the  body,  whence  it  after- 
wards separates  in  small  threads. — If  it  be  intended 
that  the  leech  shall  draw  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  the 
end  of  the  tail  is  cut  off,  and  it  then  sucks  continually. 
Leeches  may  be  frozen  stiff  like  pieces  of  ice,  and  easi- 
ly re-animated,  for  a  leech  has  no  heart.  If  it  had  a 
heart,  it  would  not  suck  continually,  even  in  revenge 
for  its  tail  being  cut  off;  but  speaking  of  hearts — the 
poulpe,  the  seiche,  and  the  calmor  genera  of  the  mo- 
lusca  tribe,  are  provided  with  three  hearts. 


stamina,  two  pistils,  and  naked  seed,  indicate  plants  of 
a  farinaceous  quality,  and  fit  for  food. 

Corporeal  Iiientity, — Some  have  considered  a. 
change  of  corporeal  identity  to  be  effected  every  three, 
others  every  seven  years.  Letters  marked  on  the  skin, 
however,  last  during  life  ;  and  there  are  some  diseases 
of  which  the  constitution  is  only  once  susceptible. 


Dormant  Seeds. — Crops  of  white  clover  spring  up 
in  appearance  spontaneously,  upon  the  application  of 
lime  to  dry  heaths  or  barren  soils;  and  raspberry-bushes 
start  up  where  fir-woods  have  been  burned  d(4wn, 
though  not  a  vestige  of  either  could  previously  be  dis- 
covered  on  the   spot. 

Omission. — The  name  of,  Dr  Alden  Sprague,  of 
Charlestown,  M'ass.  was  inadvertently  left  out,  in  our 
notice  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M. 
D.  at  the  late  commencement  of  Dartmouth  College. 


R,emet)y  Against  the   Bite  of  Serpents.— The 
shrub  guaco,  a  sort  of  climber,  or   pliant  willow,  found 
in  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  Santa  Fe,  about 
to  Seek  assistance  from    glasses,  which  will  ease  j  45  des;.  N.  lat.,  not  only  possesses  the  property  of  neu- 
tralizing the  venom  of  the  rattle-snake,  and  other  ser- 
whose  bites  prove  fatal  in  the    course  of  a  few 


the  eyes,  and  in  some  degree  check  their   ten- 


dency to  become  worse  ;  whereas,  if  they  be  not  Pentsi  * 

„„„;„;:„,}  ;„  .: «i , l :n  i _„-j |  minutes,  but  may  be  used  as  a   prophylatic,  and   with 


assisted  in  time,  the  weakness  will  be  considera-l 


such  efficacy,  that  some  doses  of  the  juice  of  the  pound- 
ed leaves,  properly  administered,  will  be  a  complete 
antidote  against  the  bite  of  these  reptiles. 


bly  increased,  and  the  eyes  be  impaired   by  the 
efforts  they  are  compelled  to  exert. 

A  piece  of  green  glass,  laid    fiat   on   a  book. 
Will  be   of  the  utmost  benefit  to  those  who  are!,  .TorsoNs.-Conium  maculafum,  hyosciamus,  euphor- 
+„„..,ki„,j  .   -tL  i      ■    i  ,  ■•      i     i     .     ..  butm,  and  hellebore  root,  are   noisons   to  man;    while 

troubled  with  weak  sight;   particularly  to  those  J  thc  fi'rst  f?on,s  who,esomVfood  to  the  cow  and  the 

Who  wish  to  read,  but  who    are    often,    in   the  '  hare,  the*  second  to  the  pig,  the  third  to  the  goat,  and 
most    interesting  parts,  perhaps,  obliged    reluc-;the  fourth  to  the  quail.     A  quantity  of  opium  or  arse- 
tantly  to  leave  off.     A  piece  of  fine  clear  green  ! Ilic  tn^t  would  destroy  a  man,  may  be  taken  with  im- 
glass,  about  the  size  of  a  royal  octavo  page,  will !  P™11?  b^  a  do-'  ^nichis  more  effected  by  a  dose  of 
K~  f„.  -J  „r-    r    -i    i     ~  •  i  ,!  jalap  or  nux  vomica,     bitter  almonds  are  poisonous  to 

be  found  ot  in  milely  more  assistance  than  «reen  K     *\    ,  .       ...       ...      ,       ."         , 

,  J  i  i  '■'  dor;s  and    to  various  buds,  while   mountain   parsley    is 

spectacles.      A  }  owng  gentleman,  about  the  age  i  falai  to  parrots. 

of  sixteen,  was  learning  the  flute,    but    on    ac-  

count    of  the   weakness   of  his  sight,  before  he       Increase  of   Height  at  Rising— The  cartilages 
COUld    play    a    note,  he  was    always  obliged    tof  t'P1^*'6"  the  vertebife  of  the  back  bone,  24  in  number, 

l»~„~    /i.-    _..„•„    „  i      „j  „,i,  "  li  I  vield  considerably  to  the  pressure   of  the    body   m    an 

the    music   colored  either  green  or  blue  ;  1  ;rect  posture,  and  expand    themselves   during  the   re- 

pose  of  the  night;  hence  a  person  is  considerably  taller 
at  his  rising  in  the  morning  than  at  night.  The  differ- 
ence in  some  amounts  to  as  much  as  one  inch;  and  re- 
cruits who  have  passed  muster  for  soldiers  in  the  morn- 
ing, have  been  rejected  when  re-measured  at  night,  as 
below  the  standard. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  October  1 ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns, 

September  23. — Chxld  of  Jacob  Hodge  ;  Caroline 
Sear,  8  mo.  24th.— Dr  Percival  Hall,  84  •  Ruth  Nance, 
37.  25th.— James  W.  Eagenly,  25;  Lemuel  Bald,  8 
days;  Elizabeth  Winslow,  66  ;  George  W.  Hewitt,  4 
1-2  ;  Eliza  Sarha,  36.  26th.— Mary  Stevens  Randall ; 
Thomas  Gardner  ;  Child  of  Martin  Bowes  ;  John  Gib- 
son, 23.  27th. — Marston  Watson  Welsh,  3.  28th. — 
Abigail  Hall,  83  ;  Elizabeth  Chadbourn,  4  ;  Mary  Gif- 
ford,  70  ;  Lucy  S.  Robinson,  6  1-2.  29th.— Caroline 
Furber  21  ;  Mary  Lvford,  22 ;  Albert  Hay  ward,  7  mo  ; 
Mary  Lowder,  84  ;  Ephraim  Safford,  35.  30th.— Mar- 
tha Martin,  2  ;  Lucy  Elliot,  37  ;  Elizabeth  Neat,  27  ; 
Abraham  Wild,  38  ;  Jonathan  Valentine  35.  October 
1. — William  F.  Cobb,  5  months. 

Stillborn,  2 — Lung  Fere?-,  2 — Inflammation  on  tht 
heart,  1 — Asthma,  1 — Consumption,  6 — Dysentery,  4 — 
Typhus  Fever,  1 — Paralytic,  1 — Bilious  Fever,  1  — 
Croup,  1 — Hooping  Cough,  1 — Fits,  1. — House  of  In~ 
dustry,  2— City  P»or,  2. 


which,  of  course,  was  attended  with  much  in- 
convenience, and,  in  some  cases,  Was  quite  out 
of  the  question.  He  tried  green  spectacles,  but 
they  did  not  answer  the  end.  Being  one  day  in 
the  garden,  he  placed  a  piece  of  screen  glass  on 
his  book,  and  found  that  he  could  bear  to  read 
without  the  smallest  inconvenience  :  he  procured 
a  fine  piece,  and  now  can  play  for  an  hour  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure. 

j— — m— — mgamm 


VARIETIES. 


Temperature  of  Newly-killed  Animals. — The 
temperature  of  the  carcases  of  newly-killed  animals 
was,  on  sixteen  different  occasions,  noticed  by  Captain 
Lyon,  during  the  severity  of  the  Arctic  winter  of  1821-2; 
the  greatest  heat  observed,  that  of  a  fox,  was  106  3-4 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  when  the  surrounding  air  was 
—14  degrees  ;  and  the  least  heat  98  degrees,  of  a  fox  al- 
so, when  the  air  was  — 10  degrees;  the  mean  of  the 
whole,  viz.  fourteen  Arctic  foxes,  a  white  hare,  and  a 
Wolf,  jiving  102  degrees  as  the  heat  there  of  a  carcase 


Scarlet  Fever. — The  German  physicians  pretend 
to  have  discovered  a  mode  of  inoculation  to  prevent 
scarlet  fever.  They  administer  the  extract  of  bellado- 
na  ten  days  ;  this  produces  red  spots  on  the  skin,  burn- 
ing in  the  throat,  &c.  which  are  said  to  be  a  certain 
protection  against  the  scarlet  fever. 

The  Stomach. — The  stomach  is  not  sensible  of  the 
weight,  taste,  odor,  &c.  of  the  substances  received,  and 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  we  could  not  distinguish  sugar 
from  jalap,  or  wine  from  medicine.  It  is,  however,  the 
seat  of  feelings  peculiar  to  itself,  such  as  hunger,  thirst, 
satiety,  squeamishness,  &c. 

Poisonous  Plants. — Five  stamina,  one  pistil,  one 
petal,  aud  the  fruit  of  the  berry-kind,  indicate  poison- 
ous plants. — The  calyx  double,  glui»e  valvedf  three 
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NOTES 

ax>  dr  miner's  essay  on  typhtjs-sincopalis. 
(Continued  from  page  82.) 

20.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  instance  of  in 
toxication  took  place  this  year,  from  the  use  of 
Alcohol;  but  in  former  seasons,  when  any  thing1 
like  it  was  supposed  to  occur,  it  is  stated  that 
the  patient. was  free  from  danger,  and  that  all 
medicine  might  be  soon  abstracted.  Of  this  the 
writer  is  merely  informed  by  friends,  and  is 
•omewhat  skeptical ;  as  he  never  saw  intoxica- 
tion or  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect  it,  in  a  fe- 
?er,  in  a  single  instance.  Such  cases,  therefere, 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  coma  and 
delirium,  though  so  often  mistaken  for  intoxica- 
tion, are  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  when  tak- 
en early,  almost  infallibly  yield  to  Alcohol  and 
Opium,  in  sufficient  quantities.  These  symptoms 
are  often  mistaken  by  superficial  observers,  for 
intoxication,  when  no  Alcohol,  Opium,  or  stimu- 
lant of  any  kind,  has  been  administered. 

21.  In  so  many  fevers  is  it  necessary  to   keep 
the  bowels  free,  and  in  so  many   diseases   is  the 
weight  of  morbid  action  lessened  by  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is   no   won- 
der that  physicians,  inexperienced  in  sinking  dis- 
eases, with  the    greatest  difficulty,  can   realize 
the  inconvenience   and  hazard  of  active   cathar- 
tics in  this  fever.     In  sinking  cases,  the  effect  is 
obvious  and  immediate ;  but  it  requires  repeated 
trials,  before  a  physician  is  ready  to  allow,  that 
the  bilious  cases,  which  usually  sink  at  the  end  of 
a  week  or  fortnight,  are  factitious  and  of  his  own 
Creation.     Comment,  en  eff'et,  n'a-til  pas   vu   que, 
dans  plusieurs  cas,  non  seulment  la  maladie   a   ete 
exasperee,  mats  meme  suscitee  par  les  moyens  cura- 
tifs,  et  que  Vanomalie  des  symptoms  suivit   telle  du 
traiiement?     The  great  hazard  of  free    purging 
in  this  disease,  only  shows  that  it  is    a  powerful 
agent  when  it  is  indicated    in  others,  and    is    an 
argument  tor    its  use,  when    proper!}'    applied. 
Agents  that  are  liable  to  do  no   harm,  seldom  do 
much  good  in  medicine. 

22.  From  being  in  the    habit    of  commanding 
the  urgent  symptoms  with  Opium,  to  the  extent 
of  one,  two,  or  three  grains,  every  hour  or  half 
hour,  during  the  severest  paroxysms  of  sinking*  and 
afterwards  keeping  up  its  effects   by    one    grain, 
every  two  or  three  hours,  or  even    a    grain    or 
more  every  hour  in  extreme    cases,  the    author 
has  generally  been    able    to    dispense  with    the 
vast  quantities  of  Alcohol,  that  are  requisite    up- 
on a  different  plan  ;  though  now  and  then  a  case 
requires  it,  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  the  stomach 
can  retain.     It  is  rare  that  more  than    a    pound 
of  diluted  Alcohol  is  administered  in  twenty-four 
hours,  atid  usually   much  less.     When  the  stom- 
ach is  very    irritable,  hot   infusions    of  Cloves, 
Cinnamon,  or   other    aromatics,  are    frequently 
preferable  to  Alcohol.     In  -a  few  instances,  wine, 
porter,  and  bottled  cider,  are  properly  substitut- 
ed for  diluted  Alcohol.     Food  regularly   admin- 
istered, such  as  a  spoonful  or   two    of  broth    or 
milk  porridge,  every  hour  or  half  hour,  is  as  ne- 
cessary as  medicine^  in  the  lowest   cases.     Opi- 


um by  enema  is  often  necessary  to  check   diar- 
rhoea and  other  symptoms,  but   is   generally   a 
very  poor  substitute  in  urgent  cases,  unless  there 
is  uncontrollable  vomiting,  for  the  usual  method 
of  taking  it  in  substance   into   the    stomach.     In 
many  cases,  large  quantities  of  Alcohol,  and  even 
of  Opium,  might  be   dispensed  with,  if  the    pa- 
tient had  not  been  sunk  by  emetics,  or  cathartics, 
or  Calomel,  or  other  preparatory  means,  which 
might  be  highly  proper   in   regular   typhus    or 
nervous-fever.     The  Ipecacuanha   and    neutral 
salt  in  Dover's  Powder,  are  injurious  in    all   se- 
vere cases.     Antimonials,  and  the  common   neu- 
tral salts,  are  out  of  the  question.     The  truth  is, 
the  disease  is  so  urgent  in  its  violent   form,  that 
not  only  is  the  stage  of  reaction  wanting,  but  al- 
so there  is  no  necessity  nor   time    for   prepara- 
tion.    The  exhaustion  must  be  attacked  immediate- 
ly, by  such  means  as  will  produce  a  new   secretion 
of  vital  power.     Some   gentleman,  upon    having 
read  the  author's  essay  upon  the  resolution    ©f 
fevers,  have  made  very  great   mistakes,  in   at- 
tempting to  apply  the  treatment  which  is   prop- 
er for  regular  nervous  or  putrid  fevers   only,  to 
the  disease  now   under  consideration.     If  they 
had  read  the  6th,  10th,  lltb,  and    14th    Essays 
with  attention,  they  would  have   seen    the    out- 
lines of  principles  and  practice,  in  irregular   fe- 
vers.    To  consider  and  treat  this   disease  as  or- 
dinary nervous-fever,  is  often   a   fatal    mistake. 
As  the  second,  or  preparatory  stage,  [see  the  au- 
thor's essay  on  Stage,  in  essays   on  fevers,]    for 
practical  purposes,  is  entirely  wanting  in  all  ma- 
lignant fevers  of  the  nervous    type,  [see    Essay 
on  Type,]  the  preparatory  process,  so  indispen- 
sable in  most  other   diseases,  is   thersfore,  both 
unnecessary  and  pernicious.     Except  to  obviate 
some  peculiar   symptom,  emetics,  in  comparison 
with  slow  and  moderate  purging  with  Calomel,  are 
very  indifferent  practice,  even  in  nervous  fever, 
and  since  blood-letting  has  been  laid   aside,  anti- 
monials are  the  most  fatal   of  all  kinds  of  treat- 
ment which  are  ever  adopted  in  our  late  epide- 
mic.    They  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  make  it  a   very    different   thing   from 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.     Active  ca- 
thartics, (and  even  any  cathartic  at  all,  for   sev- 
eral of  the  first  days,  in    the    worst   cases,)  are 
scarcely  less  exceptionable.     It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  disease,  very  evidently  is  neither 
excited  nor  aggravated,  by  any  thing  that  is  nat- 
uralhi  found  in  the  alimentary   canal  in  its  usual 
quantity.     There  is  less  reason  to   suspect  mor- 
bific matter  in  this,  than  in  any  other  fever. 

23.  In  some  years,  Oil  of  Turpentine  infernal- 
ly, has  been  found  serviceable  in  torpid  cases; 
but  it  is  usually  rather  unmanageable  in  those 
which  are  irritable.  It  may  be  g^ven  by  enema, 
in  doses  of  a  dram,  with  a  dram  or  two  of  lauda 


num,  every  four  or  six  hours,  in    coma.     Ether 
by  enema  is  proper  in  such  cases. 

24.  Cinchona  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  putrid 
fevers;  it  is  of  but  little  service  in  the  purely 
nervous,  if  they  have  not  been  previously  pre- 
pared by  Calomel;  and  unless  there  are  aphtha1, 
or  symptoms  of  the  alimentary  canal  that  demand 
astringents,  or  unkb=  the  fever  assumes  the  form 


of  common  Typhus,  it  is  of  noseivice  in  this  dis- 
ease, till  the  stage   of  convalescence.     Where 
the  stomach  is  not  irritable,  it  may  be  given   io- 
immense  doses,  and  suddenly  abstracted  without 
any    perceptible   effect.     Sulphate    of  Quinine 
will  not  irritate  from  its  bulk,  but   this  is  proba- 
bly its   only  convenience.     It  is  apt  to  produce 
a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  stomach,  when  giv- 
en in  large  doses.     No  peculiar  benefit  from  it, 
in  preference  to  other  preparations  of  Cinchona, 
except  in  irritable  cases,  has  been  seen  in   the 
acute  stages  of  any  disease,  beside   intermittents 
and  remittents.     The  author  is  fully  convinced 
that  in  these  latter  diseases,  it  is  nearer  a  specif- 
ic than  any  other  medicine.     Four  or  six  grains 
a  day,  are  serviceable  in  many  cases  of  slow  con- 
valescence.    But  in  most  other  cases  except  in- 
termittents and  remittents,  the  ordinary   prepar- 
ations of  the  Bark  appear  to  be  preferable,  pro- 
vided the  stomach  is  not  too  irritable    to    retain 
them.     It  has  probably  had  as  repeated  and  fair 
trials  in  this  town  as  any  where,  and  this  is  the 
result  of  the    experience    here,  concerning   the 
Sulphate  of  Quinine.     It  would  seem  to   be   by- 
no  means  a  complete  substitute  for  Cinchona,  in 
ordinary  cases,  though    from   its   concentration, 
and  its  being  so  easily  taken   in  the   form   of  a 
pill,  it  is  a  very  important  article. 

25.     Whether  there  is  more  irritability,  or  a 
greater  disposition    to   diaphoresis,  or   whether 
the  disease  is  more  frequently  insidious  in  its  at- 
tack, or  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  certain   that 
sweating  is  less  efficacious  now,  than  it  formerly 
is   said  to  have  been.     In  certain  circumstances 
it  is  very  exhausting,  and  ought  not    to   be  pro- 
moted after  the  patient  is    thoroughly   warmed. 
Sweating  from  external  heat,  and  warm  aromat- 
ic drinks,  is  all  that  should  ever  be  attempted  to 
be  done,  in  cases  of  sudden  attack,  before    medi- 
cal aid  is  obtained.     Vomiting  er  purging  should 
never  be  hazarded  before  a  physician    is  called, 
when  such  an  epidemic   prevails,  as   it   usually 
produces  such  sinking  as  to  aggravate    the   dis- 
ease, and  often  endangers  life. 

26.  Notwithstanding  the    extreme  rnalignilxji 
(by  which  term  is  meant,  whether  the    fever   is 
of  the  nervous  or  putrid  type,  a  peculiar  deficien- 
cy of  vital  pozver,  and  consequent  insusceptibility  to 
the  curative  action  of  ordinary  medicines,  in    ordi- 
nary doses,)  the  practice  in  this  disease   was    at- 
tended with  a  success,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  medical   history.     For   seven    months, 
there  was  a  consent  succession  of  cases,  nearly 
one  half  of  of  which    required    very    energetic 
treatment,  and  several    of  them    the    strongest 
practice  which  is    ever   admissible;    and   there 
were  but  six  deaths  among   them.     The    public 
scarce!}'  knew  that  there  was  an  epidemic   pre- 
vailing, the  knowledge  of  it  being  mostly  confin- 
ed to  the  families  and  connexions   of   the    sick; 
and  they  could  not  realize  the  extent  and    dag- 
ger of  the  malady.     There    had    been    nothing 
very  uncommon  in  the  season,  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  though  it  was  perhaps  rather  more 
variable  than  usual;    but  from  the    18th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  the    hitter   part-  of  December    the 
weather   was   remarkably   coid.      The      : 
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dark,  unpleasant  weather  of  November,  in  which 
month  six  died,  though  it  did  net  materially   in- 
crease the  number  of  cases,  seemed    to   aggra- 
vate the  symptoms,  and  to  add  to  the  severity  of 
the   disease.     The    extreme    heat   of  summer, 
when  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  is  above 
90  deg.,  is  equally  unfavorable.     For  a   general 
rule,  it  is  evident,  that  the  variations  of  the    ba- 
rometer, thermometer,    and    hygrometer,   have 
little  or  no  effect    upon    our   epidemics,  except 
as  to  the  exciting  causes  of  individual  cases,  and 
the  modification  of  such  cases  as  already    exist. 
Why  the. epidemic  constitution  is  more   inclined 
to  Pneumonia,  or  to    Cynanche,  or    to    Spotted- 
Feyer,  or  to  common  Typhus,  in  one  year  than 
in  another,  has  never  yet  been  ascertained.     Me- 
teorological   tables,  have    hitherto    thrown    no 
light  upon  any  thing  but  the  exciting  causes,  ex- 
cept in  miasmatic  diseases.     It   is   well   known, 
that  the  same  exciting   cause    produces    various 
diseases,  according  to  the  epidemic  constitution, 
or  prevailing  diathesis.     It  is  worth    remarking, 
that  every  sudden  change  from  warm  to  cool,  in- 
variably proved  injurious  to  the  sick,  and  vice  ver- 
sa, during  the  whole  prevalence  of  this  epidemic. 
27.  All    typhoid   diseases,  at    times,   have    a 
strong  disposition   to    run   into    each  other,  and 
are  often   blended   together.     If  therefore,  any 
one  is  disposed  to  consider  this  epidemic  as  com- 
mon Typhus,  or   Nervous-Fever,  blended    with 
Spotted-Fever,  the  author  is  not  inclined  to   dis- 
pute concerning  the  name,  provided  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  deceive  with  respect  to  the   practice, 
and  to  induce  the  physician  to  adopt  a  treatment, 
which  might  be    proper   for   common   Typhus. 
The  epidemic  constitution,  or  general  diathesis, 
was  decidedly  that  of  Spotted-Fever,  and   every 
acute  disease  was  tinged  with  it,  and  partook  of 
the  same  common  character.     This   sinking-fe- 
ver, is  certainly  described,  as   an    epidemic,  by 
no  systematic  writer  that  is  usually  read  in  Ame- 
rica.    For  aught  that  is  known,  it  was  never  no- 
ticed till  it  appeared  in  Massachusetts,  in    1806. 
The  nearest  approach  to    Spotted-Fever   to   be 
met  with  in  any  foreign  author,  commonly  found 
in  our  libraries,  is  in  the  statement  of  some  cases 
•in  Johnson's  Journal,  No.   12,  under  the  head  of 
Puerperal  Fever.     Some  of  these    cases,  which 
are  said  to  have  affected  men  as  well    as  women, 
were  certainly  very  nearly  allied   to    the    Spot- 
ted-Fever of  New-England,  if  not  identically  the 
same.     The  Cholera  of  India  is  perhaps  a  vari- 
ety of  this  disease,  supervening  upon   some    de- 
rangement of  the  hepatic  system.     The    author 
has  elsewhere  expressed    his   opinion,  that   the 
local  affection  of  the  Spotted-Fever  of  New-Eng- 
land, is  a  typhoid  inflammation   of  the  hrain,  sui 
generis  ;' and  that  it  might    properly    be    named 
Phrenitis-ly phodes.  He  sees  no  reason  to.  change 
his    views.     Signs    of  inflammation,  it    is    true, 
have  not  always  been   detected    by   dissection  ; 
hut  from  the  authority  of  the  great   Baron    Lar- 
py,  they  cannot  always  be  seen,  even    after   the 
most  obvious  symptoms  of  [active]  inflammation. 
Morbid  Anatomy  is    usually    very    fallacious,  in 
exhibiting  the  causes  of  disease    and    death.     It 
©nly  shows  their  effects  with  certainty.     At    the 
present  day,  every   one    knows,  that   in   deaths 
from  excessive  loss  of  blood,  whether  spontane- 
ous or  factitious,  the  same  turgescence  and    dis- 
tention of  the    vessels    and    membranes    of  the 
brain  exists,  that  is  usually  found  after  the  most 
<Jficidcd  cases  of  inflsmraaiioB.' 


ON  THE  USE    OF    CHARCOAL. 

Communicated  for  the   Boston  Medical  Intelligencer, 

BX  WILLIAM  B.  DUGGAN,  M.  D. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  charcoal  have  not 
been  duly  appreciated.  It  being  an  abundant 
article,  and  apparently  so  simple  and  inert,  it  is 
in  consequence  often  undeservedly  neglected  for 
remedies  less  efficacious.  It  is  an  incontroverti- 
ble truth,  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  arti- 
cles of  the  Materia  Medica,  have  acquired  their 
reputation  b}'  casualty,  or  forced  their  way  into 
notice  by  gradual  and  progressive  steps.  Al- 
though Charcoal  is  generally  known  among 
physicians  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  anti- 
septics, yet  its  use  is  very  limited.  The  re- 
markable good  effects  charcoal  produces  when 
mixed  with  emollient  cataplasms,  in  cleansing 
fetid  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  often  in  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  mortification  ;  its  quali- 
ties of  purifying  various  liquids,  as  oils,  muci- 
lages, vinegar,  and  particularly  water,  which 
will  retain  its  sweetness  for  several  months  by 
charring*  the  water-casks  just  previous  to  filling 
them  ;  its  preventing  fermentation  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  ;  and  correcting  the  fetor  of 
dejections,  of  the  breath,  and  its  utility  in  spong- 
iness  of  the  gums  and  as  a  dentrifice,  are,  1  pre- 
sume, sufficiently  familiar  to  all. 

It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  this 
medicine  is  one  of  the  best  palliatives  in  dyspep- 
sia. 1  have  witnessed  an  immediate  removal  of 
all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  indigestion, 
by  a  tea-spoonful  of  pulverized  charcoal.  A 
small  quantity  should  follow  the  use  of  every 
meal  of  the  dyspeptic.  Charcoal,  besides  its 
absorbent  and  antacid  virtues,  is  proved  by  Dr 
Chapman  to  be  aperient,  if  taken  in  a  dose  of  a 
table-spoonful  twice  a  day.  Dr  Poor,  ofCas- 
tine  (Me.),  a  respectable  and  intelligent  physi- 
cian, informs  me  he  has  made  use  of  charcoal 
for  fifteen  years  past,  in  dyspepsia,  with  most 
decided  good  effects.  He  has  invariably  pallia- 
ted the  distressing  symptoms,  and  often  cured 
this  disease,  by  a  steady  use  of  this  article.  Dr 
P.  has  also  found  charcoal  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  dysentery,  after  premising  evacuations,  its  op- 
eration immediately  producing  an  amelioration 
of  all  the  symptoms.  Charcoal  has  acquired  re- 
putation in  Sicily  as  a  remedy  in  intermittcnts. 
For  medical  uses  common  charcoal  may  be  ren- 
dered more  pure  by  filling  with  it  a  crucible  hav- 
ing a  pierced  cover,  and  keeping  it  red  hot  as 
long  as  a  blue  flame  issues  from  the  aperture  in 
the  cover.  It  is  then  to  be  cooled  in  a  ilvy  place, 
and  kept  in  a  close-stopped  bottle. 


through  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  but  it  is  sufficient 
just  to  hint  at  it,  to  put  the  young  practitioner  in  mind 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  it  in  view.  With  those  of  a 
confident  state  of  mind,  little  interference  is  required  ; 
yet  it  is  proper  sometimes  to  lessen  this  confidence, 
when  an  arrangement  of  temporal  concerns  is  necessa- 
ry. With  those  whose  minds  are  unreasonably  de- 
pressed, ridicule  is  cruel,  and  argument  misapplied. 
The  best  course  for  attendants  to  pursue  in  such  cases 
is,  to  admit  the  danger,  but  to  magnify  the  power  of 
medicine  ;  and  ostentatiously  to  describe  instances  of 
recovery  from  similar  or  worse  circumstances.  In  chro- 
nic cases  the  operation  of  medicines  is  sometimes  assist- 
ed by  exciting  hope,  and  by  placing  the  attainment  of 
the  object  at  a  distance.  If  one  point  can  be  gained, 
by  the  removal  of  a  troublesome  symptom,  it  will 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  and  render 
future  progress  comparatively  easy.  The  necessity  for 
patients  to  exercise  sufficient  power  over  their  own 
minds,  to  prevent  irritation  from  little  inconveniences 
and  disappointments  that  must  occasionally  happen 
from  various  causes,  should,  if  necessary,  be  inculcated. 
The  calm,  well-regulated  mind  possesses  considerable 
advantages  over  that  which  is  hasty,  fretful  and  impa- 
tient. By  keeping  the  passions  in  a  due  subordination 
to  the  judgment,  we  obtain  the  chief  good  that  is  to  be 
derived  from  them.  For  it  is  with  the  passions  as  with 
other  causes  of  disease,  they  do  hurt  principally  from, 
their  excess.  Our  hopes,  fears,  joys  and  sorrows  are  a 
useful  stimuli  to  the  intellectual  system,  as  wine  and 
high-seasoned  food  are  to  the  corporeal.  The  torpid 
misanthrope,  and  the  most  strictly  temperate  men,  are 
seldom  the  most  healthy  or  the  longest  lived.  The 
principle  which  regulates  our  systems,  corrects  the  evil 
consequences  of  our  deviations,  and  is  opposed  to  all 
the  infirmities  of  nature,  languishes  from  inaction,  as 
the  arm  that  is  confined  in  a  sling  becomes  paralytic^ 
from  want  of  exercise. 

To  preserve  a  healthy  state  of  the  system,  it  is  as  ne* 
cessary  that  the  mind  be  regularly  employed,  as  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  so.  Mental  inactivi- 
ty, combined  with  luxurious  living,  gives  a  disordered 
tendency  to  every  organ.  The  vessels  become  over* 
loaded  ;  listlessuess,  indolence,  and  lethargy  come  on  ; 
the  mind  and  body,  equally  torpid,  sink  together ;  and 
no  cause  of  debility  produces  effects  so  difficult  to 
counteract.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  slight  absti- 
nence may  occasion  fainting  ♦.  exercise  is  attended  with 
the  most  distressing  fatigue  ;  and  an  abridgment  of  the 
long  protracted  slumbers,  induces  a  worse  languor  than 
it  was  Intended  to  relieve.  An  entire  loss  of  sleep,  ap- 
petite, memory,  and  sometimes  the  reason,  are  the  fre- 
quent consequences  of  habits  of  corporeal  indolence,, 
and  mental  inactivity. 


THE  INFLUENCE  WHICH   THE  MIND  AND  BODY 
EXERCISE  UPON  EACH  OTHER, 

AS  REGARDS  HEALTH. 

The  regulation  of  the  mind  is  of  the  highest  Impor- 
tance in  the  preservation  of  health,  or  as  a  means  of  as- 
sisting the  powers  of  medicine,  and  alleviating  disease. 
The  effects  of  diseases  entirely  corporeal,  on  the  mind, 
are  interesting.  In  hectics,  confidence  of  returning 
health  constantly  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  regular 
progress  of  disease,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  debility  in 
every  form.  In  some  forms  of  fever,  the  depression  of 
spirits  is  so  great,  and  the  conviction  of  approaching 
dissolution  so  strongly  fixed  upon  the  mind,  that  the 
patient  looks  upon  those  as  enemies,  and  greatly  lack- 
ing discernment,  who  intimate  an  expectation  of  a  dif- 
ferent   result. 


■*■*■ 


reports. 


OPERATION  FOR  REMOVING  THE  UNDER  JAW. 
This  formidable  operation  was  performed  by  Profes- 
sor Ue  La  Matter,  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution, 
upon  a  girl  aged  14,  of  Pine  Plains,  Duchess  Co.  N.  Y. 
The  disease  was  osteo-sarcoma,  and  the  whole  circle 
of  the  alveolar  arch,  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  one 
side,  to  the  same  point  on  the  other,  was  involved  in 
the  disease*  The  tumor  projected  forward  from  th«j 
chin,  so  a9  to  distort  the  features  in  a  shocking  man- 
ner, and  protruded  into  the  mouth  so  far,  as  to  keep 
the  jaws  strained  apart.  The  tongue  was  pressed  al- 
most out  of  sight,  and  its  use  nearly  destroyed.  With* 
This  conuexioa  might  be   pursued  in  the  last  fifteen  months,  the  tumor  bad  increased,  aiad 
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extended  itself  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  on  each 
side,  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  that  there 
■was  no  alternative  but  to  arrest  it  with  the  knife.  A 
vertical  incision  was  first  made  down  the  under  lip,  to 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  another  on  a  line  with  the 
edge  of  the  jaw,  and  the  teguments  dissected  from  the 
bone.  When  the  whole  was  properly  exposed,  the  jaw 
was  sawed  off  on  the  right  side,  through  the  socket  of 
the  last  double  tooth,  and  on  the  left*  through  the  last 
socket  but  one.  Only  three  arteries  were  taken  up  : 
viz.  the  facial  on  the  right  side,  and  the  two   Unguals. 

Our  informant  adds,  that  in  ten  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  wound  had  healed,  and  the  patient's  face  re- 
covered its  proper  shape  so  far,  that  with  the  aid  of  a 
dossil  of  lint  within  the  under  lip,  her  late  misfortune 
could  scarcely  be  discovered  ; — and  that  he  hears 
still  later  that  she  actually  masticates  food  ;  and  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  believes  a  new  jaw 
will  soon  be  generated,  which  will  nearly  fulfil  the  of- 
fice of  the  original  bone,  although  it  will  be  without 
teeth.  The  new  bone  will  give  shape  to  the  face,  if 
properly  moulded  by  bandages,  and  be  firm  and  un- 
yielding. 

He  remarks  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
that  if  a  portion  of  bone  be  removed  from  between  the 
two  articulating  extremities,  a  new  one  will  be  formed 
in  its  place,  which  will  nearly  resemble  the  original. 
Thus  a  new  thigh  bone,  a  new  tibia,  a  new  jaw,  are 
alike  the  result  of  arterial  action  ;— and  any  artery  may 
at  times  make  a  deposition  of  ossific  matter  ; — hence 
the  valves  of  the  heart  are  often  changed  into  bony 
plates.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session, the  skull  of  a  negress,  forty-five  years  of  age, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  young  child's, — and 
had  she  lived  a  little  longer,  he  thinks  that  a  new  head 
would  have  been  completed.  The  old  skull  was  un- 
questionably absorbed,  and  nature  had  made  a  strong 
effort  to  regenerate  the  whole  bony  system. 

OPERATION  IN   THE  HAM. 

Dr  Batchf lder  lately  performed,  in  Lee,  Mass.  an  op- 
eration for  removing  a  fatty  tumor,  from  the  ham  of  an 
elderly  gentleman,  which  weighed  one  pound  and  four- 
teen ounces. 

It  commenced  on  the  under  and  lower  part  of  the 
right  thigh,  within  the  fascia  lata,  and  between  the  po- 
pliteal nerve  and  artery,  and  in  contact  with  both,  and 
with  the  outer  hamstring, — for  the  space  of  five  or  six 
inches  up  and  down  the  thigh.  When  removed,  the 
•  popliteal  artery  could  be  felt  pulsating  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound,  from  the  joint  to  the  point  at  which 
it  perforates  the  biceps  adductor  muscle.  Our  inform- 
ant adds  that  the  whole  wound  healed  by  the  first  in- 
tention. 

Dr  Batchelder  recently  performed  the  operation  for 
eouching,  upon  a  gentleman  in  Deerfield,  Mass. 


MR  COX  ON  THE  PECULIAR    SPECIES    OF    CON- 
VULSION IN  CHILDREN. 
(-See  page  83.) 
Mary  Ann  Richards,  aged  seven  months.     The 
present  ailment  was  noticed  soon  after  the   birth 
©f  the  child,  and   within  the    last  three    months 
has  rapidly  increased  in  violence.     The  breath- 
ing is  constantly  shrill,  and  when  disturbed  it  be- 
comes quite  croupy  :  whenever  the  child  awakes 
the  noise  is  violent,  whether  she  awakes  crying 
or  not.     When  taking  the   breast,  she    requires 
to  be  removed   about   every   two   minutes,  and 
sometimes  oftener,  as  she  seems  almost  suffocat 


ed  :  distress  is  occasioned  by  lying  flat  on  the 
bed,  except  the  head  is  much  raised  :  at  the 
time  of  making  the  crouping  noise,  her  face, 
arms,  and  legs,  become  very  dark  colored — al- 
most purple  :  her  appearance  is  plump,  her  bel- 
ly soft,  and  of  moderate  size  :  very  seldom  two 
motions  of  the  same  appearance  succeed  each 
other — never  a  healthy  one — four  or  five  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  generally  dark-green  and  sli- 
my— occasionally  very  offensive  :  head  not  at 
all  drooping — quite  lively.  Pulv.  rhei.  gr.  iij. ; 
hyd.  submur.  gr.  j.  ft.  pulv.  01.  ricini,  3j-  Alt. 
aur.  sumend. 

19th. — The  motions  are  still  offensive,  but  of 
a  lighter  green  color  :  the  crouping-  noise  has 
only  occurred  twice  in  two  days.     Contin.  medic. 

2£>th. — The  noise  ailuded  to  has  entirely  left 
her  :  breath  rather  short,  with  a  slight  cough  : 
no  increase  of  heat  of  the  skin,  but  the  tongue  is 
white  :  motions  relaxed,  consisting  principally 
of  white  slime.     Cont.  med. 

April  6th. — No  crouping  noise  :  breath  rather 
shorter  :  on  the  strictest  inquiry,  no  convulsive 
action  of  the  face,  hands,  or  feet,  have  occurred. 
Hirudo  sterno.     Contin.  ol.  et.  pulv. 

8th. — Cough  rather  troublesome  :  one  healthy 
motion  daily.  01.  et.  pulv.  bis  hebdom.  sumend. 
Pulv.  conii,  gr.  jss.  4tis  horis. 

14th. — Coughing  violent;  breathing  short  and 
thick;  moaning;  drooping  of  the  head;  restless 
at  night.  Four  offensive,  knotty  motions  yester- 
day. 01.  et.  pulv.  alt.  aur.  ;  contin  conium  ;  hi- 
rudo sterno  ;  ung.  lytta?  pone  aures  infricand. 

17th. — The  head  and  chest  much  relieved: 
motions  healthy. 

20th. — Convalescent. 

Elizabeth  Bessy,  aged  one  year. — March  18. 
Five  months  since  had  cough  and  dyspnoea,  with 
fever.  These  symptoms  have  varied  in  degree, 
but  have  never  left  her.  A  fortnight  since  was 
first  observed  to  clench  the  fingers  closely  on 
the  palm,  with  the  thumb  inside  :  this  left  her, 
and  did  not  return  till  this  morning.  A  month 
ago  was  observed  to  make  a  crouping  noise  :  it 
occurred  when  danced  about  in  the  arms  ;  some- 
times, also,  it  occurred  when  she  awoke  :  it  was 
sometimes  so  violent  as  to  alarm  the  mother  for 
fear  the  child  should  be  suffocated.  Early  this 
morning  she  appeared  extremely  restless,  and 
cried  violently,  kicking  the  legs  about,  and 
drawing  them  towards  the  abdomen.  The  mo- 
tions have  not  been  healthy  for  five  months — 
resembling  pus — extremely  offensive — four  in 
the  twenty-four  hours. — Slight  fever;  head  gen- 
erally drooping  ;  starts  occasionally  during  sleep. 
Hirud  ij.  temp.  01.  ricini,  3[h;  pulv.  rhei.  gr. 
iv. ;  hyd.  subtnur.  gr.  j.  Alt  aur.  Mist,  carmi- 
nat.  pro  re  nata. 

23d. — The  crouping  noise  is  not  so  loud,  nei- 
ther does  it  occur  so  frequently  ;  head  not  so 
heavy  ;  belly  easier.     Hirud.  ij.     Cont.  medic. 

31st. — Symptoms  moderate  :  a  rash  coming 
out  on  the  skin. 

April  1st. — The  rash  came  out  this  mqrning, 
and  proved  to  be  the  measles.  Towards  the 
evening  she  had  a  strong  fit ;  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  she  had  another,  which  continued, 
varying  in  violence,  till  four  the  next  morning, 
when  she  died. 

The  crouping  noise  had  entirely  ceased  for 
several  days  previous  to  her  death,  and  she  was 
considered  convalescent  till  the  31st. 


Sarah  Rickets,*  aged  ten  months. — May  11. 
This  child  thrived  well  till  the  attack  of  this  dia- 
ease,  which  was  first  noticed  about  a  week 
since.  Without  any  previous  indisposition  or 
unhealthy  state  of  the  bowels,  it  was  observed 
to  make  a  strong  crouping  noise,  which  within 
these  tew  days  has  increased  in  frequency  and 
violence  :  its  motions  are  quite  healthy :  the 
noise  occurs  every  time  she  awakes  from  sleep, 
when  in  a  passion,  or  when  she  laughs.  For 
the  last  week  the  head  has  been  observed  to 
droop  very  much  ;  the  sleep  disturbed  by  severe 
startings ;  and,  when  awake,  she  moans  very 
much  ;  the  face  twitching  very  much,  and  be- 
coming dark-colored  round  the  mouth  and  eyes  ; 
the  hands  and  wrists  strengly  contracted :  one 
motion  daily.  Hirud.  ij.  temp.  Pulv.  rhei,  gr. 
iij. ;  hyd.  submur.  gr.  j. — M.  ft.  pulv. — Alt.  aur. 
sumend.     Ung.  lyttae  pone  aures  infricand. 

18th. — Head  not  quite  so  heavy  ;  starting  not 
so  frequent  nor  violent ;  more  cheerful ;  made 
the  crouping  noise  twice  yesterday  when  she  cri- 
ed ;  face  and  hands  much  convulsed  ;  three  heal- 
thy motions  yesterday.  Hirud.  ij.  temp.;  con- 
tin. pulv. 

20th. — Cried  severely  seven  or  eight  times 
yesterday  ;  kicking  the  legs  about  very  much; 
was  much  convulsed  both  in  the  hands  and  face, 
and  made  the  noise  frequently  ;  two  healthy  mo- 
tions; seems  much  relieved  on  passing  wind. 
Mist  carminativ.  4tis  horis. 

24th. — Quite  cheerful ;  head  not  at  all  droop- 
ing ;  hands  and  face  slightly  convulsed  this  mor- 
ning; made  the  noise  twice  yesterday,  but  very 
slightly  ;  passes  wind  freely  ;  motions  healthy  ; 
belly  free  from  pain. 

31st. — Convalescent. 

Jane  Jones,  aged   eleven   months May   3d. 

About  three  weeks  since  was  attacked  with  sneez- 
ing, and  other  catarrhal  symptoms.  Ten  days 
since  she  began  to  make  the  crouping  noise  on 
waking  from  her  sleep ;  she  now  does  it  whene- 
ver she  is  irritated  :  she  appears  to  attempt  to 
cry,  and  not  being  able,  to  expand  the  chest  till 
she  has  made  powerful  efforts  four  or  five  times, 
at  each  of  which  the  noise  is  made  :  her  lips  oc- 
casionally look  very  dark-colored,  but  this  ap- 
pearance goes  off  in  a  few  minutes;  her  eye-lids 
also  assume  the  same  appearance  :  she  occasion- 
ally moans.  Yesterday  her  hands  were  both 
half-closed  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  and 
the  noise  was  greater  than  ever  :  one  slimy  mo- 
tion. Pulv.  rhei,  gr.  iv. ;  hyd.  submur.  gr.  ij.  ; 
ft.  puivis.     01.  ricini,  gr.  3ij.  alt.  aur.  sumend. 

10th. — Very  restless  last  night ;  noise  violent; 
eyes  slightly  convulsed  ;  great  heat  of  skin  ;  per- 
spires violently  at  times :  ©ne  healthy  motion 
daily.     Contin.  medic. 

17lh. — Made  the  noise  but  very  slightly  yes- 
terday ;  not  convulsed  ;  two  relaxed,  dark,  offen- 
sive motions  ;  more  cheerful;  occasionally  cries 
out  violently,  kicking  the  legs  about,  and  draw- 
ing them  towards  the  abdomen.  Rep.  medic,  j 
mist,  carminativ. ;   balneum  tepid  pro  re  nata. 

24th. — Improving  generally;  abdominal  pains 
relieved  ;  motions  more  healthy. 

June  3d. — Convalescent. 

James  Knowles,  aged  eight  months.  April 
29th. — Thrived  well  till  the  age  of  three  months, 

*  The  mother's  sister  had  a  child  to  nurse  who  died 
of  this  complaint :  it  continued  ill  three  moatiiSj  aa& 
died  in  a  fit. 
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•when  he  began  gradually  to   waste   away,  and, 
on  waking  one  morning  from  his  sleep,  made   a 
Grouping  noise  ;    it  increased  in   frequency   and 
riolence  and  how  occurs  eight  or   nine    times  a 
day,  sometimes  three  or  four   times ;    crying,  or 
fretting   without  crying,  will    produce    it ;    the 
draught  coming  suddenly  into  the  breast   whilst 
he  sucks  also  produces  it.     He  starts  and  jumps 
in  his  sleep,  moans  frequently,  and    droops   the 
head.     Three  weeks  since  he    had  a  severe  fit, 
which  lasted  about  ten  minutes. — Since  this  time 
he  has  eight  fits    a   day   at  irregular   intervals  : 
they  sometimes  come  on  with  the  crouping  noise  ■ 
sometimes  he  throws  himself  out  straight,  and 
remains  stiff  till  the  fit  is  over;   he  is  then  very 
black  about  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  these  parts 
are  much  convulsed.     He  has  a   severe   cough, 
coming  on  in  paroxysms,  and  is   frequently   out 
cf  breath   from  coughing,  without   making   the 
noise.     Bowels  rather  costive  ;  one  or  two  mo- 
tions a  day — black,  brown,  or  grass-green — oc- 
casionally curdled  or  slimy.     All  I  know  further 
of  this  case  is,  that  the  child   died    in  a   fit.     A 
friend  of  mine  examined  the  abdomen  after  death, 
but  could  not  discover  any  thing   morbid   in  it : 
the  head  was  not  examined. — Lond.  Med.  Repos. 


RHUS  TOXICODENDRON  IN  PARALYSIS. 
A  young  man,  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  strong 
frame,  but  stupid  mind,  was  admitted  into  a  hos- 
pital for  a  rheumatic  affection,  which  passed  off. 
He  subsequently  cemplained  of  no  pain  ;  he  ate 
and  slept  well.     The    muscular   power   of  his 


times  only  a  tea-spoonful  of  lime  water,  to  every  article, 
whether  liquid  or  thick.  It  succeeded  in  keeping  up 
healthy  digestion  and  a  regular  state  of  the  bowels  ; 
the  child,  instead  of  being  feverish,  flatulent,  and  fret 
finl,  as  her  preceeding  children  had  been,  coatinued 
cool  and  cheerful,  free  from  any  symptoms  of  indigest- 
ion, and  cut  its  teeth  without  any  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. She  has  continued  this  practice  with  two 
more  children,  with  the  same  good  effects.  "We  have 
known  this  simple  addition  to  the  food  of  children, 
prove  very  efficacious  in  incipient  case9  of  rickets,  and 
of  irritable  bowels,  attended  with  looseness,  &c.  :  but 
if  the  chtld  should  be  disposed  to  costiveness,  on  ac- 
count of  its  astringent  quality,  a  little  magnesia  should 
be  occasionally  added  to  it. 

Of  the  brain. — The  brain  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  animal  life.  Infants  have  been  born,  and  lived 
sometime  without  any.  We  have  an  authentic  account 
from  Paris,  of  a  child  that  survived  the  birth  four  days, 
not  only  without  a  brain,  but  even  a  head  :  instead  of 
which  it  had  a  mass  of  flesh,  somewhat  like  liver.  In 
1673,  a  child  was  born  without  any  brain,  cerebellum, 
or  medulla  oblongata  ;  the  skull  being  solid  :  nor  had 
it  any  communication  with  the  spinal  marrow.  Mr 
Du  Verney  took  out  the  brain  and  cerebellum  of  a  pig- 
eon :  yet  it  lived  and  walked  about. — Mons.  Chirac 
took  out  the  brain  of  a  dog  :  yet  he  lived.  On  taking 
out  the  cerebellum,  he  seemed  dead :  but  revived  when 
he  blew  into  the  lungs,  and  continued  alive  an  hour. 
Nay,  there  are  many  instances  of  insects  living  a  long 
time,  after  their  head  is  cut  off.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  spinal  marrow  alone  may  for  a  season,  suffice   both 


Yeast. — The  Monthly  Monitor  strongly  recommend* 
yeast  to  be  given  as  an  antidote  to  putrid  fevers,  and 
states  a  case  of  a  young  man  being  cured  of  this  fatal 
disease,  after  his  case  had  become  desperate,  by  admin- 
istering two  table-spoonsful  of  yeast,  and  repeating  the 
dose  at  intervals  of  three  hours. 


Olive  Oil. — The  same  work  recommends  olive  oil 
to  be  used  over  the  common  salves  for  the  cure  of 
wounds.  The  writer  says  he  has  seen  terrible  lacera- 
tions healed  up  in  a  few  minutes,  without  any  means, 
but  common  basilicon,  with  several  folds  of  linen  satu- 
rated with  oil,  laid  over  the  dressing,  renewing  the  o3. 
when  the  cataplasm  begins  to  dry. 


were 


for  life,  sensation  and  motion. 

DrsTRESSiNG  Sickness. — Our  village,  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  perfect  hospital,  there  being  but  few  houses 
which  have  not  more  or  less  sick.  The  whole  number 
of  cases  of  fever,  which  have  existed  in  this  town  with- 
in the  last  four  weeks,  is  estimated  at  more  than  one 
hundred  ;  very  few  of  which,  however,  have  proved  fa- 
tal, and  almost  all  the  patients  are  considered  as  doing 


hands  and  feet  was  diminished,  and   they 

iTi«Sn!e8?l5  '^A  *%?*  W6re  S0QietimeS  PaSS- !  well.     The  cause  of  the  prevailing  disease,  must  be  at- 
ed  involuntarily      As  this  symptom  was  attribut-l  tributed   entirely   to    accidental   circumstance,  as  no 
ed  to  his  natural    stupidity,  he    was    threatened   permanent  local  cause,  has  been  or  can  be  discovered 
with  punishment.     The  power  of  his  limbs  was 
now  so  completely  lost,  that  he  was  obliged    to 
be  dressed  and    undressed    like   a   child.     In    a 

short  time  could  not  even  move  his  fingers,  and  led  by  some,  to  propagate  such  a  belief.  Indeed,  the  sick- 
was  incapable  of  feeding  himself.  Various  rem- 1  ness  is  not  confined  to  this  village  ;  some  of  the  neigh- 
edies  were  inefiectually  employed;  amongst  oth-!Dor'ns  towns  are  suffering  in  an  equal  degree.  Wen- 
ers,  the  phosphorus  in  an  emulsion.  Two  days  '  del1'  and  that  part  of  Giaatham  caj]ed.  Dunbar-Hill, 
after  the  use  of  this  article,  he  became   perfect- 


Skeleton. — A  human  skeleton  was  dug  from  the 
cellar  at  the  corner  of  Central  and  Kilby  streets,  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  by  some  laborers  at  work  there.  We 
understand,  that  from  appearances,  it  was  buried  four 
or  five   years   since,  about  two  feet  under  ground. 

Great  Mortality. — Out  of  a  population  of  2099 
inhabitants  in  the  townships  of  Albany  and  Greenwich, 
Pennsylvania,  no  less  than  110  persons  recently  died 
of  dysentery  in  the  course  of  seven  weeks. 

Mobile. — The  sickness  in  Mobile  had  materially 
abated  at  the  last  accounts. 


Enjoj'ing  as  this  village  does,  a  free  circulation  of  air ; 

without  marshes  or  stagnant  pools  in  the  vicinity  :  irri- 
j  gated  by  streams  of  pure  water  with  a  rapid  current, 
'no  such  cause  can  be  assigned,  although  it  is    attempt- 


ly  jaundiced,  and  was  attacked  by  fever.  Thf 
relater  of  the  case  was  now  "  at  his  wit's  end  j" 
he  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing.  In  a  few  days,  the  last- 
mentioned  symptoms  passed  off.     The    appetite 


heretofore  known  as  always  remarkably  healthy,  are 
visited  with  fever,  and  which,  in  the  latter  place,  has 
been  attended  with  much  greater  degree  of  mortality 
than  here. — Newport,  N.  H.  Spectator. 


Living  Skeleton. — A  person,  by  the  name  of 
Claude  Ambriose  Seurat,  has  been  imported  into  Eng- 
land.    He  is  about  27  years  of  age  ;   his   height   about 


ry  motion  through  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  perceptible, 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  conspicuous  to  the 
eye  ;  he  eats  but  little,  a  penny  roll  being  sufficient  for 
a  day's  sustenance ;    the   health   is   good;    and  as  the 


of 


returned,  and  the  palsy  of  the  extremities  alone  J  five  feet  seven  inches ;  'is  a  complete  living Skeleton ; 
remained.     He  improved  so    much    in    general  I  his  bones  are  only  covered  with  skin ;  his  eyes  are 
appearance,  that  another  effort  was    determined  rar?e'  *u^  anc*  penetrating;  when  speaking,  the  rotato- 
upon,  to  endeavour  to  afford  him    relief.     Upon 
the  principle  of  Celsus,  that  it  is  better  "  sneeps 
remedium  experiri  quam  nullum,"  the  rhus  tox- 
icodendron was  given,— a  drop  night  and  morn- 
mg.     In  eight  days,  the  patient  could  move    his 
fingers  ;  in  a  month,  the    arms    and    feet.     The 
dose  of  the  remedy  was  gradually   increased    to 
ten  drops.     In  two  month?,  he  had   the    perfect 
use  of  his  limbs.     He  was  shorfly  quite  restored 
to  bodily  health;  bnt  still  remained  in  a  state  of 
mental  imbecility.— Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ. 

VARIETIES. 


Children's  Food.— A  lady  of  Yorkshire,  says  the 
Gazette  of  Health,  observes,  in  a  letter  dated  May  3d, 
that  in  consequence  of  her  losing  her  first  three  chil- 
dren, one  during  teething,  and  two  of  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  she  gave  her  fourth  child  a  little  lime  wa- 
ter m  every  article  of  food,  adding  a  dessert,  and  jome- 


joints,    muscles,  &c    are    easily   seen,   he   becomes 
course  a  subject  of  much  curiosity. 


Tracheotomy, — This  operation  was  recently  per- 
formed in  Natches,  Mississippi,  for  extracting  a  melon 
seed  from  the  windpipe,  which  had  been  lodged  there 
for  several  days  and  nearly  proved  fatal.  The  subject 
was  a  child  between  four  and  five  years  old.  Emetics 
and  other  remedies  were  resorted  to  without  effect  :  at 
length  when  every  other  means  had  failed,  the  wind- 
pipe was  laid  open  with  the  knife,  and  the  seed  extract- 
ed by  a  pair  of  curved  forceps.  The  wound  soon  heal- 
ed, and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  operation  for  opening  the  windpipe  and  introdu- 
cing a  tube  through  which  respiration  may  be  carried 
on,  when  swelling  or  other  obstructions  exist  in  the 
throat,  is  often  performed  with  entire  succes-;-  Child- 
ren have  been  saved  in  cases  of  croup,  from  the  opera- 
tion givuig  time  for  the  disease  to  subside.. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  October  8  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
October  1. — Mary  Ann  Ryan,  9  mo  ;  Flavel  C.  Rob* 
erts,  23 ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  jr,  15  days.  2d. — 
Charles  Edward  Pratt,  8  mo  ;  Child  of  Wm.  Morse  % 
Harriet  Parkman  Tilden,  18  mo  ;  Sally  Grinnell,  38  i 
Charles  Stackpole,  11  mo;  Alexander  Gault,  36; 
Charles  Kuhn,  6  mo;  Japheth  Lord,  31.  3d. — Ed- 
ward Wood,  5  weeks ;  Maynard  Wheeler,  22  ;  Levi 
Moore,  35  ;  Abigail  Luce,  30 ;  Male  child  of  James 
Tennat,  1  week.  4th. — Andrew  Townsend  ;  Mary 
Ann  Roomey,  13  mo  ;  Horace  Femio,  4  mo ;  Female 
child  of  George  R.  Rea,  15  days.  5th. — Joshua  Kim- 
| ball,  10  mo;  Thomas  Greene  Hubbard,  5  ;  Robert 
Scott:  William  Austin  jr,  14;  Alice  Norman,  74 ;  Ho- 
nora  Dunnake,  14  days  ;  Anne  Elcock,  9  days  ;  Eliza 
Parkerson,  26.  6  th. — Elizabeth  P«.eed,  12  mo  ;  Esther 
Hollis,  70  ;  James  Donnnison,  55  ;  Stephen  Jones,  80  ; 
William  Alline,  55  ;  Jane  F.  Emmes,  19  ;  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Pitman,  5  2-3  ;  William  Dillaway,  2.  7th.— John 
Cassey,  40  ;  Mary  J.  Woodbury,  2  ;  Henry  S.  Kent,  2 
1-2.     8th.—  Sussana  Weeks,  42. 

Infantile,  7 — Liver  Complaint,  2 — Quinsey,  1 — Con- 
sumption, 4 — Stillborn,  1 — Canker,  2 — Jaundice,  1 — 
Dysentery,  2 — Bilious  Fever,  1 — Dropsy  on  the  Brain, 
1  —  Teething,  I — Croup,  1 — Old  Age,  2 — Dropsy,  1  — 
Fits,  2 — Bursting  of  Blood  Vessel,  1 — Childbed,  1 — • 
Lung  Fever,  1 — Cholera  Morbus,  1 — Intemperance,  1. 
City  Poor,  2. 

To  Physicians. 

1\JW ARSH  k  CAPEN,  (at  their  Book  and  Stationary 
lYJL  Store,  No.  362,  Washington-Street,)  have  from 
the  Manufacturer,  a  constant  supply  of  Portable  Elec- 
trical Machines,  peculiarly  constructed  for  Physicians. 
These  Machines  being-  vert-  liyht  and  closeiv  incased, 
together  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  cannot  faij 
to  suit  the  Faculty,  in  every  respect. 

They  have  also,  Thermometers  proper  for  Chemical^ 
Botanical,  Surgical,  Brewers\  Disiilltts*,  Sugar- It ejin~ 
ew',  Dyers'',  Bathing,  and  Marine  purposes,  made  ii» 
the  neatest  manner.  Oct.  11. 

Medical  School  in  Boston. 

THE  Medical  Lectures  of  Harvard  University  will 
commence  iu  Boston  on   the   third  Wednesday  in 
November. 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  Dr  WAH.R.KK. 
Chemistry,  by  Dr  Gorham. 

Midwifery  and  Med.  Jurisprudence,  by  DrCtiANNUYG., 
Materia  Medica,  by  Dr  Bigelow. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr  Jackson. 
Gentlemen  attending  the  Medical  Lectures,  are   ad- 
mitted gratuitously  to  the  surgical  operations  and  clini- 
cal practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital., 

Oct.  IE 
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NOTES 

JED  DR  MINER'S  ESSAY  ON  TYPHUS-SYNCOPALI5. 
{Concluded  from  page  86.) 
28.  It  would  be  a  piece  of  affectation  to  pass 
in  entire  silence,  the  great  excitement  which 
Sinking- Typhus,  in  common  with  every  othei 
malignant  epidemic,  has  at  different  times  pro- 
duced in  the  public  mind.  The  various  and 
clashing  opinions  upon  this  subject,  among  those 
who  are  strangers  to  Sinking- Typhus,  or  who 
have  rarely  seera  a  case  of  it,  are  well  known  ; 
and  more  obloquy  and  abuse  have  been  cast  up- 
on the  physicians,  who  have  extensively  and 
skilfully  practised  in  this  disease,  than  in  any 
other  that  has  appeared  in  our  country,  the  Yel- 
low-Fever not  excepted.  The  ferment  may  be 
traced  to  several  combined  causes. 

First — Many  Physicians  are  extremely  reluc- 
tant in  acknowledging  themselves  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  any  subject  that  materially  con- 
cerns their  profession,  or  in  allowing  that  oth- 
ers have  had  more  extensive  experience  in  any 
important  branch  than  themselves.  They  who 
have  not  practised  extensively  in  malignant  ep- 
idemics, can  never  realize  how  essentially  dis- 
eases of  the  same  name  and  nosological  charac- 
ter, vary  in  their  malignant,  from  their  milder 
and  more  common  form,  and  how  the  effects  of 
medicines  vary  in  these  different  circumstances. 
Secondly — The  most  malignant  diseases  in 
kind,  are  sometimes  so  slight  in  degree,  (Plague, 
Yellow-Fever,  and  Cynanche,  for  instance,)  that 
they  are  often  known  to  yield  under  very  inert 
practice,  under  improper  practice,  and  some- 
times to  recover  spontaneously. 

Thirdly — Much  confusion  arises  from  names, 
almost  every  acute  febrile  disease  at  the  present 
day,  being  usually  called  Typhus,  a  term  which 
was  formerly  restrained  to  nervous,  or  putrid 
fevers.  But  we  now  find  Cullen's  Synochus, 
(the  fevers  of  the  sub-putrid  type,)the  Spotted- 
Fever  of  New-England,  Pneumonia-typhoides, 
Cynanche-maligna,  nervous-fever,  putrid-fever, 
&x.  all  frequently  mentioned  under  one  name, 
and  considered  as  a  mathematical  unity,  so  that 
when  we  hear  that  a  person  at  a  distance  is  la- 
boring under  Typhus,  or  the  fever,  we  have  on- 
ly to  guess  what  is  the  real  disease.  No  judg- 
ment therefore  from  a  given  name,  can  be  form- 
ed of  the  propriety  of  any  given  method  of  treat- 
ment. Since  then  Typhus  is  used  as  a  generic 
name,  we  ought  to  inquire  what  specie,?  is  meant. 
Is  it  nervous-fever,  putrid-fever,  bilious-fever, 
sinking  fever,  &c.  should  be  the  question,  if  we 
would  expect  any  thing  like  a  definite  answer. 

Fourthly — A  great  difficulty  arises  from  mix- 
ing in  a  desultory    manner,  and    without  a  fixed 


would  in  many  other  fevers,  by  an  active  emet-|      To  sum  up  all  in  a  few    words — The    public 


ic  or  cathartic.  If  the  disease  is  Typhus  Synco 
palis,  in  its  severe  form,  he  will  then  be  sure  to 
sink  the  patient  again.  This  requires  more  stim- 
ulants, and  the  patient  is  alternately  stimulated 
and  reduced,  till  a  fatal  coma  or  sinking  ends 
the  scene.  Excitants  have  been  used  beyond  all 
bounds,  the  patient  is  lost,  and  the  practice 
brought  into  disrepute,  and  clamor  raised  against 
stimulants.  The  truth  is,  no  one  course  has 
been  properly  followed,  and  closely  adhered  to, 
but  the  patients  have  sunk  irretrievably,  under 
a  vacillating  and  heterogeneous  intermixture  of 
exciting  and  reducing  agents.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  this  is  a  new  disease,  and  not  describ- 
ed, at  least  systematically,  by  any  foreign  author. 
Fifthly — The  false  notion  of  the  necessity    of 


mind  is  principally  agitated,  and  the  dispute  is 
chiefly  carried  on,  by  two  descriptions  of  physi- 
cians ;  by  those  practitioners  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed the  disease  in  its  most  malignant  form, 
and  by  those  who  have  never  adopted  and  pur- 
sued any  regular  course  of  treatment.  Hot-Ty- 
phus, or  the  sub-putrid  type,  [See  Essay  on 
Type,]  often  wears  itself  out,  and  the  patient 
recovers  occasionally  under  any  practice ;  but 
there  is  not  an  instance  to  be  found,  in  the  annals 
of  medicine,  of  a  malignant  epidemic  ©f  the  ner- 
vous type,  being  successfully  treated  by  any  oth- 
er plan  than  that  of  a  regular  exciting  AfvD  sup- 
porting course  of  medication.  This  is  the  on- 
ly treatment  which  has  ever  succeeded,  and  met 
the  approbation    of  all  able    practitioners,  from 


evacuating  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,   Hippocrates  to  the  present  day. 


whether  they  are  morbid  or  healthy,  or  wheth 
er  there  are  any  specific  indications  for  this  pro- 
cess or  not,  or  whatever    may    be    the    general 
condition  or  diathesis  of  the  patient,  or  the   idea 
that  such  evacuations  are    always   necessary,  to 
increase  the  susceptibilit}  to  stimulants    and   to- 
nics, and  rouse  the  vital  energies  of  the  patient, 
or  the  groundless  theoretical  apprehension   that 
the  continued  use  of  stimuli,  in  acute  atonic   dis- 
eases, will    occasion   dangerous   excitement,   or 
will  be  liable  to  produce  what  is   called  indirect 
debility,  because  such    might   be    the    effect    in 
health,  are  generally    urged    in  justification    of 
such  a  course,  by  those  who  have  not  the    posi- 
tive experience  to  the  contrary,  even  in  the  se- 
verest and  most  threatening   cases.     Every    ur- 
gent case,  is  irretrievably  lost  under  such  treat- 
ment, however  freely  excitants  and   tonics    may 
be  employed  in  the  end.     When   the    attack   is 
mild  and  insidious,  the    real   danger   is    usually 
misapprehended,  till  violent  symptoms  are    pro- 
duced by  an  ill-timed  emetic  er  cathartic,  or  till 
the  final  sinking  of  a  critical  period  ;    and    then, 
however  much  a  free  and  decisive  use  of  stimu- 
lants may  palliate  the  symptoms,  yet  the  patient 
is  often  incapable  of  being  raised  ;  and  in  this  set 
of  cases  likewise,  death  too  often  is  the  ultimate 
result. 

Both  these  sets  of  cases  are  therefore  adduc- 
ed by  the  sceptical,  in  evidence  of  the  inefficacy 
of  stimulants  ;  and  their  supposed  injurious  or 
noxious  effects,  are  subsequently  inferred  by  the 
observation  of  a  third  set  of  cases,  which  com- 
mence in  the  same  manner  as  the  second,  but 
which  in  reality  are  so  moderate,  as  to  recover 
under  a  mere  placebo  treatment,  or  no  treatment, 
or  even  in  defiance  of  a  moderately  depleting 
and  evacuating  course,  without  the  aid  of  any 
kind  of  stimuli. 

It  is  believed  however,,  that  much  the    great- 
est difficulty  arises,  from  the  theoretical   specu 


NOSOLOGICAL    MISTAKES. 

Sporadic  cases  of  Typhus-Syncopalis  are  rare- 
ly recognized  by  such  as  have  not  met  with  this 
fever  as  an  epidemic.  They  are  therefore  al- 
most always  called  by  a  wrong  name,  and  consi- 
dered as  being  some  other  disease.  The  list  of 
morbid  affections  to  which  Sinking-typhus  has 
been  supposed  to  belong  is  large  ;  yet  it  would 
be  easy  to  specify  cases,  in  which  it  has  been 
called  by  each  of  the  following  names. 

Affection  of  the  head  and  stomach,  Angina- 
pectoris,  Apoplexy,  Cholera,  Colic,  Convulsions, 
Debility,  Delirium-tremens,  Gall-stone  or  Spas- 
modic-Jaundice, Hydrocephalus-internus,  Hydro- 
thorax,  Hypochondriasis,  Hysteria,  Intoxication, 
Marasmus,  Palsy,  Palpitation,  active  Phrenitis, 
Quick-consumption, Rheumatism, Sick- head-ache, 
Sun-stroke,  Syncope,  Tetanus,  Typhus,  (mean- 
ing either  bilious-fever,  nervous-fever,  or  putrid" 
fever,)  Uterine-disease,  Vertigo,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  mistakes,  the 
diagnostics  of  no  disease  are  more  precise  and 
definite,  than  those  of  Typhus-SynCopalis. 
Though  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  be  traced 
at  a  single  visit,  yet  by  careful  watching  through 
the  whole  course,  (except  when  the  patient  fails 
in  the  first  paroxysm,)  there  will  always  be 
found  a  certain  combination  of  symptoms,  that 
cannot  leave  the  least  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a 
physician,  who  has  the  slightest  talent  at  dis- 
crimination. 


plan,  various  and  opposite  modes  of  practice,  nations  of  gentlemen,  who  have  never  witnessed 
Discredit  is  thus  brought  upon  al! ;  for  no  one  any  very  malignant  cases  through  their  whole 
has  had  a  fair  trial.  When  a  practitioner  is  course.  A  casual  visit  in  consultation,  can  afford 
called  to  a  sinking  case,  his  first  attempt  is  usu-  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  general  truth  of  symptoms, 
ally  to  rouse  the  system  with  external  and  or  of  the  powers  and  effects  of  a  proper  course 
internal  stimulants.  After  the  immediate  dan-  of  medication.  [See  the  author's  Essay  on  Ex- 
ger  from  the  sinking  is  overcome-  he  next  perience.  in  essays  on  fevers,  and  other  medi- 
thinks  of  clearing  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  helcAL  subjects.] 


TREATMENT  OF  CYNANCHE  TRACHEALIS. 

By  W.  Mackenzie,  Prof.  Anat.  and  Surg.  Glasgow. 

The  general  symptoms  of  croup,  the  extreme 
danger  of  the    disease,  the   frequent   inefficacy 
even  of  the  most  active  and   best  directed  treat- 
ment, and  the  striking  appearances  on  dissection, 
are  familiar  to   every    practitioner.      There   is 
one  fact,  however,  in  the  history  of  this  disease, 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  noticed  by  authors  on 
the  subject ;  and  one  means  of  treatment,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  successful  in  my  own  hands 
and  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  I  first    re- 
ceived my   information    of  its    utility,  which,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  has  not  come  into  gene- 
ral use. 

The  fact  to  which  I  refer  is,  that  the  exuda- 
tion of  fibrin  very  frequently  commences  on  Ihe 
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surface  of  the  tonsils,  thence  spreads  along  the 
arches  of  the  palate,  coats  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  velum  paiati,  sometimes  surrounds  and 
encloses  the  uvula;  and  at  last  descending-,  cov- 
ers the  internal  surface  of  the  pharynx  and  oeso- 
phagus, the  larynx  and  trachea.  That  this  is 
the  frequent  progress  of  the  fibrinous  exudation 
I  am  convinced,  from  the  careful  and  repeated 
observation  of  the  phenomena  during  life  and 
upon  dissection. 

What  is  of  much  more  importance,  however, 
than  the  observation  of  a  pathological  fact,  is 
the  ascertained  efficacy  of  a  means  of  cure  for 
this  disease.  Not  merely  h,,ve  1  repeatedly 
found  the  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  completely  successful  in  removing  the  fi- 
brinous crust  covering  the  tonsils,  velum,  and 
uvula,  but  I  had  been  led  to  attribute  the  rapid 
alleviation  and  ultimate  removal  of  all  the  other 
symptoms  to  this  remedy  ;  even  in  cases  in 
■which,  from  the  severity  and  peculiar  signs  of 
the  complaint,  1  had  no  doubt  that  fibrin  had  al- 
ready exuded  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea. 

The  solution  which  I  employ  is  a  scruple  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
By  means  of  a  large  camel-hair  pencil,  this  so- 
lution is  to  be  freely  applied  once  or  twice  a 
day,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
to  the  whole  lining  membranes  of  the  fauces. 
The  surface  of  the  tonsils,  or  wherever  else  the 
fibrinous  crust  is  actually  in  view,  will,  of  course, 
be  particularly  attended  to  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  push  the  pencil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx. 

This  remedy,  so  far  from  being  productive  of 
any  irritation,  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  and 
temporary  one  attending  its  employment,  uni- 
formly alleviates  the  symptoms  of  croup  ;  such 
as  the  difficult  respiration,  the  barking  cough, 
and  the  peculiar  anxiety  of  the  little  patient.  It 
has  evidently  such  an  effect  upon  the  diseased 
surfaces,  both  those  which  it  actually  touches 
and  those  which  are  contiguous,  as  to  induce 
them  to  throw  off  the  false  membrane  by  which 
they  are  covered,  and,  it  appears,  also  to  pre- 
vent the  further  progress  of  exudation. 

USE  OF  TURPENTINE  IN  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

Dr  Kinneir  has  published  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject in  which  the  good  effects  of  this  practice 
are  very  strongly  stated.  This  remedy  has  ma- 
ny strong  friends,  and  many  opponents.  We  ex- 
tract Dr  K.'s  mode  of  prescribing  it. 

The  mode  of  administering  the  ol.  terebinthi- 
aa;  in  one-ounce  doses,  as  tried  by  Professor  Ha- 
milton and  others,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  injudi- 
cious one.  From  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  rec- 
tified oil  in  mist,  omygdal.  or  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  syrup  and  an  ounce  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, in  the  form  of  a  draught,  should  be  exhibit- 
ed after  bleeding  and  purging,  every  three  or 
four  hours,  until  a  considerable  abatement  of 
the  pain  and  other  symptoms  take  place.  It 
will  be  rarely  requisite  to  repeat  the  draught 
more  than  two  or  three  times.  Should  the 
symptoms  return,  the  medicine  may  again  be  re- 
sorted to.  In  this  manner  the  remedy  has  been 
frequently  prescribed  by  myself  and  others,  with 
the  happiest  results.  The  above  draught,  in 
general,  has  seemed  to  relax  the  intestines,  or 
at  least,  to  sustain  the  cathartic  operation  pro- 
ceed by  preceding  remedies.    It  has  been  but 


rarely  rejected  by  the  stomach.  In  every  in- 
stance of  puerperal  fever,  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men with  tepid  oil  of  turpentine,  is  (1  think)  ad- 
visable, as  1  have  frequently  known  females  ex- 
press, in  the  most  forcible  terms,  the  extraordi- 
nary and  almost  instantaneous  diminution  of  pain 
which  they  have  experienced  from  its  applica- 
tion.— London  Medical  and  Phusical  Journal. 


ON  RESUSCITATION  FROM  DROWNING, 

WITH  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  APPLYING  HEAT. 

Communicated  for  the  Medical  Intelligencer, 

BY    DR    AMASA    TROWBRIDGE. 

The  best  method  to  restore  persons  when  life 
is  suspended  by  drowning,  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  many  individuals  and  humane  societies. 
Notwithstanding  the  minute  and  scientific  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  given  the  subject,  the 
success  for  resuscitating  has  advanced  but  little  ; 
the  most  salutary  methods  are  but  little  known, 
or  put  in  operation.  The  attention  that  has 
been  paid  the  subject  has  not  been  rewarded  by 
proportionate  improvements. 

The  great  mass  of  mankind,  believe,  that,  if  a 
drowned  person  is  recoverable,  common  and  ob- 
vious methods  will  succeed;  if  irrecoverable,  all 
the  efforts  of  the  most  refined  science  will  fail. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  why  a  person  who  has 
been  under  water  an  hour  has  been  soon  resus- 
citated, and  another  who  has  been  under  ten 
minutes,  after  three  hours  exertion,  and  under 
the  same  process,  should  not  recover. 

We  know  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
irritability  of  the  systems  of  different  persons, 
and  when  life  is  suspended,  it  is  not  with  every 
person  again  recalled  with  equal  ease  :  the  hopes 
of  recovery  are  less  in  proportion  to  the  time  a 
person  has  been  immersed  and  the  degree  of  cold- 
ness of  the  water,  and  after  remaining  20  min- 
utes, there  is  but  small  hopes  to  justify  exertions. 
Instances  are  recorded,  where  recovery  has  fol- 
lowed after  immersion  for  sixteen  hours.  Med- 
ical records  are  full  of  surprising  facts  which 
require  more  than  ordinary  faith  to  admit.  On 
occasions  of  this  nature,  the  cause  of  human- 
ity calls  for  every  rational  exertion  ;  let  every 
attempt  be  made,  and  should  they  fail,  let  the 
practitioner,  at  least,  deserve  success. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  from  drowning, 
has  occasioned  much  speculation  and  controver- 
sy. Some  have  contended  that  the  lungs  were 
filled  with  water,  which  suffocated  by  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  air  :  to  demonstrate  this  fact 
animals  have  been  immersed  in  colored  fluids, 
and  the  lungs  were  tinged  with  the  same  col- 
ors. All  allow  that  water  enters  the  trachea 
and  lungs,  but  by  admitting  this  fact,  they  do 
not  admit  that  it  is  the  cause  of  death:  they  sup- 
pose that  when  it  is  found  in  the  lungs,  it  passed 
in  after  death.  In  health,  the  slightest  irritation 
of  any  fluid,  produces  a  stricture  in  the  trachea, 
and  prevents  the  access  of  the  fluid;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  epiglottis  is  raised  to  ad- 
mit a  fluid,  until  the  last  feeble  and  convulsive 
actions  of  the  diaphragm  and  large  muscles  con- 
cerned in  inspiration,  take  place  :  we  can  easily 
suppose  that  the  epiglottis  may  be  raised  after 
relaxation  by  the  process  of  death  ;  and  if  so,  flu- 
ids would  be  admitted. 

From  dissections  of  drowned  persons  and  ani- 
mals, it  does  appear  that  water  is  contained  in  the 
trachea  and  lungs.  Death  may  be  attributed  to 
two  causes ;   first,  the  immersed  person  suffers 


by  spasm  produced  in  the  glottis  by  the  access 
of  the  fluid  preventing  respiration  ;  this  accumu- 
lates the  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and  consequently  prevents  the  return  from  the 
veins  ;  congestions  in  the  system  follow,  and  if 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  soon  renewed,  the 
blood  not  only  coagulates  in  the  veins,  but  in 
the  capillary  system  and  extremities  of  the  arte- 
ries :  this  would  depend  much  on  the  length  of 
time  of  immersion,  and  degree  of  cold  surround- 
ing the  body.  The  stoppage  of  respiration  soon 
produces  death,  and  1  have  said,  that  the  time  is 
various  from  thp  different  irritability  of  different 
persons.  Apoplexy  and  congestions  in  the  brain, 
as  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  death, 
would  not  be  likely  to  take  place  till  the  princi- 
ple of  life  was  entirely  suspended, — tiil  death 
had  pervaded  the  whole  system,  the  blood  in 
the  brain,  heart,  and  large  arteries,  would  be 
the  last  to  coagulate,  here  would  be  the  last  re- 
mains of  excitability. 

The  first  change,  then,  produced  by  drown- 
ing, consists  in  stoppage  of  respiration,  and  the 
consequent  distenlion  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart;  our  first  efforts  should  be  to  restore  the 
action  of  the  iungs,  which  will  alone  relieve  the 
over-distended  ventricle  ;  and  if  the  excitability 
of  the  extreme  arteries,  capillary  system,  and 
veins,  can  be  restored,  or  increased  to  a  healthy 
standard,  reanimation  may  follow. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  different  opinions 
which  have  been  offered  on  this  subject,  or  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  the  va- 
rious views  have  produced  in  the  mode  of 
treatment. 

Too  much  delay  in  finding  a  suitable  place 
for  the  body,  in  procuring  means  for  the  appli- 
cation of  warmth,  and  for  apparatus  to  inflate 
the  lungs,  &.C.  &c.  has  induced  me  to  make  a 
tew  remarks  and  bring  to  notice,  and  into  use, 
an  apparatus  which  can  be  ready,  and  used  at 
any  minute  and  at  any  place  where  the  body 
may  be  found.  My  process  is  calculated  for 
those  who  are  generally  called  on  to  assist  in 
cases  of  suspended  animation  ;  yet  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  community  in  general,  as  the  apparatus 
to  be  usedcan  be  kept  in  villages,  settlements,  and 
neighborhoods,  contiguous  to  ponds,  rivers,  and 
bodies  of  water,  where  accidents  of  this  nature 
often  occur ;  and  any  person  of  common  under- 
standing may  soon  learn  the  manner  of  using  it. 

On  receiving  the  body,  let  it  be  divested  of 
all  wet  clothing,  and  wiped  dry  ;  while  this  is 
doing,  (under  an  impression  that  there  is  more 
or  less  water  in  the  trachea  and  lungs,)  let  the 
body  be  suspended  by  the  feet,  and  press  with 
the  hands  against  the  diaphragm.  In  cases  of 
partial  resuscitation,  and  when  death  finally 
takes  place,  there  appears  to  be  a  convulsive 
action  of  the  lungs  and  difficult  inspirat.on  ; 
probably  from  the  quantity  of  fluid  remaining  ia 
the  lungs  :  the  powers  of  the  system  being  fee- 
ble, this  offending  body  may  in  this  case  be  the 
cause  of  death,  after  reanimation  has  commenced. 

The  application  of  a  suitable  degree  of  heat 
and  friction  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  extremities;  and  inflating  the 
lungs  with  warm  air  mixed  with  vapor  from  hot 
alkali,  artificial  breathing,  aad  stimulating  cor- 
dials introduced  into  the  stomach,  are  the  most 
important  means  to  be  used.  The  following 
plans  to  effect  these  objects,  can  be  made  mor§ 
effectual  than  any  which  I  have  known. 
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To  apply  Heat. — Be  provided  with  a  woollen 
sack, seven  ieet  long  and  three  broad,  made  tight 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  leathern  tube  passing  out 
two  feet  long,  of  two  inch  caliber;  let  the  up- 
per pari  of  the  sack,  near  its  edge,  on  the  inside, 
be  lined  with  velvet,  and  a  worsted  string  put  in, 
so  that  it  can  be  drawn  close  round  the  neck  of 
the  patient  ;  let  there  be  an  opening  on  each 
side,  sufficiently  large  for  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  and  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  friction  ;  this 
should  be  done  with  a  dry  flannel  cloth,  or  a 
coarse  woollen  glove.  Be  provided  with  Jen- 
Ding's  apparatus  for  a  vapor  bath,  made  ©f  sheet 
iron,  with  a  tube  two  feet  long  and  one  inch 
caliber,  with  a  stop-cock,  a  gill  of  alcohol,  and 
a  lantern  with  a  lighted  candle. 

On  receiving  the  body,  stripped,  and  wiped 
dry,  place  it  in  the  sack.  Tie  the  leathern  tube 
passing  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sack,  to  the 
tube  of  the  vapor  machine.  Fill  the  cup  in  the 
base  of  the  machine,  with  alcohol,  and  touch  it 
with  the  lighted  candle  :  the  vapor,  or  gas,  pass- 
es into  the  sack,  and  around  the  body  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  gives  a  very  agreeable  and  invigorat- 
ing warmth,  without  moisture.  The  whole  of 
this  application  can  be  made  in  two  minutes,  as 
much  heat  let  on  as  is  wanted,  and  regulated  at 
pleasure.  If  a  room,  bed,  matrass,  &c.  can  be 
obtained  without  loss  of  time,  improve  them  ;  if 
not,  the  body  may  be  placed  on  the  ground,  on 
boards,  or  any  other  dry  substance,  and  vour  re- 
storative process  carried  on,  till  other  means  are 
furnished  :  remember,  that  time  is  important  at 
this  juucture ;  a  few  minute's  delay,  loses  the 
patient. 

Inflating  the  Lungs— This  can  be  best  effect- 
ed by  a  bellows  communicating  with  a  flexible 
pipe  introduced  into  the  larynx;  or  if  this  cannot 
be  readily  done,  through  an  aperture  made  be- 
tween the  rings  of  the  trachea.  It  is  folly  to 
depend  on  blowing  with  the  mouth,  or  through 
a  quill  or  pipe  ;  the  accumulation  of  froth,  and 
mucous,  will  prevent  a  full  inflation  of  the  lungs 
in  this  way.  The  bellows  recommended  by  Dr 
Hunter  in  his  Philosophical  Transactions,  is  the 
best:  but  the  small  common  ones  will  answer 
very  well.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing  salu- 
tary gases  with  atmospheric  air,  a  leathern  tube 
may  be  fastened  near  the  opening  in  the  under 
part  of  the  bellows,  and  to  a  bottle  containing 
the  gas  ;  when  the  bellows  is  filled,  some  of  this 
gas  would  be  received  with  the  atmospheric  air. 
and  be  thrown  into  the  lungs.  When  the  air  is 
introduced,  the  thorax  should  be  pressed  and 
the  abdominal  viscera  raised  against  it,  to  change 
in  some  manner  its  capacity  ;  for  when  a  •train'oi 
associated  motions  has  begun,  they  are  often 
continued  from  whatever  point  they  may  have 
commenced.  While  the  lungs  are  thus  stimulat- 
ed, the  stomach,  the  important  organ  with  which 
the  whole  system  so  evidently  sympathies, 
should  not  be  neglected.  By  introducing  a  flex- 
ible tube,  any  stimulating  fluid,  or  cordial,  can 
be  injected.  The  body,  during  this  process, 
should  be  placed  in  a  semi-erect  position. 

The  process  of  reanimating  a  lifeless  body  is 
the  most  interesting  that  the  physician  meets 
with.  Decision,  promptitude,  and  energy,  rnu«t 
attena  every  step  ;  not  so  much  for  theVurnose 
of  doing  a  great  deed,  as  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
ing what  is  necessary,  with  dispatch  and  cor- 
rectness. 


Should  some  fastidious  persons  ask  an  apology 
for  my  pubiicly  approaching  this  important  sub- 
ject, they  may  receive  for  answer,  because  no- 
thing is  more  nee<led,  and  the  subject  has  been 
too  much  neglected  by  those  better  qualified. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  Oct.  3,  1 825. 


st  vitus'  dance. 

There  has  been  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  physi- 
cians in  investigating  this,  more  than  almost  any  other 
disease.  The  description  that  was  given  of  it  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  has  been  repeated  by  almost  every  au- 
thor who  has  written  upon  it  since.  The  disease  un- 
doubtedly depends  on  the  same  cause  now  that  it  did 
then ;  this  was  said  to  be  debility,  which  is  a  very  con- 
venient term  ;  its  vagueness  is  well  adapted  to  corres- 
pond with  the  obscurit}'  of  the  ideas  to  which  it  is  often 
applied.  If  it  be  debility,  it  is  a  kind  which  can  no 
more  be  removed  by  tonics,  than  Ave  can  successfully 
oppose  that  which  arises  from  infarcted  viscera  by  bark. 
Nothing  is  more  trifling  and  indiscriminate  in  the  re- 
cords of  medicine,  than  the  treatment  which  has  been 
recommended  for  relieving  chorea.  The  purgative 
plan  has  certainly  been  the  most  successful,  and  at- 
tended with  the  least  danger  of  a  relapse.  The  most 
active  articles  have  been  the  most  useful ;  otherwise  a 
choice  is  of  little  importance.  In  the  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Journal,  and  in  Ur  Hamilton's  volume,  there  are 
many  cases  of  well  conducted  and  successful  treatment 
by  this  plan.  There  was  no  necessity  for  following  the 
purgatives  by  tonics.  The  efforts  of  nature,  after  she  is 
properly  relieved  from  the  load  of  morbid  action  that 
has  accumulated  in  the  bowels  of  the  patient,  is  usual- 
ly sufficient  to  restore  to  the  system  the  general  health, 
with  rapidity  and  effect. 


ACIDITY. 

An  acid  acrimony  may  be  occasioned  either  by  laxi- 
ty and  debility  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  or  by  an  ex- 
cess of  ascescent  food.  When  digestion  is  imperfect, 
acidity  is  the  consequence,  though  no  such  process  as 
fermentation  has  preceded.  The  food  of  children  is  for 
the  most  part  of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  readily  turns 
sour  in  the  stomach,  if  the  body  be  any  way  disordered  ; 
hence  most  of  their  complaints  are  accompanied  with 
evident  signs  of  acidity, — as  green  stools,  griping  pains 
in  the  bowels,  &c.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  a  pre- 
vailing acid  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  disorders  among 
children  ;  but  acidity  in  their  stomach  is  oftener  an  ef- 
fect than  a  cause  of  their  complaints.  It  is  not  acidity, 
but  its  excess  that  does  harm,  and  this  is  always  a  con- 
sequence of  some  error  in  diet  or  deficiency  in  the  pow- 
ers of  digestion. 

Redundant  acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be 
known  by  sourness  of  the  eructations,  frequent  pain 
in  the  stomach,  flatulence,  and  griping  pains  in  the 
bowels,  there  is  costiveness,  paleness  of  the  skin,  itch- 
ing comes  on,  pustules  appear,  and  a  train  of  nervous 
symptoms  soon  follows.  In  diseases  peculiar  to  child- 
ren, there  are,  for  the  most  part,  symptoms  of  an  excess 
of  irritation  ;  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  stomach  is 
disordered,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  contracted,  and 
convulsive  fits  follow. 

As  this  is  frequently  a  cause  of  great  mortality  among 
children,  we  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  its  treatment, 
nor  too  early  in  the  use  of  remedies,  for  if  neglected,  it 
is  likely  to  end  in  some  obstinate  or  incurable  disease. 
rTo  commence  with,  then,  children  if  not  too  feeble, 
should  be  exercised  more  and  fed  less.  Twice  as  ma- 
il) die  in  consequence  of  pampering  and  feeding  upon 
delicacies,  as  from  want,  neglect  or  acute  disease. 


If  medicine  must  be  employed,  let  it  be  done  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  physician.  Paregoric  and 
mint  drops,  the  grand  remedies  in  which  nurses  on  all 
occasions  put  their  trust,  are  improper  articles  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  efficient  doses,  in  the  commencement  of  a 
majority  of  disorders  that  are  peculiar  to  children.  Cas- 
tor oil,  the  most  potent  article  in  the  nurse's  materia 
medica,  and  her  last  resort  in  cases  of  emergency, 
is  also  objectionable  where  there  is  acidity  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels. — This  complaint  is  not  peculiar 
to  children,  nor  does  it  always  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  food.  It  is  a  mark  of  disordered  digestion,  and  may 
proceed  from  many  different  causes.  Curdled  milk 
ejected  is  a  popular  and  decisive  proof  of  a  sour  sto- 
mach. But  this  is  often  fallacious  ;  for  the  stomach  of 
an  infant  will  curdle  milk,  when  the  nicest  test  cannot 
detect  the  least  particle  of  acid.  From  all  that  is 
known  upon  this  subject,  it  is  supposed  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  vegetable  acid,  (for  of  this  nature  is  the 
morbid  acid  of  the  stomach,)  are  found  in  food  of  every 
kind,  and  that,  when  their  union  is  destroyed  in  the 
first  periods  of  digestion,  a  new  compound  takes  place. 
Calcareous,  and  magnesian  earths,  only  act  as  pallia- 
tives in  diseases  which  arise  from  acidity  ;  their  cure 
depends  on  strengthening  the  system,  and  invigorating 
the  action  of  the  stomach. 


REPORTS. 


ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  FROM  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

The  foreign  journals  contain  two  recent  in- 
stances of  poisoning,  which  possess  many  points 
of  interest.     Both  were  the  result    of  accident; 

the  subject  of  one  was  Dr  B ,  a  physician  at 

Rennes,  and  that  of  the  other  the  celebrated 
chemist,  M.  Thenard.  Dr  B.  is  one  of  those  ar- 
dent pursuers  of  science  who  volunteer  experi- 
ments in  their  own  persons.  Having  taken  a 
teaspoonful  ot  prussic  acid  in  the  morning  with- 
out inconvenience,  he  took  another  teaspoonful 
after  dinner  :  not  satisfied  with  his  escape,  he 
ventured  to  unite  the  doses,  taking  the  whole 
in  two  portions  after  an  interval  of  a  few  sec- 
onds between  them.  He  thought  it  tasted  a  lit- 
tle stronger  than  his  morning's  dose,  in  fact,  it 
was  a  different  preparation,  but  remarked  '  it 
had  not  hurt  him,  however.'  But  on  walking 
out  of  the  shop,  in  which  he  had  made  this  last 
experiment,  he  felt  an  alarming  kind  of  disturb- 
ance in  his  head  ;  he  returned,  and,  after  utter- 
ing a  few  words  expressive  of  his  apprehensions, 
fell  down  '  comme  s'il  cut  etc  foudroye?  The 
pharmacien,  who  was,  of  course,  in  no  small  tre- 
pidation, gave  him  '  lilium  de  Paracelse''  and  am- 
monia, though  the  teeth  were  so  firmly  closed 
that  very  little  of  either  could  be  administered. 

The  other  symptoms  induced  were  a  continu- 
ally increasing  dyspnoea,  the  respiration  being 
noisy  and  rattling;  coldness  of  extremities,  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth  (from  which  an  odor  ot  bit- 
ter almonds  was  emitted,)  very  small  pulse  in 
the  right  arm,  and  none  in  the  left ;  the  face  and 
neck  red  and  swelled  ;  pupils  fixed  and  dilated  ; 
in  a  word,  the  state  of  a  man  attacked  with  a  fa- 
tal apoplexy.  The  trismus  went  on  increasing 
in  intensity ;  a  violent  but  brief  convulsion  fol- 
lowed, and  the  abdomen,  particularly  the  epi- 
gastric region,  seemed  to  become  rapidly  tume- 
fied. The  treatment  at  this  period  consisted  of 
frictions  with  tincture  of  cantharides  and  pure 
ammonia  ;  compresses  dipped  in  the  same  mix- 
ture, and  large  sinapisms  being  employed  at  the 
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game  time.  An  iron  spoon  was  passed  between 
the  teeth  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  feathers 
of  a  pen  made  to  reach  the  fauces ;  this  excited 
efforts  to  vomit,  by  which  some  dark-colored 
mucus  was  thrown  off.  Attempts  were  now 
made  to  give  the  patient  some,  coffee,  at  first 
alone,  and  afterwards  with  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
Ice  was  applied  to  the  head.  During  this  time 
Dr  B.  frequently  raised  his  thumbs  to  his  mouth, 
as  it  were  automatically. 

After  remaining  in  this  state  four  hours  and  a 
half,  he  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  reason, 
uttering  the  words,  /  have  taken  prussic  acid — / 
recommend  my  son  to  your  care — Give  me  air,  and 
let  me  die.  He  immediately  recognized  those 
around  him,  and  asked  for  some  coffee,  which 
the  state  of  his  mouth  (irritated  by  the  substan- 
ces employed)  would  not  permit  him  to  take. 
The  intellectual  faculties  were  gradually  restor- 
ed ;  but  considerable  djrspnoea  and  very  distinct 
rattle  remained  :  occasional  fits  of  coughing  caus- 
ed the  expectoration  of  small  quantities  of  yel- 
lowish-black mucus,  the  rattle  then  ceasing  for 
a  moment.  Dr  B.  then  himself  caused  sinapisms 
to  be  applied  to  his  feet  and  legs,  and  a  strongly 
purgative  lavement  to  be  administered.  After 
every  stool  a  quantitity  of  gas  was  discharged 
from  his  mouth,  having  a  strong  odor  of  prussic 
acid.  There  was  not  the  least  symptom  of  par- 
alysis. About  six  the  next  morning  he  was  car- 
ried home,  and  he  was  able  to  walk  up  two  pair 
of  stairs  unassisted. 

Dr  B.  was  thirteen  days  before  he  could  go 
out  to  see  his  patients,  during  which  time  the 
dyspnoea  was  frequently  distressing,  particularly 
when  he  turned  in  bed  and  when  he  awoke  in 
the  night.     At  last  he  quite  recovered. 

M.  Toulmouche,  who  is  the  narrator  of  this 
luckless  attempt  to  extend  pharmaceutical  and 
therapeutical  knowledge,  observes,  that  it  illus- 
trates the  great  difference  in  the  different  prep- 
arations of  the  acid.  The  morning  dose  was 
prepared  by  Dr  B.  himself;  the  afternoon  dose 
was  prepared  after  Scheele's  method,  but  the 
double  dose  was  sent  by  M.  Delonde,  and  pur- 
chased of  M.  Vauquelin.  He  observes,  that  the 
first  action  of  the  poison  was  shewn  to  be  on  the 
brain,  of  which  the  nervous  influence  was  sud- 
denly suspended,  the  spinal  nerves  continuing  to 
act.  The  convulsion  which  supervened  he  at- 
tributes to  temporary  irritation  of  the  medulla 
spinalis.  A  very  powerful  action  seemed  to  be 
effected  on  the  organs  of  respiration  ;  and  also 
on  the  kidneys,  for  there  was  more  or  less  sup- 
pression of  urine  for  the  first  four  days.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  M.  T.  advises  that  the  antidote,  if 
there  be  an  antidote,  should  be  introduced  by 
the  nasal  passages. — Rev.  Med.  Fevricr. 


VARXETXES. 


An  Instance  of  Suspended  Animation. — A  labor- 
er who  had  fallen  from  a  scaffolding  in  England,  was 
carried,.apparently  dead,  to  medical  aid,  and  after  means 
had  been  applied  without  success  for  his  recovery,  his 
friends  carried  the  body  home,  with  advice  from  the 
surgeon  to  procure  a  coffin.  A  more  skilful  surgeon 
however,  hearing  the  circumstances,  examined  the 
body,  and  found  heat  enough  to  convince  him  that  the 
vital  spark  was  not  fled.  He  at  first  opened  a  vein  in 
the  arm,  but  no  blood  of  consequence  came  ;  on  draw- 
ing the  scalpel  over  two  branches  of  the  temporal  arte- 
ry" he  hied  profusely.  Before  a  pound  had  flowed  he 
breathed,  and  when  two  pounds  were  drawn,  he  respir- 
ed almost  naturally.  Several  hours  passed  between 
the  time  of  his  fall  and  that  of  the  operation  which  re- 


stored a  fellow  being  to  life.  It  occurred  to  the  sur- 
geon at  the  time,  (and  which  he  found  in  another  simi- 
lar case,)  that  the  blood  remains  in  the  arterial  system, 
in  a  warm  fluid  state,  after  the  superveins  become  near- 
ly empty  ;  and  what  remains  in  them  is  partly  congeal- 
ed from  losing  its  free  caloric  ;  also  that  the  arteries  re- 
tained the  elasticity  and  vital  properties  a  considerable 
time  after  the  veins  have  lost  their  little  contractile 
power  necessary  to  carry  on  tile  circulation. 

Crystalline  Lenses  of  Animals  Employed  as  Mi- 
croscopes.— Dr  Brewster,  so  well  known  to  the  scien- 
tific world,  has  lately  suggested  the  employment  of  the 
crystalline  lenses  of  animals  in  single  microscopes ;  in 
cases  where  high  magnifying  powers  are  required,  no 
artificial  lenses  which  we  can  obtain  being,  as  he  says, 
either  in  their  external  form  or  in  their  internal  structure, 
so  perfect  as  those  which  we  receive  from  the  hand  of 
nature.  The  crystalline  lenses  of  fishes,  from  their  su- 
perior density,  which  renders  them  less  liable  to  injury 
than  others,  are,  Dr  B.  says,  the  best  adapted  to  this 
use  ;  and  the  only  precaution  necessary  for  employing 
them  is  to  place  the  lens  so,  that  its  optical  axis,  and 
the  axis  of  vision  in  the  eye  of  the  observer,  shall  corre- 
spond, which  may  easily  be  done  by  adjusting  the  lens 
to  a  concave  aperture  in  a  small  plate  of  metal,  &c. 
A  lens  thus  disposed  will,  it  is  said,  preserve  its  transpa- 
rency for  some  hours.  In  cases  where  high  magnifying 
powers  are  not  required,  the  crystalline  lenses  of  quad- 
rupeds will,  however,  we  may  add,  be  found  more  con- 
venient than  those  oi'Jishes,  as  embracing  a  larger  field 
of  view,  and  as  they  are  in  general  easily  attainable, 
and  in  situations  where  no  artificial  lens  can  be  procur- 
ed. A  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  frequently  be  of  use 
to  the  naturalist.  Dr  Brewster's  observations  are  con- 
tained in  the   Edinburgh  Journal   of  Science. 

Carnivorous  Plant. — The  Drosera  Rotundifolia 
may  now  be  found  on  Hampstead  Heath  ;  this  unob- 
trusive but  interesting  plant,  appears  to  require  animal 
matter  for  its  nourishment,  and  is  furnished  with  an  ap- 
paratus for  catching  flies  ;  the  leaves  are  radiated  with 
hairs,  on  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  a  brilliant  drop  of 
viscid  fluid,  which,  if  a  fly  touches,  he  becomes  entan- 
gled :  the  filaments  then  curve  towards  the  centre  of 
the  leaf,  bringing  their  prisoner  with  them,  and  holding 
him  there  till  he  wastes  away.  A  plant  kept  free  from 
flies  vegetated  strongly,  but  never  bloomed. — This, 
and  the  D.  Latifolia,  are  the  only  natives  of  the  coun- 
try that  have  this  property  ;  but  several  exotics  require 
this  sort  of  food,  and  some  have  been  successfully 
supplied  with  beef! 


Total  in  the  city— cases  2036— deaths  104— cured 
1678 — relieved  66 — removed  to  Hospital  or  still  sick 
147.      In  1824,  the  whole  number  of  cases  was  1403. 


Mode  of  Preparing  MoxA. — A  preparation  very 
similar  to  the  Chinese  moxa,  and  equally  effectual,  may, 
it  is  said  be  formed  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  nitre  in 
a  quart  of  water,  and  therein  saturating  some  fine  cot- 
ton wadding  ;  which,  being  ofterwards  dried  and  divid- 
ed into  small  parcels,  is  to  be  enclosed  in  paper  cylin- 
ders, about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  in 
height.  This  preparation  burns,  we  are  told,  in  a  very 
slow  and  gentle  manner,  and  only  requires  being  kept 
dry  to  be^at  all  times  fit  for  use.— Boyle  on  Moxa. 

Sickness  in  Nantucket. — A  most  extraordinary 
mortality  among  children  in  this  place  has  prevailed  for 
some  months  past,  and  still  continues  to  sweep  off  num- 
bers every  week.  The  principal  maladies  are  hooping 
cough,  measles,  and  cholera  ;  which  have  generally 
raged  with  a  malignancy  hitherto  unknown,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  published  reports  of  death  this  week,  we 
learn  that  several  have  taken  place,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  not  reached  us.— Nantucket  Inquirer. 

Boston  DrsPENSARY. — The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  Returns  of  the  Physicians  for  1825: — 

Eastern  District,  attended  by  Samuel  Morrill,  M.  D. 
number  of  cases  597— deaths  22,  cured  512,  relieved 
16,  removed  to  Hospital  and  still  sick  45. 

Southern  do.  attended  by  Winslow  Lewis,  jr,  M.  D. 
cases  566— deaths  28,  cured  466,  relieved  8,  removed 
and  still  sick  22,  incurable  cases  9,  births  32. 

Western  da.  attended  by  Geo.  W.  Otis,  M.  D.  cases 
254— deaths  19,  cured  211,  relieved  32,  removed  and 
still  sick  63. 

Northern  do.  attended  by  John  D.  Wells,  M.  D.  cases 
619— deaths  35,  cured  489,  relieved  32,  removed  and 
still  sick  63. 


Small-Pox. — Monsieur  Serres,  a  physician  of  the 
Hospital  of  Pity,  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  method  of 
averting  the  small-pox.  It  consists  in  cauterizing  the 
pustules  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  Voice. — The  voice  bears  a  relation  to  the  pre- 
vailing powers  ;  if  a  man  be  very  secretive  and  sly,  his 
voice  will  be  soft  and  sweet ;  but  if  very  combative, 
firm,  or  courageous,  his  voice  will  be  of  a  stronger  tone. 


Mortality  in  New  Orleans. — There  were  157 
deaths  in  New  Orleans,  during  the  month  of  August. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  October  14  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

October  9. — John  Farris,  9  mo  ;  James  Price,  60  ; 
Jesse  Willis,  ?8  ;  Anna  Richards,  69  ;  Elizabeth  Law- 
son,  65  ;  James  F.  Colston,  9  mo.  10th. — Anthony  W. 
L.  Lumbard,  7  mo  ;  Benjamin  Evans,  6  :  Elizabeth 
Bates,  1 1  weeks  ;  Mary  Earl,  45.  11th. — James  H. 
Barton,  24;  Mary  Donnaho,  2  1-2.  12th.— Patrick 
Dempcy,  21  ;  William  Phillips,  77  ;  William  Waldo 
Thayer,  5  ;  Joseph  Stacy,  28  ;  Jeremiah  Kittridge,  2 
weeks.  13th. — Aaron  Lakin,  2  mo.  14th. — Elizabeth 
Crosby,  31  ;  Zachariah  Johnson. 

Dysentery,  2 — Dropsy  in  the  chest,  1 — Suicide,  or  In- 
sanity, 1 — Decay  of  Nature,  1  —  Consumption,  2 — Fits, 
1 — Croup,  1 — Intemperance,  1 — Bilious  Fever,  1 — Hoo- 
ping Cough,  1 — Accidental,  1 — Pleurisy,  1 — Liver 
Complaint,  1 — Canker,  1 — Drowned,  1. — City  Poor,  2, 

Died — On  Wednesday  morning  the  28th  ult.  at  his 
plantation,  near  Sneedsborough,  Anson  county,  N,  C. 
of  a  bilious  fever,  Dr  John  King,  long  a  distinguished 
practitioner  of  that  State. 

At  Alexandria,  on  the  22d  ult.,  Dr  Elisha  C.  Dick, 
aged  72.  He  was  one  of  the  physicians  who  attended 
Washington  in  his  last  moments. 

In  Paris,  Dr  GoSs,  aged  84. 

At  Windsor,  Dr  Wolcott,  aged  79. 

At  the  U.  S.  Arsenal,  near  Augusta,  Geo.  Dr  T.  P. 
Hall,  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
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Medical  School  in  Boston. 

THE  Medical  Lectures  of  Harvard  University  will 
commence  in  Boston  on   the   third  Wednesday  in 
November. 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  Dr  Warren. 
Chemistry,  by  Dr  Gorham. 

Midwifery  and  Med.  Jurisprudence,  by  DrCnANNiN*. 
Materia  Medica,  by  Dr  Bigelow. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr  Jackson. 
Gentlemen  attending  the  Medical  Lectures,  are   ad- 
mitted gratuitously  to  the  surgical  operations  and  clini- 
cal practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Oct.  11. 


OR  SALE,  a   valuable   SULPHUR   BATH,   with 

stoves  complete.  Inquire  at  the  Office  of  the  Med- 
ical Intelligencer. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ADDENDA 

TO  DR  MIXER'S  TREATISE  0.")  TYPHUS-SYNCOPALIS. 
(See  page  83.) 

Typhus-Syncopalis  has  continued  to  be  the 
prevailing  disease,  and  there  have  not  been  more 
than  one  or  two  weeks  at  a  time  since  March, 
1823,  in  which  it  has  not  been  noticed;  though 
occasionally  for  months,  the  number  of  cases  on 
hand  has  been  so  small,  that  the  aggregate  of 
the  population  was  quite  healthy.  Except  in 
the  cold  autumn  of  1823,  and  in  the  excessively 
hot  summer  of  1825,  when  in  July  the  mercury 
was  for  several  days  many  hours  above  90  deg., 
the  degree  of  mortality  has  been  less,  than  in 
any  other  severe  disease,  to  which  this  section 
of  the  country  is  liable.  The  cases  of  sudden 
and  violent  attack  vary  very  little,  either  in 
their  general  appearance  or  appropriate  treat- 
ment, in  different  seasons  or  years  ;  but  the  in- 
sidious cases,  in  different  years,  and  according  to 
the  complaints  with  which  they  are  frequently 
blended  previous  to  the  accession  of  paroxisms 
of  sinking,  often  assume  a  very  diversified  ap- 
pearance, and  occasionally  admit  of  a  considera- 
ble diversity  of  practice. 

Petecchiae  have  been  very  common  the  pres- 
ent year.  A  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  gums, 
mouth  and  throat,  sometimes  followed  by  a  se- 
vere thrush,  have  been  seen  where  not  a  parti- 
cle of  mercury  had  been  employed.  Among 
children  more  especially,  a  spurious  reaction  of 
only  a  few  hours,  with  stinging  heat,  has  occasi- 
onally appeared  ;  but  generally,  the  coldness 
and  languor  soon  returned.  Several  torpid  in- 
sidious cases  have  been  broken  up  b}'  acrid  eme- 
tics ;  and  in  some  others  of  the  same  kind,  Calo- 
mel and  Opium  have  done  equally  well.  In 
some  neighboring  towns,  but  not  in  this,  the  first 
attack  has  been  so  violent  that  no  modicafien 
has  made  any  permanent  impression,  and  some 
patients  have  been  seen  that  have  died  within 
three  days — one,  in  ten  hours.  Several  of  the 
insidious  cases  of  the  present  year  have  been 
unusually  protracted,  and  have  assumed  some- 
what the  appearance  of  chronic  complaints,  the 
paroxysms  of  sinking  occurring  in  a  severe  de- 
gree only  once  every  seven  days,  though  there 
was  generally  a  moderate  and  obvious  suhsiden- 
tia  every  morning,  or  rather,  every  forenoon. 
Such  cases  have  been  occasionally  protracted, 
especially  under  inefficient  treatment,  eight  or 
ten  weeks,  and  s#me  of  them  have  proved  fatal. 
In  no  disease  is  it  so  necessary  to  meet  every 
symptom  instantly  ;  and  the  paroxysms  of  sinking 
when  periodical,  should  always  be  anticipated, 
by  such  means  as  will  tend  to  prevent  them. 
In  one  point  of  view,  Typhus-syncopalis  differs 
from  every  other  fever,  and  that  is  the  degree 
of  severity  of  the  most  distinctly  marked  Cases. 
As  Darwin  said  of  Cynanche,  it  admits  of  every 
gradation,  from  a  flea-bite  to  the  Piague.  More 
than  half  the  cases  are  usually  so  mild  as  io  re- 
quire but  very  slight  medication,  provided  all 
injurious  measures  are  avoided.  jOjf  Fevers.] 


Typhus-Syncopalis  may  be  defined,   A   Nero- 
ous-fever*  in  which  the  stage  of  reaction  is    "want- 
ing, the  torpid  or  forming  stage  and  the   stage    of 
exhaustion   being    blended    together,  attended  with 
pain  in  the  head  and  vertigo,  and  paroxysms  of  gas- 
tric sinking  ;  and  for  the  most  part,  with  a    cool 
skin  and  a  slow  pulse,  and  an  absence  of  all  feb- 
rile  smell.     Petecchiae,  eruptions   ecchymoses, 
general  suffusion  of  the  capillaries,  coma,  deliri- 
um, palpitation,    interrupted    respiration,  numb- 
ness and  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  ordina- 
ry rubefacients  and  epispastics,  and    sinking   af- 
ter evacuations,  are  much  more  common  than  in 
any  other  febrile  disease.     By  attending   to  these 
symptoms,  it  may  be  more  easily  distinguished  than 
any  other   continued  fever.     Coma    or    delirium 
may  sometimes  be  so  severe    or   so   protracted, 
as  to  overwhelm  or  disguise  every  other  symp- 
tom;    or  the  attack  may  be  so  violent  as  to    de- 
stroy life  in  a  few  hours  ;    and    in  these  circum- 
stances, in  sporadic  cases  there  may  be,  with  the 
inexperienced,  some  hesitation  as  to  the    nature 
and  name  of  the  complaint;    but    on  the  whole, 
there  is  less  liability  to  mistake,  than   in  the    di- 
agnostics of  any  other  acute  fever    with    which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  in  the    ordinary 
course   of  practice.     Dysentery,  Cholera,  Cyn- 
anche,  Catarrh,   Cough,    Pneumonia,   Measles, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  even  common    Typhus, 
are  often  complicated  with   it ;    yet    there  is  al- 
ways some  prominent  symptom  by  which  it  may 
be  determined,  when  the  general  affection   of  the 
system  is  that  of  Typhus-syncopalis. 


DIT  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 

OBf    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 

Treatment   of  the  Various  Modifications  of  Oph- 
thalmia. 

The  first  variety  of  ophthalmia  which  1  shall 
mention,  is  the  ophthalmia  tarsi  ;  the  treatment 
of  which  is  twofold  ;  first,  the  treatment  of  the 
local  affection  itself,  and,  secondly,  the  treatment 
of  the  disorder  of  other  parts  of  the  body  with 
which  it  is  conjoined. 

In  regard  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  eye, 
the  principal  thing  generally  necessary  is  to  ap- 
ply the  citrine  ointment  to  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids occasionally.  The  best  method  of  using  it 
is  as  follows  : — Take  a  small  c;imel's  hair  brush, 
and  having  dipped  it  into  the  softened  ointment, 
pass  it  rapidly  through  the  flame  of  a  candle  or 
lamp,  giving-  it  at  the  same  time  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  to  preven 
the  hairs  of  the  brush  from  being  burnt.     Hav 


ing  thus  melted  the 
over  the  lower  and 


omtment,  smear 
upper    Pd,  aiong  each 


it    lightly 


tar- 


*  No  theory  leads  to  more  exceptionable  practice 
than  that,  which  supposes  sinking-typhus  to  be  origi- 
nally a  gastric  disease.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  hundreds,  and  converted  hundreds  of  mild  in- 
to tedious  and  protracted  cases,  and  into  spurious  bili- 
ous fevers,  'i  hose  physicians  who  avoid  much  vomit- 
ing or  purging1,  and  knovi  how  to  use  Opium  efficiently 
in  substance,  or  by  enema,  are  seldom  much  troubled 
with  vomiting,  and  rarely  mistake  it  for  agastric  or  bil- 
ious-fever. 

See  Essay  on  Type,  and  Essay  on  Stage,  in  Essays 


sal  line.  For  the  most  part,  the  only  thing  be- 
side which  requires  to  be  attended  to  is  to  wash 
away  the  gum  from  the  eye  in  the  morning  with 
warm  water,  for  the  morbid  secretion  acts  as  an 
irritant  to  the  eye,  if  allowed  to  remain.  If  the 
edges  of  the  lids  be  so  much  affected  as  to  be 
thus  strongly  glued  together  io  the  morning,  it 
is  better  to  insert  a  little  fine  Florence  oil  be- 
tween the  lids  at  night,  or  to  apply  a  little  of 
the  zinc  ointment  to  the  tnrsi  ;  but  one  of 
the  best  things  to  prevent  the  glueing  of  the  lids 
is  not  to  overload  the  stomach  at  bed  time,  or 
even  to  disturb  it  during  the  day  by  indigestible 
food.  If  the  patient  does  so,  the  secretion  be* 
comes  more  copious,  and  a  greater  degree  of  ir- 
ntation  is  induced  in  the  eye  ;  indeed  that  gum- 
my secretion  about  the  eye-lids  in  the  morning 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  constant 
signs  of  irritation  of  the  stomach.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  little  laxative  medicine  should  be  giv- 
en if  the  bowels  do  not  act  regularly.  Almost 
all  these  patients  have  a  furred  tongue,  and  slow 
or  irregular  bowels.  The  reason  of  this  is  two- 
fold, either  there  is  a  defective  secretion  of  bile, 
or  the  colon  is  torpid  without  such  a  deficiency, 
a  circumstance  by  no  means  uncommon. 

It  is  of  importance  to   investigate    this   point, 
especially  now  that  mercury  is  so  fashionable  in 
London,  for  there  is  not   the    least   occasion    to 
employ  mercury,  unless  you  have  evidence  of  a 
defective  biliary  secretion,  or  a  depraved  secre- 
tion of  bile  independently  of  the  influence  of  me- 
dicine.    If  you  have    any    doubt   on    the   latter 
point,  give  the  medicine  up  for  a  few  days,  and 
satisfy  yourselves  that  it  is  not    thus    produced, 
since  the  means  which  are  employed,  especially 
mercury,   often   change    the.    character   of  the 
stools.     Then  be  guided    by  the  stools  ;    if  they 
should  show  a  sufficient    quantify    of  bile,  omit 
tbe  mercury,  for  the  fault  then  is  in  the    colon, 
aud  give  some  warm  resinous    aperient,  for   ex- 
ample, a  grain  or  two  of  aloes,  with  the  extract 
of  gentian,  and,  if  necessary,  a  few  grains  of  the 
extract  of  rhubarb;    and  if  these  do  not  operate 
sufficiently,  assist  them  now  and  then  by  a  little 
cold  drawn  castor  oil,  an  excellent  remedy  where 
(he  colon  is  torpid,  arid  torpidity  of  the  colon    is 
often  a  cause  of  torpidity  of  the  liver  itself.     In- 
fusion of  senna  is  a  very  good  measure    in  such 
cases,  especially  when  combined  with  some  bit- 
ter, and  warmed  by  some  aromatic    water,  such 
as  cinnamon.     When  the  stools  show  a  deficient 
j   quantity  of  bile,  you  may  occasionally    give    an 
alterative  dose  ef  mercury  ;    but  as    these  affec- 
tions generally   occur    in    those    persons   called 
strumous,  be  very  careful    to   watch  its   effects, 
for  such  persons  bear  mercury    very    badly    in- 
deed, particularly    if  they  have    light   hair  and 
light  eyebrows.     Give,  for  example,  a  grain    of 
calomel  every  other  night  until    the    stools    be- 
come natural  ;  but  if  you  do  find  (hem  becoming 
green,  chopped,  curdlv,  or  slimy,  omit  the  calo- 
mel for  a  short  time,  and  see  whether  they    be- 
come natural,  for  this  change  in  the  appearance 
is  the  effect  of  the  calomel.     Another  excellent 
preparation  is  the  oxydum  hydrargyri  cinereum, 
or  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  and,  what  is  very 
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extraordinary,  it  is  hardly  ever  used  now ;  give 
a  grain  or  two  of  it  every  other  night  in  similar 
cases.  The  hydrargyria  c.  creta  is  also  a  good 
preparation,  and  so  is  the  notorious  blue  pill, 
when  discreetly  prescribed.  Once  more  1  re- 
peat, only  exhibit  mercury,  where  you  ascertain, 
from  an  accurate  examination,  that  there  is  a 
detective  secretion  of  bile,  and  when  that  be- 
comes sufficient,  leave  off  all  mercurials  instant- 
ly. But  instead  of  doing  this,  some  persons  rec- 
ommend mercury  to  be  continued  in  chronic  af- 
fections, as  long  as  the  stools  appear  unnatural, 
not  knowing  that  mercury  makes  and  maintains 
them  so  in  many  cases.  The  external  and  inter- 
nal glands,  then,  are  apt  to  take  on  a  low  kind 
of  inflammation,  attended  by  mucous  irritation, 
and  the  patient,  if  young  and  weak,  frequent!} 
becomes  a  mass  of  scrofula.  There  is  no  medi- 
cine which  appears  to  me  to  have  so  powerful 
an  influence  in  creating  that  condition  called 
struma,  or  scrofula,  when  given  repeatedly  in 
the  absence  of  all  febrile  symptoms.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  common  cause  of  what  is  calied  strumous 
ophthalmia  itself.  A  third  point  in  the  medical 
management,  is  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  the 
warm  salt  water  bath,  an  excellent  remedy  in 
restoring  the  healthy  functions  of  the  skin,  liver, 
and  bowels.  With  respect  to  the  regimenal 
management,  the  food  should  be  wholesome  and 
nutritious.  Children  should  have  a  meal  of 
bread  and  milk  in  the  morning,  a  meal  of  plain 
animal  food,  and  a  small  quantity  of  vegetables 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  bread  with  milk 
again  in  the  evening;  cakes,  sweetmeats,  fruits, 
and  all  nice  things  being  avoided.  It  is  impor- 
tant even  to  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  veg- 
etables are  dressed,  especially  the  polaloe, 
which  should  be  mealy  throughout  its  whole 
substance,  for  then  it  is  digested  easily  enough  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  digest  than 
an  imperfectly  dressed,  hard,  or  heavy  potatoe. 
Another  point  to  attend  to  is  the  air  which  pa- 
tients breathe,  and  that,  if  possible,  should  be 
pure.  A  breath  of  pure  air  is  at  any  time  bet- 
ter than  a  dose  of  blue  pill.  (A  laugh.)  Plants 
languish  in  a  thick  close  atmosphere,  and  human 
bodies  do  the  same.  The  genuine  cockney, 
therefore,  of  close,  crowded,  contaminated  situ- 
ations, i3  always  a  degenerate  animal.  One  se- 
cret in  the  maintenance  of  health  in  the  metrop- 
olis, is  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Exer- 
cise, indeed,  is  another  important  point,  for  it 
has  great  influence  upon  the  secretions  of  the 
skin,  stoma  ;h,  liver,  and  bowels,and  consequent- 
ly on  the  process  of  digestion.  The  clothing, 
too,  should  always  be  considered  in  our  variable 
climate.  A  very  delicate  child  is  easily  chilled  ; 
the  skin,  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  thereby  be- 
come disordered,  as  an  attack  of  strumous  oph- 
thalmia is  by  no  means  uncommon,  which  is  al- 
ways the  most  difficult  of  cure  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  damp  and  cold.  Sleep  at  early  hours 
is  also  of  more  consequence  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed, for  hardly  any  thing  tends  to  maintain 
th«  associated  disorder  of  the  skin,  stomach,  liv- 
er, and  bowels,  with  this  low  indolent  kind  of  in- 
flammation, more  than  sitting  up  late  at  night. 
Cold  and  improper  food,  with  want  of  early  or 
eufficient  sleep,  are  the  most  common  causes  oi 
ophthalmia  tarsi,  and  should  therefore  be  attend- 
ed to  in  conducting  the  cure. 

Now  as  to  that  modification    of  inflammation 
of  the  eyelids  combined  with  chronic  inflamma- 


tion of  the  conjunctiva,  it  will  generally  yield  to 
a  similar  local  and  regimenal  management. 
Thi9  modification  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
adults,  and  it  is  surprising  how  rapidly  many  pa- 
tients recover  when  treated  in  the  above  man- 
ner. 1  saw  a  lady  who  had  this  form  of  oph- 
thalmia. Her  eyes  were  gummy  and  red,  like 
a  ferret's  ;  she  was  obviously  out  of  health  ;  her 
skin  was  pale,  her  tongue  furred  ;  her  sleep  un- 
sound and  unrefteshing.  and  her  stools  morbid 
and  scanty.  This,  indeed,  is  generally  the  con- 
dition of  patients  with  such  a  chronic  affection. 
On  investigating  the  habits  of  this  patient,  1 
found  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  not  only  for 
the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  but  for  all  the  oth- 
er symptoms.  1  desired  her  to  put  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  quantity  and  kind  of  ail  flu- 
ids and  solids  which  she  took  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  was  an  enormous  quanti- 
ty ;  50  or  60  ounces  of  solids  aud  fluids  was  this 
lady  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  daily.  1  put  her 
upon  a  simple  diet  of  16  ounces  of  food  in  the 
day,  and  the  ophthalmia  disappeared  in  a  very 
short  time.  Patients  themselves  must  mainly 
contribute  to  cure  chronic  affections.  There  is 
very  little  efficacy  in  medicine,  abstractedly 
considered,  in  such  cases.  It  is  only  one  of  ma- 
ny measures,  the  conjunction  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Do  be  hon- 
est in  your  intercourse  with  your  patients.  Re- 
move from  their  mind  that  mysterious  and  mis- 
taken efficacy  which  they  ascribe  to  mere  med- 
ical prescription,  and  teach  them  to  rely  less  on 
medicines,  and  more  on  themselves,  in  the  cure 
of  all  such  affections.  Endeavour  to  correct  ail 
bad  habits.  In  this  chrome  affection,  however, 
a  stimulant  application  sometimes  does  good, 
and,  in  general,  nothing  answers  better  than  a 
weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  al- 
um, or  a  very  minute  proportion  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  water.  Let  the  rule  of  application 
be  the  diminution  of  the  pain.  If  there  be  any 
local  increase  of  pain,  it  does  harm. 
(To  be  continued.) 

BLOOD-LETTING  IN  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

That  children  cannot  bear  much  evacuation  of  blood, 
is  an  opinion  generally  taken  for  granted,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  their  diseases  regulated  accordingly.  That 
this  is  a  wrong  impression,  aud  its  practical  tendency 
injurious,  has  not  only  been  proved  by  the  experience 
of  eminent  physicians,  but  that  practice  governed  by 
the  opposite  principle  is  safe,  and  has  been  to  a  great 
degree  successful.  Children,  from  the  fulness  of  their 
vessels,  and  excitability  of  their  systems,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  affections  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and 
most  of  their  diseases  are  attended  with  an  excess  of 
irritation.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  oftener  re- 
quire strong  depletion.  And  if  they  do  not  at  the  time 
bear  the  loss  of  blood  better  than  adults,  they  undoubt- 
edly recover  with  more  certainty,  and  much  sooner, 
from  its  effects. 

The  prejudice  against  bleeding  in  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion  that  owing 
to  an  extreme  delicacy  and  frailty  of  constitution,  they 
cannot  bear  any  vigorous  impression.  Consequently 
the  usual  practice  in  their  complaints  is  very  ineffi- 
cient— precisely  that  which  may  be  called  neutral,  if 
indeed  it  be  not  more  in  favor  of  the  disease  than  against 
it.  Observation  proves  that  the  contrary  of  this  opin- 
ion is  true.  Children  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life, 
and  the  restoring  powers  of  their  constitutions  are  very 


strong.  They  often  recover  from  trains  of  symptoms 
under  which  adults  sink.  They  have  been  found  liv- 
ing in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  who  had  perished  from 
cold.  They  recover  sooner  than  adults  from  wounds, 
injuries,  and  surgical  operations.  They  also  support 
better  the  operation  of  powerful  medicines,  such  as 
produce  vomiting,  purging,  and  sweating.  They  like- 
wise recover  their  strength  more  rapidly  after  being  re* 
duced  by  disease,  and  depletion,  whether  from  bleed- 
ing or  other  means.  Therefore,  as  long  as  there  is  life 
remaining,  however  discouraging  the  situation  of  the 
patient  may  be,  the  cases  of  children  in  acute  disease 
should  not  be  considered  as  desperate.  But  still  re- 
taining hope,  and  trusting  in  the  restorative  powers  of 
nature,  we  should  continue  to  administer  to  the  differ- 
ent indications  as  they  arise,  even  till  the  last  spark  of 
life  is  extinguished. 


HEALTH    OF  OCTOBER. 

This  month,  as  it  generally  is  in  our  latitude,  has 
been  a  season  of  trial  and  decay  to  the  constitutions  of 
those  who  have  formerly  suffered  from  chronic  disor- 
ders of  the  lungs  or  liver.  Diseases  of  these  organs, 
which  are  consequent  to  exposures  to  sudden  changes 
of  weather,  constitutional  weakness  or  predisposition, 
or  to  the  disgraceful  folly  of  debauchery  and  habits 
of  intemperance,  and  have  been  kept  at  bay  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  the  renovated  strength  with, 
which  nature  in  that  season  defends  all  her  worksr 
have  reappeared  with  their  characteristic  obstinacy, 
and  by  their  regular  course  towards  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, demonstrate  the  intfficacy  of  all  remedies  that 
have  hitherto  been  employed  to  arrest  their  progress. 
Besides  the  increased  aggravation  of  symptoms  in  old 
cases,  which  the  chilly  mornings  and  evenings  of  Octo- 
ber have  seemed  to  induce,  incipient  disorders  of  the 
lungs  and  air  passages  are  making  unusually  rapid 
progress. 

Independently  of  exposures  to  sudden  changes  of 
weather  and  other  causes  commonly  enumerated,  many 
cases  of  serious  disorder  of  some  important  organ,  are 
occasioned  by  impressions  made  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem generally,  through  excitements,  depressions  and 
anxieties  of  mind  alone,  as  all  these  ultimately  tend  to 
exhaust  the  energy  of  the  body  so  far,  that  the  exciting 
causes  of  disease  are  likely  to  take  effect.  In  lar°-e 
towns,  where  there  is  every  facility  for  social  inter- 
course, every  thing  is  in  the  extreme,  and  life  is  an  in- 
tellectual or  physical  fever, — a  state  of  alternate  ex- 
citement and  collapse  is  kept  up,  till  nature  becomes 
exhausted  by  a  constant  stretch  of  exertion,  and  yields 
to  the  attack  of  some  acute  disorder,  or  gradually  sinks 
under  the  weight  of  chronic  disease. 

As  a  preventive  to  pulmonary  disorders,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance;  that  those  who  are  predisposed  to 
them,  maintain  the  general  strength  by  a  nutritious 
diet  and  other  regimenal  means,  and  give  tone  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  by  tepid  and  cool  sponging  or  ablu- 
tion. The  development  of  consumption  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  some  change  in  the  function  of  the  skin,  and 
by  some  consentaneous  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  the  bronchial  pas- 
sages ;  but  the  principal  local  irritation  that  precedes 
an  attack,  is  sometimes  in  the  nleura  or  lunjrs. 


REGIMEN  OF  ASTHMATIC  PERSONS. 
The  diet  of  asthmatics  must  always  be    regu- 
lated according  to  the  state  of  the   system.     In 
the  super-irritative  species,  a  low  diet  should  be 
observed,  and  stimulants,  particularly  wine   and 
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spirits,  should  be  avoided.  In  the  sub-irritative, 
the  diet,  on  the  contrary,  thould  be  nutritious 
and  easy  of  digestion  :  the  ins.de  of  boiled  or 
roast  beef  should  be  preferred,  and  these  vveii 
masticated.  Fermented  liquors  are  bad  in  both 
species,  on  account  of  becoming  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  occasioning  a  disengagement  of  air. 
In  the  former  specis  s,  water  is  the  best  bever 
age  :  but  in  the  iatter,  a  little  brandy  may  be  ad- 
ded, or  gin,  if  the  disease  be  attended  with  a 
scarcity  of  urine. 

Sudden  exposures  from  heat  to  cold,  unwhole- 
some effluvia,  full  meals,  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  agitation,  and  too  much  exercise,  also 
cold  and  foggy,  or  smoky  air,  and  noxious  vapors, 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided ;  the  bowels  are  to 
be  kept  comfortably  open,  and  the  body  is  to  be 
kept  well  clothed,  particularly  with  flannel. 
The  patient  should  likewise  reside  in  a  dry, 
warm,  and  airy  situation. 


REPORTS. 


CASES    OF    TYPHUS-SYNCOPALIS. 

BY  THOMAS  MISER,  M.  D. 

Mrs  C.  B.  aet.  25,  from  some  cause  or  other,  was 
habitually  costive,  seldom  having  a  discharge 
from  the  bowels  oftener  than  once  a  week 
Previous  to  her  attack  in  the  present  instance, 
nothing  had  passed  the  bowels  for  five  days,  du- 
ring vvhich  time,  she  was  engaged  in  attendance 
upon  a  sick  sister,  whose  case  proved  fatal. 
Most  of  this  time,  she  sat  up  during  the  night. 
For  the  last  two  days,  she  was  unquestionably 
in  a  state  of  predisposition,  as  she  complained 
of  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  indispositien  tor  ex- 
ertion, vertigo,  and  various  other  symptoms  usu- 
ally called  hysterical,  such  as  quick  transition 
from  laughing  to  crying,  without  adequate 
cause,  etc. 

July  6th,  1 825.  About  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  while 
collecting  vegetables  in  the  garden,  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  extreme  vertigo,  complete 
blindness  and  deafness,  with  great  distress  and 
faintness  referred  to  the  epigastric  region,  upon 
which  she  immediately  fell  to  the  ground,  in  a 
state  very  near  to  perfect  insensibility.  On  be- 
ing carried  to  the  house,  the  surface  was  observ- 
ed to  be  very  cold  and  pale,  and  there  were  the 
strongest  marks  of  distress  in  the  countenance. 
The  by-standers  immediately  applied  tincture  of 
Camphor  to  the  face,  and  smart  friction  was 
made,  both  with  the  hand  and  flannel,  to  the 
back  and  extremities.  Under  this  treatment  she 
soon  recovered  from  her  insensibility,  but  was 
at  the  same  time,  seized  with  a  most  excruciat- 
ing pain  in  the  loins,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  This  was  so  extreme,  that  she  inces- 
santly cried  out  for  Opium  ;  and  when  some  of 
the  tincture  was  obtained,  she  would  not  wait 
for  it  to  be  dropped  or  measured,  but  insisted 
upon  taking  instantly,  and  unmixed,  a  quantity, 
which  to  the  judgment  of  the  attendants,  must 
have  been  about  half  a  fluid  ounce.  Her  cus- 
tomary physician  being  absent,  and  some  miles 
distant  with  other  patients,  she  waited,  without 
medical  aid,  about  an  hour  after  taking  this  dose, 
but  as  it  made  no  sensible  impression,  and  there 
was  no  relief,  but  indeed  rather  a  gradual  aug- 
mentation of  the  pain  and  distress,  she  requested 
that  another  practitioner  should  be  called  in. 
On  his  arrival,  he  directed  an  enema  of  nearly 
four  fluid  drams  of  tincture  of  Opium,  in  a  little 


water,  together  with  the  application  of  strong 
smapisrns  to  the  bowels,  and  H'orse-radish  leaves 
dipped  in  hot  water  to  the  extremities.  After 
waiting  another  hour  without  any  perceptible, 
mitigation  of  the  pain,  ai.d  the  piiysician  who 
had  already  visited  her  being"  engaged  professi 
onaily  elsewhere,  another  was  now  called.  Tins 
gentleman  supposed  all  the  symptoms  which  had 
thus  far  occurred,  were  the  mere  result  of  a 
sudden  Prolapsus  uteri,  and  under  this  notion,  he 
very  strongly  disapproved  of  the  measures  that 
had  been  taken,  and  on  the  score  of  the  Opium 
particularly,  he  excited  considerable  agitation 
and  anxiety,  both  of  the  patient,  and  the  by- 
standers. According  to  his  views  (as  subsequent- 
ly stated)  the  introduction  of  a  pessary  was  to  be 
the  most  important  means  of  relief.  Notwith- 
standing his  opinion,  he  prescribed  twelve  drops 
of  tincture  Opium,  every  four  hours,  and  twenty 
of  Spirit  of  Ammonia  every  two  hours,  and  de- 
parted. In  another  hour,  the  customary  family 
physician  arrived.  At  this  time,  according  to 
the  statements  of  the  patient  and  attendants, 
there  was  still  very  little  mitigation  oi  the  pain. 
The  pulse  was  quick  and  gaseous,  (or  in  other 
words,  soft  and  weak,  with  considerable  appar- 
ent fulness,)  and  as  unfrequent  as  fifty  five  in  a 
minute.  The  temperature,  though  declared  not 
to  be  near  so  low  as  it  had  been,  still  fell  consi- 
derably short  of  the  natural  standard.  The 
countenance  was  motley,  being  principally  very 
pale,  but  wijh  a  few  livid  patches  ;  the  lips  were 
livid;  the  tongue  was  much  contracted  and  point- 
ed, and  its  surface  was  shrivelled,  and  somewhat 
redder  than  natural.  There  was  no  thirst, 
though  the  patient  lay  with  the  mouth  open. 
The  respiration  was  hurried  and  laborious,  and 
resembled  that  of  a  person  who  had  just  been 
making  violent  bodily  exertion.  Another  ene- 
ma of  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  Tincture  of  Opium 
in  a  little  warm  water",  was  immediately  admin- 
istered, and  three  graifis  of  Opium,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  half  a  fluid  otmce  of  Spirit,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  hot  water,  were  taken  into  the 
stomach.  As  the  external  applications  had  pro- 
duced no  apparent  effect,  the  Mustard  was  re- 
moved from  the  abdomen,  and  a  plaster  of  the 
cerate  of  Lytta,  (of  the  P.  U.  S.  A.)  of  at  least 
forty-eight  inches  surface,  was  applied  in  its 
stead,  and  Horse-radish  leaves  dipped  in  hot  wa- 
ter, were  renewedly  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
tremities. Two  grains  of  Opium  in  pill  were 
directed  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  subsequent- 
ly, and  a  hot  mixture  of  one  part  Spirit  and  two 
parts  water,  was  advised  ad  libitum.  About  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.  the  patient  had  become  much  ea- 
sier, but  still  was  not  entirely  free  from  pain. 
The  frequency  of  the  pulse  was  a  little  increas- 
ed, but  still  it  was  preternaturally  slow,  being 
about  sixty  in  a  minute  ;  the  temperature  was 
restored  near  the  natural  standard,  and  the 
whole  surface  was  thickly  sprinkled  over  with 
dark-colored  petecchise  ;  the  respiration  was  less 
laborious,  hut  was  still  unnatural.  There  was 
no  change  in  the  tongue,  but  the  patient  had 
once  vomited  a  small  quantity  of  a  transparent 
liquid,  of  a  light  grass-green  color.  A  slight  de- 
gree of  talkative  delirium  had  taken  place,  and 
on  inquiry,  a  considerable  sense  of  faintness  and 
distress  was  cemplained  of,  at  the  stomach.  An 
epispastic  was  now  applied  to  the  forehead,  and 
another  large  one,  between  the  shoulders  ; 
and  in  addition  to  what  the  patient  was   already 


taking  internally,  a  mixture  of  ten  minims  of  the 
liquor  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potossa,  and  forty  of  the 
tincture  of  Opium,  was  directed  at  every  inter- 
mediate hour  between  the  pills.  The  Horse- 
radish leaves  were  again  renewed  to  the  extre- 
mities. The  epispastic  upon  the  abdomen  had 
not  yet  produced  any  perceptible  effect.  Dur- 
ing the  evening,  rubefacient  effects  began  to  be 
produced,  by  all  the  external  applications;  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  itching  of 
the  surface,  there  was  no  appreciable  change  of 
symptoms.  The  medication  heretofore  specifi- 
ed, was  directed  to  be  continued  through  the 
night. 

July  7th.  This  morning  the  patient  was  found 
free  from  pain,  and  perfectly  rational.  The 
pulse  remained  stationary,  the  surface  was  of  a 
natural  temperature,  the  petecchiae  of  a  florid 
coior,  the  tongue  was  dilated  and  flabby,  with 
the  upper  surface  covered  with  a  loose,  slimy, 
dirty  fur,  and  the  edges  and  under  surface  livid ; 
there  was  no  thirst,  and  no  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach, but  still  a  great  sense  of  distress  and  sink- 
ing was  complained  of  in  the  epigastric  region, 
which  was  uniformly  aggravated  by  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  head. 

At  this  time,  both  sides  of  the  head  were  sha- 
ved, and  large  epispastics  were  applied,  and 
likewise  another  epispastic,  over  the  stomach. 
The  same  internal  medication,  that  was  direct- 
ed the  night  previous,  was  continued,  with  the 
variation  only  of  assigning  a  regular  period  for 
the  administration  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  a  ta- 
ble spoonful  of  a  mixture  one  part  Spirit,  and 
two  parts  of  bread-water,  was  directed  to  be  giv- 
en every  intermediate  fifteen  minutes,  between 
the  doses  of  the  other  medicines.  During  this 
day,  and  the  succeeding  night,  the  symptoms 
were  kept  pretty  well  at  bay  by  this  course,  ex- 
cept that  the  patient  vomited  toward  morning. 

Jnly  8th.  The  patient  tolerably  comfortable. 
An  epispastic  was  applied  to  each  wrist.  Both 
the  day  and  the  night  passed  in  a  pretty  uniform 
state. 

July  9th.  This  morning,  the  symptoms  still 
pretty  much  at  a  stand.  The  patient  and  her 
friends  were  now  solicitous  to  have  a  discharge 
from  the  bowels,  and  though  the  abdomen  was 
perfectly  soft,  and  equally  free,  both  from  dis- 
tension and  uneasiness,  yet  the  physician  yield- 
ed to  their  solicitations,  and  permitted  a  laxative 
enema  of  decoction  of  Tansy  with  common  salt 
and  Molasses,  to  be  employed.  In  about  an  hour 
this  came  away,  but  with  only  a  slight  discharge 
of  fcecal  matter.  Epispastics  were  at  this  time 
applied  to  the  ankles,  but  in  other  respects,  the 
same  medication  as  heretofore  was  continued. 

July  10th.  This  day  the  symptoms  continued 
stationary,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  night;  and 
consequently,  the  medication  was  unchanged. 

July  11th.  The  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  This 
morning  the  pulse  was  found  much  more  fre- 
quent, being  a  little  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  a 
minute.  The  skin  was  again  considerably  cool- 
er, and  the  fur  of  the  tongue  was  loose.  There 
was  distressing  singultus,  and  rejection  of  every 
liquid  taken  into  the  stomach. 

At  this  time,  as  this  change  was  considered  as 
a  critical  effort,  all  medicine  was  discontinued, 
except  a  pill  consisting  of  two  grains  of  Opium, 
every  two  hours.  Common  tea,  and  simple 
chicken  broth,  very  hot,  were  allowed  often,  in 
tea-spoonful  doses,  and  the  patient  was  enjoined 
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to  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  all  talking",  and 
all  motion,  particularly  of  the  head,  as  moving 
this  part  had  hitherto  invariably  occasioned 
Faintness,  sickness,  and  sinking  at  the  stomach. 
Under  this  course,  a  considerable  improvement 
of  all  the  symptoms  was  found",  at  7  o'clock,  P. 
M. :  the  pulse  was  less  frequent  and  fuller,  the 
skin  was  warmer,  the  tongue  was  clear  from  tur, 
though  quite  red,  the  singultus  and  vomiting 
were  gone,  and  the  patient  had  some  quiet  and 
refreshing  sleep.  The  night  passed  tolerably 
well  under  the  same  course. 

July  12th.  To  all  appearance,  the  patient 
was  now  pretty  free  from  disease.  The  inter- 
val between  the  pills  was  protracted  to  three 
hours;  and  two  fluid  drams  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  Cinchona,  were  directed  every  two 
hours.  Improvement  continued  through  the 
day  and  night.  Toward  morning,  there  was 
some  manifestation  of  returning  appetite,  and 
food  sat  well.  Milk-porridge  was  allowed,  with 
Crackers  soaked  in  Tea,  Coffee,  or  Brandy  and 
water,  and  likewise  a  little  Cod-fish,  soaked  soft 
and  picked  fine. 

July  13th.  Symptoms  nearly  stationary.  A 
laxative  enema,  prepared  as  the  previous  one 
had  been,  was  now  employed.  This  soon  oper- 
ated twice  pretty  freely,  and  occasioned  consid- 
erable faintness,  and  increased  weakness.  On 
this  account,  an  extra  pill  of  two  grains  of  Opi- 
um was  given.  The  regular  pills  and  tincture 
were  continued  as  the  day  before.  This  day 
and  night,  on  the  whole,  passed  tolerably  well. 

July  14th.  The  interval  between  the  pills, 
was  this  day  lengthened  to  four  hours.  The 
tincture  was  continued  as  usnal.  The  patient 
Was  now  able  to  take  sufficient  food,  and  to  sit 
up  in  bed.  Passed  the  whole  twenty-four  hours 
well. 

July  15th.  Still  improving.  Took  only  four 
of  the  pills  this  day. 

July  16th.  The  patient  now  able  to  walk 
about  her  room.  Discontinued  both  the  Opium 
and  the  compound  tincture  of  Cinchona,  and  in 
their  place  substituted  a  tea-spoonful  of  an  aro- 
matic tincture  of  Gentian,  in  a  glass  of  wine,  ev- 
ery four  hours.  During  convalescence,  a  great 
number  of  minute  Carbuncles  made  their  appear- 
ance, which  did  not  disappear  entirely,  under 
about  a  fortnight.* 

{To  be  continued.} 
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ed  age  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  com- 
plained of  various  severe  affections  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  particularly  of  a  diarrhoea,  which  frequently 
returned.  On  examination  of  the  body  two  foreign  bo- 
.dies  were  discovered  in  the  coats  of  the  duodenum  ; 
they  were  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  very  hard,  of  a 
greyish  color,  and  lying  parallel  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
they  very  much  resembled  portions  of  the  teeth  of  a 
comb,  or  the  bones  of  one  of"  the  larger  species  o{  fish. 


Tubercular  Cavity  in  the  Lung. — It  is  common 
to  find  the  tubercular  cavity  in  the  lung  coated,  or  in- 
closed by  cartilaginous  matter,  but  the  deposit  of  a  lay- 
er of  bone  on  the  sides  of  the  tubercular  cyst  is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Laennec  has  only  met  with  one  case  of 
this  kind. — Archives  Gentrales. 

Caution  with  Respect  to  the  Use  of  Stramoni- 
um.— Perhaps  we  may  be.  excused  for  cautioning  surg- 
eons against  the  too  free  exhibition  of  this  extract  in 
the  form  of  suppository,  in  cases  of  painful  diseases  of 
the  rectum.  An  hospital  surgeon  of  celebrity  in  this 
metropolis  prescribed  two  drachms  of  the  extract  of 
stramonium,  to  be  made,  with  some  other  ingredients, 
into  six  suppositories  ;  one  to  be  put  up  the  rectum  oc- 
casionally, when  in  mnch  pain.  One  was  accordingly 
introduced, — it  dissolved,  and  was  entirely  absorbed  : 
the  patient  became  affected  with  symptoms  closely  re- 
sembling delirium  tremens,  and  nearly  died. — Med  Rev. 


Abscess,  1 — Lung  Fever,  1 — Exposure  to  Heat  and 
Cold,  1 — Consumption,  2 — Delirium  Tremens,  1 — Ty- 
phus Fever,  1 — Old  Age,  1 — Canker,  1 — Infantile,  1 — 
Brain  Fever,  1 — Jaundice,  1 — Inflammation  in  the. 
Bowels,  1 — Accidental,  1 — Mortification,  1 — Canker  in 
the  Bowels,  1 — Cholera  Infantum,  1 — Dropsy  in  the. 
Head,  1 — St  Anthony's  Fire,  1. 

Vaccination. 

THE  undersigned  devotes  his  professional  time  chief- 
ly to  the  business  of  Vaccination,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  genuine  vaccine  matter  for  the  use  of  others. 
Physicians  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  matter  for 
any  period  of  time  they  may  agree  for,  not  less  than  six 
years,  for  an  annual  fee  of  5  dollars  payable  in  advance. 
Tickets  will  also  be  issued  from  this  Institution  that 
will  entitle  any  Physician  or  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  vaccine  matter,  on  the  following  terms,  viz  : 
Private  Tickets  at  ten  dollars  each,  hat  will  entitle  the 
holders  of  the  same  to  fresh  matter  as  often  as  they  may 
have  occasion  to  use  it  for  three  years  ;  and  Public  Tick' 
ets  at  thirty  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  all  persons  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood  of  any  particular  Post  Office 
(large  towns  and  cities  excepted)  to  the  same  privilege 
for  a  like  period  of  time.  Private  Tickets  are  to  beheld 
by  the  purchasers  themselves  and  for  their  own  use  ; 
and  Public  Tickets  by  .the  Post  Masters  through  whose 
particular  offices  all  applications  for  matter  forwarded 
must  be  made. — Surgeons  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
U.  S.  will  be  furnished  with  genuine  vaccine  matter  at 
all  times,  free  of  any  expense. 

All  the  privileges  of  this  Institution  and  advantages 
heretofore  offered  to  Physicians  and  others,  will  be  se- 
cured to  them  agreeably  to  their  respective  engage- 
ments with  the  undersigned. 

No  letter  addressed  to  the  undersigaed  will  be  re- 
ceived at  any  time  unless  the  Postage  thereon  is  paid. 

Vaccine  Institution,         )  JAMES  SMITH. 

Baltimore,  16lh  Sept.  1825.  \ 

0^7=  The  introduction  of  the  Small-Pox  into  North 
Carolina  about  four  years  since,  and  which  occasioned 
the  repeal  of  the  Law  "  to  encourage  Vaccination," 
was  not  the  result  of  any  mistake  made  by  Dr  Smith, 
Delirium. — Dr  Armstrong  in  lecturing  upon  inflam- !  as  he  was  at  first  induced  to  believe.  It  has  since  been 
mation  of  the  brain,  remarked  on  the  tendency,  in  some  'discovered  and  shown  that  ths  fatal  occurrence  is  t» 
cases  of  delirium,  of  the  patient  to  display,  in  his  ram-  i  be  attributed  entirely  to  a  wicked  trick,  that  was  un- 
blings,  his  most  predominant  feeling  ;  and  quoted  the  I  suspected  at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  guard- 
case  of  a  Justice's  Clerk,  who  during  the 
the  delirium,  was  continually  engaged  in  swearing  in 
witnesses  one  after  another,  very  rapidly,  and  he  inva 


Insects  in  the  Stomach. — In  a  paper  by  Dr  Yate, 
it  is  stated  that  a  countryman  suffered  a  long,  severe, 
and  debilitating  illness,  in  consequence  of  having  swal- 
lowed the  larva  of  one  of  the  dipterous  tribe  of  insects, 
(Tipulidae)  commonly  called  dragon-flies,  which  haunt 
our  ditches  and  stagnant  pools.  This  larva,  instead  of 
being  destroyed,  had  become  a  large  hairy  caterpillar 
in  his  stomach,  and  caused  the  disease,  which  was 
finally  cured  by  its  being  ejected  in  a  fit  of  vomitiDg. 
It  is  extraordinary,  that  animal  life  should  have  been 
preserved  in  such  a  situation  ;  but  the  paper  mentions 
the  larva  of  a  carnivorous  beetle,  which  not  only  lived, 
but  moved  briskly  in  strong  alcohol. 


riably  concluded  in  saying — '  So   help    me    God — Kiss 
the  book — Give  me  a  shilling.'' 


Aneurism  op  the  Aorta. — Laennec  presented  to 
the  Academy  the  spine  of  a  man  who  died  from  an  an- 
eurism of  the  thoracic  aorta.  The  aneurism  had  burst 
into  the  spinal  canal,  after  having  caused,  by  its  press- 
ure, the  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
caused  death  by  compressing  the  spinal  marrow.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  hours  of  his  life  the  patient  had  para- 
phlegia.  This  disease  was  suspected  during  life,  and 
an  examination  of  the  thorax  was  made  by  percussion 
and  auscultation — percussion  on  the  back  between  the 
spinous  processes  and  the  posterior  costa  of  the  scapula 
gave  a  dull  sound  ;  the  stethoscope  being  applied  to 
the  same  part  furnished  distinctly  the  natural  sound  of 
respiration,  thereby  indicating  the  existence  of  a  tu- 
mor between  the  lung  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 


Two  Fisn  Bones  Found  Embedded  in  the  Duo. 
DEnum. — At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
M.  Hervek  read  the  ease  of  an  individual  of  advanc- 

*  This  patient  had  an  attack  of  the  same  disease,  in 
March  1825,  equally  severe,  which  yielded  to  similar 
treatment. 


The  Plague. — At  the  last  sitting  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, M.  Moreau  de  Tormes  remarked  that  the  alarm- 
ing reports  of  the  plague  at  Marseilles  were  without 
foundation  ;  it  does  exist  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and 
had  been  communicated  to  many  European  vessels,  of 
which  five  were  French,  and  had  lost  part  of  their 
crews,  but  on  the  arrival  of  two  of  those  vessels,  only 
one  man  was  attacked  by  the  plague,  and  there  are 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  M.  Moreau  de  Tormes  remarks 
as  a  singular  occurrence,  that  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West-Indies  and  the  plague  of  Egypt  have  been  for  the 
first  time  concentrated  on  the  same  spot,  by  the  simul- 
taneous arrival  of  vessels  from  the  West-Indies  and 
Egypt  at  Marseilles. 


progress  of!  ed  against  by  any  person.  For  a  more  full  account  of 
it,  however,  the  reader  who  feels  interested  is  referred 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Smith,  3d  February,  1824, 
to  Mr  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  a  subsequent  report  of  a  Committee  in  Congress 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  This  report  exculpates  Dr 
Smith  from  all  blame,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of 
his  entire  plan  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  the  vaccine  matter.  Sept.  27. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  October  14  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

October  15.— William  W.  Motley  jr,  2  ;  Sarah  J. 
dishing,  2;  Betsey  Bosworth,  23.*  16th.— William 
Tonmore,  36  ;  Mary  Coats,  29  ;  Charity  Miller,  5  ;  Sal- 
ly Wolcott,  43  ;  Kilby  Hudson,  33.  17th.— Susan  D. 
Wiggen,  18;  Isaac  Tirrell,' 73 ;  Stephen  G.  Howard, 
3.  18th.— John  Prober's,  41  ;  Mary  Waugh,  18  ;  John 
W.  H.  Marston,  4  mo  ;  John  P.  Orcutt,  43.  19th.— 
Betsey  Bryant,  40  ;  Frederick  A.  Puffer,  9  ;  Mary  Har- 
rington, 33;  Jane  Spencer;  Jane  Barton.  20<h. — 
William  W hall,  24  ;  Hannah  Stickney,  23.  21st.— 
George  W.  Harris,  7  mo.  22d. — Elisha  Scudder,  14; 
Harris  S.  Hastings,  9  mo. 

*  Betsey  Bosworth  had  been  ironing,  and,  while 
warm,  laid  down  in  a  loom  newly  plastered  ;  she  was 
taken  with  shivering,  and  died  in  a  short  time. 


jWedical  School  in  Boston. 

THE  Medical  Lectures  of  Harvard   University  will 
commence  in  Boston  on   the    third  Wednesday  in 
November. 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  Dr  Wakres, 
Chemistry,  by  Dr  Gorhaji. 

Midwifery  and  Med.  Jurisprudence,  by  DrCHANWiNS. 
Materia  Medica,  by  Dr  Bigei.ow. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr  Jackson. 
Gentlemen  attending  the  Medical  Lectures,  are    ad- 
mitted gratuitously  to  the  surgical  operations  and  clini- 
cal practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Oct.  11. 


To  Physicians. 

MARSH  &  CAPEN,  (at  their  Book  and  Stationary 
Store,  No.  362,  Washington-Street,)  have  from 
the  Manufacturer,  a  constant  supply  of  Portable  Elec- 
trical Machines,  peculiarly  constructed  for  Physicians. 
These  Machines  being  very  light  and  closely  incased, 
together  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  cannot  fail 
to  suit  the  Faculty,  in  every  respect. 

They  have  also,  Thermometers  proper  for  Chemical, 
Botanical,  Surgical,  Brewers'1,  Distillers'1,  Sugar-Refin- 
ers'1, Dyers',  Bathing,  and  Marine  purposes,  made  in 
the  neatest  manner.  Oct.  11. 


■jr^ORSALE,  a  valuable   SULPHUR    BATH,   with 
stoves  complete.  Inquire  at  the  Office  of  the  Med- 


ical Intelligencer. 


Oct.  18. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 

OK    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHTSIS. 

Treatment  of  the  Various  Modifications  of  Oph- 
thalmia. 
(Concluded  fxom  page  94.) 
A  frequent  form  of  inflammation  is  a  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  occurring-  in  de- 
licate   habits,  namely,  strumous   ophthalmia.     In 
this  affection  there  is  a  tendency    to    ulceration 
in  the  cornea,  or  about  its  margin,  with  air  intol- 
erance of  light  disproportionate  to  the  degree  of 
inflammation.     When  you  find  a  patient    with  a 
skin  hotter,  and  pulse  quicker  than  natural,  then 
local  bloodletting  has  a  good  effect;   apply    the 
leeches  to  the  temples    or   to    the    epigastrium. 
Certainly  if  the  tongue  be  red  at  the  tip  1  would 
rather  apply  them  to  the  epigastrium.     1  do  not 
think  it  is  of  much  importance  where  you  apply 
the  leeches,  but  I  would  advise  you  not  to  apply 
them  too  near  the   eye,  as    I    have    known    the 
puncture  surrounded  with  a  sort  of  erysipelatous 
blush,  which  kept  up  the  irritation  in    the    eye. 
If  you  were  to  evert  the  lower  lid,  and  find   the 
vessels  very  much  enlarged,  and  if  you    have  a 
very  steady  hand,  you  might  pass  very  delicately 
a  small  instrument  along  the  conjunctiva    lining 
the  lid,  and  empty  the  vessels  by  making   a  line 
as  fine  as  a  hair;  but  take  care  to  wash  the  eye 
perfectly  clean    of  any    coagula    afterwards,  as 
they  otherwise    become    a  source  of  irritation. 
Scarification  does  harm,  unless  it    be    most  deli- 
cately performed.     After  j'ou  have  reduced  the 
inflammation  by  local  bleeding,  sometimes  great 
benefit  results  from    blisters,  provided    they    do 
not  quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;    count 
the  number  of  the  pulse,  and  ifyou  find  it  quick- 
er after  the  blister  has  been  applied,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  does  harm  ;  if  the  heart's  action  is  in- 
creased, the  inflammation  is  generally  increased. 
The  diet  should  be  regulated  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  fever.     If  there    be    fever,  the    diet 
must  be  of  the  blandest   kind,  such    as    arrow- 
root, gruel,  or  milk-whey.     Sometimes   it    hap- 
pens that    this    form    of  ophthalmia  assumes  an 
acute  character,  becoming  suddenly  very  severe. 
This  was  the  case  in  a  boy  who    had  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  but  I  did    not    hesitate    to    bleed 
from  the  arm  to  approaching  syncope,  and    im- 
mediately afterwards  gave  him  a  dose  of  opium, 
by  which  he  recovered.     When  the  fever  is  re- 
moved, the  diet  should  still  be    simple,  but    ani- 
mal food  may  then  be  allowed,  and  cold    should 
be  avoided  by  the  patient  till  the  strength  be  re- 
stored ;    for,  as  I    before  mentioned,  cold  and  in- 
digestible food  is  apt  to  occasion  a  relapse  of  the 
inflammation. 

Another  form  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  has 
been  called  common  ophthalmia,  or  common  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva ,  it  is  the  same  as 
;he  former,  only  it  occurs  in  a  strong  subject, 
vhereas  the  other  occurs  in  a  debilitated  one. 
SfTou  must,  in  its  treatment,  be  gu\ded  entirely 
)y  the  degree.  If  it  be  acute,  b'seHing  is  the 
nain  remedy  ;  you  may  take  blood  from  a  vein. 


Jfrom  the  temporal  artery  or  by  cupping;    there 
is  no  advantage  which  any  of  these  modes   can 
be  said  to  have  over  the  other  ;  but  in  inflamma- 
tory cases,  where  the  excitement   is   not   high, 
bleeding  by  leeches  seems  to  affect  the    heart's 
action,  and  local  disorder,  through  a  less  quanti- 
ty of  blood,  and  hence  their  utility  in  mucous  in- 
flammations.    You  must  be  guided  by  the  effect 
which  the  bleeding  produces  in   acute    common 
ophthalmia;    you  must   bleed  generally    to   ap- 
proaching syncope,  and  you  will  then    perceive 
the  conjunctiva  blanched,  and  the  pain    will    be 
removed  ;    and  if  you  exhibit   a   full   opiate,  as 
soon  as  the  patient  recovers  from  the    faintness, 
you  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of  the 
operation.     A  friend   of  mine,  in    the   country, 
has  been   in  the  habit    of  bleeding   patients   in 
common  acute  ophthalmia,  whilst  they  are  stand- 
ing, because  syncope  approaches  then  with    the 
least  loss  of  blood,  but  he  takes  especial  care  to 
lay  the  patient  down  before  the    syncope    takes 
place. 

A  second  remedy  is  the  use  of  purgative  me- 
dicines, as  a  combination  of  calomel  aud  rhu- 
barb, or  jalap,  followed  by  the  saline  purges, 
and  where  the  inflammation  returns  you  may 
give  coichicum,  say  four  or  five  grains  of  the 
powdered  bulb  every  six  hours,  until  nausea  be 
induced,  and  then  it  must  be  withdrawn.  1  have 
had  less  occasion  to  repeat  bloodletting  since  I 
used  the  coichicum.  1  recollect  having  seen  a 
gentleman  a  few  years  ago,  who  had  a  violent 
attack  of  ophthalmia,  for    which    he    was    bled  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.     When  a    chronic 


ed  ;  it  must  be  bland  in  all  these  cases  as  long  as 
the  inflammation  continues.     Light  must  be  ex- 
cluded to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  is  bad  to  keep 
the  patient  altogether  in  a  dark   room,  because 
the  admission  of  light  to  the  eye    afterwards  ir-- 
ritales  it  excessively.     The  eye  should  be  shad- 
ed, but  not  by  anything  tied  closely  over  it,  for 
that  accumulates  the  heat ;  the  shade  should  be- 
at a  little  distance  from  the   eye,  like    the    fore 
part  of  a  cottage  bonnet. — Another  point  to  be  at- 
tended to  is,  the  equalisation  of  the  temperature. 
in  which  you  place  the  patient;  it  should  never 
be  higher  than  62  degrees ;  the  trunk  should  be 
erect,  and  the  patient  should  not   lay    his    head' 
on  a  pillow  on  that  side  where  the  eye  is  inflam- 
ed, since  the  heat   is    then   concentrated    about' 
the  part,  and  the  inflammation  is  thereby  aggra- 
vated.    When  you  have    succeeded    in   greatly 
lessening  the  inflammation,  when   the    pain,  ex- 
cessive redness,  intolerance  of  light,  and   scald- 
ing of  the  tears,  have    subsided,  then    the    con- 
junctiva is  apt  to  assume  a   flabby   appearance, 
and  a  chronic,  or  atonic   form    of  inflammation 
may  continue  for  some  time. — Now  in  this  state 
of  the  eye,  the  vinum  opii  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage, one  drop  at  a  time,  morning  and  even- 
ing, being  put  very  gently  into  the  eye.     Some 
washes  may  be  used  in  this  stage    of  the   affec- 
tion, often  with  benefit,  as  a  grain  of  the  oxymu- 
riale  of  mercury  to  four  ounces  of  distilled    wa- 
ter, with  a  drachm  of  the  vinum  opii,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  wash,  in  the  proportion    of  two 


argely,  both  generally  and  locally,  and  h;s 
health  was  so  broken  up  that  he  never  recover- 
ed his  former  vigor;  the  remedy  proved  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  disease.  Now,  from  what  I  have 
since  seen,  1  believe  that  if  coichicum  had  been 
given,  he  would  have  recovered  much  more  ra- 
pidly, and  without  such  repeated  bloodlettings. 

A  third  mean  for  the  removal  of  this  inflam- 
mation is  a  blister  behind  the  ear,  or  the  nape 
of  the  neck. 

Fourthly,  the  use  of  lotions  is   attended    with 
some  advantage,  and   nothing    answers    so  well, 
generally,  as  tepid  water;  sometimes,  however, 
cold  answers  better;    you  cannot  lay  down    any 
precise  rule  when  you  shall    use   cold,  or  when 
tepid  water,  but  you  must   consult    the    feelings 
of  the  patient;  if  the  tepid  water  do  not  soothe. 
then  apply    the    cold,  but  generally  the  cold  in- 
creases the    inflammation    of  the    eye.     There 
are  various  medicated  lotions  used  in  the    treat- 
ment of  acute  common  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
but  I  believe  that  they  usually    do    more    harm 
than  good.     Ifyou  find  the  inflammation  difficult 
lo  get  rid  of  by  the  measures  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  you  may  give  cautiously  a    combina- 
tion of  calomel    and    opium,  until    the    calomel 
siightly  affects  the  mouth,  and  then    discontinue 
it    at    once.     Nauseants,  especially    coichicum, 
and  the  tartarized  antimony  are  sometir/ies  very 
useful  when  the  inflammation  does    not    readily 
v  eld  to  the  ordinary  measures.     But  the  coichi- 
cum is  preferable  if  it  be  rightly  managed. 
Now,  in    regard    to    the    regimenal   manage 


inflammation  supervenes  upon   an    acute,  it    re- 
quires the  employment  of  the    same   measures, 
only  used  to  a  much  less    extent.     But   it   is   a 
common  error  with    patients,    when    they  think 
they  are    getting    well,  to    neglect    themselves, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  disorder  returns. 
The  treatment  of  the  next  form  which  I  have 
to  mention,  is  the  purulent  ophthalmia,  an  inflam- 
mation modified  by  the    intensity  of  a   common 
cause,  or  by  the  peculiar  property  of  a    specific 
one.     It  varies  in  its  character  ;  it  may  be  acute, 
sub-acute  or  chronic,  or  atonic  ;    and   as  it  often 
terminates  rapidly  by  sloughing  of  the    cornea, 
and  other  disorganization,  so  it    requires    to   be 
actively  treated.     When  it  occurs  in   the    adult, 
ycu  must  bleed  at  once  to  approaching  syncope, 
and  give    a    full    opiate    soon    afterwards.     Mr 
Peach  has  published  some  good    observations  in 
the  Edinburgh  Journal  for  1 807,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  bleeding  fully  and  decisively  in  this  form, 
as  it  occurred  in  the    army.     He    repeated    the 
bleeding  whenever  a  feeling  of  sand  in    the  eye 
announced  a  return  of  the    inflammation.     You 
should  at    the   same  time,  give    purgatives,  and 
combine  with  them  coichicum,  in  the    way   for- 
merly recommended,  which  are  excellent  auxil- 
iaries.    One  peculiarity  of  this  affection    is,  that 
it  becomes  rapidly  chronic  or  atonic.     This    al- 
teration is  denoted  by  the  conjunctiva  having    a 
dirty  and  flabby  appearance,  while    the    patient 
becomes  more  affected  by  languor  and  lassitude. 
Then  you  must  lay  aside  the  active  antiphlogis- 
tic treatment,  give  mild  apecients,  and    use    the 
meat,  diet  is  the  principal  thing  to  be   regulat-1  alum  wash,  which  in  these   cases  is  extremely 
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useful.     At  first,  two  grams  of  aium  to  an  ounce  j  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the    brain,  of   which 


of  water  is  suthcient,  gradually  increasing  the 
proportion  according  to  the  patient's  feelings, 
in  fact,  being  guided  by  the  alleviation  or  in- 
crease of  pain.  As  cases  of  this  kind  may  be 
communicated  from  person  to  person,  the  oper- 
ator should  take  care  to  avoid  any  contact  of 
the  matter  through  his  hands  to  his  own  eyes, 
or  through  the  spirting  of  the  lotion  when  he 
may  inject  it  into  the  eye.  He  should  also  give 
all  these  dire;tions  to  the  attendants  which  may 
enable  them  to  remain  free  from  such  a  formi- 
dable disorder.  As  this  atfecffbn  most  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  very  young  children,  local  bleeding 
is  the  best  for  them  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
use  of  the  astrioarent  lotion  when  the  atouic  stage 


intolerance  ot  light  is  a  frequent  symptom  ;  but 
vou  will  have  no  dsfficalty  in  detecting  this  com- 
bination  if  you  recollect  the  sjmptoros  which  1 
before  enumerated  as  diagnostic  of  that  affection 


die  for  the  purpose  of  acupuncture.  A  thread 
of  steel,  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  was  fasten- 
ed to  the  other  end. 

In  mak.ng  this  experiment,  the  needle  was 
thrust  obliquely  into  that  part  of  the  arm 
where  the  pain  was  greatest ;  the  filament,  or 
thread  of  steel,,  was  then  held  in  the  mouth, 
thus  forming  a  complete  voltaic  circle.  In  a 
lew  seconds  the  maguetic  needle   of  the    multi- 


hours  after  birth,  presented,  on  the  ouverture  ca- 
dqvre,  divers  alterations  of  structure,  clearly  in- 
dicating a  pleurisy ;  the  effusion  of  a  purulent 
commences.  But  in  all  such  cases,  see  that  the  j  fluid  into  the  thorax,  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
child  has  its  natural  food,  the  mother's  or  the  j  branes  on  the  pleura,  also  a  red  and  injected 
nurse's  miik  ;  regulate  its  bowels  daily,  and  be  |  appearance  of  this  organ.  &c.  In  the  second 
sure  that  it  may  breathe  a  pure  atmosphere,  lease  the  peritoneum  offered  traces  of  inflamma- 
which  has  great  influence  in  such  examples.     In   tion,  and  in  the  third  there  had   been   inflamma- 


VARIOU5  PATHOLOGICAL  APPEARANCES 
OBSERVED   IN  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN. 

M.  Bncheteau  read  a  report  on  the  work  of  j 
Dr  Veron,  containing  three  cases  of  foeti  afflict- 1  plicator  became  sensibly  agitated,  and  the  oscil- 
ed,  while  in  the  uterus,  with  phlegmasia,  similar!  lations  regular.  An  eiectnc  current  was  now 
to  wdat  is  observed  in  the  adult.  One  of  these  j  traversing  the  whole  of  the  thread  of  the  appa- 
cases,  in  which  the  child  died  twelve  or  fourteen   rattis,passinginto  the  body  of  the  patient  between 


the  advanced  stages,  bark  is  sometimes  beneh- 
cial,  especially  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  where 
sloughing  of  the  cornea  is  threatened  or  has  oc- 
curred. But  if  you  adopt  the  treatment  before 
mentioned  in  the  first  instance,  you  will,  in  gen- 
eral, not  only  prevent  this,  but  the  occurrence 
of  that  granular  state  of  the  lids  which  is  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  remove  under  every 
treatment  which  has  been  recommended.  Up- 
on the  whole,  a  subdued  antiphlogistic  one,  with 
a  very  strict  regulation  of  the  diet,  answers  a 
better  purpose  than  any  other,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  aided  by  the  use  of  the  blue  stone  lo- 
cally, or  Goulard's  extract. 

Treatment  of  Iritis. 


tion  in  the  liver,  with  formation  of  pus  within 
this  organ.  M.  Bricheteau,  in  his  report,  added 
other  facts  to  those  of  M.  Veron  ;  he  related  the 
case  of  luxation  and  fracture  suffered  by  the  foe- 
tus, and  which  M.  Chaussler  has  reported,  some 
years  since,  a  remarkable  instance  of.  He  men- 
tioned also,  on  the  authority  of  Messrs.  Mure  and 
Husson,  instances  of  foeti  being  bom  with  vario- 
la, &c.  Many  members  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  related  similar  cases  observed  by 
themselves.  M.Desormeaux  related  the  history 
of  a  child  which  was  born  with  all  the  marks  of 
an  intense  enteritis  of  long  standing,  and  which 
was  cured  after  its  birth.  M.  Husson  has  lately 
opened,  at   the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  bodies  of  two 


This  is  remarkably  simple  ;  moderate  bleed-!  infants,  the  one  stillborn  at  the  seventh  month  of 
ing,  followed  up  by  calomel  till  the  mouth  be  :  pregnancy,  the  other  which  lived  but  eight  hours, 
affected,  together  with  the  local   application    of 


the  mouth  and  that  part  of  the  arm  wherein  the 
acupuncture  was  made.  The  needle  used  in  acu- 
puncture should  not  be  made  of  gold,  silver,  or 
platina,  for  neither  ol  these  metals  are  capable 
of  being  acted  on  while  they  remain  in  the  body. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  ANATOMICAL 
PREPARATIONS. 

M.  Braconnot,  of  Nancy,  has  found  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  (persulphate  of  iron)  to  possess 
very  powerful  astringent  and  antiseptic  proper- 
ties. This  very  cheap  salt  readily  combines 
with  the  fluids,  and  preserves  the  soft  tissues 
and  fibres  of  animals  from  putrefaction,  as  well 
as  destructive  insects.  A  brain  which  had  been 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  this  salt  for  three  months, 
was  capable  of  being  dried  in  a  warm  tempera- 
ture without  undergoing  the  slightest  putrefac- 
tive process.  It  was  afterwards  replaced  in  the 
solution,  and  kept  for  a  long  time,  but  without 
regaining  its  original  softness. 

M.  Braconnot,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
summer,  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  some  mus- 
cles, and  parts  of  a  lung,  liver,  and  spleen  :    five 


the  extract  of  belladonna,  are  the  principal  rem-  suppurating,  the  first  in   the  lung,  notwithstand 


edies.  If  you  wish  to  affect  the  system  rapidly 
•with  calomel,  you  should  bleed  first,  and  give  a 
saline   purgative ;    and   calomel   then   given,  in 


i  months  subsequently  he  found  them  in    the  best 
and  both  ol  them  had  softened  tubercles  already  ,,      .    .  ^         J    .  .     c  ,,    .  . 

possible  state,  possessing  a  part  of   their  natural 

color.       This    gentleman    also   thinks    this    salt 


ing  its  mother  was  quite  free  from  auy  9uch  af- 
fection, and  in  good  health  ;  the  second,  situated 
in  the  liver.     MM.  Dupuy  and  Andral,  jun.  have 


small  repeated  doses,  will  remove    the    disorder!  found  similar  tubercles  ;   the   first  gentleman,  in 
■?ery    rapidly.      The    effusion    of  lymph    takes  :  the  liver  of  a  young  Iamb,  and  the  other  in    the 


place  rapidly  in  the  acute  form,  and  less  rapidly 
in  the  sub-acute  form.  Belladonna  must  be  at 
the  same  time  employed  to  dilate  the  pupil,  be- 
cause if  adhesions  should  form  in  the  contracted 
■state  of  the  pupil,  the  vision  might  be  perma- 
nently impaired.  But  I  must  advise  you  to  be 
particularly  cautious,  while  you  are  giving  cal- 
omel, to  watch  its  effect,  and  take  into  account 
'the  constitution  of  the  patient !  whether,  for  in- 
stance, he  has  any  hereditary,  sexual,  aetal,  or 
acquired  weakness,  for  if  he  have,  you  must  be 
careful  lest  the  weak  part  suffer  an  injury  from 
its  operation. 

When  the  strength  is  broken  up  by  a  mercu- 
rial course,  a  patient  is  very  liable  to  have  a  re- 
lapse of  iritis,  or  to  an  attack  of  inflammation  in 
the  weak  organ,  from  exposure  to  mere  ordina- 
ry causes,  especially  cold. 

Inflammation  of  the  retina  is  occasionally  met 
with,  especially  under  a  chronic  form,  for  the 
acute  is  even  more  rare.  When  it  is  acute  it 
will  require  the  employment  of  the  most  active 
measures  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  other- 
wise the  sight  will  be  inevitably  lost.  The 
ehronic  form  is  generally  accompanied  by  some 
chronic  disorder  about  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels,  »nd  that  must  be  considered  attentively 
in  the  treatment.    Sometimes  it  is  attended  by 


same  organ  of  the  foetus  of  a  rabbit.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  organ  about  these  tubercles,  was 
perfectly  healthy. 

ON  THF  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC    PHENOMENA  OB- 
SERVED   IN  ACUPUNCTURE. 

BY  M.  FOUILLET. 

The  following  article  appearing  in  the  highly 
respectable  Journal  de  Physiologie  for  the  last 
quarter,  we  could  not  entirely  pass  it  by. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the  Hospi- 
tal of  St  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
effects  of  acupuncture, and  also  to  discover  what 
connexion  electricity  could  have  in  these  singu- 
lar phenomena,  many  interesting  circumstances 
were  elicited  deserving  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
siologist and  physician. 

The  apparatus  employed  was  that  used  by 
Schweiger,  disposed,  as  usual,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  circumvolutions  of  the  thread  should  be 
m  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  rub- 
bed needle  was  supported  by  a  thread  of  untwist- 
ed silk,  and  a  glass  bell  guarded  it  from  the 
air.  The  two  ends  of  the  thread  passed  out  un- 
der the  bell,  one  length  extending  some  feet, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  rolled  up  or  uncoiled 
every  way,  without  disturbing  the  body  of  the 
multiplicator,  and  to  it  was  affixed  a  steel  nee- 


would  be  serviceable  in  embalming  and  preserv- 
ing anatomical  preparations  in  cabinet.*,  the  solu- 
tion, more  or  less  concentrated,  to  be  applied 
witb  a  brush  over  the  surface  of  the  part  to  be 
preserved.  The  preparation  of  the  persulphate 
is  very  simple  ;  it  is  only  to  calcine  in  a  crucible 
some  of  the  green  sulphate  of  iron,  until  it  as- 
sumes a  reddish  color.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
water,  filtered,  and  diluted  to  the  strength  requr- 
ed  by  adding  river  water. — Archives  Generates. 


MILK  AND  WATER. 
Persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  animal 
food,  are  soon  reduced,  when  supplied  only  with 
fannacea.  Several  years  ago,  to  determine  the 
comparative  nutritive  powers  of  different  sub- 
stances, an  ingenious  young  physician  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  himself,  to  which  he 
unfortunately  fell  a  sacrifice.  He  lived  a  month 
upon  bread  and  water;  and  under  this  regimen 
or  diet  he  everyday  diminished  much  iu  weight. 
But,  in  1784,  a  student  of  physic  at  Edinburgh 
confined  himself,  for  a  longer  space  of  time,  to 
a  pint  of  milk  and  half  a  pound  of  white  bread, 
daily  :  he  passed  through  the  usual  labors  of 
study  and  exercise  without  feeling  the  least  de- 
cay of  health  and  strength,  and  without  any  sen- 
sible loss  of  bulk.  The  excretions  were  very 
scanty  during  the  whole  period ;  and  the  dis- 
cbarge of  fceces  occurred  only  once  a  week.  In 
this  case  the  oily  and  coagulable  parts  of  the 
milk  furnished  a  larger  portion  of  aliment  than 
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mere  water,  and,  at  the  same    t.me,   contributed',  quantity  of  the  warmest  condiments.      Meat  tbat  has 
to  check  the  waste    by    perspiration    aod    other  Ibeen  preserved  by  freezing,  and  gradually  thawed,  is 


discharges;  for  ol      _    .      -  sabstahceti  are  retail- 
ed long  in  the  body  by  their  viscid 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRONCHIA. 
A  subacute  inflammation  of  the  mucouE  membrane  of 
the  bronchia  has  been  very  common  during  the  varia- 
ble weather  of  the  motth  past.  This  disorder  is  some- 
times connected  •with  chronic  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine;,  or  urinary  organs,  and  whth 


In  the  coarse  of  two  or  three 
was  an  obvious  mitigation  of  all  tl 
though  no  individual  of  them  had 
Deglutition,  though  difficult,  was  c 


in  the   most  suitable  state  to  be  submitted  to  the  pro- 
■--*    A  c    .'.-:  rj.      Bj  sogai   if  u  preserved  nearij  ---- 

soluble  as  by  cold;  by  salt  and  smoke  it  is  hardened  ^impossible,  but  yet   the   muscl 
and  rendered  more  indigestible.     The  mode  of  cookery  &**_    process,   seemed    to   be  p 
also  a£fp'L5f  be  solubility  of  animal  food.      Boiliiii  reo- 
igestible  than  roasting,  and  roasting 


:ere 

■-'-. 
red. 

ger 

:    .a 


la 


and  when  any  effort  was  made  to  swallow. 
acted  irregulariy  and  convulsively. 

r  tug  epispastics  were  now  applied  tt   :  .  a 


more  than  baking  or  frying.     Upon  this  subject  a  great 

„    ...    (■     .  ■      .  -,  ,       .  J:ff_„.„^^  forehead,  between  the  shoulders,  and  to  tat  e a. - 

vanety  of  opinions  have  prevailed,  and  different  mei-s  •""*    r- 

vu  a  j  j-         «.     ™_-„.~  u.    gastnc  region:  and  the  rubetat.t t.  ;         s ^ ■ 

have  been  recommended,  according  to  the  various  m-j°  _    «        '  _ 

,  .  .     ..  „  I  parts  of  the  body,  were  renewed.    Forty  mimms 

c.:_a:.;::3  ::  p:-;c.;.      ;.  c.iii".  ;;v:.:.i:-  jiie.-i-i  .  ,  -  _    . 

,  .     _.    .  *7  .*!  •         _T     -  L     "  '    0I  tincture  ;:  Opium,  and   ten   of  the  hquor  ct 

.natures   advise  that  which  corresponds  most  with  then-  own  .,       ,  ,.  .  n 

.      .   . .  .  .  .  ,      the  Arsemte  of  Potassa.    were  directed    ever? 

By  roasting,  baking,  and  frying,  however,  the  j 


a  harsh  and  disordered    o:..t".:..    .-.;"   ' ^-.    s.--r.  : 

sometimes  appears  without  this  conjunction. 

mode  of  curing  this  complaint  is  bj  expectoration  ;  but  j  tastes. 

if  left  to   be  removed  by  this  process,  there  is  danger  1 0flT  parts  are  rendered  empyreumatic  and  indigestible 

that  it  will  lead  to  some  serious  affection  of  the  lungs,  in  a  weak  or  disordered  stomach.      With  healthy  per- 

and    end    in    tubercular  consumption,   especially  in   sons  whose  appetites  are  not  depraved  by  pampering, 

young  and  delicate  subjects.  j  ^  whose  digestive  organs  are  free  from  die  effects  of 

A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  gormandizing,  slight  differences  in  the  kinds  of  meat,  side rable  quantities,  as  thev  could  be  got  down. 
the  bronchia,  is  the  most  effectually  removed  by  those   or  modes  of  cooking  it,  are  immaterial ;  a  good  appetite  [      Tatt  :.r.  tae  rerr.a      :-;;:-:        there  "• 
measures  which  act  simultaneously  on  the  bowels   and   will  supply  a  great  deficiency  in  one,  and  a  heaithv  a  moderate,  but  erradnal  and  reonLir  atleviat 


two  hours,  and  at  every  intermediate  hoar,  hi 
fluid  drachms  of  officinal  AlchohoL,  in  some  h  t  I 
liquid.     In   addition,  Ginger,   mixed    with    hot 
Spirit  and  water,  and  tincture  of  Camphor  thra- 

:^t  'V.:.  :.'.".   -■-:-.:.      eat    atta-ers- 


:r.e. 
the  skin  ;   hence  mild  aperients  and  sudorifics,  with  a  -j  constitution  and  vigorous  stomach  will  correct  an 

Tegulated  diet,  ars^rer  the  best.     Sponging  the  surface  j  tendencv  of  the  other, 
first  with  tepid  and  then  with  cool  salt  water,  is  one  of 
the  most  use:  stives  of  a  return  of  this  affection. 

In  some  cases  when  it  is  conjoined  with  a  distnrbed 
state  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels, 
more  depends  upon  the  right  management  of  the  cloth- 
ing and  diet,  than  upon  mere  medical  prescriptions. 
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CASES    OF    TfFHUS-STNCOPAIJS. 

SI    THOMAS    HSKB,    31.    D. 

C.   ..._:;■    .     .      ,  Jo. 

Miss  L. S. J£lal   16,  was  in  a  state  hoi.  and  the  Spirit,  were  now 

The  solubility  of  the  different  kinds  of  animal  food,  I  of  predi       -     on.  /or  about  a  week,  during  which  ^grains  of  Opium 


ay  a  moderate,  bat  gradual  and  regular  ailei 
rill  of  the  symptoms,  till  about  10  o^clock.  P.  I 
I  when  a  very  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  sad- 
lenty  took  place,  accompanied  with  extreme 
epigastric  sinking  and  distress,  greatly  harried 
and  panting  respiration,  very  weak,  soft,  and 
small  palse.  as  frequent  as  an  hundred  and  forty 
teats  ta  a  at  at  t.  : t  at  tier  "■  ttn  a  ct  tl.  :.t '.-. 
tat  ttal'ty  skttttt. 

The  tincture  of  Campht a.  tae  nffidnl   A  tt- 

a  a    t  w  t 


and  its  fitness  to  be  received  into  the  stomach,  are  ex-  time  she  complained  of  languor,  ind -position  for  intermediate  hoar,  Deiween  me  regular  aoses 
tremelr  various.      The  white  meat  of  all  animals,  and  exertion,  head  ac  a  of  the  limbs,   at-;,  of  tincture  of  Opium  and  hquor  of  the  Arsenite 

the  meat  of  young  ones,  though  it  does  not  digest  the  occas.onal  vat  g,  aad  diarrhoea.  For  the  [  of  Ptta-a.  Episaas  ts  were  ttt.tt  ta  a. a.- 
most  readilv.  occasions  the  least  irritation.      These  M  twenty-four  hours  of  tliis   period     both   the  tioo,  to  the  ancles    Under  this  course,  aUromit- 

,  .    ,     ,  -, -■  n        .  ■  ,  ,  -  -  -  ttv  and  the  limbs  were  covered  thickly  with  I  mg  soon  ceased  :  there  was  quiet  and  refrestttn? 

kmds  ot  meat  aocund  in  lellr.  which  forms  a  large  pro-    ,-/  i        .        -°  -    .  ..  ."T3 

,  „  /  -,    "        t    distinct,    but    dark-parpie    peteccrt:.s&.       Id    the   sleep,  consisting  of  short  naps,  from  which  the 

portion  ot  the  memcranes,  tendons,  and  cartilages.     It  '    -    ,  .  t-  .  "  j 

r  .,  °  ,    ,      coarse  ot  tti.«  time,  tne  patient,  ot  her  own  ac- 1  patient  was  easily  roused,  and  the  night  passai 

contains  a  considera Die  proportion  oi   earth,   and  the  j    u    j  .   i  .        c  n  -../-.     1         e    .  ui 

*    v  ^  cord,  had  taken  one  ca  ta.  t       A     as  witn  Ca-scomJortablT- 

elder  an  animal  is,  the  greater  proportion  of  earth  s  Qelia  wbjch  operated  bat  moderateIy ;  and  the  I  July  9th.  This  morning  thers  was  ccnaden- 
contained  m  its  fluids.  It  has  been  considered  that(day  preyioug  t0  the  aUack  Df  her  disease,  ano^ble  mitigation  of  all  the  svmptoms;  the  tempe- 
the  flesh  of  birds  is  mere  easily  digested  than  that  of  theI  0f  Sulphate  of  Soda,  which  operated  freely,  ratare  was  nearly  as  high  as  natural,  the  cooo- 
mammaiia.  The  pans  of  birds  that  are  the  most  so,  July  St  i.  1825.  About  one  o?dock.  P.  M.  tenance  was  brighter,  the  epigastric  distress 
are  those  that  are  the  most  usei.  is  ::.i -7  !sg3  of  wild;  after  drinking  freely  of  Laaa  ta-t  tata.  waacn  tt:  atta:  ^t:t  g-tae.  aa  aataa  ^-s  t  etattr 
ones,  and  the  legs  of  the  tame  kind.  Those  birds  that  |  contained  cniy  a  very  small  quantity  t  Spirit,  j  steady,  a  pulse  lower  and  fuller,  taa  tongue 
are  oily,  when  full  grown  are  gross  and  indigestible  ;  ■  she  was  suddenly  seize  t  with  distress,  and  sense  ( covered  with  a  light  brown  fur  ia  t'ae  middle, 
though  when  young  they  may  be  easily  dissolved  in  the !  of  faintness  and  sinking  in  ike  epigastrium,  fol- 1  and  red  at  the  edges,  and  the  petecchis  were 

-  tiinning  to  disappear,  (a" 
such  a  coarse  of  treatment 
torpor  of  the  bladder,  as 
fled  by  many  circumstances.     Independent  of  the  age  :  L'pon   the    occurrence    of  these    -  at 5.  the 

of  an  animal,  its  size  appears  to  be  of  consequence ;  as| whole  bc".T  a=d  u"mos  qaickly  became  cold,  and 
the  muscular  fibres  of  large  animals  are  coarse,  and  insens'tVie   to    the  mest  powerful  irritants,  and 

rubefacients,  the  countenance  pale,  sunken,  and 
ghastly,  the  lips  livid,  tbe  tongue  contracted 
and  pointed,  bat  without  fur,  the  respiration  in- 
:errt:p;ei.  aai  :aseaat..a^  tit  a:  ::"t  tat;_a  tst 
beginning  :?  recover  from  aspyhsia  There 
was  likewise  violent  leliriam,  and  complete  jn- 
tt  swallow,  but  notwithstanding  this  ge- 
neral condition,  the  poke  was  perfectly  natural 
in  all  respects. 

On  account  of  the  inability  to  swalltw.  zo  in- 
ternal remedy  could  be  employed.  Aa  eneatia. 
consisting  of  h?..f   a    at.t    ::att    : :'   ttaftre    t; 


s:?.v:ach,  and  prove  an  agreeable  and  harmless  nutri-.  lowed  immediately  by  the  naest   extreme  pain  i 
Bent.  Jin  the  lower  part     t  tne  abdomen,  much  resem- 

The  digestibility  of  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  is  modi-fbhng  that  of  parturition,  bat  far  more  severe. 


mure  insoluble  than  these  of  small  ones.  The  mode  of 
life,  and  exercise  are  also  of  importance  in  this  respect. 
An  aniznal  that  is  left  at  liberty,  and  lives  according  to 
its  o-wn  inclinations,  is  more  nutritious  food,  though 
commonly  less  delicate,  than  one  that  is  kept  confined 
aad  pampered.  A  circumstance  that  greatly  induences 
the  digestibility  of  animal  food,  not  generally  noticed. 
is  that  called  the  proving  state,  which  is.  when  the 
animal  is  improving  ia  condition,  the  meat  then  being 
tender  and  digestible  ;  when  it  is  p :  Ting  worse  in  con- 
ditios.  tb  :  "  jh  e  ^ually  fat  and  j  rr^isiaj  i-  appearaace. 
it  is  not  so  soluble  in  the  stomach,  nor  so  readily  assi- 
milated. Heat  that  is  kept  till  immediately  before  pa- 
trefactbn  commences,  is  more  easy  of  digestion  than  at 
an  earlier  period.  But  if  it  be  kept  till  this  stage  ar- 
rives, it  is  unhealthy  and  generally  excites  nausea, 
unless  the  stomach  It  strongly  stimulated  by  a  large 


r  ep-.s- 
tlrighs; 


~to  void  urine 

For  the  last  men  ti one  I  ; 
pasties  were  applied  to  the  inside  t 
bat  in  other  respects,  the  same  medication 
was  employed  the  night  before,  v.  is    ttat 
it*        -;e  t    eta   "".' ".  -  -  p.    aai    ^  ;t  t 
farther  mitigation  of  all  the  symptoms 
tte  1 1 "  a  t  r  t :"  t  a  e  a  a  St..    tat  a  a  -  a .  a  ' 

aa  tt  trtttt  ta  tt'Tttse;.  at:  Surer,  tt  • 
Tts  tied  tta~t;a  salt,  vv^s  aiaa.atstei 
t.te  eveatag  Ta.s  t :  ate  away  :  tt.ar  ".ae  ' 
but  without  any  loecal  dischargeof  aaj  ; 
quence  from  the  bowels,  though  with  a 
evacuation  of  urine. 

July  IQth.     This  morning  there  was  no  mate- 


.a 


ee 


Opiam,  diluted   with   a   little    ho  ial   change   in    the  symptoms.      las   tat  eta 

water,  was  immediately  administered  :  frictions  j  however,  was  full  as  well  as  the  day  before. 
were  thoroughly  and  perseyeringly  employed :» The  s  .;  ad  been  quiet  and  refreshing,  aai 
and  after  their  discoiitinaance,  the  whole  body  {the  patient  was  eas  irj    roused  by  the  slightest 

and  extremities  were  covered  with  Htrse-radisb  J  means.  One  or  two  ac  taa.  et.spastcs  were 
leaves,  pxevioosly  dipped  m  hct  water.  ,  at -v  ara'..e:.  ru:  r.:  cl.att.ge  was  made  in  tbe  is- 
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ternal  remedies.  As  during  this  day  and  night, 
the  symptoms  continued  at  bay,  no  change  was 
made  in  the  medication,  except  the  addition  of 
two  small  epispastics  to  the  arms. 

July  Wth.  This  day  and  night,  no  change  of 
any  consequence  in  the  symptoms,  and  of  course 
the  same  medication  continued. 

July  l%th.  Till  the  evening  of  this  day,  there 
was  no  material  change  either  in  the  symptoms 
of  the  case,  or  the  medication.  During  the 
evening,  it  being  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
day  of  the  disease,  great  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach suddenly  took  place,  and  all  liquid  medi- 
cines were  rejected.  The  surface  immediately 
became  cooler,  the  pulse  as  frequent  as  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  a  minute,  the  respiration 
hurried,  and  a  profuse  sweat  took  place.  At 
this  time,  two  grains  of  Opium  in  pill,  were 
directed  every  hour,  and  every  thing  else  was 
interdicted,  till  the  stomach  should  become  com- 
posed, which  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  After  this,  the  pill  was  given  only  every 
two  hours,  and  at  the  intermediate  hour,  a  small 
quantity  of  Spirit  and  water  was  allowed,  and  a 
little  common  Tea  made  very  strong. 

July  13th.  This  morning  the  patient  was 
much  better,  the  skin  was  nearly  of  the  natural 
temperature  and  softness,  the  pulse  was  less 
frequent,  the  stomach  perfectly  settled,  and  the 
tongue  fast  losing  its  fur.  At  this  time,  the 
interval  between  the  pills  was  lengthened  to 
three  hours,  and  half  way  between,  two  fluid 
drams  of  compound  tincture  of  Cinchona,  were 
directed.  During  this  day  and  night,  there  was 
considerable  improvement. 

July  1 4th.  The  patient  still  improving.  The 
pills  were  now  given  only  every  four  hours,  and 
compound  tincture  of  Cinchona,  half  way  be- 
tween. Food  was  taken  with  considerable  rel- 
ish, and  in  considerable  quantity. 

July  loth.     This  day  took  only  four  pills,  and 
then   discontinued  them    entirely.     No    further 
medication,  except  a  little  of  the  tincture  neces- 
sary.    Convalescence  was  subsequently  rapid. 
[To  be  continued.} 

SUPPURATION  OF  THE  TARSAL  JOINTS. 
Matthew  Neale,  a  man  about  50  years  of  age, 
of  sallow  complexion  and  emaciated  appearance, 
came  into  Abraham's  ward,  StThos.'  Hosp.  May 
19th,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Travers,  with  dis- 
ease of  the  left  foot.  He  states  that  he  has  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  gout,  principally  in  the  left 
hand  and  foot,  for  upwards  of  six  years;  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  man.  of  temperate  habits,  and 
is  not  aware  that  any  of  his  predecessors  were 
afflicted  with  gout.  The  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter  deposited  around  the  small  joints  of  the 
fingers  and  at  the  knuckles  has  produced  much 
deformity  of  the  left  hand.  About  six  weeks 
previous  to  his  admission,  the  left  foot  became 
much  swelled  and  very  painful ;  at  length  an 
abscess  burst  at  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  and 
several  large  pieces  of  calcareous  matter  were 
discharged  ;  at  this  time  there  are  several  small 
sinuous  openings  in  different  parts  of  the  foot, 
jfrom  which  a  copious  discharge  of  "  laudable 
pus"  is  kept  up,  and  occasionally  pieces  of  the 
calcareous  matter  (or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
urate  of  soda)  are  discharged  ;  the  openings  are 
principally  at  the  lower  part  of  the  metatarsal 
bones,  where  articulating  with  the  tarsus.  The 
profuse  and  long  continued  suppuration  has  had 


considerable  effect  upon  the  constitution ;  the 
patient  is  pale  and  emaciated,  and  the  frequent 
attacks  of  gout  in  the  hands,  to  which  he  is  sub- 
ject, still  farther  tend  to  debilitate  ;  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  in  this  case,  how  slight  the  con- 
stitutional suffering  has  been,  compared  with 
that  which  would  have  attended  supjRA'ation  of 
the  joints  from  scrofulous  diseases;  an-d-u^if  '  as 
been  remarked  by  Mr  Travers;  the  patient  has 
not  the  hectic  fever  and  night  sweats,  which  are 
the  usual  attendants  upon  scrofulous  disease  of 
joints.  The  general  appearance  of  the  foot  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  scrofulous  disease  ; 
there  is  much  swelling  and  thickening  of  the 
foot ;  the  skin  has  a  dark  red  coloured,  shining 
appearance,  and  there  are  numerous  sinuous  ope- 
nings, with  large  red  granulations  around  each. 
Very  little  medicril  treatment  has  been  had  re- 
course to  since  this  patient's  admission.  Tonics, 
with  a  generous  diet  and  porter,  are  given  to 
him,  and  poultices  are  applied  over  the  foot. 


VARIETIES. 


Charleston  Medicated  Vapor  Bath  Dispensa- 
ry.— The  following;  is  extracted  from  the  semi-annual 
report  of  the  physician  to  the  Medicated  Vapor  Bath 
Dispensary  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  presented  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Company  held  on  the  1st  ult: — "There  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Bath,  three  hundred  and  eighty 
six  different  persons,  since  the  Company  received  it 
from  Mr  Whitlaw.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  have  been  patients  of  the  Dispensary,  with 
the  following  complaints,  viz.  Bheumatism,  66  ;  Bad 
Colds,  21;  Consumption,  14;  Fever  and  Ague,  5; 
Country  Fever,  5  ;  Bilious  Fever,  6  ;  Liver  Affected, 
8  ;  Piles,  4  ;  Debility,  7  ;  Leprosy,  1  ;  Inflamed  Eyes, 
3;  Scrofula,  13;  Syphilis,  4  ;  Burns  and  Scalds,  2; 
Pimpled  Face,  2  ;  Inflammatory  Tumors,  2  ;  Organic 
Affection  of  the  Heart,  1  ;  Asthma,  7  ;  Tooth-ache,  3  ; 
Pain  in  the  Stomach,  2;  Dropsy  in  the  Chest,  3;  Drop- 
sy in  Abdomen,  7  ;  Dysentery,  2;  Pleurisy,  1  ;  Swelled 
Face,  4;  Palsy,  5  ;  Sore  Throat,  7  ;  Suppression,  2  ; 
Cutaneous  Eruptions,  24  ;  Leucorrhcea,  3  ;  Jaundice, 
1  ;  Dyspepsia,  3 ;  Spitting  of  Blood,  2  ;  Old  Ulcers,  4  ; 
Incessant  Vomiting,  1  ;  Erysipelas,  2  ; — Total,  246. 
Of  this  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  have  been 
cured  (or  remain  well  at  the  present  date,  with  every 
appearance  of  continuing  so,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge) ;  ninety-eight  have  been  relieved,  and  sixteen 
only  have  received  no  relief. — Several  of  those  relieved, 
and  two  of  those  not  relieved  are  still  patients  of  the 
Dispensary.  The  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty 
persons  came  for  the  luxury  and  pleasure  of -cleanliness." 


ment  can  be  experienced  by  travellers,  since,  by  plac- 
ing it  for  a  few  minutes  only  between  bed-clothes  or 
wearing-apparel,  the  motion  of  the  index  certainly  de- 
tects the  existence  of  damp,  if  there  be  any  present. 

Test  of  the  Presence  of  Muriatic  Acid. — Pui 
pure  nitric  acid  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  throw  (o 
the  bottom  of  it  a  very  minute  quantity  of  finely-divid- 
ed gold,  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  sulphate  of 
iron  ;  put  into  the  acid  a  minute  fragment  of  any  mu- 
riate, by  degrees  the  gold  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
light  yellow  tint,  a  certain  sign  that  it  is  attacked.  A 
fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  a  muriate  may  be  thus  detected. 


For  Nitric  Acid. — Operating  in  an  inverse  manner, 
the  presence  of  a  nitrate  in  a  soluble  salt  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  gold  should  be  put  into  muriatic  acid  as 
pure  and  as  colourless  as  possible,  and  then  a  fragment 
of  the  salt,  supposed  to  contain  a  nitrate,  added  ;  some- 
times this  experiment  requires  many  hours  for  its  com- 
pletion, if  there  be  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  pre- 
sent.— This  variation  of  Dr  Wollaston's  test,  may  at 
times  be  usefully  employed. 

Hydrocele. — M.  Larry  presented  to  the  sitting  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  a  young  soldier  who 
had  been  radically  cured  of  hydrocele,  without  any 
other  means  being  had  recourse  to,  to  excite  in- 
flammation of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  than  the  temporary 
wearing  a  gum  elastic  sound  in  the  orifice  made  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  passage  to  the  serum. 


Sugar  an  Antidote  to  Lead  in  Cases  of  Poi- 
soning.— The  following  fact  has  been  stated  by  M. 
Reynard  to  the  Societe  des  Sciences  of  Lisle.  During 
the  campaign  of  Russia,  several  loaves  of  sugar  had 
been  enclosed  in  a  chest  containing  some  flasks  of  ex- 
tract of  lead.  One  of  these  flasks  having  been  broken, 
the  liquid  escaped,  and  the  sugar  became  impregnated 
with  it.  During  the  distresses  of  the  campaign  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  sugar  ;  but  far  from 
producing  the  fatal  results  which  were  expected,  the 
sugar  formed  a  salutary  article  of  nourishment  to  those 
who  made  use  of  it,  and  ga.ve  them  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  activity  which  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  ena- 
bling them  to  support  the  fatigues  of  marching.  Hence 
M.  Reynard  thinks  that  sugar  might  be  adopted  for 
preventing  the  effects  of  subacetate  of  lead,  instead  of 
the  sulphates  of  soda  and  of  magnesia,  which  are 
not   always   at   hand. 


Damt-Detector. — An  ingenious  little  instrument 
under  thi3  name,  which  denotes  its  use,  has  been  in- 
vented in  England  by  Mr  Essex.  It  consists  of  a  small 
ivory  box,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  is  a 
needle  turning  on  a  pivot,  like  the  small  pocket  com- 
passes. Being  set  to  zero,  it  either  proceeds  or  recedes 
as  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  moist  or  dry.  Thus 
the  slate  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  ascertained  by  in- 
valids ;   but,  perhaps,  the  greatest  utility  of  the  instru- 


Chlorate  of  Lime. — M.  Lisfranc,  chief  surgeon  of 
the  hospital  La  Pitie  at  Paris,  has  successfully  employ- 
ed the  chlorate  of  lime  in  preventing  infection  from 
bodies  in  a  putrid  state,  and  in  curing  simple  ulcers. 
He  has  recovered  several  patients,  on  whom  the  usual 
remedies  had  no  effect,  and  tried  the  application  to 
burns    with  good  results. 

Extension  in  Fractures. — An  improved  apparatus 
for  making  extension  in  cases  of  compound  fractures  of 
the  leg,  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  New-Haven,  (Conn.) 

Medical  Lectures. — The  Medical  Lectures  of  the 
College  of  South-Carolina,  will  be  resumed  at  Colum. 
bia,  on  the  second  Monday  of  November  next. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  October  23  ;    from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

Oct.  22.— Elias  Carpenter  24.  23d.— Sarah  Strand; 
Thaddeus  W.  Nichols,  14  mo;  John  Bracken,  75. 
24th.— George  Mock,  34  ;  Child  of  David  Pratt.  25th. 
— Sarah  Ann  Tilden,  5:  John  Clark,  56  ;  Benjamin 
Hussey;  Arthur  Ward  ;  Child  of  John  Brady;  Isaac 
Currier.  26th. — John  Edmandson,  3  weeks  ;  Philip 
Powan  ;  Barbara  Dorr,  54  ;  Rebecca  F.  Lambert,  14  ; 
John  C.  Pitts,  22  mo:  Sarah  Dillaway,  31.  27th.— 
Hugh  Nelson,  46;  Joseph  Donnison,  36,  28th— Tho- 
mas Hatten,  3  ;  Child  of  Frederick  Henderson  ;  Nan- 
cy B.  Steel,  33, 

Dropsy  in  the  head,  1 — Bilious  Fever,  1 — Canker,  2 — • 
Drops}],  3 — Consumption,  3 — Stillborn,  3 — Hooping 
Cough,  1 — Drowned,  1 — Lung  Fever,  2 — Typhus  Fe- 
ver, 2 — Intemperance,  1.  —  City  Poor,  4. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 

OIT    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 

The  subject  of  Typhus  Fever  continued. 

In  my  last  Lecture*   I    endeavoured   to  show 
that  malaria,  or  marsh  effluvia,  is    the    primary 
source  from  which  typhus   fever   proceeds,  un- 
der  an    intermittent,    remittent,  and    continued 
form,  and  1  adduced  many  facts  which,  taken   in 
comhination,  render  that  inference    irresistible  ; 
and  I   have    not    the    smallest   doubt   that,  fifty 
years  hence,  no  medical  man  will   question    th.s 
opinion,  whatever  prejudices  now    may  prevent 
many  from  impartially    examining    the    grounds 
upon  which  it  is  founded.     At  the  same    time    I 
endeavoured  to  show,  that    although,  as    far   as 
my  own  observation  had  extended,  malaria,  and 
malaria  alone,  produced  intermittent,  remittent, 
and  continued  forms  of  fever,  passing  and  repass- 
ing into  each  other,  yet    that    a  fever    under   a 
continued    and    typhoid,  or   typhous    character, 
also   arose,  2d,  from    a    local    contamination,  or 
taint  of  air,  apparently    proceeding  from,  or   in- 
separably connected  with,  the  accumulated  odor 
of   the    stools,    urine,  breath,  and    perspiration, 
as  in  the  crowded  walls  of  an  hospital ;  and  last- 
ly, that  a  similar  form  of  continued    fever    also 
arose  from   the    introduction   of  some    peculiar 
matter,  as  in  the  case  of  certain   punctures    re- 
ceived in  the  dissection  of  bodies;    or    as  in  the 
case  of  the  introduction  of  putrid  animal  or  veg- 
etable products,  according  to  experiments  made 
by  Gaspard  en    the    lower   animals.     Towards 
the  conclusion,  1  entered  on  the  question  of  the 
contagious  or  non-contagious  nature    of  typhus, 
and  adduced  many  facts  to  show,  that  the  belief 
in   that   doctrine    was    extremely    questionable, 
leaving  it,  however,  as  a  subject   open   to   your 
own     unprejudiced    and    dispassionate    inquiry. 
Having  proceeded  so  far,  I    shall  now  enter  up 
on  the   investigation    of  the    symptoms,  morbid 
anatomy  and  treatment  of  typhus  fever;  and  ha- 
ving considered  these,  I   shall    endeavour,  from 
the  facts  in  my  possession,  to  show  the  probable 
identity  of  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  pestis. 
Typhus  fever,  arising  from  malaria,    assumes 
three  different  characters,  and  if  I  were  to  speak 
from  my    own    observation,  1    should    therefore 
say,  that  there  is  an  intermittent    typhus,  a    re- 
mittent typhus,  and  a    continued    typhus,  in    ad- 
vertence to  the  remote  cause  or   occasion  ;    but 
to  prevent  the  confusion  which  might  arise  from 
the  adoption  of  a  new  nomenclature,  I  shall  call 
the    first    form    intermittent  fever ;    the    second 


Intermittent  Fever. 
The  first  form  of  typhus  is  that  usually  called 
intermittent  fever,  or  crgwe,  which  is   distinguished 
by  its  having  three    successive    stages,  namely, 
a  cold  stage,  a  hot  stage,  and  a   sweating    stage. 
In  the  first,  or  cold  stage,  the  surface  of  the  body 
becomes  universally  cold  and   shrivelled,  or   ra- 
ther contracted  and  drawn  together    like    goose 
skin  ;    the  patient  generally   shivers,  the    teeth 
chatter,  and  he   complains    of  uneasiness,  more 
or  less,  in  the  epigastrium  or  back  ;    his  breath- 
ing is  oppressed,  his  pulse  small  and    weak,  and 
sometimes  he  is  affected  by  nausea,  retching,  or 
vomiting.     He  huddles  himself,  as   it    were,  to- 
gether, creeps  towards  the    fire,  or   wishes   for 
additional  covering,  and  feels  a  great  de?.l  of  lan- 
guor and  lassitude.     The  duration  of  this    cold 
stage  is  very  various,    sometimes    continuing    a 
quarter,  a  half,  or  three   quarters    of  an    hour, 
and  sometimes,  even    longer;    it    terminates  in 


form,  remittent  fever  ;  and  the  third  form,  typhus 
fever  ;  as  this  is  more  accordant  to  the  common 
phraseology;  only  let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  I  consider  these  as  modifications  of  one  and 
the  same  affection,  which  arise  from  the  same 
cause,  and  which  pass  and  repass  into  each  oth- 
er, the  intermittent  into  the  remittent  form,  the 
remittent  into  the  continued;  and,  again,  the 
continued  into  the  remittent,  the  intermittent  into 
the  remittent,  as  1  have  repeatedly  seen. 

*  See  Med.  Intelligencer,  Vol.  III.  p.  66. 


what  is  called  the  hot  stage,  when  the  skin  be 
comes  hotter  and  drier  than  natural,  the  pulse 
strong,  the  tongue  furred,  the  cheeks  flushed, 
the  eyes  bright,  and  the  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  some  uneasiness  in  his  head.  This 
stage,  hke  the  cold  one,  varies  in  its  duration, 
sometimes  continuing  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,  and  in  like  manner  passes  away,  and  is 
followed  by  another,  namely,  the  sweating  stage. 
The  patient  begins  to  perspire  first  about  his 
head,  then  on  his  breast,  and  lastly  on  the  trunk 
and  the  whole  body. — After  which,  the  perspi- 
ration ceasing  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
the  pulse  and  heat  failing  to  the  natural  stand- 
ard, the  patient  seems  as  well  as  before,  except 
that  he  is  a  little  paler,  that  his  tongue  is  slight- 
ly furred,  that  he  is  somewhat  sallower,  has 
somewhat  a  feebler  pulse,  and  a  slight  appear- 
ance of  debility.  The  peculiarity  of  the  inter- 
mittent fever,  or  ague,  is  this  :  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  the  coid,  hot,  and  sweating  stages, 
which,  after  an  intermission  or  absence  of  fever, 
return  at  certain  intervals,  by  which  is  meant, 
the  time  occupied  from  the  commencement  of 
one  cold  stage,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
next  cold  stage.  Where  the  interval  is  twenty- 
four  hours  the  ague  is  called  a  quotidian;  the 
patient,  say,  being  seized  with  shivering  this 
morning,  he  will  be  seized  at  the   same  time  to 


logy  of  ague  is  that  of  simple   fever.     There   is 
first  the  stage  of  depression,  or  the  cold    stage  i 
secondly,  the  stage    of  excitement,  or   the    hot 
stage  ;    and    thirdly,  the   stage    of  collapse,  or 
sweating  stage.     In  the  first,  the  patient    labors 
under   a   slight  degree   of  venous   congestion, 
which  is  followed  by  re-action,  forming  the  sec- 
ond, in  which  the  blood  is  so  equally  distributed 
about  the  body  that  no  inflammation  takes  place, 
and  the  excitement  is  terminated  by  the    sweat- 
ing stage,  without  the  occurrence   of  inflamma- 
tion, all  the  organs  of  the  body  having  been  ex- 
cited, but   Done  inflamed  ;   that  is  to   say,  inter- 
mittent fever  exists  without  the    occurrence   of 
acute  or  subacute  inflammation,  for,  as    far    as    I 
have  observed,  if  acute    or   subacute   inflamma* 
tion  arise  during  the  excitement  of  the  hot  stage, 
the  fever  then   changes   its    type,  and    becomes 
remittent  or  continued  ;    but  the  slow  superven- 
tion and  continuance  of  chronic   inflammation   is 
not  incompatible  with  the  intermittent   form   of 
fever. 

Treatment  of  Intermittent  Fever. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  it  is  generally 
very  simple.     If  called  to  a  patient  whilst  in  the 
cold  stage,  the  object  is  to  remove  that,  and    in- 
duce the  hot  stage,  which  is  best  effected  by  the 
use  of  the  warm  air  bath,  of  a  full  dose   of  opi- 
um with  a  little  brandy  and  warm  drinks.   Where 
the  air  bath  is  not  at  hand,  lay    the    patient  be- 
tween warm  blankets,  put  bottles  of  warm    wa- 
ter at  the  feet,  and  a  bladder  of  warm  water  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.     If  consulted  in  the    hot 
stage,  you  then    must    reverse   this    treatment: 
cover  the  patient  but  slightly,  sponge    the    skin 
with  tepid  water,  give  an  aperient,  a  little  calo- 
mel with  rhubarb,  followed  up    by    cold    drawn 
castor  oil,  and  cooling  drinks  may    be    then    al- 
lowed ;  but  when  the  sweating  stage  commences, 
the  patient  must  be  supplied    with    tepid    bland 
liquids,  and    when    that   stage    has   ceased,  the 
skin  should  be    wiped    dry,  the    personal    linen 
and  the  sheets  of  the  bed  should  also  be  chang- 
ed.    But  supposing  that  you  are    called    before 
the  commencement  of  the  cold  stage,  say   about 
half  an  hour  before  the  return  of  the  next    cold 
stage,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  (hen  is  to    give 
an  emetic,  and  after  its  operation  a  full    opiate, 
the  combined  influence  of  which  often   prevents 


morrow.  If  the  interval  be  forty-eight  hours,  i  the  return  of  thecoldstnge.  But  we  will  next  sup- 
then  it  is  called  a  tertian  ague;  if  the  interval  I  pose  that  you  see  a  patient,  for  the  first  time, 
be  seventy-two  hours,  then  it  is  called  a  quartan  j  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sweating  stage,  what 
ague.  It  is  stated,  in  systematic  works,  that  the  j  then  must  be  done  ?  Simply  exhibit  about  one 
shivering  fit  of  the  quotidian  occurs  in  the  fore- 1  grain  of  calomel  with  about  three  grains  of  rhu- 
noon,  of  the  tertian  at  noon,  and  of  the  quartan]  barb  at  night,  and  one  or  two  drachms  of  cold 
in  the  afternoon.     This- is    certainly    sometimes  drawn  castor  oil  on  the  following  morning ;    but 


the  case,  but  the  period  is  very  irregular,  and 
the  only  distinction  is  that  of  the  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  stages  recurring  once  in  the  twenty- 
four,  forty-eight,  or  seventy-two  hours.  Each 
of  these  is  followed  by  what  is  called  an  inter- 
mission, by  which  is  meant,  that  portion  of  time 
which  intervenes  between  the  termination  of 
the  sweating- stage  of  the  one  paroxysm  to  the 
commencement  of  the  cold  stage  of  the  next;  in 
■i  word,  it  is  that  portion  of  time  in  which  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  fever.     The  internal  patho- 


during  tfii 


intermission,  give  gr.  v.  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  thrice  before  the  expected  pe- 
riod of  the  return  of  the  cold  stage.  If  the  bow- 
els be  kept  regular  by  the  mild  measures  al- 
ready mentioned — if  the  patient  remain  at  rest, 
and  if  the  diet  be  spare  and  plain,  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  wiil  always  succeed  ;  at  least,  1  have 
used  it  in  upwards  of  forty  cases,  and  never  knew 
it  to  fail,  except  in  a  single  instance,  where  a 
protracted  ague  was  combined  with  an  organic 
affection  of  the  liver.     An  unexpected  shock  giv- 
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en  to  the  nervous  system,  by  good  or  bad  news, 
will  sometimes  remove  ague ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  on  similar  principles,  ague  is  often 
cured  among  the  poor  by  the  pretended  efficacy 
of  charms,  which  act  powerfully  on  uninformed 
minds;  and  hence,  in  ancient  times  of  ignorance, 
most  physicians  were  nmong  the  greatest  hum- 
bugs in  the  world  ;  but  now,  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  medical  profession  is  distinguished 
by  honorable  bearing,  by  that  simplicity  and  pu- 
rity which  constitutes  the  true — the  only  digni- 
ty of  medical  character. 

With  the  aid  of  the  quinine,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  give  arsenic,  but  if  you  should  ever  use 
it,  do  so  very  cautiously,  beginning  with  gtt.  iij. 
of  the  liquor  arsenicalis  three  times  in  the  day, 
and  very  gradually  increased.  It  should  always 
be  given  after  a  slight  meal,  never  on  an  empty 
stomach,  for  then  it  sometimes  produces  great 
irritation.  But  1  may  remark  here,  that  I  have 
cured  several  cases  of  ague  without  bark  or  ar- 
senic at  all,  merely  by  calomel  purges,  by  rest 
in  bed,  and  a  bland  diet ;  but  the  cure  is  rapidly 
accomphshed  if,  to  this  plan,  you  unite  the  em- 
ployment of  the  quinine.  Take  care,  however, 
not  to  continue  the  calomel  too  long,  lest  you  af- 
fect the  mouth.  When  the  return  of  the  par- 
oxysm has  been  prevented,  keep  the  patient 
quiet  for  some  time  afterwards,  it  '  often  hap- 
pens, however,  especially  in  London  where  in- 
dividuals are  predisposed  to  inflammation,  that 
during  the  stage  of  excitement  of  an  intermit- 
tent, that  inflammation  does  arise,  and  then  the 
intermittent  fever  becomes  remittent  or  contin- 
ued, according  to  the  degree  or  extent  of  that 
inflammation. — Shakspeare,  not  only  one  of  the 
most  accurate  but  extensive  observers  of  nature, 
seems  to  have  been  fully  aware,  that  an  inter- 
mittent form  of  fever  passed  into  a  continued 
form  with  all  those  symptoms  attendant  upon  the 
latter,  which  we  now  appropriate  to  typhus,  for 
he  makes  Mrs  Quickly  describe  the  last  illness 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff  as  a  quotidian  tertian  at  the 
commencement,  what  we  now  call  a  double  ter- 
tian, winding  up  as  a  continued  fever  of  the  ty- 
phus kind,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  most 
beautifully  and  correctly  enumerated,  indeed 
"with  all  that  coloring  of  truth  which  belonged 
so  peculiarly  to  that  great  painter  of  human 
nature. 

But  though  the  remittent  may  arise  out  of  the 
intermittent,  yet  it  sometimes  occurs  as  an  orig- 
inal form  of  typhus    arising    from    malaria,  that 
form  which  shall  be  next  described. 
{To  be  continued.) 


NEW  METHOD  OF  TREATING  COMPOUND  FRAC- 
TURES.* 
Every  one,  says  Baron  Larrey,  knows  the  ad- 
vantages which  result  from  infrequency  of  dress- 
ing wounds,  especially  when  the  first  dressings 
are  judiciously  applied.  Many  a  time  has  he 
seen  wounded  soldiers  carried  some  hundreds  of 
miles,  after  battle,  without  having  their  wounds 
dressed — and  when  arrived  at  their  destination 
presenting  the  said  wounds  nearly  cicatrixed,  or 
in  the  fairest  way  for  being  so.  These  facts  led 
our  author  to  employ  somewhat  similar  proceed- 
ure,  not  only  in  simple,  but  also  in  compound 
fractures.     This  plan  consists  in  leaving  on    the 

*  M.  Le  Baroa  Larrey.     Journal  Complement.  Jan- 
uary, 1825. 


first  dressings  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  cure.  The  bad  effects,  he  observes,  of  dai- 
ly dressing  the  wounds  in  compound  fractures, 
are  exceedingly  great.  Thes-e  dressings  disturb 
the  limb,  and  increase  the  inflammation  ofbones, 
ligaments,  and  muscles,  often  causing  high  trau- 
matic fever  or  abscesses,  in  some  of  the  internal 
viscera,  as  the  liver  and  lungs.  The  Baron's 
indications  then  are  ;  first  to  scarify,  or  more 
properly  speaking  to  disembarassa.il  such  wounds, 
if  contused,  of  foreign  bodies,  broken  bones,  &,c. 
incising-  those  parts  that  are  put  too  much  on 
the  stretch — cleansing  out  all  extravasated  blood 
— securing  arteries — washing  the  wounds,  and 
leaving  the  parts  as  clean  as  possible.  The 
limb  should  then  be  laid  on  a  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus properly  prepared,  and  the  fractured  bones 
nicely  adjusted.  The  edges  of  the  wounds  are 
next  to  be  brought  as  much  together  as  possible, 
by  compresses  with  holes  in  them,  (au  moyen 
de  linges  fenetres)  and  spread  with  ointment, 
over  which  lint  is  to  be  laid,  and  then  more  com- 
presses soaked  in  some  styptic  glutinous  liquor. 
These  dressings  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  fit  with 
great  exactness  to  every  part  of  the  limb's  pe- 
riphery. They  supply  the  place  of  splints. 
When  the  compresses  are  all  on,  then  the  dress- 
ings should  be  finished  by  an  eighteen-tailed 
bandage. 

These  dressings  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  during  the  whole  period  of  the  cure. — 
The  Baron  asserts  that,  with  proper  constitu- 
tional treatment,  the  inflammation  will  be  very 
trifling,  and  hardly  ever  such  as  to  require  the 
slackening  of  the  bandages.  If  this  be  the  case 
— if  no  swelling,  tension,  and  inflammation  re- 
sult from  this  mode  of  managing  fractures,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  utility.  But  we  can  hardly 
persuade  ourselves  that  so  little  swelling  can  fol- 
low any  mode  of  dressing,  so  closely  adjusted  to 
the  limb  as  the  above,  as  not  to  require  a  change 
when  the  inflammation  comes  on.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  point  which  is  easily  ascertained  in 
practice.  Two  cases  in  illustration  are  related 
by  the  Baron ;  but  they  need  not  be  detailed 
here. — Johnson,  July. 

SCROFULA. 

This  disease  first  shows  itself  by  inflammation 
and  soreness  in  the  eyes  and  eye-lids,  and  by 
chaps,  and  thickness  of  the  lips  ;  also  by  a  swell- 
ing of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  behind  the  ears, 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body.  These 
tumors  at  length  break  out  and  discharge  a  white 
curdy  matter.  It  mo6t  commonly  attacks  ricketty 
children,  and  others  up  to  the  age  of  puberty. 
These  affections  are  not  generally  attended  by 
pain. 

Children  inherit  this  disease  from  their  parents, 
but  in  many  cases  it  would  never  make  its  ap- 
pearance, if  the  subjects  of  it  were  not  exposed 
to  moist  and  impure  air,  as  in  damp  habitations, 
and  large  manufactories ;  and  to  unwholesome 
diet,  which  is  too  common  among  the  poor  :  al- 
so to  the  want  of  personal  cleanliness,  salutary 
exercise,  sea-bathing,  and  warm  clothing. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  dry  and 
air}'  situation  in  the  country,  or,  in  fine  weather, 
he  may  take  a  short  voyage  at  sea.  His  cloth- 
ing ought  to  be  warm,  a  flannel  shirt  and  draw- 
ers being  worn  next  the  skin.  Moderate  exer- 
cise, by  riding  or  walking,  without  fatigue,  should 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day.     If  the   patient 


is  too  young  or  weak  to  take  exercise,  his  body 
should  be  rubbed  all  over  with  a  flesh-brush,  or 
with  a  piece  of  flannel.  He  ought  to  be  in  bed 
every  night  by  8  or  9  o'clock,  and  up,  in  the 
open  air,  by  5  in  the  morning. 

His  meals  ought  to  be  scanty  and  frequent ; 
the  diet  consisting  of  light  and  digestible  animal 
food,  and  the  same  made  into  nourishing  broths 
and  soups.  The  diet  ought  to  be  frequently 
changed  according  to  the  desire  of  the  patient, 
and  besides  the  above,  should  consist  of  eggs, 
light  puddings,  arrow-root,  isinglass,  vermicelli, 
and  well-baked  bread.  If  vegetables  are  eaten, 
they  must  be  quite  fresh;  but  the  iess  the  better. 
It  the  stomach  can  bear  it,  milk  may  be  drank, 
but  the  beverage  should  generally  consist  of 
whey,  or  toast  and  water.  An  hour  before  din- 
ner and  supper,  a  glass  of  good  port  wine  with 
a  slice  of  light  cake,  or  crust  of  bread  ought  to 
be  taken.  The  warm  bath,  cold  bath,  or  sea- 
water  bath,  are  to  be  daily  used,  according  to 
the  convenience,  feeling,  and  strength  of  the 
patient. 

The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  by  a  daily 
draught  of  sea-water,  or  a  small  portion  of  Ep- 
som salts.  Sea-water  is  chiefly  serviceable  where 
the  obstructions  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  and 
viscera  are  recent;  also  in  obstructions  of  the 
liver,  and  in  tumors  of  the  joints  in  general,  not 
suppurated.  When  the  glands  become  softened 
by  the  internal  use  of  the  water,  then  bathing, 
with  a  course  of  Peruvian  bark,  will  prove  effi- 
cacious. 

NERVOUSNESS. 

That  there  may  be  a  state  of  general  nervousness, 
without  its  being  referable  to  the  existence  of  an_y  par- 
ticular local  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  from  the  state  that  is  sometimes  in- 
duced by  great  losses  of  blood,  or  by  a  want  of  sleep, 
in  which  pulsations  are  perceptible  in  almost  every  ar- 
tery of  the  body,  and  accompanied  by  excess  of  sensi- 
bility. It  may  also  originate  from  grief,  sorrow,  reli- 
gious fear,  or  vivid  hopes  of  attaining  some  desirable 
object,  with  apprehension  of  disappointment. 

This  condition,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  physical 
causes,  is  the  most  readily  removed  by  passive  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  tepid  shower  bath,  light  nutritious  diet, 
and  in  some  cases  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine,  or 
some  other  diffusible  stimulus,  and  the  occasional  exhi- 
bition of  an  anodyne  and  laxative.  Nervous  sensations 
are  often  combined  with  serious  affections  of  the  brain, 
heart,  stomach,  liver,  or  intestines,  which  renders  it  im- 
portant that  the  medical  adviser  be  assiduous  in  his  ex- 
aminations, lest  he  overlook  their  true  cause,  and  put 
the  patient  upon  a  treatment,~fhe  reverse  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  adopted.  Another  thing  in  this  class  of 
disorders,  in  which  the  good  of  the  patient  has  been 
too  much  overlooked,  is  the  use  of  language,  a  mere 
sound  of  technical  jargon  being  often  substituted  and 
made  to  pass  for  good  sense  or  professional  tact,  to  the 
exclusion  of  an  honest  and  intelligible  explanation  of 
real  circumstances  ;  by  which  not  only  the  patient,  but 
many  of  the  profession  are  alike  deceived.  Honest 
and  well  informed  practitioners  may  do  much  good  by 
habituating  the  minds  of  their  patients  to  a  right  man- 
ner of  putting  questions,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  their 
disorders,  and  the  sensible  conditions  of  structure  upon 
which  they  depend  ;  for  as  pathology  has  become  great- 
ly simplified,  it  may  be  easily  comprehended  so  far  as 
to  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  public,  and  to  banish 
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that  mystery  of  words,  by  which  many  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  every  thing  that  is  substantially  useful  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  physic,  attain  to  great 
consideration.  There  are  many  in  the  profession  whose 
knowledge  of  disease  is  the  most  superficial,  who  have 
gained  and  kept  the  confidence  of  the  most  intelligent 
classes,  by  a  cant  of  technicality  and  sycophancy,  the 
art  of  concealing  ignorance  and  humoring  popular 
prejudices  at  the  same  time :  so  little  do  the  public  pos- 
sess the  means  of  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of 
men  to  whom  they  confide  their  health  and  their  lives! 


REMEDIES  FOR  HUNGER  AND  THIRST. 

That  smoking  tobacco  gives  relief  to  those 
habitual  pains  of  the  stomach  which  appear  to 
arise  from  the  irritation  of  the  gastric  secretions, 
is  well  known.  The  like  effect  is  sometimes 
produced  by  increasing  the  flow  of  safva.  I)r 
Percival  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who 
used  to  masticate  for  many  hours  daily,  a  piece 
of  lead  ;  which  being  neither  hard,  friable,  nor 
offensive  to  the  stomach,  suited  his  purpose,  he 
thought,  better  than  any  other  substance.  He 
continued  the  custom  tor  many  years,  deriving 
great  ease  from  it,  and  suffering  no  sensible  in- 
jury from  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  metal 
On  mentionmg^his  fact  to  a  navy  surgeon,  the 
Doctor  was  told,  that  the  sailors,  when  in  hot 
climates,  are  wont  to  mitigate  thirst  by  rolling 
a  bullet  in  their  mouths.  When  a  scarcity  of 
water  occurs  at  sea,  Dr  Franklin  has  advised 
that  the  manners  should  bathe  themselves  in 
tubs  of  sa!t  water:  for  in  pursuing  the  amuse- 
ment of  swi-nming,  he  observed  that,  however 
thirsty  he  was  before  immersion,  he  never  con- 
tinued so  afterwards  ;  and  that,  though  he  soak- 
ed himself  several  hours  in  the  day,  and  several 
daj^s  successively  in  salt  water,  he  perceived 
not,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  least  taste  of  salt- 
ness  in  his  mouth.  He  also  further  suggests, 
that  the  same  good  effect  might,  perhaps,  be 
derived  from  dipping  the  sailors'  apparel  into 
the  sea  ;  and  expresses  a  confidence  that  no 
danger  of  catching  cold  would  ensue. 


REPORTS. 


CASES    OF    TYPHUS-SYNCOPALIS. 

BY    THOMAS    MINER,    M.    D. 

{Continued  from  p.  96.) 

Mr  R F ■    art.    23,  for   several   years 

previous  to  the  attack  of  the  disease,  had  com- 
plained of  languor  and  weakness,  and  had  been 
pretty  much  destitute  of  appetite.  During  this 
period  of  predisposition,  he  took  two  cathartics, 
one  of  which  was>.Su!phate  of  Soda.  This  ope- 
rated freely,  only  the  day  before  he  was  seized. 
The  night  immediate!}'  previous  to  his  attack, 
he  spent  in  watching  with  a  patient,  sick  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic. 

July  10th. — While  walking  in  the  street,  be- 
tween 12  and  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  he  suddenly  ob- 
served to  a  companion,  that  he  felt  as  if  intoxi- 
cated, and  almost  instantly  fell  to  the  gronnd. 
He  was  immediately  carried  into  a  hsuse,  and 
medical  aid  was  called.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
physician,  which  was  about  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  the 
patient  was  still  in  a  state  of  entire  insensibility; 
and  his  condition,  to  the  eye  of  a  bystander,  re- 
sembled a  person  laboring  under  a  serious  Apo- 
plexy ;  or  more  exactly,  one  recovering  from  a 


state  of  Asphyxia  from  drowning.  The  surface 
was  pale  and  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy 
sweat;  the  eyes  were  fixed;  respiration  was 
slow  and  interrupted,  and  seemed  as  if  carried 
on  entirely  by  mere  voluntary  exertion;  pulsa- 
tion at  the  wr.st  was  barely  perceptible,  and 
there  was  total  inability  to  swallow. 

After  wiping,  aud  thoroughly  rubbing  the 
skin,  epispastics  were  immediately  applied  to 
the  forehead,  sides  of  the  head,  and  between 
the  shoulders;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body 
and  extremities,  were  covered  with  sinapisms. 
As  no  tincture  of  Opium  was  at  hand,  an  enema, 
consisting  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  Oil  of  Turpentine 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  Oil  of  Ohves, 
was  immediately  administered. 

In  about  two  hours,  the  skin  was  raised  nearlv 
to  its  natural  temperature  and  softness,  and  the 
pulse  acquired  so  much  force,  that  its  beats 
were  easily  ascertained  to  be  about  fifty  in  a 
minute.  There  was  now  no  stupor,  but  consid- 
erable delirium  had  taken  its  place.  The  eyes 
had  a  fixed  and  vacant  stare,  but  when  the  pa- 
tient was  spoken  to,  he  immediately  raised  him- 
self with  a  frightful  expression  of  countenance, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  rabid  person. 
There  was,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  deaf- 
ness. 

A  mixture  of  thirty  minims  of  tincture  of  Opi- 
um, thirty  of  strong  tincture  of  Lylta,  and  three 
of  the  liquor  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potassa,  was 
now  directed  to  be  given  every  two  hours,  and 
at  the  intermediate  hours,  a  pill  consisting  of  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  Opium,  with  two  grains  of 
Calomel.  Spirit  and  water  were  prescribed  for 
drink.  Durmg  most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  the  subsequent  night,  there  was  vio- 
lent delirium,  but, 

July  11th,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  patient  was 
found  free  from  this  symptom,  though  in  its 
stead,  there  was  a  great  sense  of  distress  and 
sinking  in  the  epigastrium.  The  pulse  was 
now  very  soft,  weak,  and  frequent,  the  skin  cool, 
and  both  the  body  and  extremities  covered  with 
petecchise,  of  rather  a  florid  color.  The  coun- 
tenance was  at  the  same  time  pale  and  sunken, 
the  tongue  was  pale,  and  of  a  bloodless  appear- 
ance, and  coated  with  a  thick  but  slimy  and 
dirty  fur. 

At  this  time,  an  epispasfic  was  applied  to  each 
wrist,  an  occasional  use  of  Camphor,  and  a  free 
use  of  Spirit  was  directed,  and  the  Opium,  both 
in  substance  and  tincture,  with  the  liquor  of  the 
Arsenite  of  Potassa,  as  heretofore  specified,  was 
continued.  The  tincture  of  Lytta,  and  the  Cal- 
omel, were  however  abstracted,  the  former  on 
account  of  a  copious  and  exhausting  diuresis, 
which  it  evidently  produced  ;  and  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  was  now  deemed  injudicious,  and  believ- 
ed never  to  have  been  indicated.  Neither  of 
these  articles  appears  to  have  been  proper  in 
this  case.  At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  patient  was 
again  delirious,  and  much  inclined  to  coma,  but 
the  epigastric  sinking  aad  distress,  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  less.  The  pulse  was  \evy  weak  and 
soft,  and  the  tongue  as  last  specified. 

The  Spirit,  and  the  Opium  in  substance,  were 
continued  as  heretofore,  but  the  dose  of  the 
tincture  of  Opium,  was  increased  to  forty  min- 
ims, and  that  of  the  liquor  of  the  Arsenite  of  Po- 
tassa, to  ten  minims;  and  an  epispastic  was  ap- 
plied to  each  ancle. 


July  12th.  This  morning,  no  material  change 
perceived  in  the  symptoms.  Additional  but 
small  epispastics,  were  applied  to  the  legs  and 
arms,  but  in  other  respects,  the  same  medica- 
tion was  continued.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
considerable  strangury  took  place. 

July  13th.  This  morning,  the  symptoms 
still  stationary.  New  epispastics  were  applied 
to  the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  arms,  but  the 
same  medication,  in  other  respects,  was  contin- 
ued. At  evening  there  was  pain  in  the  bowels, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  an  urgent  diarrhoea, 
ten  or  twelve  discharges  happening  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  though  four  extra  pills  of 
Opium,  of  two  grains  each,  and  three  enemata 
of  four  grains  of  Opium  in  powder,  were  given 
during  this  time.  This  quantity  of  Opium  kept 
the  patient  from  sinking  under  these  profuse 
evacuations.  Judging  from  the  effects  of  Calo- 
mel in  other  cases,  it  is  believed  that  the  di- 
arrhoea was  to  be  ascribed  to  that  article,  which, 
it  wiii  be  recollected,  was  used  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  case.  Through  this  night, 
the  patient  was  generally  wakeful,  but  when  he 
did  sleep,  he  sweat  profusely  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  skin  became  considerably  cooler 
than  it  was  before,  though  the  tongue  became 
clean,  and  the  delirium  disappeared. 

July  14th.  This  morning,  the  patient  was. 
found  in  an  extremely  languid  and  weak  state, 
but  at  the  same  time  free  from  most  of  the  un- 
easiness, which  had  hitherto  attended  his  dis- 
ease. The  diarrhoea  had  abated,  but  was  not 
entirely  gone.  The  same  internal  medicines 
were  directed  that  had  been  regularly  employed 
the  day  previous,  and  an  enema  of  four  grains 
of  Opium  in  powder,  was  directed  after  every 
discharge  from  the  bowels  that  might  take  place. 
Two  only  were  needed  before  evening.  Dur- 
ing this  day,  the  skin  became  nearly  of  the  nat- 
ural warmth,  the  tongue  became  clean,  but  was 
very  red ;  and  the  pulse  was  about  80  in  a  min- 
ute. The  night  was  passed  comfortably,  under 
the  same  course.    No  opiate  enema  was  needed. 

July  15th.  This  morning  there  was  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  and  he  was  considered  so  free  from 
disease,  that  the  tincture  of  Opium,  and  the  liq- 
uor of  the  Arsenite  of  Potassa,  were  omitted, 
and  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  compound  tincture 
of  Cinchona,  was  directed  in  their  stead.  The 
same  medication  in  other  respects  was  continu- 
ed, and  the  day  and  night  passed  well. 

July  16th.  The  patient  still  improving.  The 
intervals  between  the  doses  of  Opium,  were 
now  protracted  three  hours,  and  the  same  was 
done  with  respect  to  the  doses  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  Cinchona. 

July  17th.  Still  improving.  The  same  med- 
icines continued,  but  at  intervals  of  four  hours. 

July  18th.  Still  better.  The  same  medica- 
tion, but  at  intervals  of  six  hours. 

July  19th.  Still  better.  All  the  medications 
hitherto  employed,  were  now  abstracted,  and 
the  patient  was  put  upon  a  mixture  of  one 
dram  of  Cinchona  in  powder,  with  a  glass  of 
wine,  four  times  a  day.  The  petecchiae  are  not 
yet  entirely  gone,  though  they  are  now  fast  dis- 
appearing. The  patient  now  has  a  good  appe- 
tite, walks  out,  and  is  rapidly  recovering  his 
wonted  strength.  Discharged. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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CURIOUS  CASE     OF     (CARCINOMATOUS  ?)     DIS- 
EASE OF  THE  HEEL. 

Under  the  sweeping  term  Carcinoma,  a  varie- 
ty of  malignant  diseases  are  classed,  without  any 
reference  to  the  true  definition  of  Carcinoma ; 
the  disease,  however,  in  the  case  we  are  about 
to  describe,  has  some  of  the  essential  character- 
istics of  Cancer. 

W.  Fry,  aetat.  48,  a  sailor,  was  admitted  on 
March  31,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Tyrrell.  At 
the  time  of  admission  he  had  an  ulcer  about  the 
size  oi  a  sixpence  on  the  back  part  of  the  heel  ; 
the  edges  of  the  sore  were  everted,  the  discharge 
was  offensive,  and  the  integuments  immediately 
around  the  part  felt  tuberculated  or  knotted. 
The  patient  stated  that  the  ulcer  was  occasioned 
by  his  pulling  a  piece  of  skin  off  the  heel  three 
months  before  he  came  to  the  hospital ;  he  had 
tried  various  remedies  with  a  view  of  healing 
the  ulcer,  but  all  alike  failed  in  producing  any 
amendment.  The  knotted  bodies  in  the  integu- 
ments round  the  ulcer  continued  to  enlarge  ;  and 
the  present  mass  of  disease  about  the  heel  is  of 
the  size  of  a  small  fist,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  round  tumors  of  different  sizes,  (the  largest 
being  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,)  some  of  them  in 
a  state  of  ulceration,  and  others  approaching  to 
it ;  these  round  bodies  are  very  hard,  and  are  so 
numerous,  that  at  their  bases  they  appear  unit- 
ed ;  but  as  they  enlarge  are  quite  distinct  and 
separate.  When  the  tumors  ulcerate,  an  exca- 
vated sore  is  formed  with  shelving  edges,  as  if  a 
piece  of  the  tumor  had  been  cut  out;  the  dis- 
charge is  foetid,  and  the  sores  frequently  bleed 
profusely  ;  the  glands  in  the  groin  are  much  en- 
larged, and  the  absorbents  on  the  inside  of  the 
leg  are  indurated.  The  patient's  health  has 
suffered  much  from  the  disease  ;  he  looks  cachec- 
tic, and  has  much  pain,  which  prevents  him  from 
sleeping. 

The  treatment  employed  when  he  was  first 
admitted  into  this  hospital,  was  the  application 
of  soap  plaster  and  bandage  to  the  heel ;  after- 
wards, a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  he 
now  applies  to  the  heel  a  watery  solution  of 
opium,  and  over  this  a  linseed  meal  poultice,  and 
he  takes  five  grains  of  Plummer's  pill,  and  one 
grain  of  opium  every  night. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  surgical  author  who 
has  treated  of  this  peculiar  form  of  disease  ; 
it  is  indeed  a  disease  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
very  few  cases  have  been  seen  at  the  Bor- 
ough hospitals  :  two  or  three  cases  have  fallen 
under  the  care  of  Mr  Travers,  in  one  of  which, 
we  believe,  amputation  below  the  knee  was  per- 
formed, and  fungous  tumors  aro<e  from  the 
stump;  the  final  result  of  this  and  the  other 
cases  we  do  not  know.  We  may  not  have  been 
felicitous  in  the  description  of  this  disease,  but 
there  is  3uch  a  peculiarity  in  its  appearance, 
thai  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  verbal  description. 
It  has  been  said  this  disease  originates  from  a 
peculiar  structure,  which  may  be  found  between 
the  tendo  achilles  and  bones  of  the  heel ;  but  we 
have  seen  one  case  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  which 
the  disease  was  in  the  wrist:  it  probably  has  its 
origin  from  aponeurotic  or  fascial  structure  ; 
like  fungus  nematodes  it  bleeds  profusely,  but 
does  not  grow  in  the  rapid  manner  peculiar  to 
that  disease,  and  moreover,  the  tumors  have  a 
scirrhous  hardness. — Lancet. 


VARIETIES. 


Abut.teration  of  Flour. — The  following  have 
been  given  as  simple  methods  for  detecting  the 
adulteration  of  flour  : — Take  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour, 
putting  it  into  a  wine  glass,  which  fill  up  with 
clean  water,  stirring  it  up  well ;  allow  it  to  stand  for 
half  an  hour,  then  decant  the  milky  fluid  off  the  top, 
which  consists  of  starch  in  a  state  of  solution.  To  the 
remainder  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol,")  which,  if  it  is  pure,  will  dissolve  the  whole  of 
it ;  allow  it  to  remain  for  ten  minutes,  then  fill  the  glass 
again  with  water,  when  the  burnt  bones,  plaster  of  Pa- 
ris, or  chalk,  will  be  easily  discovered  at  the  bottom. 
Should  the  adulteration  consist  of  chalk,  a  violent  ef- 
fervescence will  ensue  upon  the  addition  ef  the  acid. — 
Or — take  a  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  flour,  put 
it  in  an  iron  spoon,  pass  the  flame  of  a  candle  with  a 
blow-pipe  upon  it.  Should  it  be  pure,  it  will  burn 
black  ;  but  if  it  contain  any  of  the  above  mentioned  in- 
gredients, the  white  particles  will  be  visible. 


Caustic  for  Arresting  Variola. — M.  Velpean 
read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  if  the  variolous  pustules  were  cauter- 
ized within  the  two  first  days  of  the  eruption,  their  fur- 
ther progress  was  arrested  :  that  if  it  were  done  still 
later,  their  duration  was  curtailed,  or,  at  any  rate,  all 
marks  were  hereafter  prevented.  He  supported  his  as- 
sertion principally  on  the  authorities  cf  M.  Beclard, 
and  others,  at  the  same  time  relating  a  case  in  which 
he  himself  proved  its  correctness.  The  caustic  M. 
Velpean  used  was  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in- 
to which  a  stilette  was  dipped,  and  then  applied  to  the 
centre  of  each  pustule. — Jlcademie  Royale  de  Medtcine. 

Animal  Gelatine. — A  French  chymist,  Mr  d'Ar- 
cet,  has  discovered  that  animal  gelatine  may  be  ob-l 
tained  from  bones  and  ivory,  by  treating  them  with  i 
weak  muriatic  acid,  which  may  afterwards  be  turned  | 
into  fancy  articles,  either  having  the  appearance  of  tor-  j 
toise-shell  or  rose-wood  :  the  process  is  the  same  as  lan-i 
ning  hides.  Tanned  gelatine  will  soften  in  boiling  | 
water,  with  an  alkali,  as  does  horn  or  shell ;  in  this  j 
state  it  easily  takes  the  form  required,  and  will  mix  ' 
with  liquid  shell.  The  same  chymist  has  made  a  kind ' 
of  paper  by  grinding  animal  gelatine,  as  they  do  rags  j 
in  common  paper :  the  material  obtained  is  a  strong  j 
and  useful  kind  of  parchment. 


Nitre  in  Menorrhagia. — At  a  late  sitting  of  the 
"Jllhenee  de  Medtcine,"  M.  Goupil,  M.  Martinet,  M. 
Deslandes,  and  others,  related  many  cases  where  ni- 
trate of  potash  in  large  doses,  (that  is,  from  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm  or  even  more,  three  or  four  times  a  day,) 
arrested  menorrhagia  after  the  usual  means  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  The  last-mentioned  physician  reported 
his  success  with  this  medicine,  in  similar  doses,  when 
employed  in  cases  ol  haemoptysis.  As  nitre  may  be  giv- 
en with  acids  in  large  doses,  in  pulmonary  haemorrha- 
ges, without  interrupting  other  means,  as  blood-letting, 
&c.  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  practitioner, 
upon  such  occasions. 


Sanorado  Practice. — The  warm  water  system  of 
the  celebrated  Sangrado  has  been  lately  revived  in 
France,  even  to  the  letter.  It  was  proposed  by  M.  Ca- 
det de  Vaux,  and  put  to  the  trial  by  M.  Duchassiu,  a 
physician  at  Guise.  It  is  for  the  cure  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  consists  in  the  administration  of  48  glasses 
of  very  hot  water  (de  l'eau  tres  chaude)  taken  in  the 
course  of  12  hours — that  is,  a  glass  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  M.  Duchassin  avers,  that  he  has  been  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  cures  performed  in  this  way.  Four  cases 
are  related  in  illustration,  in  the  Gazette  de  Sante. 


Oxalate  of  Lime. — The  Variolaria  Communis  Fa- 
<*inea,  or  lichen,  which  commonly  infests  the  bark  oi 
diseased  and  old  beach  trees,  has  been  found,  by  M.  H. 
Braconnot,  capable  of  yielding  23  1-2  per  cent  of  chrys- 
tallized  oxalate  of  lime;  various  other  lichens,  on  which 
he  experimented,  afforded  almost  as  large  proportions 
of  this  salt;  on  which  he  remarks,  in  the  Ann.  de  Chiin. 
— u  The  oxalate  of  lime,  is  to  these  and  analogous 
cryptogamous  plants,  what  carbonate  of  lime  is  to  co- 
ralincs,  and  phosphate  of  lime  to  the  bony  structure 
of  more  perfect  animals. " 


Acupuncturation. — It  appears  that  the  needle 
made  use  of  at  La  fiti6  is  constructed  of  steel,  but  ren~ 
dered  ductile  by  heating  it  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
and  then  suffering  it  to  cool  slowly.  Care  is  taken  t« 
avoid  the  trunks  of  vessels  or  nerves — nor  is  it  ever  at- 
tempt' d  to  introduce  the  needle  into  any  of  the  visce- 
ra, as  has  been  ridiculously  and  falsely  reported  in  this 
country.  The  experiment,  indeed,  was  tried  on  ani- 
mals, but  the  results  were  not  such  as  to  countenance 
such  a  hazardous  proceeding  in  the  human  subject. 

De.opsy  of  the  Abdomen. — Dr  R.  S.  Dorsey,  of 
Perryville,  (Missouri,)  has  given  an  account  of  a  case 
of  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  which  was  tapped  sixty-nine 
times,  discharging  at  each  time  about  two  gallons  of 
water  ;  the  patient  was  tapped  for  the  first  time  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1821.  The  ascites  proceeded  from 
disease  of  the  liver. 

Port  Wine. — The  following  is  stated  to  be  a  chym- 
ical  analysis  of  a  bottle  of  cheap  commodity,  sold  un- 
der the  denomination  of  port  wine  :  spirits  oi  wine,  3 
ounces;  cider,  14  ounces;  sugar,  1  1-2  ounces  ;  alum, 
2  scruples ;  tartaric  acid,  1  scruple  ;  strong  decoctioa 
of  logwood,  4  ounces. 

Epsom  Salt. — Epsom  salt  is  produced  entirely  from 
salt,  or  the  evaporation,  of  sea  water.  Dr  Henry,  of 
Manchester,  has  discovered  a  process  for  preparing  it 
from  magnesian  limestone,  and  has  reduced  the  price 
one  half. 

An  Erudite  Physician. — A  physician,  and  one 
of  his  pupils,  were  speaking  of  a  medicine,  in  the 
preparation  of  which,  according  to  some  pharmaceu- 
tical process,  it  was  to  be  exposed  to  a  sand  heat.  The 
student  inquired  what  was,  meant  by  a  sand  heat  ?  The 
doctor  very  gravely  replied — "  Are  you  such  a  novice 
that  you  have  not  learnt  that!  Why  it  means  the  tem- 
perature to  which  sand,  in  a  hot  day,  is  raised  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun." 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  November  5  ;    from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

October  27. — Carrol  G.  Thompson,  15  mo.  28th. — ■ 
Joseph  Snowden,  35 ;  Child  of  George  Carpenter.  30th. 
— Mary  Cary,  33;  Thomas  II.  Stone,  8  ;  Sarah  Bass, 
84;  Mary  Colburn,  25.  31st. — Ann  Abrams,  18; 
William  E.  Bissell,  6  mo  ;  Elizabeth  Knights  ;  John 
Johnson;  Dorothy  May,  67  ;  Child  of  Wm.  McCor- 
nick.  November  1. — William  Wilson,  20  ;  Isaac  Whit- 
temore,  2.  2d. — Jairus  E.  Pratt,  3  ;  Joseph  N.  Adams, 
47  ;  Frederick  W.  Dickerson,  20  ;  Harriet  Jennings, 
15  ;  Child  of  Jomh  Craft,  3d.— Hannah  Melcher,  47  ; 
James  Martin,  38;  William  Gray,  75  ;  Sarah  Blood, 
67;  Child  of  Hugh  Murphy  ;  Sally  Dennison,  33.  4th. 
— William  Harkins,  10  mo;  Jane  Bald,  14  mo;  Mary 
Ann  llobb,  19  mo  ;  Caroline  Prat*,  4.  5th. — Rhoda 
Nelson,  65. 

Canker  in  the  Bowels,  1 — Insanity,  1 — Stillborn,  4 — 
Obstruction  in  the  Heart,  1 — Disorder  of  the  Heart,  1 
—  Old  Jlge,  1 — Consumption,  4 — Typhus  Fever,  3 — 
Croup,  2 — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  1 — Brain  Fever,  1 — 
Delirium,  1 — Measles,  2 — Teething,  1 — Infantile,  1 — 
Burnt  by  Clothes  taking  Fire,  1 — Intemperance,  1. — 
City  Poor,  2. 

To  Physicians. 

ARSH  &  CAPEN,  (at  their  Book  and  Stationary 
Store,  No.  362,  Washington-Street,)  have  from 
the  Manufacturer,  a  constant  supply  of  Portable  Elec- 
trical Machines,  peculiarly  constructed  for  Physicians. 
These  Machines  being  very  light  and  closely  incased, 
together  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  cannot  fait 
to  suit  the  Faculty,  in  every  respect. 

They  have  also,  Thermometers  proper  for  Chemical, 
Botanical,  Surgical,  Breioers\  Distillers'1,  Sugar-ltejin- 
er*',  Dyers',  Bathing,  and  Marine  purposes,  made  ia 
the  Deatest  manner,  Oct.  11. 

FOR  SALE,  a   valuable   SULPHUR   BATH,   with 
stoves  complete.  Inquire  at  the  Office  of  the  Med- 
cal  Intelligencer.  Oct.  18. 

Bateman's  Improved  Truss, 

FOR  sale  at  Reed  and  Howard's,  No.   44,  Hanover 
Street,  at  the  head  of  Elm  Street. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


•       DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 

ON    THB    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF   PHYSIC. 

»  TYPHUS    FEVER. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

The  Remittent  Fever. 
The  remittent   fever,  as    i  have   just  stated, 
sometimes  arises  out  of  the   intermittent,  and  at 
other  times  it  appears  from    the    beginning-,  un- 
der its  true    characters.      Now    what   are    the 
characters  of  the  remittent  fever  ?     In    the   first 
place,  the  cold   stage    is   absent.     The    patienl 
grows  hot  mo3t  frequently  about    the    afternoon 
or  evening;    the  heat  continues  to  increase  gen- 
erally for  several    hours    afterwards,  the    pulse 
being   quick,    the    face    flushed,    and    the    eyes 
bright,  though  they  always  have  a  heavy    unin- 
tellectual  expression.     Usually    about    four,  six, 
or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fever  abates, 
and  entirely  leaves  the  patient  for    four    or    six 
hours.     In  that  remission,  there  is  either  a  moist 
warmth  ot  the    skin,  or   a    perfectly    cool    skin 
without  moisture  ;    the  tongue  being  then  moist, 
or  having  a  fur  of  the  dirty  white    or  yellowish 
color.     His  pulse,  compared    with    that    in    the 
febrile  paroxysm,  is  not  only    many   beats    less, 
but  is  much  softer,  and    the    patient    feels   alto- 
gether more  comfortable,  except  in  those  cases 
where  on    excessive    collapse    follows    the    hot 
stage.     In  this  remittent  form,  the    brain    or  its 
membranes,  the  bronchial    or   intestinal    lining, 
are  ail  more  or  less  affected,  as  shall    be    subse- 
quently explained.      But  meanwhile,  what  is  the 
treatment  of  this  remittent  form  of  fever?      It  is, 
like  that  of  intermittent,  by  no  means  complicat- 
ed.    Give  the  patient  from  about  a  grain   and  a 
half  of  calomel,  with    three    or  four  of  rhubarb, 
and  on  the  following  morning    administer    about 
one,  two,  or  three  drachms  of  cold    drawn    cas- 
tor oil;    let  him  have    rest  in  bed,  and    adopt    a 
farinaceous  diet  ;    surround  him  with  a  fresh  at- 
mosphere ;    do  all  these  things,  I    say,  properly, 
and  he  will  almost  invariably    recover.     But    it 
he  should  complain  of  aching  in  the  head,  a  few 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples  ;  if  there 
be  any  uneasiness    on    pressure    made   over  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  and  if  the  tongue    be    red 
at  the  tip  and  edge*,  then  let  leeches   be    appli 
ed  cautiously  to    the   epigastrium    or   abdomen, 
till  the  pain  on  pressure    be    removed.     Six    or 
eight  leeches,  repeated  once  or  twice,  will  gen 
erally  be  sufficient  to    remove,  with    the    other 
means,  that  low  degree  of  inflammation    which 
is  so  apt  to  exist  on  the    mucous    lining    of  the 
small  bowels.     If  the    remissions   be    distinct,  if 
the  skin  be   warm    and    moist,  or   cool    without 
moisture,  if  the  pulse  be  soft  and  slower,  and    if 
the  surface  of  the  tongue    be    moist,  then    give 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  in    small    doses,  two    or 
three  grains    every    hour,  while    the    remission 
lasts.     This  not  unfrequenily  nrresfs   the    fever 
at  once,  or    mitigates    it    remarkably.     Yet    al- 
ways narrowly  watch  its  effects,  for  if  it  increase 
fever  or  pain,  it  ought  to    be    withdrawn.     Be- 
fore I  knew  the  value  of  quinine,  I  gave   an    in 


which  the  powder  almost  always  does  harm,  by 
irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  In  the  remittent  form  of  fever, 
some  symptoms  of  inflammation  exist,  yet  in  a 
slight  degree,  as  not  to  preclude  the  use  of  the 
quinine  infusion,  or  decoction,  provided  the  re- 
missions be  distinct. 

There    are   some    cases   of  remittent   fever 
which    require  the   use  of  wine.     The    patient, 
for  example,  is   seized    by   an   excessively    hot 
stage,  which  occurs    in  the  evening,  and    which 
continues  through    the    night;   suddenly    in  the 
morning,  it  leaves  him  with  a  pallid  face,  a  sunk 
eye,  a   blueish  lip,  a    weak   respiration,  a   cold 
skin,  and  a  feeble,  nay,  thready    pulse.     If  the 
patient  be  not  supported  by  wine  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  sinks  and  dies  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, so  overwhelming   is  the   stage    of  coliapse. 
While  the    collapse    continues,  you    must    keep 
the  patient  flat,  you  must  lay  him  between  warm 
clean  blankets,  apply  bottles  tilled  with  hot  wa- 
ter to  the  feet,  bladders  of  the  same  to  the    epi- 
gastrium ;  you  must  tuck  the  clothes  closely  un- 
der the  chin;  you  must  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  give  wine  moderately    till  the    pulse    rises, 
and  the  skin  becomes  warm.     One    example    of 
the  utility  of  this  practice  occurred   in  the  Bor- 
ough about  two  years  ago  ;    a  pupil   had  typhus 
under  a  continued  form,  and  his  sister  under1  the 
remittent  form.     She  had  been  ill  several   davs, 
and  when  I  saw  her,  she  was  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring, in  that  stage  of  exhaustion    or    collapse 
which  ha'n just  been  described.     I  g-ave  her  wine 
repeatedly,  till  the  pulse  became    expanded  and 
the  skin  warm,  and  it  certainly  saved    her    life. 
The  removal  of  the    collapse  is  the  thing  to  be 
accomplished  ;    that  being  done,  do  not  continue 
the  wine,  lest  you  give  rise  to  re-action  of  a  feb- 
rile kind.     Some  years  ago,  when   I    was  physi- 
cian to  the  Fever  Hospital,  a  man  who  had  had 
the  remittent  form  was    brought    in    apparently 
expiring,  his  skin  cold,  his   pulse    faltering,  and 


with  except  in  young  and  robust  subjects.  The 
symptoms  before  specified,  go  on  for  five  or  six 
days,  if  they  do  not  terminate  fatally  before  that 
time,  and  then  the  fever  undergoes,  gradually 
or  suddenly,  a  remarkable  change.  The  heat 
begins  to  fall,  the  pulse  becomes  comparatively 
soft,  and  compressible,  the  lip  and  cheek  assume 
a  dusky  appearance,  the  respiration  become* 
weaker,  and  the  tongue  grows  dry,  and  is  cor-1 
ered  with  a  brown  varnish.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  change  is  the  occurrence  of  that 
special  bronchial  affection  with  which  typhus  is 
invariably  attended,  and  which  I  shall  afterwards 
more  particularly  explain. 

The  second  form  of  continued  typhus  is  inter- 
mediate.    The  fever  is  less  ardently  developed, 
the  skin  is  not  so  hot,  the  pulse  is  not  so   round 
and  resisting,  and  the  head  is   less    intensely    af- 
fected.    The  tongue  for   several    days   remains 
moist,  and  is  coated  with  a  whitish  or  yellowish 
fur  on  the  centre,  but  its   tip   generally    redder 
than  natural,  and  an  accurate  observer  might  de- 
tect some  traces  of  irritation  of  the   mucous   lin- 
ing of  the    bronchia,  there  being   usually   some 
cough  occasionally,  and  the    other  signs.     This 
form,  however,  also  undergoes  another  change, 
generally  in  six  or  eight  days;    the    heat  begins 
to  fall,  the  pulse  becomes  softer  and  more   com- 
pressible, the  tongue  is  at  length  varnished  with 
a   brownish  fur,  and    the    patient's   strength   is 
much  diminished,  for  he    lies   on    his  back,  and 
pants  or  heaves  when  he  answers  questions. 

The  third  form  is  the  extreme.  Now  what 
takes  place  in  five,  six,  or  eight  days  infthe  first 
and  second  forms  just  described,  takes  place  at 
the  very  onset  of  the  third  form.  The  special 
bronchial  affection  is  developed  almost  immedi- 
ately, the  tongue  growing  glazed  and  brown  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack ;  the  pulse 
soft  and  compressible,  the  voice  weak,  Ibe  posi- 
tion sunk,  the  nervous  and  muscular  power  pros- 
trate.    I  suppose,  this  is  what  the  older  writers 


even  failing,  his  face  ghastly  pale,  his  breathing  called  typhus  gravior  ;    but    I    confess   that  I  do 


weak,  short,  and  every  now  and  then  interrupt- 
ed by  what    the    nurses  call    the    dead    rattles. 
Some  wine  was  poured  down  his  throat,  he  took 
bark  afterwards,  and  recovered.     Never,  there- 
fore, give  up  any  patient  as  hopeless. 
Continued  Typhus. 
The  remittent    form    of  typhus    fever    often 
passes  into  the  continued  form;  but  the  continu- 
ed form  of  typhus  commences  originally  as  such 
in  many  cases.     When  the  continued  form  of  ty- 
phus commences  as   such,  it    usually    begins    in 
one  of  three  modes;    in  each  the  patient  gener- 
ally has  a  cold  stage,  sometimes  slight,  but  some- 
times as  severe  as  in  the  intermittent  form  of  fe- 
ver.    That  posing  away,  in   the  first  continued 
form  the  skin  becomes  excessively  hot  and   dry, 
the  pulse  round  and  resisting;    the  tongue  whit- 
ish or  yellowish,  but  moist;   the    face    flushed; 
fie  eye  bright  and  ferrety;   the  respiration  hur- 
ried, and  the  brain  or  membranes    are    so  much 
affected  as    to    indicate    an    acute    inflammation 
there,  if  no  other    part    be    similarly    disturbed. 
This  first  form  commences  as  a  most  ardent   fe- 


lusion  or  decoction   of  bark   iu   such   cases,  in  I  ver>  aod  this  is  the  form   which  is  seldom   met 


not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  typhus 
mitior  and  typhus  gravior,  except  that  these 
words  imply  a  difference  in  degree,  having  no 
allusion  to  that  internal  pathology  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  varied  symptoms. 

These  are  the  three  forms   which   continued 
typhus  fever    assumes    under    ordinary    circum- 
stances;    and   as    there    is  hardly  any  .affection 
which  makes    a  stronger  general    and  local    im- 
pression upon  the  sj'stem,  it  is  necessary,  before 
proceeding  further,  to  give  an    insight   into    its 
morbid  anatomy,  for    without    a    knowledge    of 
that,  you  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend  any 
thing  like  it?  true  pathology.     If  you    were    to 
consult  most  of  our  nosological    and   sj'stematic 
works,  you  would  be  informed  that  the    patients 
died  from  typhus,  a  summary  and  precious  piece 
of  information.     The    barber,  in    the    Arabian 
Tales,  in  examining  the  body  of  Hunchback,  ob- 
serves, that  "  no  man  dies  without  a  cause ;"  but 
had  he  lived  now-a-days,  he  would    have    found 
that  he  was  mistaken  ;  he  would  have  found  that 
many  persons  now  die  without  a  sufficient  cause, 
that  they  die,  in  short,  nosologically ;  die  of  cer- 
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tain  mysterious  sounds,  breathed  by  the    mighty 
magicians  of  speculative    absurdities.     But    the 
truth    is,    that    no    disorder   leaves  more  exten- 
sive traces  after  death  than  typhus  fever. 
(To  be  continued.") 


RESPIRATION  OF  THE  SPIDER. 

A  house  spider  was  placed  by  a  gentleman  on 
a  small  platform,  iu  the  middle  of  a  glass  full  of 
water,  the  platform  being  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  surface.  It  presently  made  its  escape, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  by  suffering  a 
thread  to  be  wafted  to  the  edge  of  the  glass. 
The  person  who  witnessed  this,  suspecting  it 
might  have  been  assisted  by  the  water,  being  so 
nearly  on  the  same  level,  poured  some  of  the 
water  away,  and  placed  the  spider  as  before. 
It  descended  by  the  stick  that  supported  the 
platform,  till  it  reached  the  water,  but  finding 
no  way  to  escape,  it  returned  to  the  platform, 
and  employed  itself  in  preparing  a  web,  with 
which  it  loosely  enveloped  the  abdomen,  by 
means  of  the  hinder  legs.  It  now  descended, 
without  hesitation,  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
when  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  with  a  web, 
containing  a  bubble  of  air,  probably  intended  for 
respiration,  as  it  evidently  included  the  spiracles. 
The  spider,  enveloped  in  this  little  diving-bell, 
endeavoured  on  every  side  to  make  its  escape, 
but  in  vain,  on  account  of  the  slipperiness  of  the 
glass  ;  and,  after  remaining  at  the  bottom  about 
thirteen  minutes,  it  returned,  apparently  much 
exhausted,  as  it  coiled  itself  close  under  the  lit- 
tle platform,  and  remained  afterwards  without 
motion. — -London  Scientific  Gazette. 


gradually  disappeared  without  leaving  any  visi- 
ble alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  membrane. 

The  seed  was  used  in  two  methods;  in  the 
first,  it  was  Feduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  with 
some  white  sugar,  of  which  a  grain  was  intro- 
duced between  the  lids  every  night.  In  the  se- 
cond form  of  using  it,  sixteen  grains  were  made 
into  a  sort  of  emulsion,  with  four  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, ten  drops  of  which  were  put  into  the  affect- 
ed eye  every  night  and  morning.  Dr  Habbuer 
is  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  first 
mode,  and,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
he  asserts  that  the  powder  was  used  in  the  four- 
teen cases  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  in  the  four  patients  with  chemosis, 
with  the  most  complete  success,  and  that  the 
emulsion  answered  best  in  the  cbrenic  cases,  as 
ivell  as  in  the  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  scle- 
rotica. 

The  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  adhered  to 
in  the  treatment  of  all  these  cases,  and  the  only 
topical  application  used  was  a  little  cold  water. 


CHICKEN  SEED  IN  PURULENT  OPHTHALMIA. 

The  opthalmia,  which  had  prevailed  epide- 
mically from  the  year  1816  among  the  troops  in 
the  garrison  at  Brussels,  was,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1821,  observed  to  exist  in  only  one  in- 
dividual. In  the  month  of  June  1822,  the  epi- 
demic appeared  with  fresh  violence,  and  the 
eases  were  very  severe  from  the  commence- 
ment. The  symptoms  at  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  complaint  were  such  as  are  usually 
observed  in  severe  cases  of  purulent  ophthal- 
mia, and  therefore  need  not  to  be  described 
here,  the  principal  object  being  to  show  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  chicken  seed,  a  remedy  long  cele- 
brated among  the  Egyptians. 

1.  Fourteen  patients,  with  simple  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  were  perfectly  cured, 
from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  complaint. 

2.  Four  cases,  in  which  chemosis  existed  from 
the  commencement,  were   perfectly   cured   be 
tween  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth  day. 

3.  Nine  patients,  in  whom   the    inflammation 
bad  become  chronic,  and  who  had  in  vain   tried 
several  other  local   applications  without    effect, 
recovered  underthe  employment  of  this  reme- 
dy from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  day. 

4.  Two  persons,  with  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotica,  who  had  tried  mercurial  frictions  and 
6parediet  without  any  be-nefit,  were  cured  in 
eight  days  by  employing  the  chicken  seed. 

5.  Only  in  one  case  did  any  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation follow  the  use  of  this  seed. 

6.  In  every  case,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  the  conjunctiva  soon  recovered  its  natural 
appearance ;   the   discharge  of  pus  and  mucus 


OPERATION  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  ANUS. 
Hernia  is  a  complaint  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  France,  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  in  this  country,  and  there  we  need  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  more  frequent  pro- 
duction of  that  disgusting  and  miserable  accident 
an  artificial  anus.  M.  Dupuytren,  first  surgeon 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  has  recently  introduced  a 
mode  of  operating,  to  remedy  this  deformity, 
which  has  been  attended  with  very  great  suc- 
cess. In  a  paper  which  M.  Dupuytren  lately 
read  to  the  Institute,  he  stated,  that  of  forty-one 
patients  who  had  come  under  his  observations, 
twenty-nine  were  radically  cured  of  this  loath- 
some deformity;  nine  have  been  so  far  relieved 
that  only  a  small  fistulous  orifice'  remained, 
which  allowed  of  being  closed  artificially  by  a 
compressive  bandage,  without  giving  much 
trouble  or  pain.  Of  the  whole  number  only 
three  died.  The  operation  is  performed  by  an 
instrument,  which  he  terms  enthrotonu,  the  struc- 
ture of  which  is  not  sufficiently  explained,  but 
from  the  account  which  is  given  of  it  in  the  re- 
port it  appears  to  embrace  a  portion  of  the  -in- 
testine, and  causes  it  to  slough  by  the  pressure 
which  it  occasions. 


filaments  for  a  considerable  length,  found  that 
numerous  anastomoses  existed  between  them, 
and  that  those  fibres,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  course  of  a  nerve  were  uppermost, 
became  gradually  the  central,  and  afterward9 
the  inferior  fibres.  By  plunging  the  nerve  into 
an  alkaline  solution,  the  pulp  becomes  destroy- 
ed, and  the  membranous  covering  alone  remains, 
being  distended  with  air,  and  thus  dried.  The 
nerve  appears  to  be  made  up  of  numerous  little 
canals  crossing  and  anastomizing  with  each 
other,  and  having,  according  to  Beclard,  some- 
what the  look  of  a  reed.  Here  then  finished 
all  that  we  know  of  the  absolute  anatomical 
structure  of  the  nerves ;  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  each  nerve  possessed  an  enveloping  cellular 
tissue,  and  a  pulp,  or  medullary  fibre.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  relate  all  the  conjectural  no- 
tions which  have,  from  one  time  to  the  other, 
been  propagated  respecting  the  more  intimate 
structure  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  unsatisfactory  hypotheses  which  prevail- 
ed induced  M.  Brogos  to  institute  a  train  of  ex- 
periments, by  which  he  has  ascertained  that 
there  exists  in  the  nerves,  besides  the  mucilema 
and  the  pulp,  a  central  canal.  By  the  aid  of 
some  very  tine  tubes,  such  as  are  used  to  inject 
the  lymphatics  with  mercury,  he  has  succeeded 
in  injecting  the  nerves  with  the  same  metal. 
Several  nerves  were  exposed  in  living  animals, 
and  in  animals  recently  killed,  and  when  divided 
transversely,  the  point  of  a  very  fine  tube  was 
introduced  into  its  centre,  and  the  mercury  al- 
lowed gradually  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nerve.  It  was  found,  that  in  se- 
veral places  a  little  column  of  mercury  could 
be  traced  through  the  centre  of  the  nervous  fil- 
ament, extending  the  substance  of  the  ganglia, 
and  making  its  appearance  again  in  the  nerves 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ganglionic  structure. 

The  interior  cervical  ganglion  was  injected, 
and  the  mercury  was  afterwards  traced  to  the 
cardiac  plexuses.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the 
great  sympathetic  were  rilled  with  mercury, 
which  found  its  way  to  the  semilunar  plexus, 
and  to  the  branches  proceeding  from  them.  The 
preparations,  accompanied  with  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  several  experiments,  have  been 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Cu- 
vier,  Dupuytren,  and  others  are  to  make  a  re- 
port theieon. 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  NERVES. 
The  anatomical  structure   of  the   nerves  was 
unknown  to  the  ancienls.     Praxagoras,  the  first 
who  distinguished   them   from    the    tendons  and 
ligaments,  placed  their  origin  at  the  termination 
of  the  arteries,  and  from  that  circumstance  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  canals  which  circulated 
the    animal   spirits.       Hierophilus    divided    the 
nerves   into  such  as  had  a  sensitive,  and  such  as 
had  a  moving  power;   the  first  set  he  deemed 
to  be  solid,  acting   by    vibration  ;    the  second  he 
considered  hollow,  and  containing  a  fluid,  which 
which  was  (he  cause  of  motion.    Reid,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  that  we  know  of 
the  structure  of  the   nerves,  demonstrated  that 
each  nerve  consisted  of  two  different  parts,  the 
mucilema  and  the  pulp,  and  he  pointed  out  the 
manner  by  which  they   might   be  distinguished. 
By  washing  the  nerve  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  the 
mucilema  was  destroyed,  whilst  the   numerous 
medullary  filaments,  with  their  numerous  inter- 


EXTERNAL  IMPRESSIONS  ON  CHILDREN. 
Ail  violent  impressions  on  the  senses  and  the 
bodies  of  children,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed. It  is  injurious  to  toss  them  about  with  ra- 
pidity in  the  arms.  Loud  crying,  or  shouting  in 
their  ears,  discharging  fire  arms,  presenting  glit- 
tering objects  to  their  view,  as  well  as  sudden 
and  too  great  a  degree  of  light,  are  equally  in- 
jurious. Thus  infants  are  frequently  stupified 
and  affrighted  ;  the  brain  is  shaken  in  the  most 
detrimental  manner ;  and  hence  arise  the  most 
distressing  consequences.  On  such  occasions, 
we  cannot  bestow  too  much  attention  on  the 
conduct  of  wet-nurses,  or  servants.  A  child 
ought  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  rest  and  com- 
posure, if  it  be  our  wish  to  promote  sound  sleep, 
regular  growth,  and  consequent  prosperity. 

It  is  equally  detrimental  to  both  mind  and  bo- 
dy, when  infants  are  continually  carried  about 
on  the  arm  of,the  nurse,  teased  with  loud  solilo- 


sections,  remained.     Bichat,  who  traced  these!  Tlie3>  prayers,  or  other  mechanical  prattling; 
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and  especially  when  they  are  incessantly  pro- 
voked to  display  their  anger  or  revenge.  Such 
conduct  is  necessarily  attended  with  pernicious 
effects,  while  it  prevents  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pansion of  infantile  powers,  blunts  their  senses, 
and  is  ultimately  productive  of  nervous  and  mus- 
cular debility.  The  tender  nerves  of  children 
experience  a  violent  stimulus  from  impressions 
to  which  an  adult  may  easily  be  habituated,  or 
which  do  not  sensibly  affect  him. 

NEW  VACCINATING  INSTRUMENT. 

We  have  examined  a  Vaccinating  Instrument,  re- 
cently iuvented  by  Dr  Wooster,  whit;h  entitles  him  to 
much  credit.  His  mode  of  introducing  the  vaccine 
matter,  we  believe  to  be  preferable  to  that  which  has 
been  commonly  practised  ;  and  his  manner  of  preserv- 
ing it  may  prove  to  be  a  matter  of  much  importance. — 
From  documents  before  us,  it  appears  that  many  re- 
spectable physicians  in  different  siates,  have  furnished 
Dr  W.  with  letters  of  recommendation,  which  induced 
him  to  persevere  in  spreading  the  vaccine  virus,  under 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  It  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  we  notice  the  friendly  and  liberal  diposition 
manifested  by  the  physicians  of  Boston  ;  many  of  whom 
have  already  patronized  him  by  purchasing  his  instru- 
ments, and  others,  we  understand,  have  consented  that 
he  should  vaccinate  in  the  circles  of  their  practice.— 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  whilst  physicians  and  experi 
enctd  vaccinators  are  tendering  to  the  public  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  ever  bestowed  on  mankind,  that 
the  people  will  not  be  so  regardless  of  their  interest  as 
not  to  accept  it. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  small-pox  was  raging 
in  a  number  of  our  cities,  end  we  believe  it  now  pre- 
vails in  New-Orleans,  and  is  liable  to  be  scattered  on 
our  sea-board.  Dr  W.  has  a  small  vaccinating  Instru- 
ment, which  we  would  recommend  to  physicians  in  the 
country,  as  the  fresh  vaccine  matter  goes  with  it. 


PERIODIAL    INFLUENCES     UPON     THE     CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

In  a  medical  view,  the  ages  of  the  human  species 
seem  to  be  divided  into  regular  periods.  In  the  first 
stage  the  form  begins  to  appeal',  and  the  character  of 
the  mind  to  be  developed  ;  the  next  stage  is  the  period 
of  puberty  ;  the  stage  following  this,  so  establishes  the 
state  of  the  mind  and  hody,  that  it  constitutes  the  pe- 
riod of  manhood — and  the  man  becomes  legally  exone- 
rated from  servitude  and  pupilage,  and  is  required  to 
assume  the  responsibilities,  and  perforin  the  duties  of  a 
citizen.  Other  periods  are  enumerated  by  septen- 
nialists,  and  with  considerable  propriety,  though  the 
doctrine  is  uselessly  refined,  and  mixed  with  numerous 
fancies.  Every  age  has  its  diseases,  and  Hippocrates 
says,  that  those  of  youth,  continuing  after  puberty,  are 
difficult  to  cure.  In  infancy  and  old  age,  many  object 
to  the  use  of  medicine  ;  but  as  in  both  these  stages 
there  is  great  infirmity,  so  there  is  great  scope  for  the 
practice  and  improvement  of  the  medical  art  ;  neglect 
indicates  equal  ignorance  and  inhumanity — as  many 
disorders  may  be  radically  cured,  and  others  palliated  ; 
infancy  may  be  aided  in  its  progress,  and  the  infirmities 
of  old  age  retarded  in  their  advances.  The  periods 
which  mostly  influence  our  constitution,  and  oftenest 
prove  fatal,  are  those  of  teething,  puberty,  and  the  pe- 
riod between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight,  when  the 
constitution  has  not  yet  attained  it«  firmness ;  the  time 
of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  in.  women,  and  the  period 


when  the  generative  power  decays  or  is  lost  in  men.  On 
this  foundation  was  established  by  the  ancients  the  vis- 
ionary doctrine  of  climacterics.  The  conditions  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  prolongation  of  life,  are  those  of  cold 
and  dry  countries,  moderately  fertile,  so  as  to  require 
exertion,  and  the  pl.^ctise  of  the  wholesome  rules  of 
temperance  and  economy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  families  are  favored  with 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  longevity  :  while  others  soon 
ripen  and  prematurely  decay.  Those  whose  minds  and 
bodies  evolve  slowly,  are  oftener  long  lived  than 
those  who  astonish  us  by  an  early  vigor,  and  energetic 
spirit.  Earl}'  and  astonishing  acquisitions  of  very  young 
men,  in  different  arts  and  sciences,  seldom  lead  to  ac 
knowledged  excellence  in  more  advanced  age.  San- 
guine temperaments  are  said  to  be  generally  longer 
lived  than  the  bilious  or  melancholic  ;  but  this  leans 
upon  a  doubtful  theory.  Very  tall,  or  very  short  peo- 
ple, seldom,  it  is  said,  reach  to  a  great  age  :  but  a  per- 
son rather  short  than  tall,  rather  thin  than  fat,  muscu 
lar,  firm,  and  with  a  full  chest,  has  apparently  the 
fairest  claim  to  longevity.  An  active  life  with  little 
uneasiness,  a  dry,  free  air,  early  hours,  a  mind  regular- 
ly engaged,  but  not  exhausted,  a  cheerful  disposition, 
frequent  changes  from  country  so  town,  a  diet,  regular 
rather  in  time  than  in  quantity,  with  moderate  pas 
sions,  and  a  temperate  use  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
chiefly  contribute  to  an  extended,  healthy  old  age. 


every  one  who  pretends  to  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  the  ear  will  be  careful 
to  avoid. — Columbian  Star. 


EXTRANEOUS  BODIES  IN  THE  EAR. 

Some  short  time  ago,  an  eastern  paper  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  lady  who  died  in  great  ago- 
ny from  the  head  of  a  pin  having  accidentally 
lodged  in  her  ear  as  she  was  picking  it.  Ano- 
ther paper,  in  noticing  this  event,  remarks,  that 
u  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  any  casualty 
of  this  kind  occurs,  human  skill  can  afford  no 
relief — it  is  bsyond  the  reach  of  medicine, 
beyond  the  power  of  the  surgeoo,  to  afford  a 
remedy." 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  extract- 
ing any  such  foreign  substance  from  the  ear, 
provided  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  be 
not  lacerated.  Let  the  wax  of  the  ear  be  soft- 
ened by  injections  of  warm  water,  and  then  the 
foreign  body  can  easily  be  brought  out  by  the 
careful  use  of  a  bent  probe.  This  certainly 
could  not  be  the  position  of  the  pin's  head  that 
caused  the  lady's  death. 

The  question  then  assumes  this  shape.  Can 
a  small  extraneous  body  be  extracted  from  the 
cavity  of the  tympanum  ?  It  has  been  done,  and 
that  too,  by  very  simple  means.  Let  the  pipe 
of  a  large  syringe  be  introduced  into  the  ear, 
and  the  piston  be  drawn  up — now  in  this  way, 
a  stream  of  air  is  caused  to  pass  through  the 
eustacian  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
and  thence  into  the  mouth  of  the  syringe  ; — and 
this  rush  of  air  will  carry  the  foreign  body  out 
of  the  cavity  into  the  syringe.  This  is  no  new 
mode  of  extracting  such  substances;  but  it  is  a 
simple  one,  and  every  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  of  surgery  has  it  at  his  command  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

It  shouid  not  be  used  when  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  is  entire  for  reasons  too  obvious 
to  mention.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that, 
by  incautious  probings  of  the  ear,  when  the  for- 
eign substance  lies  embedded  in  the  wax,  the 
membrane  is  ruptured.  This  is  an  accident  that 
has  happened  more  than  once,  and  one  which 
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CASES    OF    TYPHUS-SYNCOPALIS. 

BY    THOMAS    MINER,    M.    D. 

(Continutdframp.  103.) 

Miss  A C act.  30,  had  for  a  long  time 

labored  under  Ayer's  Dyspeptic  or  Hepatic  Ma- 
rasmus;  and  for  several  days  previous  to  the  at- 
tack of  her  disease,  had  been  more  or  less  in  at- 
tendance, both  night  and  day,  upon  sick  friends, 
beside  laboring  unusually  hard  the  day  immedi- 
ately preceding,  in  washing.  On  that  day  she 
took  (without  advice)  a  common  cathartic  dose 
of  the  tincture  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh,  but  it  pro- 
duced no  operation  upon  the  bowels. 

July  15th,  in  the  morning,  she  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  pain  in  the  heel,  which  by  parox- 
ysms, was  extremely  violent.  During  the  re- 
mission of  this  pain,  she  had  hysterical  delirium, 
with  incessant  loquacity,  and  alternate  laughing 
and  crying,  without  adequate  cause.  There  was 
no  medication  at  all  till  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  when  her 
physician  arrived.  At  this  time,  her  cheeks 
were  of  a  deep  livid  color,  while  the  rest  of  her 
face  was  preternaturally  pale ;  the  skin  was  pre- 
ternaturally  cool,  and  rather  dry  ;  the  tongue 
was  covered  with  a  slight  thin  fur,  and  was  con- 
tracted and  pointed ;  the  respiration  was  like 
that  of  a  person  who  had  been  making  violent 
bodily  exertioc  ;  the  pulse  was  weak  and  soft, 
and  about  fifty  beats  in  a  minute.  Strong  epis- 
pasties  were  immediately  applied  to  the 
forehead,  between  the  shoulders,  and  on  each 
wrist,  Horse-radish  leaves  dipped  in  hot  wa- 
ter, were  applied  to  the  feet  and  legs,  and 
forty  minims  of  tincture  of  Opium,  five  of  the 
liquor  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potassa,  and  five  of 
strong  Spirit  of  Pepper-Mint,  were  given  every 
two  hours.  Hot  Spirit  and  water,  and  hot  tinc- 
ture of  Camphor  and  water,  were  given  ad  libi- 
tum. In  this  way,  about  half  a  pint  of  Spirit 
was  taken  in  twenty-four  hours.  Under  this 
medication,  the  patient  became  much  more  com- 
fortable, and  continued  so  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  night.  The  sleep  was  moderate 
and  easy,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  rose  near- 
ly to  its  natural  warmth  ;  the  pulse,  though  still 
weak,  was  as  frequent  as  seventy-five  in  a  min- 
ute :  all  pain  was  gone,  the  delirium  was  much 
less,  the  tongue  remained  as  the  day  before,  but 
there  was  so  great  torpor  of  the  bladder,  that 
the  patient  was  entirely  unable  to  void  urine  by 
voluntary  effort. 

July  16th.  This  morning,  the  symptoms  were, 
found  much  aqithey  had  been  during  the  even- 
ing and  nighty  Epispastics  were  applied  to  the 
inside  of  the  '/nghs,  for  the  relief  of  the  tor- 
por of  the  bladder;  but  in  other  respects, 
the  same  medication  was  continued.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  the  symptoms  continued  pretty 
much  at  bay,  and  before  evening,  the  torpor  of 
the  bladder  was  relieved.  During  the  night, 
there  was  considerable  restlessness,  and  more 
delirium. 

July  17th.  This  morning,  the  tongue  was 
dark  red,  much  dilated  and  flabby,  and  destitute 
of  fur,  the  skin  was  considerably  cooler,  there 
was  a  profuse  and  exhausting  sweat,  the  pulse 
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was  soft  and  weak,  and  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  minute.  Epispastics  were  now  ap- 
plied to  each  ankle,  and  two  fluid  drams  of  offici- 
nal Alcohol,  diluted  with  hot  water,  were  di- 
rected to  be  taken  every  hour,  in  addition  to  the 
previous  course.  Through  the  day,  the  symp- 
toms remained  nearly  stationary.  In  the  even- 
ing, there  was  considerable  epigastric  sinking. 
At  this  time,  an  extra  dose  of  two  grains  of  Opi- 
um in  pill,  was  administered.  During  the  night, 
there  was  but  little  epigastric  sinking.  The 
other  symptoms  remained  stationary. 

July  18th.     This  morning,  no  new  symptoms, 
and  the  previous  ones,  were  pretty  much  at  bay. 
The  same  medication  was   continued.     Till    12 
o'clock,  A.  M.  the  patient  remained  comfortable, 
and  without  change  of  symptoms.     At  this  time, 
there  was  a  severe  fit  of  epigastric   sinking,  but 
without  any  material  change  in  ihe   condition  of 
the  pulse,  tongue,  or  skin.     A    large    epispastic 
was  now  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  an   en- 
ema of  three  fluid  drams    of  tincture  of  Opium 
mixed  with  a  little  hot  water,  was  administered. 
The   same    medication,  in    other  respects,  was 
continued.     The  afternoon    passed    more   com- 
fortably.    About  9  o'clock,  P.  M.  there  was   an 
increase  of  the  delirium,  with  incessant  loquaci- 
ty, which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half.     Be- 
tween 10  and  11    o'clock,  P.   M.   she    suddenly 
sunk  into  a  deep  coma,  which  was    mistaken  by 
the  attendants  for   fainting.     At   this   time,  the 
skin  was  cold,  and  drenched  with  sweat,  the  lips 
were  purple,  the    respiration    was   interrupted, 
and  resembled  that  which  is  entirely  voluntary  ; 
there  was  effusion  into  the    bronchia,  throbbing 
or  palpitation  of  the   carotids,  and    other   large 
arteries,  but  the  pulse,  though  seemingly  full  on 
a  superficial  examination,  was   extremely   weak 
and  soft.     An  immediate  application  of  Mustard 
was  made  to  the  thorax,  frictions  were  vigorous- 
ly employed,  and  Horse-radish  leaves  dipped    in 
hot  water,  were  applied  to  the    extremities,  but 
all  with  little  or  no  effect.     Life  continued  till  1 
o'clock,  A.  M.     Just  before    death,  there    were 
two  or  three  slight  convulsions,  which    lasted    a 
few  seconds  only.* 

(7o  be  continued.') 


liver  was  found  verv  much  enlarged  and  indura- 
ted.  On  cutting  into  it,  a  common  sized  sewing 
needle  was  found  included  in  its  substance,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  rust.  This  was 
removed,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  at- 
tending physician.  ^ 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  disease, 
in  this  case,  was  produced  wholly  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  needle,  which  had  probably  been 
swallowed,  though  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  the  accident  are  not  fully  known. 

An  accident,  similar  to  the  preceding,  occur- 
red in  this  city  about  two  years  since. 

A  little  girl,  six  or  eight  years  old,  was  at- 
tacked with  a  severe  cough  and  difficult  breath- 
ing. At  length  hectic  fever  came  on,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  she  became  exceedingly  reduced, 
and  her  dissolution  seemed  rapidly  approaching, 
when,  during  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing, 
she  threw  up  from  the  throat  a  piece  of  slate 
pencil,  of  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  which  had 
been  lodged  in  the  larynx,  ar  windpipe,  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  cough,  difficult  breathing, 
and  fever,  immediately  subsided,  and  she  has 
since  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  from  those  com- 
plaints. At  the  time  the  pencil  was  coughed 
up,  it  was  recollected  that  it  was  swallowed 
while  at  school,  several  months  before. —  Wash- 
ington Star. 


VARIETIES. 


EFFEOTS  OF  SWALLOWING  NEEDLES. 

The  following  interesting  case,  which  has 
been  communicated  by  a  friend,  shows  the  dan- 
ger of  swallowing  needles  and  pins;  an  accident 
which  frequently  occurs  among  females,  and 
which  is  too  often  thought  of  but  liltleimportance. 

A  female  of  this  city,  over  fifty  years  af  age, 
not  many  months  since  became  indisposed,  and 
applied  to  a  physician.  On  examination,  it  was 
found  that  the  liver  was  enormously  enlarged 
and  very  hard,  insomuch  that  it  oc*.  ~<pied  a  great 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  could  b&^.asily  felt  ex- 
tending beyond  its  natural  situation.  The  wo- 
man at  length  became  dropsical,  and  died  a  few 
days  since,  apparently  of  diseased  liver  and  its 
consequences.     On  examination  after  death,  the 

*  In  each  of  the  preceding-  cases,  much  injury  was 
invariably  produced  by  raising1  or  moving1  Ihe  head, 
while  the  patient  was  in  the  lowest  state.  Epigastric 
sinking  was  the  certain  consequence.  In  general,  the 
head  was  not  shaved  and  blistered  sufficiently  early. 
As  'his  process  i3  attended  with  trouble,  it  is  usually 
deferred  so  long  as  not  to  produce  its  full  effect.  In  the 
worst  cases,  all  the  most  efficient  means  should  be  em- 
ployed, with  the  least  possible  delay. 


Croton  Oit,. — Professor  Chiesa,  of  St  John's  Hos- 
pital, Turin,  has  chosen  a  novel  mode  of  using  the  cro- 
ton oil,  which  may  prove  useful  in  cases  in  which  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable.  I  have  many  times  observ- 
ed, says  he,  the  good  effects  cf  using  croton  oil  in  the 
form  of  liniment,  mixed  with  axunge,  or  olive  oil. — 
Two  or  three  drops  of  the  oil,  mixed  with  either  of  the 
substances  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  rubbed  over  the 
abdomen,  have  succeeded  perfectly  well  in  procuring 
copious  alvine  evacuations.       Iu   the  case   of  a  joiner 

who  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits   for  some   years,  I  Hannah  Tucker,  73  ;    Harriet  Newell  Bryant,  2.     9 
and  who  was   afterwards   attacked    by  apoplexy,    one    Charlotte  Low,  53  ;    John  Thaxter  jr,  3  mo  ;     Willi 
drop    of  the  croton  oil  was  given  in  a  solution  of  gum  ; 
many  copious  purgations  were  procured  ;    the    pain    in 
the  head  was  relieved,  and  since  that   period    the    epi- 
leptic attacks  have  not  returned. 


and  the  proprietor  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  from 
manufacturers  and  others  who  may  need  the  produc- 
tions of  his  Laboratory  in  carrying  on  their  pursuits. 
Aqua  fortij,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  other  acids  are  produced 
at  this  establishment,  which,  for  goodness  of  quality, 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  that  are  imported  ;  and. 
since  the  indefatigable  proprietor  has  met  with  many 
obstacles  in  establishing  his  Labaratory,  we  hope,  now 
it  is  under  way,  it  will  be  patronized  by  the  commu- 
nity.— Providence   Patriot. 

Imperforate  Anus. — A  curious  case  of  this  congen- 
ital deformity  was  related  by  one  of  the  members  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  patient  lived  six 
months,  during  which  time  no  foeces  were  passed  from 
the  bowels,  and  on  examination  after  death,  it  was 
found  that  the  intestine  terminated  at  five  inches  above 
the  anus.  The  coecum  and  colon  were  enormously  dis- 
tended, as  might  be  expected ;  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  them  was  strongly  injected,  and  almost  of  a  rose 
color.  This  case  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  succeed 
in  all  cases,  by  operation,  in  remedying-  this  defect  of 
conformation. — Revue  Medicate. 

Preparation  of  Razor  Strops. — Mr  Thompson,  a 
surgeon's  instrument  maker,  London,  has  found  that 
the  best  Razor  Strops  are  thus  made  : — Glue  a  piece  of 
common  calf  skin  leather  on  a  slip  of  wood,  and  when 
dry  rub  it  with  a  piece  of  French  chalk — that  called 
by  mineralogists,  steatite — then,  with  a  piece  of  the 
finest  lump  black  lead  that  can  be  procured  ;  and  thus 
proceed,  using  the  French  chalk  and  black  lead  alter- 
nately, one  after  tho  other,  until  a  sufficient  coat  or 
bed  is  formed  on  the  leather. 


Zinc  and  Manganese — exist  in  several  places 
the  United  States.  Manganese  ore  is  abundant 
Plainfield,  Mass. 


in 
ia 


Singular  Case. — A  gardener's  wife  in  Vienna,  was, 
at  the  age  of  24  years,  seized  by  a  violent  head-ache, 
which  continued  for  several  vears,  and  drove  her  al- 
most  to  despair.  She  was  at  last  induced  to  take 
snuff  as  a  remedy,  in  order  to  promote  a  discharge  of 
mucus.  Happening  to  have  some  assafoetida  in  the 
house,  she  mixed  it  with  the  snuff,  in  the  supposition 
that  it  might  increase  the  effect.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  worm  was  discharged  from  her  nostrils,  si- 
milar in  appearance  to  the  grub.  The  circumstance 
induced  her  to  continue  the  use  of  mixed  assafoetida 
and  snuff.  Eight  more  worms  were  discharged.  In 
short,  by  the  use  of  the  remedy,  forty-eight  worms  were 
discharged,  and  ihe  head-ach  was  completely  remov- 
ed. Ur  Frank,  who  relates  the  caee,  supposes  that 
the  worms  had  been  lodged  in  the  frontal  sinus. 


New  Work. — Dr  Emerson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  about 
to  put  to  press  an  edition  of  Carmichael  on  Venereal 
Diseases,  with  Notes  by  himself.  The  attention  which 
this  gentleman  has  given  to  this  subject,  will  render 
the  work  a  valuable  assistant  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  this  branch  of  surgery  ;  the  latest  and  best  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  may  be  expected  from  this  edi- 
tion, which  in  itself  is  extremely  valuable,  as  contain- 
ing the  most  matured  exeperience  of  Mr  Carmichael,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  American  editor,  on  whose  judgment 
and  experience  entire  reliance  may  be  placed. 


Latjop.atort. —  We  understand  that  the  Laboratory 
erected  by,  and  conducted  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr  Usher  Parsons,  is  now    in  successful   operation  ; 
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November  4. — Nancy  Wilson,  21  ;  Bethia  Allen,  32; 
Morris  Pendergast,  25.  5th. — Mary  Ann  Cassady  ; 
Gustavus  A.  Puffer,  7 ;  Charles  Blake,  25.  6th.— 
Catharine  Hollis,  14  mo  ;  John  Comerias,  38  ;  Nancy 
Green,  58  ;  Child  of  Samuel  Bradshaw.  7th. — Sarah 
Louisa  Clark,  2;  Eliza  Stone,  32.  8th. — Daniel  Ford, 
64;    Mary   Clar£,  42 ;    Child   of    Michael    Williams; 

9th. 
iam 
Sharp,  101.  10th.— Ann  Picket,  32  ;  Nancy  Stack- 
pole,  28  ;  Lydia  Thayer,  90.  11th.— Hannah  Allen, 
7  ;  Sarah  Cecilia  Parker,  20  mo  ;  Ephraim  Reed,  23. 
12th. — Mary  Harris,  76. 

Typhus  Fever,  3 — Consumption,  7 — Jaundice,  1 —  In- 
fantile, 1 — Cancer,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  head,  1 — Delirium 
Vigilans,\ — Stillborn,1?. — Pleurisy,\ — Cankerin  Ihe  bow- 
els, 1 — Old  Jlge,  2 — Insanity,  1 — Teething,  1. — City 
Poor,  1. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 

•IT    THE    PRIf,CIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 
TYPHUS     FEVER. 

{Continued  from  page  106.) 
Morbid  Anatomy. 
If  j'ou  examine  the  body  after  the  fatal  termi- 
aatieti  of  typhus,  you  will  find  the  following  ap- 
pearances where  the  affection  has  run  its  accus- 
tomed course.  The  pia  mater  is  considerably 
surcharged  with  blood,  the  arachnoid  milky  or 
opaque  in  some  places,  and  an  effusion  of  a  se- 
rous fluid  between  them,  and  sometimes  spots  ol 
lymph,  while  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself, 
when  cut,  exhibits  more  bloody  points  than  nat 
ura!.  Hence  we  infer,  that  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  before  named  and  of  the  brain  had 
existed  during  life.  These  appearances  within 
the  cranium  are  very  constant.  The  spinal  cord, 
or  its  membranes,  have  been  found  in  a  similar 
state  in  all  those  cases  where  1  have  seen  it  laid 
open,  but  the  difficulty  of  doing  th.s  has  prevent- 
ed me  from  making  very  many  such  examina- 
tions. The  bronchial  lining  is  always  very 
much  injected  with  dark  blood,  and  besmeared 
by  a  si  cky  secretion  or  varnish,  and  if  you  take 
a  sponge  and  wash  that  sticky  secretion  off,  the 
bronch.al  lining  becomes  ot  a  brighter  red,  show- 
ing that  the  air  then  comes  freely  in  contact 
With  the  blood,  which  it  had  not  done  before. 
Th:s  secretion  is  generally  less  copious  than 
that  of  common  bronchitis,  but  more  tenacious, 
and  therefore  more  effectually  excludes  the  air. 
If  you  extend  your  examination  further,  the  liv- 
er will  often  be  found  gorged  with  black  blood, 
especially  where  calomel  had  not  been  given, 
the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric,  with  the 
splenic  veins,  being  also  loaded  with  blood. 
Sometimes  the  liver  exhibits  vestiges  of  previous 
inflammation,  but  that  is  rare.  The  lower  part 
of  the  rancous  lining  of  the  ileum  is  always  in- 
flamed, and  generally  ulcerated,  where  typhus 
has  terminated  after  or  about  the  third  week. 
Occasionally  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach is  red,  thick,  and  pulpy,  and  also  that  of  the 
colon.  Some  of  the  mesenteric  glands  are  red 
and  swollen.  The  affection  of  the  pia  mater, 
arachnoid,  and  brain,  that  of  the  bronchia,  and 
of  the  ileum  are  constant,  and  if  to  these  you 
unite  the  dry  husky  state  of  the  skin,  which  usu- 
ally attends  protracted  typhus,  you  have  at  once 
a  pathological  view  of  those  conditions  which 
require  attention  in  practice.  Besides,  these  ap- 
pearances explain  all  the  symptoms  of  continued 
typhus.  The  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  brain  itself,  is  marked 
by  all  those  signs  which  I  before  enumerated, 
and  I  might  make  the  same  remark  in  reference 
to  the  affection  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  the  bronchi- 
al lining,  and  of  the  lining  of  the  ileum.  The 
diagnosis  of  continued  typhus  lies,  first,  in  the 
combination  of  the  symptoms,  namely,  that  com- 
bination which  indicates  the  co-existence  of  the 
affect  on  of  the  brain,  bronch.al  and  intestinal  li- 
ning, t«  ■  •  wtth  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
skin,  and  usually  a   vitiated   secretion   of  bile ; 


and,  secondly,  the  diagnosis  lies  in  that  remark- 
able change  which  sooner  or  later  occurs  in  thai 
perfect  developement  of  the  special  bronchial 
affection  attended  by  a  brownish  varnished 
tongue,  sordes  about  the  teeth,  a  peculiar  suba- 
cute empyreumatic  smell,  a  dusky  lip,  and  either 
a  dusky  cheek,  or  a  livor  mixed  with  palidity  ; 
while  the  pulse  grows  soft,  the  respiration  weak, 
generally  with  some  cough,  the  heat  becomes 
more  subdued  on  the  surface,  the  patient  lies 
upon  the  back,  becomes  more  muddled  in  the 
brain  as  the  disorder  advances,  and,  in  fatal  cases, 
at  last  insensible.  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
judging,  the  special  bronchial  affection  exercises 
a  great  influence  by  preventing  the  common 
changes  of  blood,  which  is  found  darker  than  nat- 
ural ;  no  typhoid,  or  typhus  fever  of  the  contin- 
ued form,  ever  existing  without  the  bronchial  af- 
fection, which  is  usually  insidious  at  first,  but  be- 
comes more  and  more  marked  in  the  progress  of 
the  disorder,  it  would,  however,  appear,  that 
some  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  must  exist 
from  the  beginning,  else  why  in  all  Gases  should 
the  brain,  bronchial  and  intestinal  lining  be  uni- 
formly affected  ?  If  other  structures  be  found 
inflamed,  it  may  be  considered  rather  an  acciden- 
tal than  a  constant  occurrence. 

The  first  form  of  continued  typhus  sometimes 
terminates  fataliy  in  a  few  days,  so  does  the 
third,  but  the  second  generally  runs  a  course  of 
about  three  weeks,  which  may  be  considered 
the  most  common  period  for  continued  typhus, 
when  not  stopped  at  the  onset;  but  it  oug-ht  to 
be  recollected,  that  whatever  may  be  done  in 
many  cases,  this  affection  goes  on,  having  a  sort 
of  determinate  duration,  being,  in  fact,  what  the 
old  nurses  so  emphatically  call  a  one-and-twenty- 
day  fever.  Sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
this  disorder  is  less  or  more  protracted,  but,  un- 
questionably, the  above  named  is  the  most  com- 
mon period  of  its  duration.  Having  made  these 
observations,  1  shall  advert  to  the 

Treatment  of  Continued  Tvphus. 
Now  as  to  the  treatment  of  continued  typhus, 
you  will  at  once  anticipate  that  it  must  be  vari- 
ed according  to  circumstances.  There  is  one 
thing  very  dreadful  in  the  treatment  laid  down 
by  the  writers  of  nosological  systems,  which  is 
this — that  they  prescribe  merely  for  a  name, 
such  as  for  scarlatina,  measles,  hooping  cough  ; 
affections  which  they  describe  under  one  uniform 
character,  as  if  they  were  the  same  under  all 
circumstances,  while  the  pathology  is  so  purely 
symptomatica!  that  we  have  little  or  no  insight 
into  that  anatomical  pathology  which  is  so  truly 
valuabie.  When  any  one  asks  me  roundly, 
11  How  do  you  treat  typhus  fever?"  1  suspect 
immediately  that  he  is  a  nosological  physician, 
otherwise  he  would  put  a  succession  of  particu- 
lar questions.  In  the  first  form,  nothing  can  save 
the  patient's  life  but  decided  bleeding  at  the  be- 
2-nning,  but  be  sure  to  recognise  that  form.  In 
it  the  skin  is  very  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  rapid, 
and  hard  as  a  cord,  the  tongue  moist,  but  furred, 
and  the  brain  actively  inflamed.  Last  year,  a  so- 
licitor, a  frieud  ot  one  of  my  pupils,  was  attack- 
ed in  this  manner,  and  in  three   days   we    were 


obliged  to  bleed  him  to  the  amount  of  108  ounces 
of  blood  before  the  violence  of  the  phrenitis  was 
removed.  This  is  the  largest  quantity  which  I 
have  ever  ordered  to  be  drawn  in  genuine  ty- 
phus. In  this  particular  case,  it  ran  a  mild 
course  afterwards.  In  another  similar  instance, 
about  50  ounces  of  blood  proved  sufficient,  and 
sometimes  less  will  reduce  the  cerebral  inflam- 
mation, provided  other  auxiliaries  be  properly 
employed.  The  head  should  be  elevated,  the 
hairy  scalp  shaved,  and  cold  applied  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  head,  so  long  as  it  remains 
hotter  than  natural.  The  bowels  should  be 
daily  opened  by  calomel  and  rhubarb,  assisted 
by  cold  drawn  castor  oil.  The  apartment 
should  be  kept  cool  and  rather  dark,  and  the 
diet  should  be  excessively  spare  as  long  as  the 
urgency  of  the  fever  lasts.  The  period  is  very 
brief  in  which  venesection  can  be  beneficially- 
used  in  the  first  form  of  continued  tvphus;  only, 
I  repeat,  while  the  skin  remains  intensely  hot, 
while  the  pulse  remains  expanded  and  hard, 
while  the  tongue  is  moist,  and  while  the  brain 
or  some  other  part  is  acutely  inflamed  at  the 
same  time.  These  symptoms  must  guide  you, 
and  be  sure  therefore  to  remember  them  per- 
fectly, otherwise  you  may  commit  the  most  se- 
rious mistakes.  When  the  special  bronchial  in- 
flammation has  once  fairly  set  in,  when  the 
tongue  has  become  dry  and  glazed,  the  pulse 
soft  and  compressible,  the  heat  less  high  on  the 
surface,  the  breathing  so  weak  that  the  patient 
pants  and  heaves  when  he  answers  questions, 
then  be  extremely  cautious  how  you  abstract 
blood,  even  locally,  never,  in  short,  do  it  in  that 
mode  without  attentively  watching  its  effects; 
for  if  you  bleed  the  patient  at  that  period  too 
repeatedly  by  leeches,  the  consequences  may  be 
mortal.  Mild  aperients,  fresh  air,  quietude,  and 
a  bland  diet,  with  cooling  drinks,  are  the  mea- 
sures upon  which,  at  that  time,  you  must  main- 
ly rely.  [To  be  continued.) 


OROTON  OIL  IN  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Professor  Morichini,  of  Rome,  wishing  to  as- 
certain whether  the  use  of  this  remedy  might  be 
permitted  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bow- 
els, prescribed  it  in  two  cases  of  gastro-ententis. 
They  were  both  females.  One  drop  of  the  oil 
was  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  simple  syrup,  and 
administered  in  two  doses,  with  an  interval  of 
two  hours  between  each.  The  first  patient  did 
not  experience  any  sensation  of  heat  in  the  fau- 
ces. Two  hours  after,  the  bowels  were  mov- 
ed and  during  the  night  thirteen  stools  were 
procured,  which  produced  much  prostration  of 
strength,  but  no  pain  comparable  to  that  which 
she  had  suffered.  The  other  patient,  aged  sev- 
enty-five, when  seen  by  the  Professor,  had  fe- 
ver, with  acute  pain  and  tension  in  the  abdomen, 
hard  pulse,  flushed  countenance,  anxiety,  nau- 
sea, and  constipated  bowels,  for  seven  days  ;  al- 
though man}'  glvsters,  with  oil  and  common  salt, 
had  been  thrown  up  At  3  o'clock  she  was 
bled  to  the  amouut  of  twelve  ounces;  had  her 
abdomen  fomented,  and  an  oily  embrocation 
used,  besides  glysters  of  decoction  of  marshmal- 
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low  and  oil.  At  8  o'clock  in  (he  evening,  one 
drop  of  the  oil  of  croton,  in  an  ounce  of  syrup 
of  marshmailows,  was  ordered  to  be  given  in 
two  doses,  with  an  interval  of  two  hours  between 
each,  provided  the  first  produced  no  effect.  The 
first  dose,  however,  procured  seven  evacuations, 
which  followed  each  other  rapidly.  The  wo- 
man slept  afterwards  ;  and,  though  some  fever 
remained  the  next  day,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
continue  the  fomentation,  with  demulcent  drinks, 
to  complete  the  cure. 

From,  the  result  of  these  cases,  the  Professor 
is  inclined  to  think  that,  although  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  administer  this  medicine  in  the 
height  of  an  inflammatory  attack,  yet  when,  by 
means  of  bleeding,  copious  warm  dilution,  and 
other  means,  abdominal  inflammation  is  in  a  meas- 
ure allayed,  the  oil  of  croton  maybe  administer- 
ed, without  any  apprehension;  of  reviving  the 
phlogistic  state, — or  rather,  indeed,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  overcoming  it  altogether. 


en,  one  of  the  most  tender  kinds  of  food,  will  ha- 
bituate his  stomach  to  such  a  standard  of  action, 
as  to  become  incapable  of  digesting  any  thing 
stronger.  But  this  is  an  error  not  very  liable  to 
be  fallen  into,  voluntarily. 


EARLY  RISING  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Rising  early  in  the  morning  is  good  for  all 
children,  provided  they  awake  of  themselves, 
which  they  generally  do;  but  they  ought  never 
to  be  waked  out  of  their  sleep.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, however,  they  should  be  brought  to  regu- 
lar sleeps  in  the  dr. v. 


CHOICE  OF  FOOD   AND  DRINK. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  aliment,  those 
who  abound  with  blood  should  be  sparing  in  the 
use  of  what  is  highly  nourishing,  such  as  fat  meat, 
strong  ale,  rich  wines,  and  the  like.  Their  diel 
ought  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind, 
and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water,  cider,  perry, 
or  small-beer.  People  whose  solids  are  weak 
and  relaxed,  ought  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is 
hard  of  digestion.  A  nourishing  diet,  and  a  suf- 
ficient exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  what  in  point 
of  health  will  most  avail  them.  To  use  freely 
a  nourishing  diet,  is  improper  tor  those  who 
have  a  tendency  to  be  fat.  They  ought  like- 
wise to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  liquors,  and  to 
take  a  good  deal  of  exercise.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  are  lean,  should  follow  an  oppo- 
site course.  Persons  who  are  troubled  with 
eructations  or  belchings  from  the  stomach,  in- 
clined to  putrefaction,  ought  to  live  chiefly  on 
acid  vegetables  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  peo- 
ple whose  food  is  apt  to  become  sour  on  the 
stomach,  should  make  a  great  part  of  their  diet 
consist  of  animal  food.  Persons  afflicted  with 
nervous  complaints,  or  with  the  gout,  ought  to 
avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  whatever  is  hard  of 
digestion  ;  -besides,  their  diet  should  be  spare, 
and  of  an  opening  nature.  The  age,  constitu- 
tion, and  manner  of  life,  are  circumstances  which 
merit  attention  in  the  choice  of  proper  dipt ;  and 
sedentary  people  should  live  more  sparingly 
than  those  who  are  accustomed  to  much  labor. 
People  who  are  troubled  with  any  complaint, 
ought  to  avoid  such  aliments  as  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  it.  Thus,  such  as  are  scorbutic  ought 
not  to  indulge  themselves  much  in  salt  provis- 
ions ;  while  one  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel 
should  be  cautious  in  using  too  much  acid,  or 
food  of  an  astringent  kind. 

The  diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  at  least 
for  any  considerable  time.  A  per«on,  by  long 
accustoming  himself  to  dine  only  on  boiled  chick- 


TYPHUS    SYNCOFALIS. 
With  the  case  of  Typhus  Syncopalis  in   our  present 
number,  we  conclude  the  re-publication  of  Ur  Miner's 
treatise  on  this  disease.      The    concise    style    in  which 
the  numerous  and  important  facts  contained   in  this  es- 
say are  arranged,  and  the  value  of  the  reports  of  cases, 
rendered  it  difficult  to  g-ive  a  more   condensed   descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  than  that  by  the  author  himself,  and 
induced  us  to  re-publish  the  whole,  that  our  readers  in 
remote  sections  of  the  country  might  have   the    means 
of  judging  for  themselves  in  regard  to  its  character  and 
worth.  The  existence  of  this  disease,  and  the  propriety 
of  employing  the  class  of  remedies  which  were   princi- 
pally relied  on  in  its  treatment,  have  by  some   been  re- 
garded as  matters  of  doubt ;  or  at  least  as  kinds  of  ano- 
malies in  medicine.       But  there    are   those   who   have 
witnessed  the  development,  and  investigated  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease  with  too  much  industry    and    pre- 
cision to  leave  any  doubt  of  its  identy,  or  of  the    perti- 
nence of  the  title  by  which   it   is   designated.       It  has 
been  remarked,   that   those  who   have    developed    the 
character   of  this  disease,  have  carried  their  principles 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  them   by  nature,   and   erro- 
neously attributed  similar  symptoms  to  arise   from   dif- 
ferent causes.      That   fevers  arising  from  the  same  re- 
mote cause,  may  assume    varied   and   opposite   forms, 
from  hereditary,  setal,  sexual,  or  acquired  peculiarities 
of  constitution,  is  well  known;    and    there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  similar  forms  of  fever,  may  arise  from  va- 
ried and  opposite  remote  causes.       The  reason  why  le- 
ver assumes  a  given  form,  depends  upon  the  special  in- 
fluence of  the  remote  cause   upon  the  constitution,  mo- 
dified by  the  excitiug  cause,  and  the  state    of  the   pa- 
tient at  the  time  of  attack.      Therefore   it  has  a  most 
extensive  range  of  character,  for  the  seat  of  the  promi- 
nent local   affections   being   in   different  parts   of  the 
body,    and    in    different   structures,    the   functions   of 
which  are  widely  discrepant,  the  symptoms  must   con- 
sequently be  extremely  varied,  though   its  nature,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  season  in   which   it   occurs,    be 
essentially  the  same,  and  though  it  be  compounded  of 
fever  and  excessive  or  deficient  excitability. 

If,  then,  the  practitioner — as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  author  of  typhus  syncopalis — have  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  pathological 
conditions,  whether  of  actual  inflammation,  simple  ex- 
citement, venous  congestion,  general  torpor,  or  univer- 
sal prostration  of  vital  functions,  with  which  they  are 
connected,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  philosophy  of 
physic  should  be  so  far  different  from  the  ancient  and 
conjectural  system,  as  to  lead  him  at  once  to  different 
indications  of  treatment.  As  we  can  be  sure  of  attain- 
ing a  safe  and  correct  pathology  of  disease,  only  by 
minutely  noting  down  the  symptoms  during  life,  and 
by  carefully  examining  bodies  after  death,  in  order  to 
infer  the  real  cause  of  the  symptoms,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  regret  that  our  author  should  allow  this  impor- 
tant deficiency  in  his  essay  to  escape  unsupplied.  Up- 
on the  whole,  this  pamphlet  contains  such  a  body  of 
facts,  collected  from  personal  observation,  and  exten- 
sive experience  in  one  of  the  most  variable  and  inter- 
esting diseases  peculiar  to  our  climate,  as  will  be  rare- 
ly found  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  which  will  prove  of 


more  value  to  the  profession  than  volumes  of  closet  spe- 
culations upon  unsettled  principles  in  practice,  and 
doubtful  theories  of  disease. 
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CASES    OF    TYPHUS-SYNCOPALIS. 

BY    THOMAS    MINER,    M.    D. 

(Concluded  frump.  108.) 
M.  M.  Leavenworth,  set.  25,  was   naturally   a 
person  of  slender  constitution  and  feeble  health. 
Tuesday,  July  12th.     After  about  three   days 
attendance  upon  the  sick  in  this  place,  he    com- 
plained about  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  ol  pain  in  the  bow- 
els, which  was  soon  followed    by    a    free    liquid 
discharge,  that  produced  great  languor  and  sense 
of  weakness.     Two  fluid  drams  of  camphorated 
tincture  of  Opium,  obviated  these  symptoms,  and 
prevented  any  further  evacuations  of  the   alvine 
canai.     About  12  o'clock,    M.    while   visiting  a 
patient,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  great   ver- 
tigo, accompanied  with  faintness    or   sinking   at 
the  stomach,  which  were  speedily    relieved    by 
three  or  four  fluid  drams  of  compound    tincture 
of  Cinchona.     Upon  this,  he    immediately    rode 
home,  and  soon  after   ate    with    much    relish,  a 
full  dinner.     The  vertigo,  and  faintness  or  sink- 
ing at  the  stomach,  occurred  at  intervals  through 
the  afternoon,  and  confined    him    to   the    house, 
but  not  to  his  bed.     The    paroxysms,  however, 
were  readily  relieved  by  a  iiltle  Brandy  and  wa- 
ter.    During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the    pulse, 
tongue,  countenance,  and  skin,  exhibited  no  ap- 
preciable deviation,  from  their  customary, healthy 
state.     Towards  evening  he  walked    out  a    few 
rods,  but  was  seized  with  faintness,  which  caus- 
ed him    to    return    and    take    to    his    bed,  from 
which  it  is  believed,  he  never  arose  without  as- 
sistance.    In  the  evening  be  took  a   cup  of  tea, 
a  little  Brandy  and  water,  and   a  single  grain  of 
Opium,  which  great!}'  relieved  the    vertigo,  and 
epigastric  faintness  or  sinking,  the  oniy  symptoms 
of  which,  at  this  time,  he  complained.  During  the 
night,  he  took  moderately  of  Brandy  and  water, 
or  of  compound  tincture  of  Cinchona,  as  often  as 
these  symptoms  occurred,  and   invariably,  with 
material  relief.     There  was  but  little  sleep,  and 
that  much  interrupted. 

Wednesday,  July  13th.  In  the  course  of  this 
morning,  there  was  double  vision,  the  vertigo 
and  epigastric  faintness  or  sinking  became  much 
worse,  and  there  was  total  inability  to  raise,  or 
even  move  the  head,  without  great  aggravation 
of  these  symptoms.  The  pulse  was  still  natural, 
as  respects  frequency  and  force,  but  had  become 
quick;  the  skin  was  also  natural,  both  as  re- 
spects temperature  and  moisture;  but  the  tongue 
iiad  become  flabby  and  pale,  and  was  covered 
with  a  thin  light  colored  fur;  and  the  respira- 
tion was  like  that  of  a  person  who  had  just  been 
making  considerable  bodily  exertion. 

The  patient  was  put  upon  one  grain  of  Opium 
every  two  hours,  with  three  fluid  drams  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  Cinchona,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  Brandy  su.tably  diluted,  every  hour. 
A  little  wine  was  occasionally  taken  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  patient. 

During  this  day,  the  symptoms  were  much 
less  perfectly  controlled,  than  they  had  been  the 
night  previous.  Towards  evening,  and  through 
the  night,  there  was  considerable  disposition  to 
vomit,  with  occasional  retching,  for  which  about- 
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four  extra  pills  of  Opium,  each  consisting  of  two 
grains,  were  taken  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
'uniformly  with  great  relief.  During  the  night 
there  was  hut  little  sleep,  and  that  imperfect 
and  unrefreshing. 

•  Thursday,   July  14th.     Double    vision,  verti- 
go, and    epigastric    faintness    still    continue,  but 
with  some  abatement,  especially  of  the  last. — 
The  pulse,  tongue,  and   skin,  are    much    as    the 
day  before,  but  the  respiration  is  nearly  natural. 
During  the  regular  morning  aggravation  of  symp- 
toms, epispastics  were  applied  to  the    forehead, 
and  the  sides  of  the  head.     The  same  quantities 
of  Opium  and  Alcohol,  that  were  used    the    day 
before,  were  continued.     In  the  afternoon,  with- 
out   any    appreciable    change    in    the    external 
symptoms,  the  patient  felt  more  comfortable,  but 
on  account  of  a  slight  uneasiness  in  the    bowels, 
a  casual  medical  visitor  advised  a   laxative    ene- 
ma.    Instead  of  this,  one  of  a   dram    or  two    of 
laudanum  was  given,  which    instantly    relieved. 
Although  there  was  neither  fulness  nor  hardness 
of  the  abdomen,  even   in    the    slightest    degree, 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  perfectly  soft,  and   rather 
lank  state,  yet  some    hours    afterwards,  this    ad- 
vice, at  the  wish  of   the    patient,  was   complied 
with,  and  a  decoction   of  Tansy  and    Ginger,  to 
which  was  added  a  little  common   salt    and  lard, 
was  administered      About    this    time,  from    the 
suggestion  of  a  counsellor  of   much    experience, 
and  good  judgment  in    such    cases,  an    aromatic 
infusion  of"  Gentian    was    substituted    for    water, 
for  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  compound    tinct- 
ure of  Cinchona,  and  instead  of  the    Brandy  and 
water,  a  fable  spoonful  of  a    mixture    of  equal 
parts,  Brandy,  Lime-water,  and  boiled  milk   was 
employed.      As  after  some  hours,  the   same    un- 
easiness in  the  bowels  returning;,  and  no    evacu- 
ation having  taken    place,  another   enema,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  (he  first,  but    with 
the  substitution  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  Castor  Oil  for 
the  lard,  was  administered.     About  half  an  hour 
from  this  time,  there  were  two  moderate  evacua- 
tions, which  were    immediately    followed    by    a 
considerable  increase  of  vertigo,  and    epigastric 
faintness,  troublesome    palpitation    of  the  heart, 
aorta-descendens,  and  carotids, great  restlessness, 
and  slight  delirium,  together  with  a  difficulty   of 
retaining  any  thing  upon  the  stomach.     On    the 
occurrence    of  these    symptoms,    an    enema   of 
two  fluid  drams  of  tincture  ofOpium  diluted  with 
a  little  tepid  water,  was  immediately  administer- 
ed, an  epispastic  was  applied    to    the    region    of 
the  stomach,  and  the  regular  dose  of  Opium  was 
increased  from  one  grain,  to  a  grain  and  a    half. 
On  account  of  the  irritability  of  the    stomach,  it 
was  necessary  to  omit  the  compound  tincture  of 
Cinchona,  and  the    aromatic    bitter  infusion,  and 
to  get  down  the  mixture  of  Brandy,  Lime-water, 
and  boiled  milk,  as  the  stomach    would    receive 
it,  but    without    any    regularity.       During    the 
night,  several  extra  pills  of  Opium,  of  two  grains 
each,  were  given  at  irregular    intervals,  as    the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  required.     Under  this 
course,  there  was  a    considerable    abatement  of 
the  immediate    urgency    of  the    symptoms,  and 
upon  the  whole    the    patient  slept    considerably 
more,  than  for  any  night    previous,  though    'he 
naps    were    short,  and    the    patient    was    easily 
roused. 

Friday,  July  15th.     This  morninar,  the  patient 
was  better  than  the  evening  preceding,  but    not 


was  still  considerable,  and  there  was  total  inabil- 
ity to  move  the  head,  without  great  augmenta- 
tion of  it.  There  were,  however,  only  occa- 
sional paroxysms  of  epigastric  faintness,  and 
these  very  moderate.  Troublesome  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  aorta-descendens,  and  carotids,  oc- 
curred occasionally,  always  accompanied  with 
considerable  restlessness.  The  skin  was  cool, 
and  very  sweaty,  and  the  pulse  was  soft  and  fee- 
ble, and  as  respects  frequency,  it  fluctuated  be- 
tween 80  and  110. 

A  grain  and  a  half  of  Opium  was   now    given, 
every  two  hours  ;    and    every  fifteen  minutes,  a 
table  spoonful  of  the  mixture    of  Brandy,  Lime- 
water,  and  boiled  milk.     Nourishment  hitherto, 
though   taken    with    considerable    freedom,  had 
been  given  rather    irregularly.     Chicken    broth 
had  been  tried,  but  milk  porridge  was  preferred. 
A  table  spoonful  of  the  latter  was  now    directed 
to  be  invariably  taken  after    each    dose    of  the 
Brandy  mixture,  and  frequently  a  table-spoonful 
of  Coffee,  was  allowed  in  addition.     During  this 
day,  in  consequence  of  special  exacerbations    of 
the    vertigo,  palpitation,  and    restlessness,  three 
enemata,  each  consisting  of  two    fluid    drams  of 
tincture  of  Opium,  and  two  extra  pills  of  Opium 
of  two  grains  each,  were  necessarily  administer- 
ed, each  of  wh.ch   produced    the    most    obvious 
relief  of  the  symptoms  for  which  they  were  em- 
ployed, for  the  space   of  two    hours.     This    da}' 
(here  was  so  great  torpor  of  the    bladder,  as    to 
prevent  a  voluntary  discharge  of  urine,  but  when 
the  catheter  was  employed,  this  excretion    was 
found  to    be    natural,  both    in    appearance    and 
quantity.     As  extra  doses  of  Opium  were    so  of- 
ten necessary,  in  order  to  meet  urgent  symptoms, 
it  was  this  evening  judged  expedient  to  increase 
the  regular  dose  ''which  was   given    every    two 
hours,)  to  two  grains;    and    on  account  of  a  dis- 
relish for  the    taste    of  Brandy,  old    Spirit    was 
substituted,  and    a    mixture    was    made,  of  two 
parts  Spirit,  one  part  Lime-water,  and  one    part 
boiled  milk,  which  was  likewise  given    in   doses 
of  a  table-spoonful,  and   followed    by    the   same 
quantity  of  milk-porridge,  and    occasionally    the 
same  of  coffee.     The    night  passed    much  more 
comfortably  than    any    previous    one,  since    the 
commencement  of  the  disease.     The  sleep   dur- 
ing the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  was   less    than 
natural,  but  more  quiet  and    refreshing    than    it 
had  ever    been  before.       It  was  still  necessary, 
however,  to  keep  the  head  low,  and   motionless. 
During  the   day  and  night  of  the   15th,  the    pa- 
tient vomited  but  twice. 

Saturday,July  16th.  This  morning,  the  symp- 
toms were  more  at  bay,  and  the  patient  more 
comfortable,  than  any  morning  since  the  attack. 
During  the  customary  apyrexial  aggravation  of 
the  forenoon,  beside  restlessness  and  palpitation, 
there  was  some  delirium.  An  enema  of  two  flu- 
id drams  of  tncture  of  Opium,  was  immediately 
administered;  (he  whole  top  of  the  head  was 
shaved,  and  a  strong  epispastic  was  applied. 
The  enema  not  proving  sufficient,  two  extra 
pills  of  Opium,  of  two  grains  each,  were  given, 
before  the  restlessness  and  palpitation  were  ob- 
viated. When  the  epispastic  began  to  produce 
its  effect  upon  the  surface,  the  delirium  speedily 
disappeared.  In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  very 
obvious  mitigation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  the 
patient  was  still  more  comfortable  than  in  the 
morning.     For  the  first  time    since    the   attack, 


so  well  as  the  morning  previous.     The   vertigo  j  the  patient  was  now  carefully  lifted  to   another 


bed.  This  produced  a  considerable  aggravation 
of  the  vertigo,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  epigas- 
tric distress  and  palpitation,  for  which,  there 
was  given  with  speedy  relief,  an  extra  pill  «f 
two  grains  of  Opium,  and  an  enema  of  two  fluid 
drams  of  the  tincture. 

Sunday,  July  17th.  This  morning,  the  symp- 
toms in  general  were  alleviated  still  further, 
than  on  the  morning  previous,  though  there  was 
still  inability  to  move  the  head  without  tronble- 
some  verfigo.  The  regular  forenoon  deteriora- 
tion required  this  day,  for  its  relief,  two  extra 
pills  of  Opium,  of  two  grains  each.  At  this  time, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  enter  upon  the  use  of 
the  Liquor  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potassa,  as  a  sup- 
portive and  invigorating  agent,  and  accordingly 
two  minims  were  given  with  every  regular  dose 
of  Opium.  Otherwise  the  course,  both  as  re- 
spects medicine  and  nourishment,  which  had 
been  pursued  for  the  two  days  previous,  was 
continued.  The  night  passed  as  comfortably  as 
any  one  since  the  attack,  if  not  more  so. 

Monday,  July  18th.  This  morning,  as  for 
three  mornings  preceding,  there  was  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  in  comparison  with  most 
ol  the  day  previous.  The  forenoon  aggravation 
however,  required  two  extra  pills  of  Opium,  of 
two  grains  each.  During  the  day,  some  uneasi- 
ness in  the  bowels  was  complained  of.  On  ex- 
amination, the  abdomen  was  found  to  be  still 
free  from  hardness,  fullness  or  tenderness,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  actually  soft  and  lank. 
An  enema  of  two  fluid  drams  of  tincture  of  Opi- 
um, entirely  obviated  all  complaint.  This  day 
passed  comfortably,  as  there  was  less  vertigo, 
palpitation  and  restlessness,  than  usual.  To- 
ward evening,  the  patient  was  again  removed  to 
another  bed,  which,  as  usual,  occasioned  a  re- 
currence of  troublesome  symptoms,  viz.  vertigo, 
palpitation  and  restlessness,  and  rendered  anoth- 
er enema  of  two  fluid  drams  of  tincture  of  Opi- 
um, and  an  extra  pill  of  two  grains,  necessary, 
before  the  patient  could  be  rendered  as  comfort- 
able as  before.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
vomiting  happened  once,  and  that  not  long  after 
a  dose  of  the  Liquor  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potassa. 
As  the  patient  confidently  ascribed  this  effect  to 
that  medicine,  though  probably  withoil!  reason, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  discontinue  it.  The 
night  passed  comfortably,  and  without  any  extra 
doses  of  medicine.  The  regular  dose  was  con- 
tinued unchanged. 

Tuesday,  July  19th.  This  morning  the  pa- 
tient was  much  as  on  the  preceding.  For  the 
purpose  of  anticipating  and  preventing  the  usual 
forenoon  aggravation,  an  enema  of  two  fluid 
drams  of  tincture  of  Opium  was  given  early,  and 
wifh  the  desired  effect.  No  extra  pills  were 
found  necessary.  About  noon,  the  patient  was 
visited  for  the  first  time  during  his  illness  by  his 
father  who  lived  at  a  distance.  The  agitation  pro- 
duced by  this  meeting,  rendered  another  enema  of 
two  fluid  drams  of  tincture  of  Opium  necessary,  in 
order  to  allay  the  increased  vertigo,  palpitation 
and  restlessness.  The  regular  medication  was 
continued  unchanged.  This  night,  for  the  first 
time,  was  bad  attendance.  The  watcher  slept, 
and  of  course  was  irregular,  and  repeatedly  neg- 
lectful, in  administering  both  food  and  medicine, 
and  finally  left  the  house  where  the  patient  was, 
before  either  the  nurse  or  the  family  were  up. 

Wednesday,  July    20th.       The    patient    was 
worse  this  morning,  than  on  any  morning  since 
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the  15lb.     From  that  time    to    the   present,  the 
pulse  had  varied  in  frequency  from  eighty,  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  in  a  minute,  and  had  been  soft 
and  weak.     The  skin  had  been  somewhat  cooler 
than  natural,  and  rather  more  sweaty  than    was 
desirable.     The  quantit}'  of  sleep  for  the    twen- 
ty-four hours  had  been  less  than  in  health,  but  it 
consisted  of  short,  quiet,  and  apparently  refresh 
ing    naps,  from    which    the    patient   was    easily 
roused.     If  suffered  to  continue-more  than  aboui 
ten  minutes,  they  became  laborious,  and  seemed 
to  produce  fatigue  and  exhaustion.     During  this 
period,  the  tongue  had  gradually  assumed  a  thin, 
but  close,  sordid,  and  brown  fur,  which  was  uni- 
formly moist.     No  special  thirst  had  been    com- 
plained of.     The  aggravation    of  symptoms   at 
the  present  time,  consisted   in  increased  vertigo, 
palpitation,  and  restlessness;  in  reduced  temper- 
ature of  the  skin  ;    and    an    increase    of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  to  about    130  in    a    minute. 
An  extra  pill   of  three  grains  of  Opium,  and    an 
enema  of  three  fluid  drams  of  the  tincture,  were 
given  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  restoring  the   patient,  very   nearly  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  situation  in   which    he    was    the 
day  previous.     During    the  day,  it    was  judged 
expedient  to  take  some  measures    towards  mov- 
ing the  bowels,  not  because  there  were  any  fur- 
ther indications  for  this  step  from  the    condition 
of  the  bowels  themselves,  but  merely    from   the 
length  of  time  they  hari  remained  unmoved.     In 
reference  to  this  point,  simple  water  wassubstitut-  j 
ed  for  the  lime-water,  in  the  Spirit  mixture,  and  I 
about    a  scruple  of  the  Carbonite    of  Magnesia! 
was  given  at  a  dose,  three  times,  at  nearly  equal ! 
intervals  through  the  day.       As    he   complained  j 
in  each  instance,  after  taking  it,  of  considerable 
uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  and    as  there    was  an  i 
increase    of  the    vert. go,  languor,  and    restless- 1 
ness.  during  the  afternoon,  contrary  to  the  usual  | 
course  of  the   disease,  and    as    the    tongue    was! 
gradually  becoming  more  flabby,  and  as  the  edg-j 
es  from  which  the  fur  was  now  beginning  to    be  ' 
removed,  were  paler  than  at  any  time  previous, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  relinquish  the  Carbo- 
nate of  Magnesia,  before  it  should  produce    any 
evacuation,  and  to  add  ten  minims  of  strong  Spir- 
it of  Peppermint,  to  each  dose  of  the  Spirit  mix- 
ture, and  likewise    to    administer  an    enema    of 
two  fluid  drams  of  tincture  of  Opium.     The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  day,  the  patient  was  as  comforta- 
ble as  usual,  till  just  at  evening,  another   aggra- 
vation of  symptoms  was  produced,  by   changing 
the  shirt.     This  rendered  another  extra    pill,  of 
two  grains  of  Opium,  necessary,  and  another  en- 
ema of  two  fluid  drams  of  the    tincture.      Abotji 
11  o'clock  P.  M.  the    patient    was    consigned  to 
the  care  of  the  attendant  for  the  night,  in  as  fa- 
vorable condition  as  had  been  usual,  at  that  time, 
for  several  days.     About  1  o'clock,  A.  M.  a  phy- 
sician, who  slept  in  an    adjoining    chamber,  was 
called,  on  account- of  a  slight  d.scharge  of  blood 
from  the  urethra,  in  consequence   of  the    intro- 
duction of  the  catheter,  which  bad  still   continu- 
ed to  be  necessary,  though  it  had    always    been 
performed  by  the  patient  himself.     This    symp- 
tom being  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  at- 
tendant, the  general  condition  of  the  patient  was 
examined.     Unexpectedly,  the    pulse    was    now 
found  to  be  very   small,  weak,  and   soft,  and    as 
frequent  as  a  hundred  and  sixty  in  a  minute,  the 
beat  being  peculiarly    short    and    quick.       The 
temperature  was  soon  considerably  reduced,  the 
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countenance  became  sunken,  there  was  increas- 
ed vertigo,  and  a  confusion  of  mind,  almos? 
amounting  to  delirium.  An  extra  pill  of  Opium, 
of  two  grains,  was  immediately  given  ;  and  the 
regular  dose  was  increased  to  three  grains.  The 
Spirit  and  nourishment,  were  continued  as  before. 

Thursday,  July  21st  This  morning,  the  pa- 
tient was  in  a  very  low  state  ;  but  in  comparison 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  somewhat  im- 
proved. Tnn  grains  of  Opium,  were  now  giv- 
en every  two  hours;  and  at  every  intermediate 
hour,  forty  minims  of  the  tincture,  in  conjunction 
with  five  minims  of  spirit  of  Cinnamon.  Two 
additional  epispastics  were  applied  to  the  sides 
of  the  head.  Through  the  day,  the  symptoms 
remained  nearly  stationary.  At  evening,  the 
patient  was  in  a  very  low  state.  During  the 
night,  he  vomited  several  times;  after  which. 
for  a  few  moments,  there  would  be  furious  de- 
lirium. During  the  whole  time,  there  was  great 
restlessness  and  jactitation.  Toward  morning, 
there  was  a  kind  of  epileptic  tremor;  after 
which,  and  about  sunrise, 

Friday,  July  22d,  dissolution  took  place. 


VARIETIES. 


Use  of  tae  Kali  Hydriodinici  in  Cutaneous 
• 'ancer.— Dr  Grafe,  of  Berlin,  has  published  a  few 
short  remarks  upon  the  curative  power  of  the  kali  hy- 
driodinici  in  cutaneous  cancer.  In  the  case  of  a  wo- 
man whose  breast  was  affected  with  this  disease,  and 
who  had  in  vain  employed  other  remedies,  an  ointment, 
composed  of  one  drachm  of  the  above  preparation  and 
two  ounces  of  simple  ointment,  was  applied  once  a-day. 
I  he  wound  soon  assumed  a  healthier  appearance  ;  the 
callous  edges  disappeared,  and  cicatrisation  soon  began. 
f"he  strength  of  the  ointment  was  now  doubled.  The 
healing-  of  the  ulceration  proceeded  rapidly,  and  iu  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  it  was  quite  well. 

In  cancerous  affections  of  the  upper  lip,  also,  the  same 
preparation  has  beeD  employed  with  great  advantage. 

Venomous  Bites. — Dr  Barry,  an  English  physician, 
lately  read  a  memoir  on  the  means  of  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  any  venomous  bite,  by  preventing  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  matter.  He  had  made  the  experiment  on 
animals,  by  laying  bare  a  muscle  and  deposing  in  it 
strichnine,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  then  cupping  the 
part,  which  was  attended  with  success,  even  after  te» 
anic  convulsions  had  taken  place. 


Mortality  of  Infants. — A  memoir  was  recently 
read  before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  the 
mortality  of  infants.  Dr  Villi  rme  had  already  made 
some  curious  researches  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
compared  the  mortality  of  children  in  the  upper  class- 
es, with  that  in  the  lower  classes  ol  society.  The  pre- 
sent memoir  is  formed  on  a  similar  plan.  There  are 
born  at  Paris  about  22,000  annually  ;  of  these  about 
two-thirds  are  sent  out  to  nurse  in  the  country  ;  of 
these  two-thirds,  the  mortality,  during  the  first  year, 
is  three  out  of  five,  while  of  the  7000  to  8000  nursed  in 
Paris,  more  than  4000  die.  within  the  year.  In  the  very 
populous  quarters  of  Paris,  where  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, and  the  inhabitants  wretched,  the  mortality  is 
about  nice  in  ten,  in  the  first  year.  In  the  country, 
when  good  air,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  are  united,  as 
in  Normandy,  the  mortality  during  the  first  year  is  on-  I 
ly  one  in  eight.  The  academy,  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  these  facts,  decided  on  communicating  them 
to  the  Societe  Maternelle,  and  all  the  societies,  whose 
object  it  is  to  aid  the  unfortunate.  Hitherto  these  so- 
cieties have  invariably  recommended  mothers  nursing 
their  children  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  bad  air,  and  other 
concomitant  circumstances,  more  than  counterbalance 
those  advantages  :  it  is  more  charitable  to  aid  them  to 
send  their  children  to  nurse  in  the  country. 


A  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Ship  N.  Carolina, 
dated  Gibralter  Bay,  Oct.  14,  1825,  states  that  the 
crew  have  been  very  sickly  from  drinking  water  taken 
in  at  the  island  of  Paros,  and  eating  unripe  fruit.  Mid- 
shipmen  Pleasonton  and  Hopkins,  and  eight  men,  have 
died.  Mr  Marshall,  the  chaplain,  died  of  dysentery  oh 
the  passage  from  iN'apoli  de  Romania. 

Exercise  for  Invalids.— Dr  David  M.  Reese  men- 
tions in  an  essay  of  late  date,  that  ihe  exercise  of  saw- 
ing wood  has,  "  under  the  enlightened  direction  of  the 
Professor  ol  Ana'omyinthe  University  of  Maryland, 
produced  astonishing  effect  in  restoring  the  health  of 
persons  emaciated  by  pulmonary  disease.1' 


Coal — is  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Tennessee,  and  occurs  in  other  states.  The  coal 
of  Pennsylvania  is  said  to  extend  over  one-third  part  of 
the  state.  Coal  is  found  in  South  Hadley,  and  in  the 
Southampton  lead  mine,  in  Massachusetts. 


Nitre — (saltpetre)  is  furnished  in  large  quantities 
from  caverns  which  abound  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri.  In  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  there  is 
a  cavern  more  than  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length,  forty 
feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  feet  in  height,  the  earth  of 
which  yields  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  nitre  per  bush- 
el. This  cavern  extends  entirely  through  a  hill,  and 
affords  a  convenient  passage  for  horses  and  waggons. 
In  the  Cherokee  country,  near  the  bank  of  the  Tennes- 
see river,  there  is  a  cavern  50  feet  high  and  160  feet 
wide,  through  which  a  river  flows,  6  feet  deep  and  50 
feet  wide  ;  one  bushel  of  earth  from  this  cavern  yields 
from  3  to  10  pounds  of  nitre.  In  some  places  in  Ken- 
tucky, large  masses  of  nitre,  nearly  pure,  are  found; 
and  at  the  head  of  vallies,  sandstone  impregnated  with 
nitre,  sometimes  rises  60  or  100  feet  high  ;  one  bushel 
of  this  sandstone  yields  from  10  to  20  pounds  of  nitre. 

Alum — is  found  in  ten  or  twelve  states,  in  small 
quantities.  It  has  been  discovered  in  Sheffield,  Ley- 
den,  Conway,  aud  Ware,  in  Massachusetts.  In  Shef- 
field, pounds  of  it  can  easily  be  collected  nearly  as 
pure  as  imported.  In  Arkansas,  there,  is  an  acclivity 
where  uthe  observer,"  on  removing  a  few  loose  slates 
under  his  feet,  will  discover  the  upper  surface  of  many 
thousand  tons  of  alum.  Alum  ore  occurs  at  ('ape  Sa- 
ble in  Maryland,  where  120  tons  of  alum  have  been 
made  in  a  year. 


Fever  again  at  Natchez. — On  the  14th  ult.  the 
yellow  fever  was  raging  in  that  country  at  a  higher 
stage  than  it  was  ever  known  before.  The  deaths  in 
Natchez,  from  the  middle  of  September,  had  been,  on 
an  average,  six  every  day,  exclusive  ot  those  in  the 
country,  which  were  numerous  and  unprecedented. 


Health  of  Mobile. — On  the 25th  ult.  several  cases 
of  malignant  fever  had  occurred  within  a  few  days. 
The  weather  had  again  become  very  warm,  there  had 
scarcely  been  a  drop  of  rain  for  a  month,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  more  appearance  of  sickness. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  November  18  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

November  1 2th. — Andrew  Richardson,  30;  Gree» 
Pearce,  92.  13th. — Harriet  Louisa  Dillaway,  9  ;  Ja- 
cob J.  Jennings.  35.  14th. — Joan  Hill.  Elice  Quinn, 
40  :  Helen  Tyler,  43;  Mary  Jane  Darling,  5  w.  ;  Eliza- 
beth Caldwell,  77  ;  Child  of  John  N.  Welch  ;  Anthony 
How,  38  ;  Mary  Turtle,  62,  16th.— Charles  Howard, 
40  ;  Robert  Speed,  35  ;  Lawrence  Halahan,  74  ;  Mi- 
chael Conner,  1  ;  Catharine  E.  Bassett,  27.  17th.— 
Benjamin  Dix,  22  ;  Frances  T.  Marshall,  38  ;  Caleb 
Wilson,  43;  Michael  Ryan,  42  ;  Adeline  D.  Edwards, 
4mo.   ICth.— Albert  Arnold, 5  mo;  LydiaH.  Welch, 41. 

Consumption,! — Old  Age,  1 — Dropsy,  1 — Drowned, 
1 — Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  1 — Infantile,  1 — Rheu- 
matic Fever,  1 — Stillborn,  1 — Insanity.  1  —  Typhus  Fe- 
ver, 2 — Liver  ComplairU  \ — Dysentery,  2 — Dyspipsia,\ 
— Sudden,  1 — Hooping  Cough,  1 — J\Iortip'ca/io?i,  1. 


lORSALE,  a   valuable   SULPHUR    BATH,   with 
stoves  complete.  Inquire  at  the  Office  of  the  Med- 
cal  Intelligencer.  Oct.  18. 

Batcmarfs  Improved  Truss, 

71011  sale  at  Reed   and  Howard's,  No.   44,  Hanover 
Street  j  at  the  head  of  Elm  Street. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


DR  ARMSTROxVG  S    LECTURES 

Off    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIO. 
TYPHUS     FEVER. 

(Continued  from  page.  110.) 
For  the  middle  and  advanced  stages  of  most 
of  the  ordinary  cases  of  typhus  fever,  mild  calo- 
mel purges  may  be  almost  be  considered  a  spe- 
cific, where  no  organic  derangement  has  taken 
place.  But  what  method  is  to  be  adopted  in  the 
second  or  intermediate  form  of  continued  typhus  ? 
Early  and  moderate  venesection  will  generally 
suffice  to  lessen  the  cerebral  affection,  so  thai 
the  disorder  will  afterwards  yield  to  mild  mean? 
This  is  the  form  which  has  so  repeatedly  attack- 
ed my  pupils.  One  or  two  moderate  bleeding* 
from  the  arm,  as  many  present  know  very  well, 
have  generally  answered  an  excellent  purpose, 
before  the  tongue  became  dry  and  glazed  ;  and 
after  that  period,  cautious  leeching,  where  the 
pain  in  the  head,  or  where  pain  on  pressure 
over  the  epigastrium  or  belly  demanded  such  a 
procedure,  the  subsequent  practice  being  very 
simple  and  gentle.  In  truth,  when  the  bronchi- 
al affection  once  exists,  with  a  glazed  tongue, 
Ihe  treatment  cannot  be  too  gentle,  except  suba- 
cute inflammation  require  a  deviation,  and  then 
even  that  should  be  discreetly  made. 

In   the  third  form    of  continued    typhus,  that 
"which  sets  in  with   the    bronchial    affection,  the 
pulse  is  soft,  the  skin  is  not  very  hot,  the  tongue 
is  dr}r,  brown,  and  glazed,  the  voice    and    respi- 
ration weak,  the  muscular  power  prostrate,  and 
the  lips  dusky.     In  all  such  cases,  avoid  general 
bloodletting.     A  servant   was    seized    with    this 
form  of  typhus,  about  the  same  time    as  the    so- 
licitor, whose  case  I  before  related,  and   though 
in  her  the  brain,  the  bronchial    lining,  the    mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the    ile- 
um, were  all  inflamed,  yet    I  am    sure    that  the 
loss  of  eight  ounces  of  blood  would  have  destroy- 
ed her,  yet,  you  know,  the  solicitor  lost  103    in 
all,  with    great    advantage.       But    the    circum- 
stances were  entirely    different,  the    one    being 
not  only  an  acute  but  an  active  inflammation,  the 
other  being  not  only  a  subacute  but  a  passive  in- 
flammation ;    passive,  because  the  heart's  action 
was  subdued  by  the  influence  of  a  special    bron- 
chitis, by  the  circulation  of  a  dark  blood  on    the 
arterial  side,  as  before  explained.     This  girl  re- 
sovered  by  cautious  leeching,  with  mild  calomel 
purges,    aided    by    a    fresh    atmosphere,  lemon 
juice,  and  light   diet.     Cases    of  this    kind    are 
sometimes    insidiously    announced,  persons   con- 
tinuing to  go  about  for  some  dnys,  with    a    pale 
countenance,  a  dropping  of  the  eve-lids,  a  some- 
what glassy  eye,  yet  a  dull  intellectual    expres- 
sion, a  furred  tongue,  an  uneasy  head,  and  :i  lan- 
guid look  and  manner,  with    loss  of  appetite  and 
wakefulness  or  disturbed  sleep.     If  they  contin- 
ue to  go  about  too  long,  they  frequently  sink   «f 
once,  and    sometimes    die    rapidly.     Remember 
what  1  before  remarked — never  allow  a  p;Uient 
to  walk  about  with  the  incipient  sign*    of  fever 
upon  him.     Always  enjoin  rest  in  the  horizon^' 


nay,  it  often  saves  the   life    of  the    patient.     In 
this  third  form,  at  the  commencement,  when  the 
patient  complains  of  constant  pain  in    the    head, 
or  when  he  has  a  red  tipt  tongue, with  pain  on  pres- 
sure over  the  stomach  or  bowels,  a  few  leeches 
mayoften  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  tem- 
ples or  abdomen ;    but  remain  with  the  patients 
that  you  may  watch  their  effects,  and  be  sure  to 
restrain  the  bleeding  from  the   punctures  before 
you  take  your  leave.     If  the  pulse  sink,  and  the 
respiration  becomes  anxious,  yoa  may  be  certain 
lhat  the  loss  of  blood  cannot  be  further   sustain- 
ed at  that  time ;    If  you  have  any    doubt  on    the 
subject,  always  lean  to  the  side  of  caution  in  such 
cases,  for  in  them  more  lives  are    lost    in    doing 
too  much  than  the  contrary,  in  the  way  of  med- 
ical management.     In  these  and    other   delicate 
cases,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the    effects    of 
an  erect  position.     When  patients,  for   instance, 
complain  of  dimness  of  sight,  giddiness,  sickness, 
or  faintness,  and  where  they  turn  pale  and  labor 
in  the  breathing,  when  they  get  up  to  the  night- 
chair,  or  as  they  sit  upon  it,  never   allow    them 
to  rise  again,  but  let  them  pass    their   stools    or 
urine  in  the   recumbent    position,  for  where  the 
erect   one    produces  the  symptoms  just  mention- 
ed, patients  are  apt  to  lapse  into  syncope  if  they 
sit  long  ;    and    fainting  then,  there  is    sometimes 
scarcely  an    appreciable    interval    between    the 
syncope  and  death  : — if  the  patient  should  recov- 
er from  the  syncope,  it  generally  gives    such    a 
shock  as  to  lead  to  serious  consequences  in    the 
last  stage  of  the  exhaustion.     The  accumulation 
of  offensive  feces  is  very  extraordinary  in  typhus, 
and  requires  to  be  dislodged  daily  in  most  cases  ; 
but  from  the  time  that  the  tongue   assumes    the 
glazed  and  brown  varnish,  the  evacuation  should 
be  duly  regulated  according  to  the  patient's  pow- 
ers.    1  have  seen  many  patients  lost  from  exces- 
sive purging  in  the   advanced    stage    of  typhus. 
If  ever  vou    observe    blood    in    the    stools,  you 
should  always  omit  the  aperients,  which,  by    ir- 
ritating the  mucous  membrane,  are  then    hazar- 
dous.    Do  not    forget  what   I  formerly  stated  in 
regard  to  intestinal  haemorrhage,  since  it    is    by 
no  means  uncommon  in  typhus,  and    unless    pa- 
tients be  rightly  managed  then,  they  have  but  a 
slender  chance  ;    whereas  if  you  omit  the  aperi- 
ents, keep  them  recumbent,  adopt  a    light   diet, 
and  surround  them  with  a  fresh  atmosphere,  t!)e 
majority  of  examples  will  do  well.     When  jacti- 
tation   occurs,    when    the    patient    is    sleepless, 
when  he  constantly  changes  bis  place  and    posi- 
tion, opium  is  sometimes  useful  even  where    the 
tongue  i*  parched  and  gl-azed    and    brown.     But 
unless  you  have  this    conjunction    of  symptoms. 
avoid  its  exhibition   in    typhus.     In    one    recent 
work,  the  pharm^eologia  of  Dr  Paris,  small  and 
repeated  doses  of  opium  are  recommended  in  ty- 
phoid or  typhus  fevers  ;    but    like    many   of  the 
other  directions  respecting'  the  practical  applica 
tion   of  medicine3  in  that  work,  this    is    errone- 
ous,   and,    indeed,    so    very    dangerous,   that    if 
adopted  it  would  generally  prove  fatal.     It  i*  mv 
duty,  therefore,  to  warn  you  against  such  error? 
v  common  in  the  compilation  of  the   day 


may  do  much  harm  in  the  mean  time,  since  the 
assertions  which  they  contain  are  mostly  made 
with  a  confidence  fully  proportioned  to  their  fal- 
lacy. 

In  every  form    of  continued    typhus,  bark   ie 
prejudicial,  and  I  am  bound  thoroughly   to    pro- 
test against  its  exhibition,  since  it  has  the   sanc- 
tion of  some  of  those  schools  and  colleges  where 
ancient  rather  than  modern  medicine    is    taught 
or  supported.     If  upon  some    occasions    I    have 
spoken  decidedly  against  certain  medical   estab- 
lishments in  this  country,  it  is   because    they  do 
not  participate  sufficiently  in  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened spirit  of  this  age  and  country  ;  and  be- 
ing aware  that  some  excellent  and   able  persons 
belong  to  them,  it  is   against  measures,  and    not 
against  men  individually  which  1  would  declaim 
in  this  and  every  other  topic  connected  with  the 
medical  art.     Not  only  bark,  but  wine  is  recom- 
mended by  many  authorities  in  continued  typhus  ; 
but  in  general  it  does  a  great    deal  of  harm,  in- 
creasing the  heart's  action,  and   aggravating   all 
those  local  affections  with  which  typhus   is  com- 
plicated.     Yet    to   this   observation    there    are 
some  remarkable  exceptions.     In  the    advanced 
stage  of  typhus  fever,  when  the    pulse  becomes 
feeble,  the  skin  cool,  the  respiration  embarrass- 
ed from  debility,  and  especially  when  the  patient 
is  at  the  same  time  restless,  a  little    wine   given 
now  and  then  is  extremely  useful  in    alleviating 
or  removing  some  or  all   of  the    forementioned 
urgent  symptoms.     When  a  stimulus  is  necessa- 
ry, none  is  so  good  as  wine.     It  is  at  once  grate- 
ful and  refreshing.     Whereas  most  of  Our  medi- 
cated stimuli  are  di*agreeable  to    the    taste,  and 
not  unfrequenlly  nauseate    the    stomach,  and  in 
that  way  rather  depress  than  sustain  the  powers 
of  life.     In  all  critical  cases,  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence not  to  offend  the  stomach,  and    hence    it 
happen0,  that  life  is    often   lost  from  the  too  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  certain  drugs.     It  is   a   long 
time  before  a  man  learns    to    be   simple    in    his 
prescriptions.     At  ail  events  when  j'ou  trust    to 
wine,  avoid  the  mixture  of  medicines.      As,  how- 
ever, the  first    exhibition    of  wine    in    the    last 
stage  of  contiuued    typhus  is  always  an    experi- 
ment, be  sure  to  make  it  with  becoming  care,  so 
that  if  you  do  no  good  by  it,  you  may  avoid  any 
material  mischief.     Give  it  at  first  in  tea  or    ta- 
ble spoonsful  till  you  ascertain  its  effects.     If  the 
skin  be  hotter,  the  tongue  drier,  the  pulse  quick- 
er, the  breathing  more  hurried,  and  if  the    pa- 
tient become  either   more    oppressed    or    more 
restless,  wine  does  him  harm;    on   the  contrary, 
if  the  skin  become  only  of  a  genial  warmth,  the 
tongue  moister,  ihe  pulse  slower  and    stionger, 
the  respiration  deeper  and  more  tranquil,  and  if 
the  patieof  become  less  oppressed  or  more  tran- 
quil, the  wine  does  good.     But,  generally  speak- 
ing, if  you  pursue  a  right  plan  in  other  respects, 
vou  will  seldom  have  occasion  to  prescribe  wine 
in  continued  typhus. 

Fre=h  air  is  the  best  cordial  in  all  cases  of  fe- 
ver whpre  the  tongue  is  glazed  and  brojvn.  It 
is  then,  indeed,  the  most  vital  food.  The  stick}' 
varnish  on  ihe  bron<       '        'ages    excludes    the 


posture  as  soon  as  possible.    It  save3  the  streugthJ  which,  though  destined    to   pass   into   oblivion,]  air,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  coming  in   contact 
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with  the  blood  when    propelled   from  the    rieht 
side  of  the  heart,  and   presented,  if  1    may    use 
such  a  word,  to    the    atmosphere    which  we  in- 
spire.    By  consequence  the    blood    is    not  suffi- 
ciently decarbonized  or  oxygenated ;    a   sort    of 
venous  blood  is  returned  to  the  left  side    of  the 
heart,  winch,    circuiat:ng    through    the  system, 
muddles  the  brain  and  masks  the  muscular  pow- 
er in  continued  typhus,  which  makes  that    word 
so  expressive  of  its  nature,  as  if  it  were  a  smoky 
or  smothered  tire  in  the    system.      This    special 
bronchitis  is  the  reason  why  patients    require    a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  air  from  without,  but  in 
the  last  stage,  you  must  be  sure    to    keep    them 
properly  covered,  that  the  surface    may    not  be 
chiiied.     In  the    earlier   stages,  however,  when 
the  heat  is  higher  than  natural,  the  body  should 
be  very  lightly  covered,  tepid    ablutions    should 
be  occasionally  used  to  cool  the  surface,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  apartment    should  never    be 
higher    than    60    degrees,  if  practicable.     Last 
summer,  an  old  gentleman  who  honored  me    by 
being  a  pupil,  had  an   attack   of  typhus,  at    the 
west  end  of  the  town.     It  put  on  a  most    malig- 
nant character ;    his  mouth    was  black    and    his 
skin  spotted,  sprinkled    with    purple    petechias. 
I  placed  the  bed  diagonally  in  the  room,  so  that 
a  current  of  fresh  air  passed  directly    over   the 
patient  through  an  open  door  and  two  open  win- 
dows, a    nurse  having  been  placed  constantly  M 
the  bed-side  to  regulate  the  covering,  so   as    to 
keep  the  surface  ef  the  natural  warmth.     Under 
this  supply  of  air  he  recruited  apace,  and  I  have 
seen  several  examples  of  a  similar  nature,  where 
the  same  procedure  was  equally  successful. 

When  the  tongue  is  brown  and  baked,  diluted 
lemon  juice  is  often  very  beneficial,  provided  it 
does  not  irritate  the  bowels  so  as  to  occasion  un- 
easiness, or  provoke  watery  evacuations.     Next 


fo  that  in  efficacy,  I  would  rank  the  solution  of 
chlorine,  or  what  is  commonly  called  oxymuri- 
atic  acid,  a  drachm  of  which,  or  a  drachm  and  a 
half,  may  be  given,  largely  diluted  with  pure 
water,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  ob- 
serving the  same  limitations  as  prescribed  for 
the  employment  of  lemon.  When  the  latter  is 
given  in  the  common  drink,  you  should  not  al- 
low any  other  fruits  to  be  infused  in  the  water, 
but  you  should  be  especially  mindful  not  to  per- 
mit the  patient  to  eat  any  fruit  which  contains 
skin,  seeds,  or  fibres,  since  all  these  are  very  li- 
able to  create  irritation  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  You  must  not  on- 
ly pursue  a  similar  simplicity  with  respect  to  di- 
et, which  while  the  skin  is  hotter  than  natural 
should  be  farinaceous,  but  you  ought  to  adopt  a 
like  plan  in  regard  to  medical  prescriptions,  even 
avoiding  saline  draughts  or  mixtures,  when  they 
produce  watery  stools. 


CHOLERA. 
The  history  of  the  Eastern  variety  contains 
all  that  is  new  on  liiis  subject.  It  is  entirely  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  appears  in  this  country  in 
summer,  and  generally  begins  with  head-ach, 
vertigo,  lassitude,  pain,  and  tension  of  the  belly. 
The  patient  faints  and  falls  down  as  if  dead  :* 
the  voice  hardly  audible,  skin  cold  like  wet  mar- 
ble: the  appearance  changes  in  a  few  hours, 
from  a  full,  fat,  rosy  plumpness,  to  sunken  cheeks, 
hollow  eyes,  all  the  ghastliness  of  death,  and  fi- 

*  Edinburgh  Journ.  122 J.  p.  518.     Telfair's  Acct. 


nally  to  death  itself.t  During  the  disease  the 
infernal  heat  and  thirst  are  excessive;  the  de- 
jections are  at  first  clear  and  watery,  mixed  with 
tluids  lately  taken,  or  undigested  fo'od.J  The 
pulse  soon  disappears,  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
shrunk  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  the  nose  is 
cold  and  pointed,  and  the  eyes  are  hollow;  there 
is  pain  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  each  side, 
with  partial  deafness  ;  horrible  spasms  running 
up  from  the  legs,  into  the  belly,  followed  by  col- 
ic, vomiting,  tenesmus,  pain,  and  death.  The 
arms  and  legs  become  stiff,  and  a  livid  deadly 
color  overspreads  the  body  ;  the  abdomen  be- 
comes distended  like  a  drum ;  the  perspiration, 
in  the  latter  stages,  is  excessive,  and  the  patient 
is  cold,  though  he  complains  of  great  heat. 

Treatment. — In  hot  summers  of  cold  latitudes, 
and  m  hot  climates,  calomel  is  given  in  scruple 
doses  every  second  hour.  To  equalize  the  cir- 
culation in  the  large  biood  vessels,  venesection 
is  practised  with  success  principally  among  Eu- 
ropeans, in  whom  the  disease  is  olten  inflamma- 
tory :  the  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  skin, 
and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  always  coutra-indi- 
cate  bleeding.§  Venesection,  however,  is  of  all 
other  remedies  the  mosr  successiui  in  Europeans 
and  in  robust  native  subjects,  when  called  in 
within  the  first  I  wo  or  three  hours  after  the  at- 
tack :  spasms,  irritability  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
universal  depression  of  the  system,  soon  disap- 
pear. In  native  subjects  the  typhus  state,  how- 
ever, comes  on  generally  at  once,  and  V.  S.  is 
impossible. ||  Calomel,  in  the  opinion  of  Jame- 
son, is  the  best  purgative  :  administered  at  first 
in  the  dose  of  20  or  30  grs.  immediately  after 
bleeding,  where  that  evacuation  is  proper,  fol- 
lowed by  60  drops  of  laudanum  and  20  of  oti  ot 
peppermint,  supporting  the  warmth  by  external 
heat,  the  hot  bath,  and  frictions,  constitute  the 
treatment  most  successful  in  this  horrible  dis- 
ease.IT  Blisters  to  the  stomach,  made  by  apply- 
ing equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  water  to  the 
surface,  and  neutralizing  it  as  soon  as  it  has  pro- 
duced its  full  effect  with  salt  of  tartar;  over  this, 
a  blister  of  cantharides  was  placed  to  keep  up 
the  irritation.  This  active  treatment  saved  the 
lives  of  many  persons  under  the  care  of  Mr  Pow- 
ell, surgeon  in  India.  It  never  fails  to  operate 
instantaneously.** 

The  doses  of  laudanum  taken  in  cholera,  are 
often  excessive,  120  drops,  with  ether,  ammo- 
nia, &,c.  every  15  or  20  minutes,  at  the  same 
time  bleeding  from  the  arm  to  40,  50,  &c.  ounces. 
The  disease,  from  the  great  quantity  of  laudanum 
tjken,  terminates  in  a  soporose  state,  which  con- 
tinues several  days.  Calomel  and  jalap  produce 
offensive  evacuations,  of  a  dark  color ;  and  if 
persevered  in  a  tew  days,  sometimes  effectually 
relieves]!  any  remaining  symptoms.  The  warm 
bath  had  a  good  effect,  according  to  Dr  Kinnis  ; 
diminishing  the  spasms,  and  increasing  the  cir- 
culation. It  sometimes,  however,  increased  the 
perspiration  to  an  extensive  degree.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  always  kept  warm  and  comforta- 
ble, and  in  an  apartment  which  is  well    ventilat- 


ed. Wine  and  spirits  are  necessary  to  support 
the  strength  after  the  relaxation  produced  by 
the  opium,  &.c. 

Appearances  on  dissection  in  Cholera. — A  green- 
ish, biackish  fluid  in  the  stomach,  the  internal 
surface  of  which  and  duodenum  is  inflamed  ; 
dark  spots  on  its  surface  ;  the  blood-vessels  high- 
ly distended  ;  the  pylorus  like  a  hard  and  tume- 
fied gland,  much  increased  in  buik.|  The  inner 
coat  of  the  large  intestines  is  dark  red,  brown, 
or  blackish,  containing  fluids  like  pus — like  shoe-, 
makers'  paste,  often  without  bile,  or  resembling 
tar.§  In  cases  that  terminate  rapidly,  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  are  highly  inflamed,  proving 
that  this  disease,  in  its  most  violent  form,  does 
not  arise  simply  from  the  stomach,  but  from  the 
brain. ||  The  intestines,  in  the  rapid  cases,  pre- 
sented no  marks  of  disease :  in  those  which  were 
protracted,  they  were  reddish  and  inflamed; 
they  were  always  without  thickening  of  their 
coats. 

Prevention. — The  proper  preventatives  ot 
cholera  are  clothing  strictly  adapted  to  the  sea- 
son ;  generous  diet ;  -flannel  worn  next  the  skin  ; 
moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  occasion- 
al cathartics.1T 


t  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  p.  316,  \B2°l. 
X  Ed.  Journ.  p.  518,  1822. 

$  Marshall's  Med.  Topography  of  Ceylon.  Ed.  Jourr. 
.  300-1,  1821. 

(1  Cholera  oflndia  :  Johnson's  Journal,  p.  410,  1820. 
If  Reports  on  Cholera,  ibid.  p.  412. 
**  Edinburgh  Journ.  1820,  p.  584. 
tt  Ibid.  p.  529,  1821. 


DR  GOMETZ  ON    THE    T/ENIFUGE    PROPERTIES 

OF  THE  POMEGRANATE  ROOT. 

Among  the  East  Indians,  the  bark  of  the  pom- 
egranate (punka  granatorum^)  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  from  time  immemorial  in  cases 
of  tamia  ;  aud  the  late  accounts  we  have  of  its 
.eiScacy  by  European  writers,  would  seem  to 
establish  its  character,  as  incomparably  the 
most  important  taenifuge  we  possess.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan,** who  practised  for  many  years  at  Ben- 
gal, was  the  first  who  made  this  article  known 
in  Europe  as  a  remedy  in  tape  worm.  Some 
time  after  Dr  B's  communication,  further  infor- 
mation was  given  to  the  public  on  this  subject, 
by  Mr  Breton,  surgeon  to  the  Ramgur  battalion 
in  the  East  Indies. tt  Mr  Breton  gives  an  account 
of  eight  cases  of  taenia  successfully  treated  by 
the  pomegranate  bark.  He  employed  it  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  made  by  boiling  two  ounces 
of  the  fresh  bark  of  the  root,  in  a  pint  and  a 
a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pint.  Of  this  a  glass- 
ful was  administered  every  half  hour,  till  four  or 
five  doses  were  taken.  He  also  gave  it  in  the 
form  of  powder,  in  doses  of  twenty -five  grains, 
repeated  every  hour.  Dr.  Gometz  has  detailed 
fourteen  cases  which  were  promptly  relieved 
by  this  medicine.  Dr.  G.  thinks  that  the  best 
lime  for  administering  this  vermifuge  is  when 
joints  of  the  taenia  are  observed  to  pass  off  with 
the  stools.  According  to  his  experience,  it  is 
dangerous  to  employ  the  bark  in  larger  portions 
than  three  ounces  to  the  quantity  of  water  men- 
tioned above.  When  given  too  largeiy  it  pro- 
duces nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  vertigo,  and 
faintness.  If  these  symptoms  appear,  the  medi- 
cine must  be  omitted  for  four  or  five  hours,  when 
it  may  be  resumed  in  proper  doses.  If  one  pint 
of  the  decoction  fails  to  expel  the  worm  during 
the  first  day,  the  same  quantity  should  be  ad- 
ministered on  the  succeeding  day.      The   worm 

X  Ibid.  p.  523.  i  Ibid.  p.  529. 

||   Marshall  on  the  Med.  Topog.  of  Ceylon,  p.  407, 

V   llauken.     Edirjbr.rg;h  Journ.  1823,  p.  7. 
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very  seldom  resists  the  operation  of  the  remedy 
longer  than  mo  days.  The  dry  bark  Is  much 
stronger  than  the  fresh, — one  ounce  of  the  dry 
may  be  considered  equivalent  to  one  ounce  and 
a-half  of  the  fresh.  This  medicine  was  success- 
fully employed  in  a  case  of  taenia  in  Philadel- 
phia, by  Dr.  Mease. — Am.  Med.  Review. 


REGULARITY  OF  MEALS. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  such  as  is  best 
adapted  to  the  constitution,  but  likewise  be  tak- 
en at  regular  periods,  for  long  fasting  is  hurttul 
in  every  stage  of  life.  In  young  persons  it  vi- 
tiaies  the  fluids,  as  well  as  prevents  the  growth 
of  the  body.  Nor  is  it  much  less  injurious  to 
those  more  advanced  in  life  ;  as  the  humors, 
even  in  the  most  healthy  state,  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  acrimony  ;  the  prevention  of  which 
requires  frequent  supplies  of  fresh  nourishment. 
Besides,  long  fasting  is  apt  to  produce  wind  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  sometimes  even 
giddiness,  and  fainlness  ;  though  the  strong  and 
healthy  suffer  less  from  long  fasting  than  the 
weak  and  delicate. 

All  great  and  sudden  changes  in  diet  are  uni- 
versally dangerous  ;  particularly  the  transition 
from  a  rich  and  full  diet  lo  one  that  is  low  and 
sparing.  When,  therefore,  a  change  becomes 
expedient,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  by  degrees. 


soft  compressible  pulse,  glazed  tongue,  diminished  heat, 
weak  respiration,  with  sloughs  about  the   throat,  evac- 
uations must    be  employed  with   the    utmost    caution. 
Four  or  five  leeches  maj  be  applied  to  the  throat,   and 
if  the  pulse  rises,  they  may  be   repeated    if  necessary, 
If  the  skin  be  cool,  the  patient  should  be  put   between 
blankets,  and  have  a  bottle  of  hot  water  placed  at  his 
feet.     A  laxat.ve   maybe   made  use  of  as  the  case  re- 
quires, and  all  exertions  prohibited.      A   dram   of  the 
solution  of  chlorine  may  sometimes  be  given    with    ad- 
vantage in   this   form,    in  the    course    of  twenty-four 
hours,  mixed  with  five  or  six  ounces  of  distilled  water. 
In  the  advanced  stages,  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia 
may  be  useful  by  determining  to   the   surface  ;    and   if 
the  pulse  flutters,  a  little  wine  may  be  allowed.     This 
form  of  scarlatina  most   frequently    occurs   in   delicate 
children  and    adults;    and  requires  the  utmost  circum- 
spection on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  to  treat   it  with 
success. 


HEALTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

The  principal  subjects  of  complaint,  as  regards 
health,  during  the  present  month,  have  been  colds, 
with  soreness  of  the  throat,  slight  cough  and  febrile 
disorders  mostly  of  remittent  or  continued  forms,  with 
various  degrees  of  severity,  but  generally  mild  and  of 
short  duration.  In  these  diseases  it  has  seldom  been 
necessary  to  make  use  of  much  medicine.  An  emetic 
or  purgative,  if  administered  soon  after  the  patient  be- 
gan to  complain,  followed  with  light  diet  and  warm 
drinks,  either  restored  the  health  in  a  short  time,  or 
made  so  favorable  an  impression,  that  further  atten- 
tions from  the  physician  were  seldom  required.  Few- 
er case*  of  typhus  fever  have  occurred  during  the  pre- 
sent month  than  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
We  learn  from  the  country  that  theie  have  been  several 
bad  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  some  instances  it 
has  proved  fatal.  The  treatment  of  this  disease,  which 
we  believe  has  generally  been  followed  by  favorable 
results,  is,  in  the  commencement,  if  the  skin  be  uni- 
formly hot,  to  wash  the  patient  all  over  with  tepid  wa- 
ter, f.nd  afterwards  give  a  purgative  of  about  two  grains 
of  calomel  with  a  little  rhubarb,  and  in  a  few  hours  a 
dose  of  cold  drawn  castor  oil.  The  best  diet  is  arrow- 
root, and  for  drink  cold  water.  This  plan  judiciously 
pursued  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool  airy  apartment,  in 
mild  cases,  generally  renders  the  patient  convalescent. 
In  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease,  if  the  fever  is 
high  and  the  throat  inflamed,  eight  or  ten  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  and  the  body  sponged  with  te- 
pid water  or  a  few  gallons  poured  at  once  over  the 
whole  surface.  A  brisk  cathartic  of  calomel  and  rhu- 
barb, or  jalap,  should  next  follow,  and  in  a  short  time 
an  infusion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  A  gar- 
gle, composed  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  may  also  be 
used,  sweetened  with  syrup.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  at  rest  in  a  recumbent  posture,  very  cool,  and  on 
a  spare  diet. 

In  the  form  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  threat 
runs  high,  attended  by  a  copper-colored  efflorescence, 


ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MAMMA. 

By  James  Holbrook,  Surgeon  to  the  Monmouth  Gen- 
eral Dispensary,  &c.  &c. 

Some  women  have  their  nippies  depressed  by 
the  pressure  of  their  clothes:  suckling  then 
cracks  and  produces  ulcers  on  them.  "  The 
most  useful  application  which  1  have  tried  is  the 
bals.  peruv.  mixed  with  any  simple  otntment, 
applied  to  the  part  two  or  three  times  a  day,  at 
the  same  time  defending  the  nipple  from  the 
pressure  and  irritation  of  the  clothes  by  means 
of  a  little  cup  made  of  wax,  or  a  proper  glass; 
and  with  this  attention  the  part  is  in  general 
healed.  When  the  cracks  appear  disposed  to 
till  up,  touching  them  gently  with  the  argent. 
nitrat.  has  a  good  effect ;  and  to  the  little  ulcera- 
tions, the  application  of  a  solution  of  the  argent, 
nitrat.  is  often  of  great  service,  in  changing  their 
action,  and  disposing  them  to  heal  :  but  while 
the  child  continues  to  irritate  the  nipple  by  suck- 
ing, it  will  frequently  be  almost  impossible  to 
heal  it.  In  such  cases,  the  artificial  teat  should 
always  be  used. 

"  As  it  sometimes  happens  that  inflammation 
of  the  mamma  is  preceded  or  ushered  in  by  feb- 
rile symptoms,  attended  by  rigors,  pain  in  the 
head  and  back,  thirst,  and  quick,  full  pulse, — in 
which  case  there  seems  to  be  indicated  a  consid- 
erable inflammatory  state  of  the  system, — I  deem 
it  advisable  to  commence  the  treatment  by  tak- 
ing away  a  quantity  of  blood,  in  proportion  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  followed  by  an  ac- 
tive aperient  of  calomel,  and  infusion  of  senna 
with  salts;  and  desire  the  patient  to  remain  in 
bed,  to  have  the  breast  suspended  by  a  proper 
bandage,  and  the  milk  gently  drawn  from  it  oc- 
casionally, to  diminish  tension  aud  relieve  the 
vessels:  subsequent  to  which,  1  direct  a  nurse  to 
rub  the  whole  mamma,  constantly  and  gently, 
with  the  flat  of  three  fingers,  moistened  with  a 
little  warm  oiive  oil,  for  half  an  hour,  which 
seldom  fails  to  relieve  the  tension,  and  must  be 
repeated  as  often  as  it  returns.  If,  after  this 
treatment,  the  fever  and  pain  still  continues  on 
the  following  day,  and  the  infiammat  on  unaba- 
ted, 1  direct  ten  or  twelve  leeches  to  be  applied 
to  the  part,  three  or  four  near  the  nipple,  and 
the  remainder  round  the  base  of  the  breast,  and 
encourage  the  bleeding  bjr  fomenting  with  warm 
water. 

"  The  leeches,  applied  in  this  way,  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  diligent  use  of  the   friction  :    in 


addition  to  which  treatment,  I  give  internally  a 
mixture  composed  of  infus.  rosae,  magnes.  sulph. 
and  iiq.  antirn.  tart.  In  general,  by  this  plan,  on 
the  3d  day  the  inflammation  begins  to  subside  ;  but 
if,however,  that  effect  should  not  ao  soon  appear 
to  be  taking  place,  I  persevere  in  the  same 
treatment  as  long  as  no  decided  symptom  of  sup- 
puration makes  its  appearance,  by  diligently 
employing  the  friction,  and  repeating  the  leech- 
es as  often  as  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  its 
being  necessary  :  taking  care  to  procure,  by  the 
use  of  the  mixture  above  stated,  at  least  four  wa- 
tery evacuations  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  keep- 
ing the  patient  on  an  abstemious  diet,  correspond- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  system. 

"  This  treatment  will,  in  general,  succeed    in 
overcoming  the    inflammation    in   four   or   five 
days;    but  the  friction  should  be  continued    until 
every  appearance  of  fulness  and  hardness  is   en- 
tirely   removed,  and    the    breast  regularly   and 
gently  drawn  :     the    suspensory   bandage  should 
also  not  be  left  off.     The  bowels  must  be  attend- 
ed to,  so  that  at  least  two  evacuations    are    pro- 
cured every  day  by  the  same    mixture,  with  the 
acid,  sulph.  dilut.,  in  lieu  of  the  liq.  antim.  tart." 
If  suppuration  takes  place,   poultices   become 
necessary.      The  abscess  should  not  be  opened 
by  the  lancet,  but   allowed    to   break    of  itself. 
The  discharge  is  then  purulent,   attended    with 
the  separation  of  a  slough  :    the  sinuses  must  be 
laid  open.     Friction    should    be   used  to  relieve 
the  induration.     This  plan  of  Mr  Holbrook,  who 
appears  to  be  a  very  candid  and  ingenious  man, 
we  should  think,  from  the    irritation    produced 
by    friction,    would    be    dangerous ;    he   speaks 
from  experiment.     A  blister,  as  in  pleurisy,  pre- 
ceded by  local  and  general   bleeding,  we  should 
think,  would    be    better.      He   thinks   that  this 
plan  has  a  decided  advantage  over  cold  applica- 
tions, and  that  the  danger  of  their  use  is  avoided.. 
"  In  some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  gland, 
the  infiammation'3appears  to   extend    along    the 
tubuli  lactiferi,  in  which  cases  so  much  pain    is 
occasioned  in  having  the  breast  drawn,  that  it  is 
quite  insupportable.     Here,  in    addition    to    the 
friction,  warm  emollient  fomentations  should  be 
frequently  used  ;    and,  in  order  lo  combine  their 
effects,  a  fomentation  composed  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion  of  mild  soap,  in  warm  soft  water,  will   an- 
swer the  purpose  with  great  advantage,   as   its 
saponaceous  quality  affords  great  facilily  to   the 
employment  of  the  friction,  which,  in     this  way 
can  be  used  at  the  time  of  fomenting. 

"  When,  in  these  cases,  suppuration  takes 
place  notwithstanding  our  exeriions,  or  if  we 
are  called  in  too  late,  one  or  more  of  the  tubuli 
iactiferi  frequently  burst  into  the  abscess;  in 
which  cases  milk  will  be  discharged  with  the 
matter:  and  I  have  sometimes  known  it  occa- 
sion a  longer  time  in  healing  the  wound,  as  the 
milk  would  continue  to  be  discharged  that  way 
for  some  time,  and  appear  to  be  the  enly  cause 
of  retarding  the  healing  process. 


ON  BRONCHOCELE. 
Wearing  neck  handkerchiefs  cured  a   boy 
Mr  Holbrookes  (an  English  surgeon)  experience. 
It  was  tried    on    others,  and    with    good    effect 
Though  some  other  measure  were  used  in  these 
cases,  Mr  Holbrook  is  disposed  to  attribute    the 
effect  to  the  pressure.     The  crying  and    weep- 
ing •>f  infants  he  considers  to.  produce  it  frequent 
Iy,  as  also  straining  in  labor:    because  it  occurs 
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often  in  those  subjects.  Bleeding,  digitalis,  and 
the  burnt  sponge,  he  found  generally  successful. 
The  blood-letting  should  be  used  cautiously. 
After  many  trials,  the  burnt  sponge  he  considers 
the  best  remedy  extant :  he  thinks  that  it  oper- 
ates by  producing  a  general  emaciation,  which 
mercury  also  sometime?  does.  He  relates  a 
case  of  abscess  over  the  gland,  seated  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  which  cured  the  goitre,  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  seton,  which 
may  therefore  be  introduced  through  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  only. 

VARIETIES. 


ed  the  "  copperas  rock,11  pieces  of  which  are  used  as  a 
subsiitute  for  copperas,  in  dying. 

The  Monthly  Journal. — This  publication  is  made 
up  of  "  Selections  from  the  most  celebrated,  and  the 
latest  foreign  journals,  of  matter  on  all  subjects  em- 
braced within  the  comprehensive  circle  of  Physic  and 
Surgery.11  As  a  "journal  of  selections,11  it  is  judi- 
ciously conducted,  and  discovers  an  accurate  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  merits,  and  we 
hope  receives,  a  generous  patronage. 


Medicinal  Application  of  Leeches. — At  a  sitting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Dumeril  reported  on  a 
memoir  of  MM,  Pelletier  and  Huzard,  on  leeches. — 
The  authors  proposed  to  determine,  in  the  first  place, 
the  causes  which  in  certain  cases  rendered  the  wounds 
made  by  leeches  very  difficult  to  heal ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, to  ascertain  the  circumstances  in  which  parti- 
cular leeches  will  not  attach  themselves  to  the  skin  to 
which  they  are  applied.  On  the  first  point  they  are  of 
the  opinion  of  those  who  attribute  the  difficulty  to  the 
temperament  of  the  patient,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  to  the  imprudent  custom  which  some  persons 
have  of  disturbing  and  tormenting  the  animal  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  in  order  to  make  it  loose  its  hold,  when 
it  has  been  supposed  to  suck  too  long.  On  the  second 
point  they  have  ascertained,  that  frequently  in  com- 
merce leeches  are  sent  to  the  market  in  every  respect 
resembling  in  appearance  those  which  are  known  as 
medicinal  leeches,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  entire- 
ly different  in  their  internal  organization.  The  false 
leeches  have  not  the  mouth  furnished  with  cutting 
jaws,  nor  can  they  penetrate  the  skin  of  animals  ;  their 
intestinal  canal  and  stomach  are  differently  formed. 


Iron  Ores — are  abundant  in  the  New-England  states, 
New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  the 
other  states.  A  layer  of  iron  ore  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  broad,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  thick,  ex- 
tends from  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  to  30  miles  beyond  iag- 
ara  river,  a  distance  of  250  miles.  In  Massachusetts 
there  are  17  localities  of  bog  iron  ore,  and  many  of  the 
various  oxides  of  iron.  Beds  of  iron  are  found  in  Haw- 
ley,  Massachesetts,  and  "  specimens  of  this  ore  can 
hardly  be  excelled  for  richness  and  beauty.11  At  Salis- 
bury, Con.  a  minefof  ore  has  been  opened  about  seventy 
years,  and  the  ore  is  still  very  abundant,  and  yields 
some  of  the  best  iron  in  the  United  States.  Near  Red 
river,  in  Louisiana,  large  masses  of  meteoric  iron  have 
been  found,  one  of  which,  weighing  more  than  3000 
pounds,  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  New- York.  [Meteoric  iron  falls  from  the  air 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  appears  to  be  formed  in 
the  atmosphere  by  some  process  hitherto  unknown.] 

Croton  Tiglium. — The  oil  from  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  is  not  so  much  a  new  remedy  as  an  old  one, 
again  brought  into  fashion  as  a  powerful  purgative.  In 
some  cases,  a  drop  applied  on  the  tongue  has  produced 
many  loose,  watery  stools,  and  one  or  two  drops  has 
sometimes  brought  on  alarming  hypercatharsis.  Dr 
Nimmo,  of  Glasgow,  makes  a  solution  of  the  oil  in  al- 
cohol. Croton  oil  is  also  used  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  rheumatism;  and  according  to  Conwell,  a  few 
drops  rubbed  npon  the.  umbilicus  will  prove  purgative. 


Salt. — It  is  said  that  an  extensive  plain,  280  miles 
S.  W.  from  fort  Osage,  presents,  in  dry  hot  weather,  an 
incrusta'ion  of  clean  white  salt,  from  two  to  six  inches 
thick.  The  hunters  and  Indians  agree  in  reporting  that 
rock  salt,  as  white  and  clear  as  alum,  exists  in  the  Paw- 
nee monnlain3,near  th^  Arkansas.  Large  blocks  of  red 
rock  salt  are  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  mountains 
eastward  of  Jefferson  lake. 


Copperas — (sulphate  of  iron)  is  found  in  many  of  the 
9tates,  and  manufactories  of  this  article  are  established 
in  Vermont,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee.     Beds  of 
pure  native  copperas  are  found  in  caves  in    Tennessee 
At  Cumminglon,  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  .a  rock  call- 


DicitAline — is  an  alkaline  substance  found  by  M. 
Le  Rayer,  in  the  leaves  of  the  Digitalis  Purpurea.  It 
is  inodorous,  very  bitter,  very  deliquescent,  and  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  the  active 
principle  of  digitalis,  and  strongly  poisonous. 

Yellow  Fever. — On  the  1st  of  August  Dr  Surun 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  French  Academy,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  fear  was  a  great  agent  in  the 
contagion  of  the  yellow  fever. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  November  25  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

November  19th.  Jackson  Neal,  60.  20th.— Phebe 
Pettingale,  11  mo  ;  Nathan  S.  Brown,  3  ;  Catharine 
Cleary  ;  Mary  Ann  Jones,  45  ;  James  Calligan,  52  ; 
William  Davis  Ticknor,  9  1-2  ;  Joseph  May,  74.  21st. 
—Thomas  Smith,  38  ;  John  Vinton,  26.  22d.— Samu- 
el Meriam,  27.  23d.  Charles  Smith,  33  ;  Mary  Jen- 
nings, 11  mo  ;  Child  ofMichanl  Brady  ;  Child  of  Alex- 
ander Vanever.  24th. — Ann  A.  Hall,  6  i-2;  Eliza 
Young,  18  ;  Female  child  of  William  Ruddolph,  4  d. 
25th. — Serena  Bluxome,  2  mo;  Elizabeth  Caldwell,74. 

Intemperance,  1 — Lung  Fever,  1 — Fits,  1 — Rheumat- 
ic, 1  — Lumbar  Abscess, I — Apoplexy,  1 — Consitmplion, 
4 — Croup,  1 — Stillborn,  2 — Scrofula,  1 — Bv..  ','  1 — 
Typhus  Fever,  1 — Bilious,     Colic  1. — City  Poor,  1. 


THE  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE, 

PUBLISHED     BY  P.  CANFIELD. 

THIS  work  was  commenced  in  Jan.  1823,  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  with  a  moderate 
share  of  patronage.  During  the  two  first  years,  the  j 
necessary  attention  was  not  given  to  punctualitv  in  its, 
publication,  aud  no  spirited  exertions  have  yet  been! 
made  for  widening  the  sphere  of  its  circulation.  Inj 
the  hands  of  the  present  proprietor,  its  appearance  has 
been  improved,  by  the  use  of  a  new,  handsome  type, 
and  a  paper  of  firmer  texture.  Punctuality  is  resumed 
in  its  publication,  and  the  original  editor  continues  to 
select,  from  the  most  celebrated  and  the  latest  For- 
eign Journals,  the  most  interesting  matter,  on  all  sub- 
jects embraced  within  the  comprehensive  circle  of  Phy- 
sic and  Surgery.  It  is  now  without  a  competitor  as  a 
Journal  of  selections,  and  the  subjoined  testimonials 
will  exhibit  in  clear  terms,  the  opinion  of  cotemporary 
Journalists,  as  connected  with  the  plan  of  the  work, 
and  the  discriminating  judgment  displayed  by  the  edi- 
tor. In  its  present  improved  state,  and  in  prospect  of 
its  iucreased  usefulness,  it  is  now  submitted  to  the  Fa- 
culty with  the  fullest  confidence  of  an  increased  and 
generous  patronage. 

From  the  American  Medical  Recorder* 

A  new  Medical  Journal  has  made  its  appearance  at 
Hartford,  (Conn.)  under  the  title  of  "  The  Monthly 
Journal  of  Medicine,  containing  selections  from  Euro- 
pean Journals,  the  transactions  of  learned  Societies, 
&c.  and  embracing  a  concise  analysis  of  the  Medical 
Journals  of  the  United  States.  Conducted  by  an  as- 
sociation of  Physicians.11  We  consider  the  plan  oft  his 
Journal  as  very  judicious,  and  judging  from  the  num- 
bers we  have  seen,  we  are  satisfied  that  its  manage- 
ment is  placed  in  able  hands.  We  wish  it,  and  all  our 
contemporaries,  success.  The  number  of  respectable 
medical  journals  issued  at  present  in  the  United  States, 
augurs  well  for  the  progress  of  medical  science  in  this 
country. 

From  the  Philadelphia,  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Sciences. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  another  Journal,  dedica- 
ted to  the  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge.  It  purports 
to  be  edited  by  an  association  of  physicians,  and  is  is- 
sued from  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  work  -j  enti- 
tled, "  The  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine,   containing 


Selections  from  European  Journals,  and  the  transac- 
tions of  learned  Societies,  &c.  embracing  a  concise 
Analysis  of  the  Medical  Journals  of  the  United  States.1' 
In  the  numbers  which  have  already  appeared,  much, 
care  and  judgment  is  evinced  in  the  selection  of  the 
matter,  and  we  cordially  wish  success  to  the  enterprize. 

From  the  Neic-York  Medical  and  Physicat  Journal. 

The  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine. — A  Medical  Jour- 
nal under  this  title,  has  been  commenced  at  Hartford, 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  It  proposes  to  embrace 
selections  from  European  Journals,  the  transactions  of 
learned  Societies,  together  with  a  concise  Analysis  of 
the  medical  Journals  of  the  United  States.  The  plan 
is  a  novel  one  ;  and  judging  from  the  numbers  which 
we  have  examined,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
will  prove  extensively  useful. 

The  Journal  is  published  on  the  second  Monday  of 
every  month. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  November,  1825. 

Vaccination. 

THE  undersigned  devotes  his  professional  time  chief* 
ly  to  the  business  of  Vaccination,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  genuine  vaccine  matter  for  the  use  of  others^ 

Physicians  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  matter  for 
any  period  of  tiuie  they  may  agree  for,  not  less  than  six 
years,  for  an  annual  fee  of  5  dollars  payable  in  advance. 

Tickets  will  also  be  issued  from  this  Institution  that 
will  entitle  any  Physician  or  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  vaccine  matter,  on  the  following  terms,  viz  : 
Private  Tickets  at  ten  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  the 
holders  of  the  same  to  fresh  matter  as  often  as  they  may 
have  occasion  to  use  it  for  three  years  ;  and  Public  Tick- 
ets  at  thirty  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  all  persons  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood  of  any  particular  Post  Office 
(large  towns  and  cities  excepted)  to  the  same  privilege 
for  a  like  period  of  time.  Private  Tickets  are  to  beheld 
by  the  purchasers  themselves  and  for  their  own  use  ; 
and  Public  Tickets  by  the  Post  Masters  through  whose 
particular  offices  all  applications  for  matter  forwarded 
must  be  made. — Surgeons  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
U.  S.  will  be  furnished  with  genuine  vaccine  matter  at 
all  times,  free  of  any  expense. 

All  the  privileges  of  this  Institution  and  advantages 
heretofore  offered  to  Physicians  and  others,  will  be  se- 
cured to  them  agreeably  to  their  respective  engage- 
ments with  the  undersigned. 

No  letttr  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will  be  ra» 
ceived  at  any  time  unless  the  Postage  thereon  is  paid. 

Vaccine  Institution,         )  JAMES  SMITH. 

Baltimore,  I6lh  Sept.  1825.  $ 

(£j°  The  introduction  of  the  Small-Pox  into  North 
Carolina  about  four  years  since,  and  which  occasioned 
the  repeal  of  the  Law  "  to  eacourage  Vaccination," 
was  not  the  result  of  any  mistake  made  by  Dr  Smith, 
as  he  was  at  first  induced  to  believe.  It  has  since  been 
discovered  and  shown  that  this  fatal  occurrence  is  t» 
be  attributed  entirely  to  a  wicked  trick,  that  was  Un- 
suspected at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  guard- 
ed against  by  any  person.  For  a  more  full  account  of 
it,  however,  the  reader  who  feels  interested  is  referred 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Smith,  3d  Fehruary,  1824, 
to  Mr  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  a  subsequent  report  of  a  Committee  in  Congress 
to  whom  it  was  teferred.  This  report  exculpates  Dr 
Smith  from  all  blame,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of 
his  entire  plan  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  vac- 
cine matter.  Sept.  27. 
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OR,  SPIRIT  OF  THE   ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 
FOR    DECEMBER     1, 

UST  published,  by  John  Cotton,   No.  184,  Warik- 
ington-Street,  corner  of  Franklin-Street. 

Contents. — Cuvier's    Fossil    Remains Woman's 

Hate— The  Wife  and  the  Witch— The  Light  Supper  ; 
or,  Oysters  in  Abundance  ;  a  Tale  founded  on  fact — 
Jan  Schalken's  Three  Wishes  ;  a  Dutch  Legend — Let- 
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—  A  Short  Mystery  ;  From  the  German — The  Song  of 
Harvest — Farther  Portions  of  the  Autobiography  of 
Vlansie  Wauch,  Tailor — Racing  in  Russia — Late  Ame- 
rican Books  ;  Lionel  Lincoln — My  Grandfather's  Lega- 
cy ;  Entering  the  Army — Varieties — Slave  Trade — 
Crushing  and  Washing  Lead — Anecdote. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


fed  form,  in  them,  shall  sometimes  be  unattended  |  lient  poultice  in  the  first  instance,  and    the   arm 


DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 
ON   THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    FHYSie. 

TYPHUS    FEVER. 
(Continued  from  page  114.) 

On  some  occasions,  I  have  known  a  constant 
nausea  maintained  by  too  large  a  supply  of  fari- 
naceous and  other  food,  the  stomach  and  bowels 
being1  distended  by  flatus.  In  these  cases,  the 
substitution  of  a  Utile  chicken  tea,  morning-,  noon, 
and  evening,  with  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  a  little  almond  milk  often  has  an  excel- 
lent effect.  The  truth  is,  that  many  patients 
are  worried  to  death  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus 
by  being  crammed  too  frequently  with  food  and 
physic,  or  by  being  so  excessively  disturbed  with 
the  mistaken  attentions  of  their  friends,  that  the 
stomach  is  allowed  no  respite — the  brain  no  re- 
pose in  sleep.  In  many  of  such  cases,  we  can 
support  the  strength  best,  not  so  much  by  posi- 
tive a9  by  negative  measures — not  so  much  by 
administering  diets  and  medicine  as  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  ail  unnecessary  demands  upon  the 
strength.  Learn  rightly  to  appreciate  these 
seemingly  little  things,  if  you  wish  to  practise 
successfully  in  the  advanced  stages  of  febrile  dis- 
orders, particularly  where  they  have  proceeded 
from  peculiar  causes. 

Continued  typhus  once  fairly  formed  has  a  de- 
terminate duration  under  its  most  frequent  or 
second  form;  and  the  medical  man  who  attempts 
to  stop  it  by  the  employment  of  active  measures 
day  after  day  will  lose  a  large  majority  of  his 
patients:  while  another,  who  confines  the  active 
treatment  to  the  first  few  days  of  the  attack,  in 
order  to  moderate  its  character  then,  and  who 
treats  it  very  mildly  afterwards,  will  save  a  large 
majority  of  his  patients.  Though  I  have  been 
studving  the  practical  application  of  remedies  at 
the  bed-side  for  upwards  of  twenty  j'ears,  and 
though  the  remedies  which  1  employ  are  few 
and  simple,  yet  I  find  (hat  1  learn  to  prescribe 
them  with  greater  precision  every  year;  and 
once  for  all,  let  me  advise  you  to  be  still  more 
and  more  minute  in  your  observation — still  more 
and  more  studious  in  striving  to  adapt  the  means 
to  the  end,  having  previously  acquired  distinct 
pathological  principles. 

It  frequently  happens,  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
tinued typhus,  that'Uhe  urine  is  retained,  especi- 
ally when  the  brain  is  much  affected,  or  when 
the  bowels  have  been  neglected.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  patient  either  lies  upon  his  back  and 
moans  incessantly,  or  he  is  in  great  general  dis- 
tress, and  liable  to  attacks  of  coldness ;  and  in 
such  cases,  there  is  a  tumour  above  the  pubis, 
and  the  linen  is  mostly  wet  from  the  dribbling  of 
the  urine.  The  life  of  the  patient  may  often  be 
saved  by  drawing  off  the  water  by  a  catheter, 
once  or  twice  a  day. 

Having  thus  far  illustrated  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  typhus,  I  may  with  propriety  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  prognosis. 

Typhus  fever  is  the  least  dangerous  in  child- 
ren ;  in  them  it  generally  puts  on  a  mild  contin- 
ued form,  and  what  is  remarkable,  that  continu- 


by  any  sign  of  inflammation,  a  circumstance 
which  is  not  observable  when  it  occurs  in  the 
adult,  and  which,  perhaps,  can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  the  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
nervous  system  of  children.  In  young  men,  ty- 
phus is  seldom  fatal,  if  rightly  managed  from 
the  beginning.  Since  October  1821,  when  I 
first  commenced  lecturing  here,  1  have  attended 
many  medical  pupils  in  the  Borough  for  this  af- 
fection, and  they  all  recovered,  though  in  two 
examples,  from  overcramming  in  convalescence, 
relapses  took  place  and  proved  mortal.  The 
brain  is  so  debilitated  when  typhus  runs  its  usu- 
al course  of  three  weeks,  that  the  greatest  care 
;s  necessary  till  the  strength  be  confirmed.  In- 
deed, I  have  seen,  upon  the  whole,  more  deaths 
from  relapses  than  from  original  attacks.  The 
average  of  mortality  in  persons  between  25  and 
40  years  of  age,  is  about  one  in  thirty  ;  but  of 
course  I  confine  ihis  remark  to  cases  treated 
properly  from  the  very  commencement,  for  the 
ratio  of  mortality  in  my  practice,  when  called 
in  at  the  advanced  stage  of  continued  typhus,  has 
ranged  from  about  one  in  six  to  one  in  twelve, 
for  some  years  past.  But  under  the  ordinary 
modes  of  management,  under  the  extreme  evac- 
uations used  by  many  young  practitioners,  and 
the  extreme  stimulation  used  by  many  old  prac- 
titioners, the  mortality  is  much  larger  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  continued  typhus. — The  anxiety 
of  practitioners,  and  the  anxiety  of  attendants, 
too  frequently  prompts  them  to  do  more  than  is 
needful  at  such  a  period;  but  let  me  once  more 
advise  you  to  remove  opposing  circumstances, 
and  to  avoid  the  mischief  which  results  from  the 


laid  in  an  easy  position,  which  best  favors  the 
return  of  venous  blood  ;  and  if  in  the  progress  of 
that  affection  any  matter  should  form  t)>ere  or 
elsewhere,  it  must  be  let  out  bv  a  free  incision, 
especially  if  there  be  any  tension  about  the  part. 
As  in  this  typhoid  or  typhus  form  of  fever  the 
bronchial  affection  generally  sets  in  at  an  early 
period,  be  on  your  guard  against  too  free  evacu- 
ations, which  I  know  from  experience  are  the* 
exceedingly  injurious. 

The  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued 
forms  of  typhus,  which  pass  and  repass  into  each 
other,  may  be  considered  as  the  regular  effects 
of  malaria,  or  marsh  miasm,  which  exists  in  va- 
rious situations  ;  but  this  subtile  agent  sometimes 
produces  attacks  of  congestive  fever,  in  which 
the  patient  is  at  once  stricken  down,  and,  in  fa- 
tal cases,  dies  without  any  reaction  at  all,  or 
with  an  imperfect  one,  as  before  particularly  de- 
scribed, when  I  considered  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  common  congestive  fever.  Occasional- 
ly, in  this  country,  malnria  gives  rise  to  thte 
symptoms  which  constitute  the  cholera  morbus 
of  nosologists,  and  then,  when  patients  do  not 
sink  under  the  first  shock,  a  fever  is  developed 
with  the  peculiar  characters. 


nirnia  diligentiu  of  mere  medical  prescription. 
The  state  of  the  mind,  it  ought  to  have  been  ob- 
served, has  great  influence  upon  the  issue  of  ty- 
phus. If  the  attack  come  on  when  the  mind  is 
suffering  from  any  great  calamity,  it  is  most  fre- 
quently fatal.  For  the  most  part,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, it  is  more  dangerous  among  people  of  cul- 
tivated than  uncultivated  minds,  and  also  among 
parents  than  servants.  It  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, in  conducting  the  treatment,  not  only 
to  conceal  every  circumstance  from  the  patient 
which  might  disturb  the  mind,  but  to  administer, 
confidently  and  consolingly,  the  daily  assurance 
that  the  case  is  going  on  well,  whatever  may  be 
the  prognosis  given  to  the  friends,  whose  con- 
duct should  be  equally  encouraging  to  the  sick. 
Typhus  fever  is  very  dangerous  to  old  and  de- 
bilitated persons,  for  in  them  the  bronchial  af- 
fection is  apt  to  be  so  severe  as  generally  to  en- 
danger their  lives,  particularly  if  the  case  be 
neglected  or  mismanaged  in  the  commencement 
or  earlier  stage. 

Concerning  that  form  of  continued  typhoid,  or 
typhus  fever,  which  arises  not  only  from  the 
putrid  effluvia  of  drains,  or  from  the  contaminat- 
ed air  of  hospital  wards,  but  also  from  the  intro- 
duction of  some  putrescent  matter,  as  in  the 
case  of  puncture  from  dissection,  the  treatment 
requires  to  he  regulated  by  the  ?ame  plans  as 
already  laid  down  ;  but  the  locally  attendant  af- 
fection of  puncture  must  be  soothed  by  an  emol- 


DEATH  IN  THE  GALLIPOT. 
In  these  days  of  universal  light,  it  is  most  ne- 
cessary,   proper,   and    meritorious,    that   every 
man  should  ascend  or  be  shoved  up  to  a   higher 
rank  in  society  than  that  in  which  he  was  born; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should   poison    his 
neighbors.     It  is  necessary  that  the   philanthro- 
py expended   on   climbing  boys    should    enable 
them  to  climb  from  chimneys  tochancellorships, 
from   beneath  ground  to  above  the  clouds  ;    but 
that  is  not  a  valid  reason  why   any   man    should 
poison  his  neighbor.       Because  we  are  all  flog- 
ged at  Westminster   and  Eton,   it   is   necessary 
that  we  should  all    be  supposed  to  know  Latin  ; 
but  what  right  does  that  confer  on   any   man    to 
poison  his  neighbor.     And  though  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  founded  corporations,  and   though 
corporations  are  as  stupid  as  our  wise   ancestors 
were,  and  though  they  hold  fast  by  old  customs 
lest  the  cloth  should  be  torn  off  with    the    lace, 
and  though  they  wrap  themselves  up   in   myste- 
ry, we  maintain  that  none  of  these  are  sufficient 
reasons   for    allowing   any    man    to    poison    his 
neighbor. 

Now,  though  forty  men  who  have  not  learnt 
physic  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (for  the  plain 
reason  that  it  is  not  taught  and  is  not  to  be 
learnt  there)  choose  to  sell  their  house  in  War- 
wick Lane,  build  another  in  Suffolk-street,  make 
a  long  speech  in  Latin  which  no  one  understands, 
give  a  breakfast  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  write 
their  orders  in  Latin  that  is  not  intelligible,  to 
people  who  could  not  understand  it  if  it  were, 
we  aver  that  these  are  not  justifiable  reasons 
why  any  man  should  poison  his  neighbor.  Nor, 
because  an  apothecary,  an  apothecarius,  a  man 
who  keeps  a  shop,  an  apotheca,  a  depositary  of 
drug's,  chooses  to  set  himself  up  as  a  physician  ; 
nor  because  another  man  calling  himself  a  che- 
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mist  (alas  !  poor  chemistry  !)  chooses  to  become 
an  apothecary,  nor  because  he  cannot  read  La- 
tin hunself,  and  because  the  names  of  his  poi- 
sons are  written  in  dog  Latin,  dog-  and  curtailed, 
and  that  they  are  all  huddled  together  on  shelves 
3Qd  in  galhpots ;  nor  because  he  also  begins  to 
practise  physic,  or  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  stand  behind  his  own  counter,  and  hires  boys 
to  do  it  at  the  wages  of  a  footman,  are  all  these 
any  reasons  why  he  should  poison  his  neighbor? 

Such  poisonings  are  the  consequences,  among 
the  consequences,  of  that  spirit-stirring1  ambi- 
tion to  rise  a  grade,  or  more  grades,  (as  Jona- 
than would  say)  on  the  ladder  of  society,  to 
make,  make,  money,  "  rem,  quocunque  modo  ;" 
to  buy  cheap,  in  short,  and  sell  dear,  according 
to  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  commerce. 

There  is  not  a  week  passes,  in  which  some 
one  is  not  poisoned,  by  "  a  mistake  in  the  medi- 
cine," as  it  is  genteelly  and  tenderly  called,  in 
this  age  of  politeness,  and  of  all  manner  of  minc- 
iDg,  from  a  "  mistake"  to  a  "  faux  pas."  In 
plain  terms,  the  man  is  poisoned,  killed,  mur- 
dered, by  the  blunder  or  negligence  of  the  apo- 
thecary, the  chemist,  or  the  chemist's  boy. 
And  the  people  submit  to  all  this  as  quietly  as  if 
it  was  part  of  the  necessary  and  irremediable 
law  of  Nature.  "  Death  in  the  pot"  is  a  jest  to 
these  "deaths  in  the  gallipot"— in  the  gallipot, 
in  the  phial,  in  the  pill  box,  in  the  elegantly 
folded  aud  flattened  bit  of  paper,  which  issue 
weekly  from  the  apothecas  of  drugs  and  destruc- 
tion that  haunt  every  alley,  every  street,  and 
every  corner,  illumiuating  with  their  portentous 
and  ghastly  lights  the  circumambient  darkness. 
You  think,  reader,  that  what  we  say  is  rather 
"  splenetic"  or  "  rash  :"  not  at  all,  though  these 
and  harsher  terms  will  be  applied  to  us — suffice 
it,  that  we  know  it.  And  so  does  the  public  ;  but 
it  does  not  know  the  half,  the  tenth,  the  twen- 
tieth. Oxalic  acid  for  salts,  saltpetre  for  salts, 
butter  of  antimony  for  antimonial  wine,  ammo- 
nia embrocation  for  a  draught,  laudanum  for 
any  thing;  of  these,  or  some  of  these,  the  pub- 
lic knows  every  month,  or  every  six  months  ; 
but  it  does  not  know  them  all,  and  it  does  not 
know  of  many  more,  and  it  does  not  know  one 
case  in  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  where  these 
"  mistakes"  occur,  where  people  are  poisoned, 
killed,  and  buried,  and  where  the  disease  or  the 
doctor,  not  the  apothecary  nor  the  Ghemist,  gets 
the  blame. 

It  is  a  crying  evil,  and  it  does  demand  a  rem- 
edy. It  is  not  a  month  since  a  lady  of  rank  was 
killed  by  swallowing  ammonia  prescribed  to  be 
used  externally.  It  is  not  much  mere  since  Mr 
Owen,  the  artst,  was  poisoned  by  laudanum, 
similarly  misnamed.  The  fate  of  the  late  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland  is  not  forgotten.  But  what  are 
these  to  the  crowds  who  never  come  to  light. 
In  our  own  experience,  and  a  limited  one  it  has 
been,  we  have  seen  twenty  such  cases  for  one 
of  which  the  public  has  known.  We  have  in- 
quired among  our  medical  friends  for  testimony, 
and  we  have  found  it;  testimony  that  would 
make  your  readers  shudder.  And  those  friends 
have  scarcely  exempted,  among  them,  a  man, 
©r  a  shop.  From  one  or  other,  we  are  assured 
that  such  mistakes  have  happened  in  almost  ev- 
ery one  of  the  greatest  shops  in  London.  But 
we  are  desired  not  to  give  names,  and  we  must 
obey.  And  yet  this  seems  a  specimen  of  thai 
false  delicacy  which  would  rather  that  the  inno- 


cent should   suffer  than    that   a   culprit   should 
meet  his  just  reward. 

And  from  the  evidences  which  we  have  col- 
lected, we  have  also  found  errors  proving  that 
nothing  but  the  extremest  ignorance  or  the 
grossest  carelessness  could  have  committed  them; 
substances  substituted  for  others  the  most  per- 
fectly dissimilar,  and  the  misplacement  of  labels 
where  it  would  have  been  supposed  impossible 
to  misplace  them.  What  else  but  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  or  aspect  of  these  dangerous 
substances  could  compound  a  draught  of  arsenic 
and  water,  could  substitute  saltpetre  cast  into 
bullets,  or  sal  prunella,  for  common  salts,  anti- 
monial powder  for  ipecacuanha,  muriate  of  anti- 
mony for  antimonial  wine,  laudanum  lor  almost 
every  thing,  and  much  more  that  we  need  not 
enumerate.  One  of  our  evidences  has  informed 
us  that,  in  a  medicine  chest  containing  six  bot- 
tles, four  were  wrong,  and  that  from  the  very 
largest  shop  in  London. 

Sickness  is  a  sufficiently  serious  evil ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  think  that,  like  poor  Owen,  we  are  re- 
covering from  it  to  die  ol  the  remedies.  Why 
does  not  the  legislature  interfere  ;  it  is  always 
interfering,  and  with  less  reason.  The  apothe- 
cary was  originally  the  dispenser  of  drugs,  and 
often  the  maker;  he  understood  his  trade,  and 
attended  to  it.  So  he  does  still  in  France,  and 
elsewhere.  In  England,  he  must  be  a  physi- 
cian, forsooth,  a  physician  without  education 
or  study,  without  either  practice  or  experience 
than  that  of  having  folded  papers  and  tied  pack- 
threads for  seven  years  ;  and  his  own  trade,  that 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  perform,  a  most 
dangerous  trade,  is  left  to  mean  hirelings  and 
idle  boys,  ignorant  aud  careless,  often  so  care- 
less that  they  will  neither  weigh  a  solid  nor 
measure  a  liquid.  The  chemist,  as  he  is  called, 
— chemist  indeed — steps  into  the  place  of  the 
apothecary,  and  he  too  by  degrees  becomes  a 
physician,  and  leaves  his  business,  in  rotation,  to 
similar  hands.  Both  study  to  procure  assistants 
or  workmen  at  the  lowest  wages,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  obvious. 

The  custom  of  writing  prescriptions  in  La- 
tin, and,  in  some  measure,  of  naming  sub- 
stances in  abbreviated  Latin,  is  perhaps  a 
minor  evil,  but  it  is  one.  The  hireling 
cannot  read  Latin  ;  and  though  he  may  dis- 
cover the  names  and  the  substances,  he  often 
cannot  translate  the  directions  to  the  patient. 
Surely  these  at  least  might  be  given  in  English, 
as  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  wiser  on  this  point  at 
least.  Hence  the  gross  and  dangerous  blunders 
which  occur  every  day.  But  the  Latin  does  not 
now  serve  even  the  purpose  of  concealment 
from  the  patient,  if  that  is  its  object;  since  eve- 
ry patient  can  contrive  to  read  his  prescription, 
in  a  country  where  all  know  physic,  or  about  it. 
Let  the  College  show  that  it  has  good  sense 
enough  to  abolish  this  silly  relic  of  mystery  and 
barbarism. 

But  let  the  legislature  interfere  also,  as  it  ve- 
ry properly  does  in  France,  where  no  Pharma- 
cien  can  practise,  and  where  he  must  attend  to 
his  shop.  Why  should  not  errors  of  this  nature 
be  visited  with  penalties,  if  nothing  else  will 
keep  apothecaries  to  their  duty.  The  man  who 
throws  a  beam  from  a  house  into  the  street,  is 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  ;  he  who  deals 
m  danger,  and  does  not  take  every  precaution 
against  it;  is  a  proper  object  of  criminrJ   legisla- 


tion, and  the  more  so  when  the  facilities  and  the 
frequency  are  considered;  the  difficulty  of  detec- 
tion, and  the  fearful  consequences  of  neglect — ■ 
consequences  involving  no  less  than  human  life. 
These  are  the  contingencies  attending  crime, 
which  justify  penalties  peculiarly  severe,  as  the 
the  law  acknowledges  in  its  general  practice  ; 
and  they  are  circumstances  which  cause  the  leg- 
islator to  visit  minor  crimes  with  the  severity 
due  only  to  great  ones.  Let  us  hope  that  anoth- 
er parliament  will  not  pass  without  investigating 
a  subject  which  has  long  loudly  called  for  its  no- 
tice and  care.  We  are  confident  that  one  or 
two  examples  of  justice  would  correct  the  evil 
for  ever;  and  they  are  not  severe  laws  which 
effect  their  purpose  by  means  of  partial  suffering, 
and  which,  with  transient  or  limited  severity, 
produce  permanent  and  solid  good. — Lond.  Mag. 

ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  CALOMEL. 
Mr  Annesley  commences  his  paper,  by  re- 
marking it  is  singular,  that  after  so  many  years 
experience  in  the  use  of  calomel,  and  the  great 
diversity  of  opinion  yet  prevailing  on  the  subject, 
no  investigation  should  have  been  entered  upon, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  direct  effects  of 
this  medicine  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
the  alterations  it  gives  rise  to  in  their  secretions. 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  his  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  remedy,  which  was  at  one  time,  to 
give  moderate  quantities  ;  but  on  perusing  Dr 
Johnson's  works,  he  was  induced  to  alter  his 
practice,  and  to  substitute  20  grains  for  his  for- 
mer doses.  The  diseases  he  commonly  employs 
it  in  are  Fever,  Dysentery,  and  Hepatitis  ;  and 
he  gives  it  in  combination  with  two  grains  of 
opium  every  seven  or  eight  hours,  followed  up 
by  a  brisk  purgative.  The  mouth  should  never 
be  affected  ;  and  when  this  takes  place,  Mr  A. 
conceives  the  salutary  operation  of  Calomel  is 
interrupted.  With  respect  to  a  prevailing  be- 
lief, that  many  constitutions  in  India  are  ruined 
by  the  use  of  this  drug,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
it,  Mr  A.  is  disposed  to  attribute  such  deleterious 
influence  to  perseverance  in  small  doses,  after 
the  necessity  for  using  the  medicine  has  ceased. 
His  opinion  is,  that  a  large  dose  of  Calomel  acts 
as  a  sedative.  With  reference  to  ascertaining 
its  direct  effects,  Mr  A.  instituted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  dogs,  admin'stering  the  drug  to 
them  in  doses  of  one,  two,  and  three  drachms; 
and  after  a  definite  period,  killing  the  animals, 
and  inspecting  carefully  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. The  results  he  considers  highly  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  they  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the 
natural  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal 
is  high  vascularity;  and  that  the  operation  of 
the  Calomel  in  large  doses  is  opposed  to  inflam- 
matory action.  Hence  is  explained  in  some  de- 
gree the  effect  of  scruple  doses  of  Calomel,  in 
allaying  irritability  of  stomach  and  vomiting,  a 
circumstance  which  Mr  A.  has  often  witnessed 
with  astonishment.  The  operation  of  Calomel 
on  the  secreted  matter  of  the  intestines  is  both 
chemical  and  mechanical.  It  renders  this  more 
fluid,  and  imparts  to  it  a  blackish  grey  color. 
The  former  property  Mr  A.  thinks  may  explain 
the  benefit  derived  from  Calomel  io  obstructions 
of  the  ductus  communis.  He  makes  some  remarks 
also  on  the  change  of  color  produced  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  Calomel  with  cystic  bile  ;  and  con- 
cludes the  paper  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
experiments  detailed  may  lead  to  a  farther  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  subject,  and  induce  his  fellow 
Members  to  turn  their  attention  towards  it. — Ed- 
inburgh, Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


IODINE  FOR  CARCINOMA  UTERI. 
Amo ng  the  organic  diseases  of  the  uterus, 
there  were  many  cases  of  scirrhus  and  carcino- 
ma of  the  uterus  treated.  Besides  the  general- 
ly recommended  remedies,  and  employed  with- 
out any  agreeable  result,  the  iodine  was  made 
use  of  in  three  cases.  In  two  cases  of  scirrhus 
it  was  given  internally,  as  tincture  of  iodine,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  of  Coindet,  and  in  one 
only  externally,  in  the  shape  of  ointment,  the 
hydnodaie  of  potash.  In  three  cases  this  specif- 
ic produced  a  powerful  forcing  influence  upon 
the  uterine  system.  Internally,  notwithstanding 
it  was  given  in  small  doses,  it  excited,  besides 
other  less  important  effects,  a  sensation  of  tension 
and  painful  pressure  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  hy- 
driodate  of  potash  rubbed  on  the  abdomen  in- 
creased very  evidently  the  disposition  to  haemor- 
rhage. Two  patients  have  greatly  improved, 
but  are  still  under  treatment.  The  third,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  has  taken  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  injected  cicuta  and  the  leaves  of  the 
lauro-cerasus,  may  be  considered  as  cured  of  the 
scirrhus  of  the  os  uteri. — Lond.  Med.  Repository. 


FRICTION. 
One  of  the  most  gentle  and  useful  kinds  of 
exercise,  is  friction  of  the  body,  either  by  the 
naked  hand,  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  what  is  still 
better,  a  flesh-brush.  This  was  In-great  esteem 
among  the  ancients,  and  is  so  at  present  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  whole  body  may  be  subjected 
to  this  mild  operation,  but.  chiefly  the  belly,  the 
spine,  or  back-bone,  and  the  arms  and  legs. — 
Fraction  clears  the  sk  n,  resolves  stagnating  hu- 
mors, promotes  perspiration,  strengthens  the 
fibres,  and  increases  the  warmth  and  energy  of 
the  whole  body.  In  rheumatism,  gout,  palsy, 
and  green-sickness,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
To  the  sedentary,  the  hypochendriaG,  and  per- 
sons troubled  with  indigestion,  who  have  not 
leisure  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  the  daily  fric- 
tion, of  the  belly  in  particular,  cannot  be  too 
much  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  other 
means,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  thick  humors 
which  maybe  forming  in  the  bowels,  by  stagna- 
tion, and  to  strengthen  the  vessels.  But,  in  rub- 
bing the  belly,  the  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  circular  direction,  as  being  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  course  of  the  intestines  and  their 
natural  action.  It  should  he  performed  in  the 
nmrning,  on  an  empty  stomach,  or,  rather,  in 
bed,  before  getting  up,  and  continued,  at  least, 
for  some  minutes  at  a  time. 


of  the  aliment.  Chronic  debility,  when  unconnected 
with  suppressed  evacuations,  jaundice,  dropsy,  schir- 
rosities  of  the  viscera,  external  tumors,  ulcers  or  hectic 
fever,  may  generally  be  considered  as  a  single  disease  . 
and  is  often  occasioned  by  long  continued  anxiety,  too 
sedentary  a  life,  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  too 
copious  evacuations,  particularly  those  excited  by  ar- 
tificial or  unnatural  means. 

The  indications  of  cure  in  this  disease  are  to  strength- 
en the  stomach  and  invigorate  the  system.  Hence  the 
diet  should  be  nutritious  and  cordial,  such  as  nourishes 
in  the  least  quantities,  and  repeated  often,  to  afford 
nourishment  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  with- 
out overloading  it.  No  error  is  more  common  or  fatal, 
than  in  cases  of  weakness,  to  accumulate  food.  It  is 
not  what  is  swallowed,  but  what  the  stomach  can  digest, 
that  is  serviceable,  and  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  oppose  the  cause  or  circumstances  of  the  disorder. 
Exercise  should  be  constant  and  regular,  but  within 
the  compass  of  the  strength.  When  the  bowels  are 
evacuated,  medicines  which  increase  the  vital  heat, 
as  warm  bitters,  aromatics,  and  chalybeates,  should  be 
given  ;  anlimonials  relax  the  stomach,  and  therefore 
should  be  avoided.  In  this  disorder  it  has  been  usual 
to  give  small  doses  of  rhubarb  previous  to  dinner.  Mr 
Abernethy  orders  five  grains  an  hour  beiore  dinner, 
with  a  view  of  inviting  secretions  into  the  stomach,  and 
preparing  it  for  digestion.  When  rhubarb  has  disa- 
greed, coiumbo  has  been  substituted. 

In  these  complaints  there  is  frequently  a  want  of  dis- 
crimination, from  not  investigating  the  different  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  connected,  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  minuteness  ;  this,  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  piaciiiioner  to  supply.  In  every  instance  of 
chronic  debility,  visceral  obstructions  are  to  be  sus- 
pected ;  and  we  should  not  accumulate  our  tonics  and 
stimulants,  without  relieving  overloaded  glands  by  gen- 
tle stimulants  applied  to  their  excretories, — we  mean 
slight  laxatives.  The  warmer  resinous  purgatives  are 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  among  them  rhubarb  and 
aloes  are  the  most  conspicuous.  These  may  be  given 
in  ey'feTj  variety  of  form,  not  to  purge  violently,  but  to 
keep  up  a  hteular  discharge,  and  on  some  days  te  give 
an  additional  evacuation  to  the  usual  daily  one.  With 
similar  views  small  doses  of  calomel  may  be  advanta- 
geously employed,  not  exceeding  a  grain,  or  a  grain 
and  a  half,  every  night.  The  effects  of  mercury  are 
sufficiently  well  known  t©  explain  its  use  in  cases  of 
this  kind;  and  as  there  are  always  some  internal  ob- 
structions to  dread,  its  probable  utility  is  the  more 
obvious. 


alarming,  besides  being  accompanied  with  a  dull,  deep 
seated  pain,  like  that  of  a  diseased  tooth.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  again  applied  to  his  former  operator, 
Dr  Batchelder,  who  advised  a  second  operation,  and 
Mr  Hubbard,  fully  convinced  of  its  necessity,  and  the 
danger  of  delay,  again  submitted  to  the  operation. 

He  was  placed  in  the  Anatomical  Theatre,  in  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  19, 
and  Dr  B.  commenced  the  operation  in  presence  of  a 
large  class  of  medical  students  now  attending  lectures, 
and  several  professional  gentleman.  An  incision  was 
made  from  near  the  zygomatic  arch,  at  the  temple, 
quite  to,  or  beyond  the  symphasis  of  the  jaw,  on  its  lower 
margin  ;  and  when  the  integuments  were  carefully  dis- 
sected away,  the  jaw  was  sawed  off  just  at  the  right 
side  of  the  tubercle,  on  the  inside,  in  order  to  save  the 
short  hyoid  muscle  of  the  tongue.  The  cut  end  of  the 
bone  was  now  dissected  up  and  carried  from  the  face, 
with  the  tumor  upon  it,  and  unjointed  at  the  ar- 
ticulating extremity.  The  coronoid  process  was  so  fav 
projected  within  the  zygoma,  by  the  temporal  muscle, 
thai  it  could  not  be  separated  by  a  knife,  without  cut- 
ting above,  and  was  therefore  clipped  off  with  the  pli- 
ers, leaving  a  tip  of  the  bone  connected  with  the  mus- 
cle. With  the  exception  of  this  bit  of  bone,  one  half 
of  the  jaw  was  taken  out.  The  lateral  circumference 
of  ihe  tumor  is  seven  inches,  and  its  other  circumfer- 
ence eight,  being  of  an  oval  shape,  bony  and  cartilagi- 
nous. The  wound  was  dressed,  and  nine  days  aflei 
the  operation  had  almost  healed  by  the  first  intention, 
and  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  he  will  recover, 
and  that  this  operation  will  be  a  final  one. 

The  students  of  the  Institution  have  done  themselves 
much  honor  in  raising  a  purse,  to  defray  his  expenses, 
white  he  remains  in  the  college,  that  they  may  witness 
the  progress  of  the  cure. 


REPORTS. 


CHRONIC  DEBILITY. 

In  the  state  of  the  system  which  we  would  designate 
chronic  debility,  the  countenanje  is  pale  or  white, 
but  oftener  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  tinge,  there  is 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  deficiency  of  elasticity 
of  the  muscles,  feebleness,  difficulty  of  breathing  upon 
slight  exertion,  swelled  feet,  an  inactive  mind,  and  op- 
pression during  sleep.  In  females,  to  these  symptoms 
may  frequently  be  added,  pain  in  the  head  or  sense  of 
•weight  across  the  eyes,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pain 
in  the  back  p.:id  limbs.  Disorders  of  this  kind  are  com- 
monly connected  with  suppressed  evacuations,  or  with 
causes  which  influence  the  digestion  and  assimilation 


SECOND    OPERATION    FOR    CUTTING    OUT    THE 

JAW, 

Misfortunes  seem  to  be  entailed  upon  some  indivi- 
duals, but  those  which  are  productive  of  the  most  pain 
and  misery,  are  calculated  to  excite  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy. Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Mr  Hubbard, 
of  Deerfield,  underwent,  last  June,  the  severe  and  dan- 
gerous operation  of  having  a  large  portion  of  his  jaw 
taken  out,  in  consequence  of  a  formidable  tumor,  de- 
nominated osteosarcoma.  Within  a  very  few  months, 
a  second  tumor  completely  filled  up  the  space  where 
the  lateral  portion  of  the  bone  was  taken  out,  and 
principally  connected  with  the  angle  of  the  jaw,   on 


CASE  OF   ERYSIPELATOUS  PHLEGMON. 
Communicated  for  the   huslon  Medical  Jntettigencer^ 

El'  WILLIAM  B.  DUGGAN,  M.  D. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  1,  1825,  1  was  requested 
to  see  E.  T.  a  boy  3  years  of  age.  Discovered 
the  most  violent  pyrexial  symptoms ;  pulse  in 
frequency  120  in  a  minute,  and  hard;  tongue 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  in  the  centre,  but  of 
a  glassy  redness  at  its  edges  and  apex  ;  extremi- 
ties of  a  livid  hue  ;  the  head  and  body  suffused 
universally  with  a  dark  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  large  joints  much  swollen;  there  ex- 
isted the  most  acute  sensibility,  for  the  least  mo- 
tion was  painful  ;  complete  delirium  was  mani- 
fested at  intervals  ;  respiration  was  hurried. — 
He  had  been  slightly  indisposed  for  a  week  pre- 
vious. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  2. — No  alleviation  of  the 
symptoms;  had  passed  a  sleepless  night;  extre- 
mities swollen  ;  light  and  sound  intolerant,  and 
complaiued  of  pain  in  the  left  axilla.  Upon  exa- 
mination, discovered  a  phlegmonous  swelling,  the 
redness  circumscribing  the  tumor  which  extended 
largely  on  the  chest;  similar  ones  were  observ- 
ed on  the  inferior  part  of  the  arm.  As  the 
swelling  under  the  arm  would  eventually  suppu- 
rate, the  usual  measures  were  directed  to  pro- 
duce that  effect.  3d. — Accession  of  fever  ob- 
servable at  night,  but  somewhat  abated  in  vio- 
lence. During  the  last  24  hours  he  had  several 
convulsive  paroxysms.  4lh. — Countenance  visi- 
bly altered ;  eyelids  turgescent ;  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  skin  was  insupportable  ;  the  swell- 
ing under  the  arm  appearing  to  cause  additional 


the   right  side.      The  growth  of  the  tumor,  within  the 

last  three  weeks,  had  been  astonishingly  rapid  and  I  constitutional  irritation,  and  fluctuation   being 
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faintly  perceptible,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
njake  a  free  incision  into  the  abscess,  which  be- 
ing accomplished,  a  profuse  discharge  followed, 
with  evident  relief.  A  tent  was  introduced  into 
thfc  wound,  that  the  discharge  might  be  promo- 
ted, as  appearances  indicated,  suppuration  occur- 
ring also  on  the  arm,  and  other  parts  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 5lh. — Had  slept  well  during  the  night, 
without  an  anodyne  ;  considerable  symptomatic 
fever  still  present,  with  regular  exacerbations  ; 
debility  increased;  a  constant  and  copious  evac- 
uation of  pus  now  occurred  from  the  abscess  in 
the  axilla.  Throughout  the  disease  the  stomach 
had  rejected  every  thing  swallowed. 

6th. — All  the  symptoms  now  portended  an  un- 
favorable crisis.  The  appearance  under  the 
arm  indicated  incipient  gangrene  ;  the  purulent 
discharge  from  the  abscess  was  now  converted 
to  a  serous  and  offensive  one;  every  part  of  the 
body  was  covered  with  an  efflorescence  resem- 
bling the  sting  of  wasps,  the  scalp  particularly 
so.  7th. — Great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  ; 
the  child  lay  comatose  and  partly  insensible 
through  the  day ;  evacuations  involuntary;  re- 
spiration slow  and  unnatural.  8th. — Surprising- 
ly better;  countenance  more  expressive;  pulse 
frequent  and  more  full ;  pupil  of  the  eye  dilated 
and  contracted  as  in  health ;  he  had  enjoyed 
some  refreshing  repose ;  subsequently,  a  pro- 
gressive amendment  succeeded;  the  inflamma- 
tion subsided  ;  the  cuticle  was  peeling  off  from 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  there"  continued 
throughout  a  free  discharge  from  the  abscess 
which  has  now  nearly  ceased. 

On  the  16th,  the  child  was  so  far  convales- 
cent that  I  discontinued  visiting  him.  The  prin- 
cipal peculiarity  I  observed  in  this  case  was  the 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  external  sur- 
face. At  one  period  the  efflorescence  on  the 
9kin  closely  resembled  that  in  miliaria;  at  an- 
other, in  spots  analogous  to  the  bites  of  insects, 
and  at  the  advanced  stages  the  body  was  cover- 
ed with  numerous  pustules,  which  filled,  and 
breaking  spontaneously,  discharged  purulent 
matter.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  was  no- 
thing peculiar.  The  stomach  and  bowels  were 
thoroughly  evacuated  at  the  onset,  and  the  use 
of  cathartics  was  persisted  in  daily.  Diaphore- 
tics and  refrigerants  were  added.  The  Sub. 
Mur.  Hyd.  was  administered  in  suitable  doses  at 
night,  to  move  the  bowels  the  following  day. 
After  suppuration  had  occurred,  and  symptoms 
of  debilit}'  ensued,  the  use  of  cinchona  was  re- 
sorted to,  combined  with  wine,  at  first  with  cau- 
tion, and  afterwards  liberally.  Several  ounces 
of  Madeira  wine  were  given  through  the  day, 
without  producing  any  narcotic  symptoms,  but 
on  the  contrary  with  (he  most  decided  good  ef- 
fects, seeming  at  one  time  to  be  the  only  prop 
upon  which  rested  the  existence  of  the  little 
patient. 

Quincy,Mv.  20,  1S25. 


CASE    OP   PERICARDITIS. 

BY  M.  GIPONTO.V. 

A  printer  entered  the  hospital  on  the  1st  Plu- 
viose,  year  seven  of  the  Republic,  having  been 
ill  five  days,  but  previously  in  good  health.  On 
examination,  he  presented  the  following  symp- 
toms, viz.  headache — some  degree  of  facies  bip- 
pocratica — circumscribed  red  spot  on  each  cheek, 
more  especially  the  left — tongue  changed — 
some   cough— abundant   expectoration,,  slightly 


tinged  with  blood — respiration  much  embarrass- 
ed— sharp  pain  in  the  side,  (point  de  cote,)  ex- 
tending from  the  left  across  the  lower  portion 
of  the  sternum  to  the  right,  and  increased  by 
pressure — obscure  sound,  on  percussion,  over  a 
considerable  space  of  the  left  side,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  sounding  well — constipa- 
tion— scanty  urine,  of  a  turbid  appearance,  with 
red  sediment — skin  dry  and  burning  hot — pulse 
feeble,  small,  quick,  irregular,  and  intermittent. 
Venesection,  diluents.  Two  days  passed  with- 
out any  remarkable  changes,  the  countenance 
becoming  daily  more  hippocratic.  In  the  even- 
ings there  were  exacerbations  of  the  symptoms. 
5th. — There  was  nausea  added  to  the  other 
phenomena.  An  emetic  prescribed,  not  without 
dreading  the  consequence.  It  was  determined 
to  follow  up  this  measure  with  tonics.  The 
emetic  did  no  good — the  patient  was  entirely 
deprived  of  sleep,  being  obliged  to  sit  constantly 
upright  in  bed.  In  this  deplorable  condition  he 
lingered  out  some  ten  days  more,  and  expired 
on  the  22d  day,  from  the  invasion  of  the  disease. 
It  is  probable,  M.  Tacheron  observes,  that 
the  period  of  acute  pericardial  inflammation  had 
passed  before  this  man's  entrance  into  the  hospi- 
tal ;  and  that  purulent  secretion  or  effusion  had 
commenced,  when,  of  course,  the  disease  was 
incurable.  The  phenomena  of  the  complaint, 
however,  were  strongly  characteristic  of  its  na- 
ture and  seat — consequently  the  case  is  a  valua- 
ble document,  and  worthy  of  record. 

VARIETIES. 


the  remainder  is  chiefly  sulphur.  The  oldest  mine  in 
the  state  was  discovered  in  1720.  There  are  rich  lead 
mines  in  Illinois  and  the  N.  W.  Territory. 

Prcssic  Acid. — This  acid  was  first  discovered  by 
Scheele,  in  1730,  and  first  procured  pure  by  M.  Gay 
Lussac.  It  is  liquid,  colorless,  and  transparent,  of  % 
powerful  deleterious  odor,  like  that  of  bitter'  almonds, 
and  of  a  taste  at  first  cooling-,  but  afterwards  acrid  and 
irritating.  It  is  the  most  deadly  poison  known,  a  sin- 
gle drop,  when  pure,  applied  to  the  tongue  of  a  strong 
dog,  making  it  fall  dead  as  if  shot.  The  medicinal 
prussic  acid  is  made  by  adding  to  the  pure  acid  six 
times  its  volume,  or  8.5  times  its  weight  of  distilled  wa- 
ter.    Dose,  from  a  quarter  of  a  drop  to  two  drops. 


Getting  Wet. — This  accident  is  at  all  times  less 
frequent  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  especially 
since  the  use  of  the  umbrella  has  been  introduced. 

When  a  person  is  wet  he  ought  never  to  stand, 
but  to  continue  in  motion  till  he  arrives  at  a 
place  where  he  may  be  suitably  accommodated 


Iodine — is  an  elementary  principle  discovered  io 
1813,  by  M.  Courtois,  in  various  species  of  sea-weed, 
such  as  fuci  and  ulvse.  The  modes  of  preparing  it  are 
given  in  all  the  systems  of  Chemistry.  Dose  from  one 
to  three  grains.  It  has  chiefly  been  used  in  broncho- 
cele,  scirrhous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  tumors  ;  in 
vicarious  menstruation  ;  in  amenorrhoea  ;  in  threatening 
phthisis;  in  scrofulous  opthalmia;  and  in  chronic 
cases    of   syphilis. 

Consumption, — The  mode  of  treating  consumptioa 
by  inhaling  medicines  reduced  to  fine  powder,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Dr  Myddelton,  has  been  followed  by 
satisfactory  results.  In  cases  where  the  remedy  was 
persevered  id  aad  properly  managed,  purulent  expecto- 
ration, profuse  night  sweats,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
hectic  fever,  gradually  diminished.  In  other  cases 
when  it  has  failed  to  procure  immediate  and  entire  re- 
lief, it  was  neglected,  and  a  remedy  from  which  much 
good  might  have  been  derived,  entirely  abandoned. 

Oil  of  Euphorbia  Latkyris. — M.Gri maud  gave  as, 
account  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  at 
their  meeting  of  the  21st  of  February,  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr  Calderini,  on  the  oil  of  the  Euphorbia  La- 
tkyris, which  is  eminently  purgative.  M.  Grimaud 
mentioned  that  he  had  repeated  the  experiments  of  the 
Italian  physician,  and  that  he  considered  this  oil  pre- 
ferable, in  many  respects,  to  that  of  the  croton  tigliura. 
The  dose  is  from  four  to  eight  drops,  for  an  adult. 


Mercury — combined  with  sulphur,  occurs  abun- 
dantly on  the  shores  of  Lake  St  Clair,  Huron,  Michi- 
gan and  Erie.   It  occurs  in  the  soil  in  (he  form  of  black 


Here  he  should  strip  off   his   wet   clothes,  to  be  j  and  red  sand,  and  in  batiks  of  clay.      It  yields  by  dis- 

changed  for  such  as   are    dry,    and    have    those   tillation,  about  60  per  cent  of  mercury. 

parts   of  his  body  which  have  been  vKcf*-'8  well  

rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth,     The   legs,  Shoulders, L  Fev™  ATfPuERT0 ACi?K™—  °?  the   lst  °f  *"£ 

,  J        ,,    '.  •  ,  |  the    yellow    fever  and   black     vomit  were  raging;  with 

and  arms,  are  generally  the  parts  r#  st   exposed  ,  all  their  fury  at  Puerto  Cabello.     There  was  nothing  to 

to  wet  :  they  should,  therefore,  he  particularly  be  seen  but  the  sick  burying  the  dead, 
attended  to.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  many 
diseases  may  be  prevented  by  adopting  this 
course.  Catarrhs,  inflammations,  rheumatisms, 
diarrhoeas,  fevers,  and  consumptions,  are  the 
foremost  among  the  train  which  frequently  fol- 
low an  accident  of  this  kind. 

To  Make  Putrid  Water  Sweet. — Five  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  put  into  a  full  quart  de- 
canter of  bad  water,  will  cause  the  noxious 
particles  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Twenty 
drops  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  The  water  should  stand  two 
hours,  then  pour  off  about  three  parts  for  use, 
and  throw  the  rest  away. 


Leah  Ore — (sulphuret  of, lead)  has  been  discover- 
ed in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  vein  in 
Hampshire  county,  Mass.  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  extends  at  least  20  miles  from  Montgomery  to 
Whately.  The  most  important  locality  of  lead  ore, 
which  the  United  States  or  the  world  contains,  is  in 
Missouri.  It  has  been  explored  at  various  places,  from 
(he  river  Arkansas  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  distance  of  700  miles.  The  number  of  mines 
wrought  in  Missouri,  is  45,  and  the  quantity  of  lead  an- 
nually smelted,  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  pounds.  The 
ore  yields,  on  assay,  82  per  cent  of  metallic  lead,  and 


Novacui.ite — occurs  in  numerous  beds  in  North 
Carolina,  and  answers  the  description  of  the  Turkey 
oil  stone.  It  is  preferred  by  carpenters,  to  any  hones  in 
the  market.  There  is  a  fine  bed  of  water  hones  21 
mile3  west  of  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution. — The  number 
of  students  now  attending  lectures  at  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution,  is  112. 

Native  Silver — has  been  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties, in  four  or  five  of  the  United  States. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OP  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  December  2  •  from  the  Health-Office  Returns 
November  26th.— -Belvidere  Goodale,  10  mo  ;  Jane 
N.Newton,  7;  Hannah  Minot,  76.  27th. —John  Page,, 
82.  28th.— Jane  Whipple,  82  ;  Erances  Henry,  15 ; 
Joanna  Shea,  2  1-2;  Josiah  Brown,  73;  Jeremiah  Lar- 
rey,  30.  29lh.— Charlotte  Brown,  18  mo;  Abraham 
Reading,  4  ;  Jonathan  Haywaid,  64.  30th. — Harriet 
Aery,  27  ;  John  Ryan,  38  ;  Frances  Kinsley  Clark,  24  ; 
Benjamin  Rich,  42.  December  1st. — Miriam  French  ; 
Ann  Macomber,  20;  Abel  Turner, jr,  16  mo;  Eliza 
Whitman,  59;  Ann  Felton,37.  2d— Hannah  Fisher,  49. 
Smothered,  I — Croup,  I  — Old  Age,  2 — Live.r  Com' 
plain!,  1 — Typhus  Fe.ver,  1 — Fi/s,1 — Insanity,  1 — Sud- 
den, 1 — Consumption,  5 — Dysenle^7l — Aceidental,  1 — 
Lung  Fever,  I— Drain  Ftver,  l;-~Qi(y  Poor,  4. 
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dr  Armstrong's  lectures 

-•If    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC 
TYPHUS     FEVER. 

{Concluded  from  page  1 17.) 
When  1  had  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  ma- 
laria was  the  primary  source  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  typhus  fever,  1  was  led  to  reflect 
on  the  phenomena  of  of  what  have  been  usually 
designated  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  pestis  of  the  East,  and  from  an  impartial 
consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  fallen  un- 
der my  own  observation,  and  irom  those  which 
have  been  communicated  to  me,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  yellow  fever,  pestis,  and 
typhus  fever  arise  from  the  same  source,  and 
are,  in  truth,  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
disorder,  as  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  their 
probable  identity  by  a  detail  of  facts. 

The  vagueness  of  medical  language  is  well 
known.  The  science  abounds  w  th  abstract 
words,  which  have  never  been  distinctly  defined, 
different  meanings  are  attached  to  them  by 
different  individuals.  The  term  yellow  fever 
is  one  of  these,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  applied, 
not  to  one  affection,  but  to  various  affections.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  no  less  than  three  affections 
have  been  comprehended  under  this  term.  If 
in  a  hot  climate  a  patient  be  seized  by  common 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  in  its  progress  the  skin 
is  liable  to  become  yellow,  and  from  that  symp- 
tom it  has,  by  some,  been  called  the  "yellow  fe- 
ver." If  a  number  of  Europeans,  for  the  first 
time,  visit  the  West  Indies,  many  of  them,  on 
their  arrival,  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  an  ar- 
dent form  of  fever,  which  has  been  ably  describ- 
ed by  Mr  Dickenson  under  the  name  of"  the  in- 
flammatory endemic  of  the  West  Indies.'"  In 
the  progress  of  this  fever,  the  skin  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  yellow,  and  therefore  it  has  al- 
so been  called  the  yellow  fever  and  formerly  it 
was  thought  to  be  contagious,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  many  persons  being  attacked,  succes- 
sively or  together,  for  example,  on  ship-board. 
But  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  I  think, 
that  it  arises  from  the  high  temperature  operat- 
ing upou  unseasoned  constitutions,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  many  persons  being  attacked  about 
the  same  time  or  in  succession,  depends,  first, 
upoii  their  predisposition,  and,  secondly,  noon 
their  being  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  cause, 
namely,  an  elevated  temperature.  Persons  sea- 
soned to  the  climate  escape  this  kind  of  fever. 
To  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrine  of 
contagion,  it  is  seen  everywhere  ;  but  recollect, 
it  has  been  well  observed,  that  what  appear  to 
be/orcZsare  often  onfy  opinions — aye,  opinions 
by  which  the  facts  are  discolored  or  concealed. 
Lastly,  what  has  been  called  yellow  fevei  arises 
from  malaria  or  marsh  miasm  ;  it  has  intermit- 
tent, remittent  and  continued  characters,  passing 
or  repassing  into  each  other.  It  is  to  the  last 
mentioned  form  that  I  would  appropriate  the 
term  yellow  feyer  in  this  lecture.  Now  yellow 
fever,  under  this  signification,  sometimes  occurs 
in  this  country.     In  1814   I  saw   several   cases, 


some  of  which  were  fatal,  and  the  patients  had 
the  black  vomit,  and  died  with  skin  as  yellow  as 
gold.  In  1818, 1  saw  also  several  cases  in  which 
the  skin  became  yellow,  and  in  which  the  black 
vomit  appeared,  aud  since  that  time  1  have  oc- 
casionally met  with  cases  where  the  skin  has 
been  tinged  of  a  saffron  or  a  lemon  hue.  The 
saffron  hue,generally  arises  from  the  absorption 
of  bile,  which  is  then  found  in  the  urine;  the 
lemon  hue  generally  arises  from  universal  relax- 
ation, with  some  change  probably  of  the  blood, 
and  then  the  urine  is  pale.  An  intimate  and  in- 
telligent friend  of  mine,  who  resided  long  in  the 
West  Indies,  has  repeatedly  traced  this  form  of 
yellow  fever  to  malaria, as  1  have  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  typhus  of  this  country,  that  it  arises 
from  the  same  source,  that  it  has  an  intermittent, 
a  remittent,  and  a  continued  character.  Some- 
times, in  this  form  of  yellow  fever,  the  glands 
externally  become  affected  in  the  West  Indies, 
especially  the  axillary  and  parotid,  of  which  I 
have  seen  many  similar  examples  in  this  coun- 
try, but  always  in  bad  cases. 

The  word  pestis  was,  in  ancient  times,  used  in 
various  senses  to  express,  in  short,  the  existence 
of  any  epidemic  which  extensively  prevailed  un- 
der a  serious  character.  In  the  time  of  Proco- 
pius,  the  meaning  of  it  seems  to  have  been  first 
limited  to  that  modification  of  fever  in  which 
bubo  and  carbuncle  are  apt  to  appear,  and  this 
is  the  sense  under  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
generally  employed  since  his  time.  Neverthe- 
less some  of  the  most  experienced  observers 
agree,  that  many  cases  of  pestis  occur  either 
without  the  bubo  or  carbuncle,  being  then  at- 
tended by  petechise,  which  seem  to  be  slight  ex- 
udations of  blood,  in  points,  under  the  skin.  In 
the  time  of  the  great  pestis  in  London,  the  bubo, 
carbuncle,  or  petechias,  seem  to  have  bean  re- 
garded as  diagnostic  signs  by  the  searchers. 
Having  in  bad  cases  of  continued  typhus  seen 
the  axillary  and  parotid  glands  affected,  having- 
seen  ill  conditioned  biles  on  the  surface,  and  be- 
ing aware  that  petechias  were  not  uncommon, 
1  began  to  suspect  that  pestis  and  typhus  were 
merely  modifications  of  each  other.  From  this 
period,  I  examined  the  surface  more  attentively, 
and  since  then  have  repeatedly  met  with  cases, 
always  severe  ones,  in  which  the  bubo  and  car- 
buncle were  distinctly  marked,  yet  I  have  never 
found  that  such  cases  were  communicable,  ei- 
ther immediately  by  persons,  or  mediately  by 
things.  Moreover  pestis  arises  from  the  same 
source  as  typhus,  and  assumes  the  same  forms, 
that  is  to  say,  when  traced  under  all  its  varieties, 
't  is  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continued.  One 
English  author,  from  personal  observation,  has 
remarked  this  circumstance.  My  friend  Dr  De 
Reider,  an  Austrian  physician  of  great  ability, 
who  resided  many  years  in  Turkey,  transmitted 
to  me.  the  result  of  his  observations  there,  and 
he  found  that  pestis  arose  primarily  from  mala- 
ria, and  that  sometimes  it  put  on  the  intermit- 
tent, sometimes  the  remittent,  and  sometimes  the 
continued  character,  appearing  and  disappearing 
in  particular  spots,  just  as  typhus  fever  does  in 
ibis  country.     Another  medical   friend  who  has 


visited  Constantinople,  has  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  to  the  original  cause  of  pestis,  and 
has  been  as  remarkably  struck  with  the  simili- 
tude of  it  and  the  typhus  of  this  climate.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  these  facts  appear  to  show  the 
probable  identity  of  yellow  fever,  pestis,  and  ty- 
phus fever,  as  already  defined.  The  same  con- 
flicting, nay,  confused  testimony,  exists  respect- 
ing the  contagious  or  non-contagious  nature  of 
yellow  fever  and  pestis  as  of  typhus  fever. 
Whatever  may  hereafter  be  proved  to  be  the 
case  of  the  two  former,  by  a  more  minute  and 
dispassionate  inquiry,  than  has  yet  been  institut- 
ed, I  can  only  repeat,  that  the  more  narrowly  I 
nvestigate  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  typhus  fe- 
ver of  this  country,  even  under  its  most  aggra- 
vated aspects,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
its  contagious  nature,  and  as  to  yellow  fever  and 
pestis,  I  am  in  possession  of  several  striking  facts, 
communicated  by  veritable  persons,  which  cer- 
tainly do  appear  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.  But  as  1  have  determined 
to  leave  my  own  mind  open  to  the  free  admis- 
sion of  future  evidence,  so  I  must  again  recom- 
mend you  to  investigate  the  subject,  not  for  the 
sake- of  any  favorite  hypothesis,  but  solely  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  the  discovery  of  which  is  al- 
ways useful,  and  the  possession  of  which  can 
alone  satisfy  a  rightly  regulated  mind. 

Viewing  typhus  fever  under  its  most  compre- 
hensive signification,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say? 
that,  by  dint  of  industry,  1  have  made  some  im- 
provements, first,  in  having  more  distinctly  ex- 
hibited its  remote  occasions,  the  knowledge  of 
which  will  enable  you  to  prevent  its  occurrence 
in  many  places,  or  stay  its  extension  when  it 
may  appear;  secondly,  in  having  not  only  more 
minutely  explored  and  detailed  its  morbid  anato- 
my, but  more  clearly  illustrated  its  internal  pa- 
thology, which  wili  enable  you  to  perceive  the 
various  indications  of  treatment ;  and  thirdly,  in 
having  fitted  the  remedies  to  the  different  forms 
and  stages,  which  will  er.able  you  to  apply  an 
active,  an  intermediate,  or  a  mild  treatment, 
with  more  precision  than  has  hitherto  been  laid 
down  by  medical  writers.  Indeed  if  you  have 
fully  comprehended  the  pathological  and  practi- 
cal bearmgs  of  the  doctrine  of  a  congestive,  sim- 
ple, and  inflammatory  variety  of  fever — if  yoi» 
have  fully  comprehended  the  modifying  influ- 
ence not  only  of  common  and  peculiar  remote 
occasions,  but  of  all  those  other  particulars  to 
which  I  have  repeatedly  adverted,  as  necessary 
to  be  considered  in  practice,  you  will  be  at  no 
loss,  into  whatever  climate  you  may  be  thrown, 
since  you  will  have  principles  to  guide  you — 
principles  which,  in  reference  to  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  all  febrile  disorder's,  will  not 
pass  away  with  my  href  existence,  but  which 
being  true  now,  will  therefore  endure,  essential- 
ly unchanged,  through  succeeding  ages. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  GANGLION. 

BY  WILLIAM  CUMIW,  M.  P. 

Having  some  time  ago  met  with  several  cases 
of  the  tumor  commonlv  termed  Ganglion,  I  was 
disappointed  to  find,  that  the  usual  modes  which 
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are  recommended  by  surgical  authors  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  swellings,  were  either  irksome  or 
ineffectual,  or  of  too  formidable    a   character  to 
be  readily  agreed  to  by  the  patient,  or   in    most 
cases  conscientiously  recommended    by  the  sur- 
geon.    As  these  tumors  are  commonly  seated  in 
tendons,  they  cannot  be  extirpated  without  expo- 
sing the  tendons  ;  and  should  the  wound  not  heal 
by  adnesiou,  a  tedious  and  even  sloughing   sore 
may  be  the  consequence.     Such  an  operation  is 
Tery  rarely  had  recourse  to;    and    the  common 
method   of  treating   ganglia  is,  to    strike    them 
smartly  with  a  book,  and  thus  endeavour  to  rup- 
ture the  sac,  and  disperse   >ts  contents.     But  the 
thickness  of  its  walls  often  renders  this    impossi- 
ble, without  an    improper   degree   of  violence  ; 
and  even    when    11  has  been    accomplished,  the 
swelling  generally,  after  a  short  interval,  returns. 
The  procedure  is  besides  in  itself  rude  and  pain- 
ful, and  altogether  most   unsurgical.     It    occur- 
red to  me,  that  by  introducing  a  cataract  needle 
obliquely  through  the    skin,  freely    divid.ng  the 
Sac,  and  then  pressing  the  contents  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  1  should  succeed    more    effectually, 
and  with  much  less  pain,  in  removing   this   dis- 
ease, and  that  without  any    risk  of  indue. ng  in- 
flammation of  the  cavity.     The  sac  itself  seems 
to  be  very    sparingly    supplied    with    absorbent 
vessels,  for  absorption  very  rarely,  if  ever,  takes 
place  here,  so  as  to  effect  a  cure;  while  the  cel- 
lular tissue  into  which    the    contents    would    be 
forced  by  the  proposed  operation,  abounds  with 
lymphatics.      1  had  no    opportunity    of  proving 
the  efficacy  of  this  plan  until  the  month  of  No- 
vember last,  when   a    patient   came    under    my 
care  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  having  a  ganglion  on 
the  back  of  the  wrist,  which  had  been   partially 
removed  for  a  short  time  by   means   of  a    very 
smart  blow. 

Christian  Liddel,  admitted  November  15th, 
1824.  November  22d. — The  skin  over  the 
ganglion  was  to-day  drawn  firmly  to  one  side, 
and  a  couching  needle  introduued  into  the  tu- 
mor; the  sac  was  freely  divided,  and  the  contents 
pressed  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  A 
small  portion  escaped  through  the  external 
puncture,  and  presented  exactly  the  appearance 
of  the  white  of  egg.  Compress  and  bandage, 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  December  2d. — Flu- 
id again  collected  in  the  ganglion.  December 
20th. — The  ganglion,  which  was  much  smaller 
than  on  the  former  occasion,  was  to-day  emptied 
as  before,  by  means  of  the  couching  needle. 
After  this  the  Amd  was  daily  pressed  out  of  the 
sac  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  until 
the  24th,  when  only  a  very  small  quantity  was 
found  in  it;  and  on  that  day  she  was  dismissed, 
cured,  with  directions  to  repeat  the  pressure 
daily  for  some  time.  1  bad  an  opportunity  oi 
seeing  this  patient  at  the  hospital  on  the  21st 
February,  1825,  and  I  could  then  detect  no  trace 
of  the  ganglion,  excepting  a  slight  thickening  in 
the  situation  which  it  had  ocenpied. 

I  have  since  had  several  other  ca^es  which 
have  seryed  to  confirm  me  in  the  favorable  opin 
ion  which  1  had  formed  of  this  mode  of  operat- 
ing for  ganglion.  It  is  of  consequence,  after  the 
operation,  to  apply  a  compress  and  bandage,  and 
every  morning  to  empty  the  tumor  compietelj' 
by  pressure,  and  then  reapply  the  bandage,  un 
til  at  length  all  remains  of  the  disease  have  been 
removed.     It  does  not  seem   probable,  that    tl. 


eration  of  the  sac,  or  the  cessation  of  its  power 
of  secreting  fluid  ;  but  by  its  gradual  contraction, 
and  the  permanence  of  the  opening  in  its  side, 
through  which  any  newly  secreted  fluid  finds  its 
way  into  the  ceiiular  tissue,  and  is  there  speedi- 
ly absorbed. 

But  this  simple  operation  is  not  equally  well 
suited  to  every  form  of  ganglion,  indeed  there 
are  some  in  which  it  ought  not  to  be  performed. 
The  favorable  cases  are  those  in  which  the  tu- 
mor is  tense  and  translucent,  and  rolls  freely  un- 
der the  skin,  show.ng  that  the  cellular  tissue  is 
loose  and  healthy.  But  should  the  prominence 
of  the  tumor  be  inconsiderable,  and  the  skin  cov- 
ering it  thickened  or  inflamed,  the  operation 
ought  to  be  deferred  until  the  parts  are  in  a 
more  favorable  condition  ;  for,  under  the  circum- 
stances now  mentioned,  the  sac  cannot  be  freely 
divided,  the  cellular  tissue  will  not  readily  re- 
ceive the  glairy  contents,  and  the  efforts  used  to 
force  them  out,  will  in  all  probability  cause  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the'  sac.  None 
of  the  patients  on  whom  1  have  operated  ever 
complained  of  pain  from  the  introduction  and 
movements  of  the  needle  ;  one  gentleman  indeed 
even  spoke  of  the  latter  as  causing  rather  a 
pleasing  sensation. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  a  similar  mode  of 
operating  might  be  applied  to  hydrocele  ;  and 
that  a  cure  of  that  disease  might  be  accomplish- 
ed by  opening  a  communication,  by  means  of  the 
cataract  needle,  between  the  cavity  of  the  tuni- 
ca vaginalis  and  the  ceiiular  tissue  of  the  scro- 
tum. No  suitable  opportunity  has  presented  it- 
self of  putting  this  idea  to  the  test  of  experiment  ; 


very  much  resembling  the  vaccine  appeared  on 
the  extremites,  few  in  number,  and  spreading  to 
the  size  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  black   and    gan- 
grenous;   a  dark    incrustation  of  the  teeih    and 
lips  and  a  discharge  of  matter,  per   ora  et    ano, 
resembling  coffee-grounds,  closed  the  scene,     in 
a  few  of  the    first  cases,  a    puking    ol  a   green 
curdly  fluid  accompanied  the  whole  progress  of 
the  complaint,  lrom  an    early    period,  till    near, 
the  close  of  life,  when  it  assumed  the   dark    ap- 
pearance   above    mentioned.     In    some,    stupor 
and  coma,  in  others,  slight  deiuia,  at    intervals, 
were  accompanying  symptoms. — A  dilated  pupil 
of  the  eye,  in  the  cases  which  proved  fatai    un- 
der my  observation,  was  an    early  appearauce  : 
the  tongue  very  pale,  moist,  and  covered  with  a 
white  fur  at  first,  which  grew  darker  as  the  dis- 
ease advanced.     Early  in  the  complaint  the  nat- 
ural feces   had  a    very    foetid  smell;    began   to 
pass  off' more  copiously,  with   less    pain,  accom- 
panied still  with  a    mixture    of  br.ny    mucous  : 
from  the  beginning,  in  most  cases,  there  was  ev- 
ident signs  of  great  arterial  debility;  the  thrush 
and  cutaneous  eruptions  showed    themselves    at 
no  regular  period  of  the  complaint,  but  on  their 
appearance  there  was  an  evident  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms :    a    cankerous    affection    of  the 
mouth  was  a  general  symptom. — From  attentive 
observation  1  am  constrained  to  believe  it  to    be 
highly  infectious  when  arrested  by   heat.     Dur- 
ing the  rage  of  the  complaint  the    weather  was 
very  warm,  which  undoubtedly  aggravated    the 
symptoms,  and  gave  wings  to   the  idysenlerip  ef- 
fluvia.— The  complaint  in  its  malignant  form  has 
been  confined  chiefly  to  one  neighborhood,  from 


but  the  trial  is  one  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  can-    which  many  cases  appeared  to  derive  their   ori- 
tious  surgeon,  would  in  all  probability  effect    at!  gin  by  infection:;  in  this  way  it  was  scattered    in 


least  a  temporary  cure,  and  which  could  not    be 
productive  of  any  injurious  or  unpleasant  conse 
quences. — Edinburgh  Med.  and  Su7-g.  Journal. 


DYSENTERY. 


various  directions  while  the  warm  weather  con- 
tinued :  after  a  heavy  ram  and  cooler  air,  cases 
were  fewer  and  lighter,  all  except  one  are  now 
convalescent.  Scattering  cases  of  dysentery  ap- 
peared very  early  in  (his  vicinity,  but  not  alarm- 
ing until  it  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr  Little, 
one  of  whose  children  I  was  informed  you  saw 
at  Middlefield.     Three  of  his    children    died    at 


LETTER  FROM  DR  CULVER,  OF  BECKET,  MASS.  TO  DR 
BATCHELDER,  OF  PITTSFIELD. 

Communicated  for  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
Being    disappointed     in    my    endeavours     to  |  home,  and  four  more  in  the  same  neighborhood, 

have  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  during  the  vio- 


lent spread  of  a  most  malignant  Dysentery  in 
this  town,  I  determined  as  soon  as  leisure  would 
permit,  to  give  you  some  broken  hints  of  its 
symptoms  and  progress. 

The  first  symptoms  were  not  the  same  in  ev- 
ery case.  :  in  some  few  cases  the  attack  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  fever  in  general ;  with  cold  chills, 
pain  in  the  head  and  back,  nausea  and  slight 
vomiting,  with  some  increase  of  arterial  excite- 
ment and  increase  of  heat.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, were  i'ev^^  compared  with  those  where  in- 
digestion, acidity  of  the  stomach,  violent  griping 
pain  of  the  bowels,  and  diarrhoea  were  the  first 
symptoms  noticed.  Immediately  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  natural  feces,  evacuations  of 
bloody  mucus,  floating  in  a  fluid  resembling  the 
washings  of  bloody  meat,  followed,  often  of  dark 
color,  but  the  color  various  at  different  times 
and  in  different  cases, — severe  tenesmus,  fre- 
quent and  painful  discharges,  a  small,  weak,  and 
frequent  pulse,  with  an  inclination  to  coldness  of 


in  different  families.  For  a  while  there  was  nat 
a  house  free  from  it  for  some  distance.  Whelk* 
er  that  at  Middlefield  was  a  clearly  marked 
case  in  its  malignant  form  1  cannot  say,  having 
had  no  particular  description,  but  tfom  its  speedy 
fatal  termination  conclude  it  was.  I  found  the- 
appearances  of  the  tongue  in  some  instances  ve- 
ry deceptive,  the  fur  coming  oft"  gradually,  or 
flaking  oft' in  a  short  time,  and  either  indicative 
oi  no  favorable  prognoses  in  the  worst  cases. 
All  who  have  steered  clear  of  thrush  and  pete- 
chias, or  eruptions,  have  recovered. 

The  hardened  scybala  mentioned  by  authors 
I  have  not  found  :  may  we  not  doubt  the  frequent 
appearance  of  them  in  dysentery?  I  have  ob- 
served bails  of  mucous  intermixed  with  foeces 
but  by  no  means  hard.  The  complaint  was  uni- 
formly ushered  in  by  diarrhoea,  nor  were  the 
bowels  inclined  io  be  costive,  as  there  were  lre- 
quently  a  mixture  of  thin  bilious  stools,  and  this 
after  the  use  of  strong  vegetable  astringents. 
Towards  the  close  of  the   complaint,  frequently 


the  extremities,  a  sinking  of  the  strength,  partial  a  diarrhoea  with  very  foetid    discharges    ensued, 


sweats,  of  a  peculiar  sour  fcetid  smell,  aphthae  of 
'he  mouth  and  fauces,  various    cutaneous    erup 
ions  about  the  breast,  face,  and  extremities,  pe- 


cure  in  such  cases  is  accomplished  by  the   oblit- [ techial  miliary,  &c.     In   a  few   cases,  pustules  j  mentioning  that  course  which  appeared  to  be  th© 


which  appeared  to  waste  the  strength  very  fast. 
With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  above 
form  of  dysentery,  1  feel  a  degree  of  delicacy  in 
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only  one  that  promised  success,  and  winch  evi- 
dently did  restrain  its  progress,  prevent  the  most 
violent  symptoms,  and  finally  conquer  the  com 
plaint.  I  am  well  aware  thai  it  is  not  a  popular 
mode  of  treating  dysentery,  but  being  thorough- 
ly awakened  by  the  first  cases  as  to  its  putrif! 
and  malignant  nature,  and  its  unyielding  course 
under  the  common  treatment,  furnished  a  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  variation.  In  perusing  what 
I  have  written,  I  find  it  necessary  to  add  that 
in  some  cases  the  natural  fceces  were  inclined  to 
delay  ;  in  such  cases  a  smail  quantity  of  01. 
Ric.  would  generally  answer  the  purpose,  the 
bowels  being  very  sensible  to  the  operation  of 
cathartics,  especially  in  the  after  part  of  the 
complaint. 

In  some  cases  commencing  with  chills,  pain 
in  the  head,  a  dry  hot  skin,  and  increased  arte- 
rial action,  I  found  it  beneficial  to  take  some 
blood  at  the  commencement,  which  relieved  the 
head,  Sic. ;  but  these  cases  were  i\-w,  as  before 
observed  :  in  genera!,  an  emetic  of  lp.  at  first, 
and  occasionally  through  the  complaint  if  ne- 
cessary, with  the  mildest  cathan.cs  and  epis- 
pastics,  were  all  the  depleting  remedies  which 
were  found  useful  or  even  harmless  Cai.  as  a 
cathartic,  did  not  answer  our  expectations,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Cal.  an.)  opium,  half  a 
grain  of  each  every  four  hours,  as  a  glandular 
deouslruent  and  stimulant,  and  having  ih?  desir- 
ed operation,  appeared  to  be  worse  thai  useless. 
1  had  imbibed  an  early  prejudice  against  calo- 
mel in  this  complaint;  the  use  of  it  was  reeoi  • 
mended  and  commenced  in  my  absence. 

In  most  cases  we  were  by  the  symptoms  led 
to  evacuate  sparingly,  and  imrrif>dia'"ly  follow 
evacuations  with  diffusible  stimulants  and  tonics, 
such  as  opium,  camphor,  brand",  vegetable  as- 
tringents, bitters,  bark,  wine,  friction  of  the  ex- 
tremities, &c.  together  with  a  free  use  of  muci- 
lages, and  diet  in  quality  light  and  nourishing, 
and  in  small  quantity  often  repeated,  a  free  ven- 
tilation, and  a  strict  regard  to  cleanliness,  were 
excellent  auxdiaries  in  the  cure.  As  before  ob- 
served, in  one  case  the  natural  feces  were  too 
long  retained,  as  a  mild  laxative  we  gave  the 
preference  to  01.  Ric.  I  could  not  perceive  that 
opium,  tomes,  and  vegetable  astringents,  dis- 
creetly used,  had  a  tendency  to  produce  any  de- 
lay of  the  natural  feces.  1  somelirnes  though! 
they  had  a  contrary  effect.  If  so,  could  it  be 
by  their  determining  to  the   surface,  and   allay 


their  use,  which  was  harmless  if  not  beneficial 
Every  thing  which  had  a  tendency  to  debilitate, 
was  injurious  :  every  thing  bracing  and  stimu- 
lating, appeared  to  be  beneficial.  Various  kinds 
of  spices  were  used^to  advantage.  Ipecacuan 
ha,  in  any  way  except  as  an  emetic,  was  injuri- 
ous. Opium,  brandy,  astringents,  chalk  mix- 
ture, mucilages,  spices,  balsams,  and  bark,  va- 
ried pro  re  nata,  were  all  found  beneficial.  Suiph. 
acid  was  also  used  in  some  cases  with  good  effect. 
Charcoal  was  used  in  a  few  cases  perhaps  to 
some  profit. 

Query — how  can  the  above  mode  of  treatment 
be  reconciled  with  the  common  theory  of  dysen- 
tery ? — As  aphthae  or  any  cankerous  affection  is 
remedied  by  astringents  and  stimulants,  may  we 
not  hazard  a  query  that  the  incipient  local  affec- 
t.on  is  something  similar  in  its  nature,  and  in 
th  s  way  account  for  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
internal  use  of  remedies  before  mentioned,  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  complaint,  before  its  unabated 
progress  has  produced  those  appearances  discov- 
ered on  dissections  after  death.  In  the  worst  cases 
before  mentioned  there  was  a  malignant  putrid 
fev  t  attending  the  complaint,  a  high  predispo- 
sition wh.c.h  undoubtedly  did  exist,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  local  affection  of  the  bowels 
preceded  the  fever  generally.  In  many  cases 
the  fever  was  very  evidently  symptomatic. 

There  are  now  some  scattering  cases  of  fe- 
ver of  a  low  putrid  type,  not  answering  to  all 
the  descriptions  ot  typhus  gravior,  but  very  sim- 
ilar and  generally  accompanied  with  eruptive 
appeuiances,  and  inciined  to  spread  through  fam- 
ilies like  dysentery,  stubborn  in  its  progress  but 
no*  a«yet  fatal.  In  one  case  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  and  extremities  were  covered  with 
livid  spots  about  the  size  of  a  fourpence,  appar- 
ently immediately  under  the  skin,  appearing  like 
bruised  spots ;  no  elevation  of  the  skin,  a  full  fre- 
quent pulse,  red  countenance,  hot  skin,  aphthas 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  a  black  crust  on  the 
lips  and  teeth,  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels  and 
inclined  to  coma  :  no  delirium.  This  patient  is 
now  on  the  mend,  but  the  spots  are  yet  quite 
visible.  The  fever  commenced  with  chills,  pain 
in  the  head,  back,  &c. 

May  we  not  with  propriety  conclude,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  unusually  warm  summer, 
diseases  are  more  severe  and  have  some  appear- 
ances uncommon  in  cold  climates?  A  species 
of  cholera  was  in  almost  every  family    a    while 


ter  laj  ing  back  the  scalp,  and  tracing  the  fractured 
lines,  Lwtnly-lhrtc  pieces  of  bone,  many  of  which  were 
of  the  diameter  of  a  cent,  were  taken  out.  The  crista, 
galh,  a  portion  of  the  ceribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone — some  of  the  ethmoid  cells — all  of  the  left  super- 
ciliary arch  and  part  of  the  orbiter  process  of  the  os 
frontis,  were  broken  into  pieces,  and  easily  detached. 
Very  little  use  was  made  of  the  saw.  The  dura  mater 
being  lacerated,  portions  of  the  brain  frequently  escap- 
ed. He  had  his  senses  through  the  operation  and  re- 
mained tolerably  comfortable  several  days.  There  was 
a  pretty  free  discharge  of  matter  by  the  nose  from  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  while  he  lived,  which 
was  four  days  after  the  accident. 

With  all  our  opportunities  for  witnessing  fractures  of 
the  skull,  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  we  remember 
of  having  seen  a  case,  where  a  fracture  extended  so  ex- 
tensively as  to  break  off  the  critlagalli  or  injure  the  or-_ 
biter  plates  of  the  frontal  bone. 


ing  the  morbid   irritability  and   irregular  action    previous  to    the    commencement    of  dysentery. 


of  the  bowels.  I  found  brandy,  rum,  or  gin. 
indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
supporting  a  necessary  energy  in  the  circulation, 
which  in  many  cases  was  found  deficient  at  the 
commencment,  with  a  coldness  at  the  extremi- 
ties, &c.  In  some  cases  they  would  bear  a  free 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  its  exhilarating  effect.  It  would  render 
the  puhe  more  full  and  firm,  produce  a  m^re 
equal  temperature  and  a  gentle  diaphoresis,  fol- 
lowed by  an  abatement  of  the  pain  and  tenes 
mns.  I  would  not  be  understood  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  an  indiscriminate  and  intemperate  use 
of  stimulants  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  far  from  it :  their  use  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated with  discriminate  and  careful  observa- 
tion, and  not  so  free  as  to  overact  the  moving 
powers  of  the  system,  thereby  indueing  debility 
and  counteracting  our  object.  I  have  found  in 
some  instances  a  temporary  flush  occasioned  by 


and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  had  it 
briskly  paid  their   dysentery    debt,  in    some  de 
srree  at  lenst. 

UBOBTft. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL. 

Mr  Ezekiel  Chamberlain,  a  very  respectable  inhabi- 
tant of  Dalton,  Mass.  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  7(h,  in  at- 
tempting to  drive  a  restive  horse,  in  a  small  waggon,  in 
which  were  three  barrels  of  cider,  was  pitched  from  his 
seat,  and  probably  kicked  by  the  horse.  He  was 
found  in  the  highway  and  from  thence  taken  to  a 
neighboring  house.  Dr  Batchelder  was  called  in  this 
case.  An  extensive  wound  was  found  over  the  left  eye 
ajid  a  depression  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the  os  frontis, 
in  which  half 'of  a  large  apple  might  have  been  imbed- 
ded. The  fracture  extended  deeply  in  every  direction 
— even  under  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle.     Af- 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANOMALY. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER,  FROM  DR  ELBERT  CURTIS  TO 
DR  JOHN  H.  CLARK. 

Communicated  for  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 

On  the  14th  inst.  I  was  notified  that  a  little 
girl,  in  Caroline,  whom  1  had  seen  two  or  three 
times,  was  dead,  and  as  I  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  examine  her  after  death,  permission  was 
granted,  and  a  message  sent  for  me  to  come  im- 
mediately and  proceed. 

I  must  digress  a  little  to   relate  some    of  the 
symptoms  before  death.    When  she  was  brought 
to  me,  I  thought  a  general  chronic  or  sub-acute 
inflammation    had    taken    place,    affecting    the 
whole  viscera  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  ordered  her 
to  be  treated  with  gentle  purgatives  and  hydra- 
gogues,  not  expecting  to  cure    her.      Her   ap- 
pearance was  like  one  that  had  passed   the   age 
ot  puberty;    her  features,  voice,  size  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  pudenda,  all  appeared  like  those  of 
a  grown  person,  and  one  that  was  in  a  pregnant 
siate,    though    she    was   only  three  years,    nine 
months,  and  ten  days   old,  when    she    died.      I 
thought  there  must  be  some  particular  derange- 
ment of  the  uterus,  to  cause   such   appearances, 
and  visited  her  from  curiosity,  and  to  learn  the 
effects  of  the  remedies  mentioned  above.    They 
had  but  httle  effect. — When  she  was  born,  there 
was  some  appearance  of  hair   about    the    mons 
veneris,  with   some    unnatural    enlargement    of 
the  labia  pudendi. — There  was  no  other  unusu- 
al appearance  in  the  child,  until    about    a    year 
since,  when,  her  parents  noticed  an  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen,  and  thought  she   was  troubled 
with  worms,  as  she  had  turns  of  pain  ;    she  was 
treated  accordingly,  without  relief.      Her  abdo- 
men continued   to  grow,  without  any  soreness, 
but  occasionally  a  pain  like  labor  pains,  surpris- 
ing  all    who  saw    her.        She    looked   majestic 
when   standing,  and  when   she    lay  down  would 
lie  on  her  face  and  abdomen.     There  was  to  be 
felt    a  hard   tumor  in  the  left    hypochondnum, 
also  a  hardness  above    the  pubes,   but  no    sore- 
ness;   some  little  fluctuation  in   the    right    side. 
She  had  a  sudden  pain  on   the    morning    of  the 
14th    inst.  and  died  in  about  three  minutes; — so 
say  the  parents  and  witnesses. 

To  proceed, — I  went  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  inst.,Dr  Wilder  with  me,  and  met  Drs  Mead 
and  Perry.     We  made  an  incision  from  the  hot- 
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torn  of  (he  sternum  to  the  umbilicus,  and  from 
thence  each  way  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium. 
When  the  left  section  was  made,  a  large  tu- 
mor protruded,  that  filled  the  whole  left  side  of 
the  abdomen,  crowding  the  diaphragm,  stomach 
and  spleen  upwards,  and  the  intestines  into  the 
right  side.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  the 
womb,  enlarged  by  something  of  an  irregular 
shape,  to  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
from  three  to  five  in  width,  weighing  (including 
the  womb  and  one  kidney  that  so  firmly  adher- 
ed to  it  as  to  come  with  it)  four  pounds  and  ten 
ounces.  It  adhered  to  the  diaphragm,  spine, 
&c.  down  to  the  psoas  muscle,  quite  firmly.  No 
other  unnatural  appearance,  except  the  liver  a 
little  enlarged,  and  indurated.  On  opening  the 
womb,  we  found  the  remains  of  a  foetus,  such 
as  brain,  lungs,  heart,  diaphragm,  liver,  sacrum, 
&c,  to  satisfy  us  there  had  been  a  living  growth 
of  a  child,  or  someting  that  left  similar  appear- 
ances. It  appeared  to  be  passing  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  though  the  heart  was  entire,  with 
its  auricles,  ventricles,  foramen,  ovale,  &c.,  as 
was  the  diaphragm,  and  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  lungs  ;  the  sacrum  quite  natu- 
ral ;  though  no  appearance  of  bone,  yet  some- 
thing' that  we  supposed  a  secretion  of  bony 
mutter,  not  ossified;  no  trace  of  features  left, 
if  there  had  ever  been  any,  but  stringy  sub- 
stances, of  different  colors,  for  which  we  could 
find  no  name  ;  but  we  were  satisfied  that  foetal 
circulation  must  have  been  performed  in  the  or- 
dinary wa}r,  and  not  a  doubt  remains  but  that  it 
was  the  principal,  if  not  entire  form  of  a 
human  foetus,  born  with  her,  to  all  appearances. 

Now  if  you  or  any  one  else  can  account  for 
this  sport  of  nature,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
answer,  from  sound  reasoning,  such  inquiries  as 
naturally  arise,  lfyou  wish  farther  information 
on  any  point,  let  me  know,  and  lean  satisfy  you, 
for  I  took  accurate  minutes  at  the  lime  ;  and  the 
above,  as  far  as  you  have  them,  may  be  relied 
on  as  facts — it  is  what  1  saw  and  felt,  and  can 
prove  by  four  physicians  and  a  number  of 
other  witnesses. 

Danby,  Tompkins  Co.  K.  Y.  Nov.  23,  1825. 

Note. — A  case  analogous  to  the  above,  in  being 
quite  as  great  a  deviation  of  nature  from  her  accustom- 
ed course,  and  attributed  to  an  original  defect  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  germs,\v?is  sent  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  a  de- 
tailed account  of  it  gh'en  by  M.  Dupuytren.  In  the 
body  of  a  young  man  aged  thirteen,  who  died  of  con- 
sumption, was  fonnd  an  organized  mass,  which  pre- 
sented in  its  forms  a  great  number  of  features  of  resem- 
blance to  the  human  foetus,  and,  on  dissection,  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  its  nature.  This  foetus 
was  evidently  cotemporary  with  the  boy  to  wbose  body 
it  was  attached.  It  received  its  nourishment  similar  to 
the  product  of  extra  uterine  conceptions,  from  that 
which  may  be  considered  its  brother,  and  whose  germ 
had  originally  enclosed  it,  and  who  had  so  long  per- 
formed for  it  the  office  of  a  mother. 

Mr  Young,  of  London,.lias  communicated  a  case  of 
the  same  kind,  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medi- 
co-Chirurgical  Transactions.  In  Mr  Young's  case,  the 
fie  us  was  contained  in  a  cyst  that  seemed  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  membranes  and  placenta;  it  was  with- 
out a  brain,  but  had  imperfectly  formed  digestive  or- 
ga  is.  -'fid  external  organs  of  generation. — See  Riche- 
nd's  Physiology,  p.  550,  and  vol.  1st  of  the  Medico- 
''hirurgical  Transactions  — Edit. 


VARIETIES. 


Caution  to  Psalm  Singers. — Dr  Blundell,  of  Lon- 
don, adverting,  lately,  in  his  physiological  lecture,  to 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  maxillary  joint  in  pre- 
daceous,  and  herbivorous  animals,  observed,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  man  resembled  the  herbivorous  class  ;  but 
there  was  a  greater  extent  of  motion  in  the  human  jaw, 
and  consequently  a  greater  liability  to  dislocation. 
The  learned  lecturer  mentioned  a  curious  case  in  illus- 
tration of  this  fact.  A  devout  person,  of  the  Wesleyan 
persuasion,  lifting  up  his  voice  in  a  hymn  to  its  highest 
pitch,  brought  the  condyloid  process  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and,  attempting  a  shake  at  this 
critical  moment,  actually  dislocated  his  jaw.  We  has- 
ten to  give  publicity  to  this  fact,  that  psalm-singers 
may  not  in  future  attempt  to  shake  with  their  condy- 
loid processes  at  the  edge  of  their  glenoid  cavities.  We 
may  add,  too,  that  although  psalm-singing  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  purposes  for  which  jaws  were  given 
to  man,  yet  their  peculiar  structure  renders  it  doubtful 
whether  the  great  Author  of  nature  would  not  prefer 
a  more  moderate  exercise  of  this  function,  than  de- 
vout vocalists  are  wont  to  indulge  in. 

Wound  of  the  Eye. — M.  Larrey  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  chirurgical  department  a  soldier, 
aged  27,  who  had  received  a  wound  in  the  internal  an- 
gle of  the  left  eye  from  an  unbuttoned  foil,  the  instru- 
ment having  passed  between  the  eye  and  the  internal 
parieties  of  the  orbit.  The  patient  had  suffered  under  an 
imperfect  paralysis  of  the  organ,  indicated  by  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  immobility  of  the  iris,  and  an  aberration 
of  vision,  in  consequence  of  which  he  could  only  per- 
ceive the  circumference  of  objects.  During  a  month 
from  the  time  of  the  accident,  stimulants  of  all  kinds 
had  been  employed,  and  a  slight  degree  of  motion  was 
beginning  to  be  observed  in  the  pupil. 

Sensations. — In  the  course  of  one  of  Mr  Aberne- 
thy's  lectures,  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  he 
took  occasion  to  exemplify  the  doctrine  of  sensations 
not  residing  in  the  part  where  they  were  supposed  to 
be  felt,  but  in  the  brain  itself;  and  instanced  the  case 
of  a  man  who  fancied  he  felt  an  itching  in  his  ancle, 
and  actually  scratched  the  extremity  of  his  wooden 
leg,  to  appease  the  supposed  irritation,  It  is  on  the 
same  principle  that  when  patients'  limbs  undergo  am- 
putation, they  often  fancy  they  feel  sensations  in  their 
toes  and  fingers,  although  those  parts  are  removed. 
So  great  is  the  delusion  at  times,  that  they  are  not  sa- 
tisfied the  limb  is  off,  until  they  have  ocular  proof  giv- 
en them  by  the  removal  of  the  bandage  from  their  eyes. 

Buried  Alive. — The  following  horrible  statement, 
given  by  a  Munich  Journal,  affords  a  fresh  instance 
of  the  dangers  of  the  imprudent  practice  of  early  burial 
prevalent  all  over  the  continent  :  A  comedian  named 
Witeig,  belonging  to  the  second  Munich  Theatre,  was 
lately  buried  alive  at  Insprnck.  Sounds  having  been 
heard  arising  from  his  grave,  it  was  opened,  as  well  as 
the  coffin,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  hands  and  face  of 
the  unfortunate  Witeig  were  found  lacerated  and  turn- 
ed on  one  side. 


tear  about  an  inch  in  length  at  the  left  ventriele,  near 
the  point  of  the  organ.  At  the  torn  place  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  appeared  altered,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  tear  took  place  gradually,  and  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  part  of  the  organ.  It  was  tak- 
en from  the  same  scorbutic  patient  whose  stomach  was 
exhibited  at  this  sitting.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
he  had  a  fall  by  which  three  ribs  were  fractured  on 
each  side,  aud  since  that  time  he  was  subject  to  a 
sensation  of  a  suffocation  and  great  heat  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart. 

Softening  of  the  Stomach. — The  same  physician 
exhibited  two  cases  of  this  kind,  in  one  of  which  the 
alteration  was  not  indicated  during  life  by  any  remark- 
able symptom,  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether  this  is 
always  the  effect  of  inflammation ;  the  patient  was,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  scurvy  ;  was  this  disease,  then,  the 
cause  of  the  alteration  which  took  place  in  the  organ?' 


Effect  of  Light  in  Changing  the  Color  or 
Glass. — It  has  been  observed,  that  glass  of  a  pale  col- 
or or  even  colorless  at  first,  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  had  acquired  a  pink  hue,  while  portions  of  the 
same  glass,  not  thus  exposed  to  light,  remained  appar- 
ently unaltered.  This  effect  of  light,  it  is  suggested, 
may  be  made  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  in  correcting 
the  green  tinge,  which  glass  sometimes  has. 


Quackery  And  Death. — It  is  stated  in  the  Roch- 
ester Telegraph,  that  a  child  of  Mr  Grover,  of  Brigh- 
ton, N.  Y.  under  the  treatment  of  the  system  of 
Thompson,  has  been  killed  by  strong  decoctions  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  by  steaming. 


Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine. — An  edition  of  this 
work,  highly  recommended  by  some  of  our  prudent  ma- 
trons, has  lately  been  published  in  this  city  under  the 
revision  of  Dr  John  G.  Coffin. 


Exposure  of  Iron  to  Air  in    High   Regions. — In 

one  of  the  excursions  made  by  M.  Zumstein  and  others 
to  the  summit  of  Monta  Fiosa,  an  iron  cross  was  fixed 
upon  it  and  left  there.  This  was  in  August,  1820.  In 
August,  1821,  M.  Zumstein  again  ascended  the  moun- 
tain, and  at  great  risk  reached  the  summit  and  the 
cross.  The  latter  was  found  not  at  all  rusted,  but  had 
acquired  the  color  of  bronze.  The  height  attained,  by 
calculation,  was  14,086  feet. 


Stomach  Pierced  by  a  Pin. — M.  Ferrus  exhibited, 
at  the  sitting  of  the  27(h  of.  June,  a  stomach,  on  the 
great  curvature  of  which,  near  the  pylorus,  was  found 
a  pin  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  point  of  which  came  out 
across  the  external  coat  of  (he  viscus.  Nothing  had 
occurred  during  life  to  cause  any  suspicion  of  the  pre- 
sence of  this  extraneous  body,  which  appeared,  howe- 
ver, to  have  been  making  its  way  for  some  time  through 
the  parieties  of  the  organ,  and  to  have  penetrated  to- 
wards the  superior  part  of  the  oesophagus. 


A  Torn  Heart. — M.  Ferrus  also  presented  a  heart, 
exhibiting  on  its  surface   some   scorbutic  spots,  and  a 


Native  Gold — has  been  found  in  the  states  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  December  9;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns 
December  3d. — Elizabeth  Burch,  45;  Child  of  Samu- 
el Nunn  ;  Sarah  Whittemore,  74.  4th. — William  Aus- 
tin ;  James  Scott,  44  ;  Caroline  Macomber  14  days; 
Child  of  James  K.  Jenney.  5th. — James  J.  Allen,  9  ; 
Saiah  Hawes  Capen,  13  mo;  Mehitabel  Round,  59. 
6th.— Sally  Watten,  b8;  Elizabeth  Lewis.  7th— Jane 
Hagua,  12;  Emeline  C.  Pickett,  6  mo  ;  George  C.  Mc 
Donnell,  4;  Jane  Merry,  26  ;  Mary  Jackson,  90:  Ches- 
ter Nye,  about  40;  Mary  Ann  McDonnal,  2  1-3  ;  Ma- 
ry Acauiter.  8th. — George  W.  Bird,  1  ;  Sarah  Sellon, 
1*0  ;  Child  of  Zera  Mansfield,  2  days;  Child  of  Jabez 
Fisher,  3.  9th.— Child  of  Cathsrine  Corren,  2  ;  Bet- 
sey Savels,  47. 

Poisoned,  1 — SiiUborn,^— Inflammation  of  the  Bow- 
els, 2 — Delirium  Vigilans,  1 — Consumption,  4 — Typhus 
Fever,  1 — Croup,  1 — Decline,  1 — Hooping  Cough,  1  — 
Fits,  1  —  Old  Age,  1 — Drowned.  1 — Dropsy,  1 — Infan- 
tile, 1 — Palsy,  1. — House  of  Industry,  2 — City  Poor,  2. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


DR  ARMSTRONG'S    LECTURES 

•If   THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC-. 

SMALL  POX. 

When  small  pox  arises  from    casual  exposure 
to  contagion,  it  appears,  generally    speaking,  in 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards,  sometimes, 
however,  later,  and  sometimes  earlier.     1  knew 
an  instance  in  a  female  who    was   not   attacked 
by  variola  until  nearly    a  month  after  exposure, 
and  another  instance    in    which    it   occurred    in 
three  days.     When  variola  arises  from    inocula- 
tion, the    system  is    commonly  affected  in  about 
nine  days.     There  is  a  state  in  the  progress   of 
small  pox  called    eruptive    fever,  by    which    is 
meant  the  fever  which    occurs   before    the    ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption,  and  that  fever  usually 
exists  about  three  days,  as  a  precursor  of  the  af- 
fection of  the  skin.     At  this   early    period,  you 
should  be  very  cautious  about  giving  an  opinion 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the    complaint,  espe- 
cially if  small  pox  prevail  in  the    neighborhood. 
If  you  should  be  called  to  a  patient  who    has   a 
hot  skin,  a  quick  pulse,  some    uneasiness    about 
his  stomach,  with  nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting, 
if  the  eyes  be  a  little    redder  than    natural,  the 
tongue  covered  with   a  white    fur,  tne    head  or 
back  uneasy,  you  may  generally   suspect  that  it 
will  turn  out  to  be  small  pox,  but  you  cannot  be 
positive  about  it,  and  therefore  do   not   commit 
yourselves  by  too  unqualified  assertions.     When 
the  eruption  comes  out,  it  appears  first  upon  the 
face,  neck,  trunk,  and  then  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities.     The  eruption   is  generally 
finished  in  about  three  or  four  days  from  its  first 
appearance ;    although    Van  Swieten    mentions 
tbat  he  saw  a  case  in  which    the    eruption    was 
not  finished  till  from  six  to   seven   days.     That, 
however,  depends  very  much    upon    the    treat- 
ment, for  if  a  patient  be  kept   hot,  the    eruption 
will  continue  to  come  out  for  a  longer  time  than 
if  he  be  kept  cool  from  the  commencement. 

The  pathology  of  the  old  authors  was  exter- 
nal or  symptomatic  merely,  and  we  accordingly 
find,  in  all  the  nosological  systems,  that  small 
pox  has  hitherto  been  divided  into  two  great 
leading  varieties,  the  one  called  the  confluent, 
the  other  the  distinct,  this  division  being  simply 
founded  upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruptions. 
-When  the  eruptions  are  so  far  from  each  other 
that  they  do  not  touch  and  coalesce,  then  it  is 
called  the  distinct  small  pox  ;  but  when  the  erup- 
tions run  into  each  other  and  coalesce,  then  it  is 
called  the  confluent  small  pox.  But  if  a  modern 
pathologist,  unacquainted  with  the  established 
technicalities,  were  to  write  upon  the  subject, 
he  would  found  the  distinctions,  not  upon  the 
external  signs,  but  principally  upon  the  internal 
pathology,  which  is  the  most  important.  As, 
however,  the  terms  distinct  and  confluent  small 
pox  are  among  our  medical  fixtures,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  employ  them,  and  explain  under  them 
the  internal  pathology  of  smai!  pox. 
Distinct  Small  Pox. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  distinct  smafl  pox, 
the  one  of  longer  duration  than  the  other.     The  omista 


first  form  is  designated  by  the  following  symp-lral,  and  when  they  are  lax  you  must  be  upon 
toms :  When  the  eruptive  fever  has  continued  your  guard,  for  it  is  generally  owing  to  some  ir- 
about  three  days,  you    may,  1st,  observe    small   ritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of   the    upper 


red  spots  appear  about  the  face,  followed  by  oth- 
ers upon  the    neck,  trunk,  and   extremities,  and 
these  spots  gradually    increase    in    size.     2.     In 
the  second  place,  each  small   red    spot  becomes 
a  vesicle  in  about  three  days.     3.    That  vesicle, 
distended  with  serum,  has  a  central    depression, 
a  small  indentation  at  the  top,  visible  usually  be- 
tween the  third  and  sixth  day.     If  you  were  to 
press  the  head  of  a  small  pin  on  a  vesicle  raised 
by  a  blister,  it  would  give  you  a  very  good  idea 
of  what  I  mean  by  this  central  depression.     This 
is  invariably  present  in    some    of  the    vesicles, 
and,  I  repeat,  it  appears  from  about  the  third  to 
the  sixth  day  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  body. 
When  the  vesicle  becomes  a    pustule,  then    the 
indentation  is  lost, an  opaque  spot  frequently  oc- 
cupying its  place.     4.    This  vesicle   becomes   a 
pustule  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  days,  being 
then  distended,  not  by  a  serous,  but  by  a   puru- 
lent fluid  ;  the  serum  having  been  absorbed  and 
pus  deposited,  or  the  serum  converted  into  pus. 
At  this  period  the  eruption  has  a  pearly  sort    of 
appearance,  while  each  pustule,  instead  of  hav- 
ing any  central  concavity  or  depression,  is   now 
globular.     5.    There  is  a  red  and    an   elevated 
base  round  every  well  defined    pustule.     Matu- 
ration succeeds  on    the    eighth,  ninth,  or   tenth 
day,  and  then  the  scabbing  or  incrustation  ;    the 
brown  or  dark  scaly  eruption  at  last   falling  off", 
sometimes  leaving  pits.     Many  expedients  have 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  the  pitting, 
but  the  only  plan  is  to  avoid  the  premature  sep- 
aration of  the  scab,  and  that  is  of  some    impor- 
tance to  recollect,  especially  in  a  dandy,  or  hand- 
some female.     (A  laugh.)     In  the    progress    of 
the  eruption,  the  face  swells    first,  because    the 
eruption  is  completed  there    first,  and    then  the 
swelling  of  the  face  subsiding,  the    hands  swell, 
and  after  the  swelling    has    subsided    there,  the 
feet  swell  less  or  more    in  their    turn.     During 
the   progress    of  the    eruption,  an    appearance 
somewhat  approaching  to    that   of  a    variolous 
pustule  is  seen  about  the  mouth    or    fauces,  and 
some  authors  have  said,  that    they    have    found 
pustules  internally,  but  the  structure  of  the  part 
does  not  admit  of  it,  and  they  are  rather  aphthae, 
resembling  pustules.     The  cuticle  is  so  modified 
after  it   reaches    the    lip,  that    it    is,  perhaps,  a 
physical  impossibility^*  at  least  I  have  never  seen 
what  the  Americans  would  call  a  genuine  pustule 
there.     It  is  the  semblance  of  a  pustule  merely, 
even  about  the  mouth  and  fauces.     The  tongue 
is  usually  covered  in  part  with  a  whitish  fur,  as 
the  eruption  proceeds.     When  the  eruption  has 
come  out,  the  fever,  in  the    distinct   small    pox, 
either  entirely    leaves    the    patient,  or   is    very 
much  mitigated  ;    it   remains  in  a  slight  degree, 
for  it  is  not  true,  as  some  systematics  state,  that 
the  fever  invariably   leaves  the  patient  as  soon 
as  the  eruption  comes  out  or  is    finished.     The 
bowels  are  usually  more  constipated  than    natu- 


part  of  the  colon,  or  of  the  lowest   part   of  the 
ileum.     The  older  authors  were  not  in  the  hab- 
it of  qualifying  any  thing   which    they  said,  and 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  or  write  very 
positively  are  apt  to  mislead  those  who   do   not 
observe  with  minuteness.     They  said,  that  sec 
ondary  fever  arising  about  the  period  of  matura- 
tion, was  invariably  the  attendant  of  small  pox  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  necessary  occurrence,  for  I    have 
seen  many  cases  of  distinct  small  pox   rendered 
still  milder  by  a  proper  treatment,  in   which  n» 
secondary  fever  appeared,     It  is  frequently  pres- 
ent, however,  where  the  eruption   is   abundant, 
and  the  causes  which  appear  to  produce    it   are 
the  following  :     1.    The  irritation  in  the  skin  is 
highest   about  the  period  of  maturation,  and  this 
irritation  occasionally  appears    to    contribute  to 
the  rise  of  secondary  fever.     2.   As  the  pustules 
then  subside,  the    absorption    of  the    variolous 
matter    may    probably    be    another   concurring 
cause.     3.    A  third  cause  may  be,  and  often  is, 
the  interruption  to  the  functions  of  the    internal 
mucous  membranes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  skin; 
and  in  that  way  the  secondary  fever  may   arise 
sympathetically,  for  whenever  the   functions    of 
the  skin  are  much   disturbed,  then   the   interns! 
mucous  membranes  are   liable   also   to   become 
disturbed.     4.  A  fourth  cause    is   sometimes  an 
accumulation  of  foeces  or  urine,  or   both.     This 
secondary  fever  appears  to  have  been   the    uni- 
versal attendant  of  small  pox   in   former   times, 
because  the  practitioners  neglected  to  use  aperi- 
ent medicines,  by  which  the  intestines   are   sur- 
charged, and  the  urine  retaiued. 

Now,  there  is  another  variety  of  distinct  small 
pox,  which  has  been  called  the  mitigated,  modi' 
fied,  and  also  the  varioloid  disease,  but  it  is  mere- 
ly a  variety  of  the  distinct  small  pox.  I  believe 
it  to  be  so,  because  the  premonitory  symptoms 
are  the  same  as  attend  the  other  or  first  form  of 
the  distinct'ismall  pox.  2.  The  eruption  comes 
out  likewise  in  the  same  way.  3.  The  eruption 
ha?  the  central  depression.  4.  The  pustule  has 
a  cellular  structure,  which  is  peculiar  to  small 
pox,  the  pustule  being  divided  into  numerous 
!  cells.  5.  In  the  fifth  place,  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt,  it  gives  rise  also  to  small  pox 
under  all  its  modifications.  What  then  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  secondary  form  of  distinct 
small    pox 


*  The  cuticle  has  been  traced  as  far  down  as  the  car- 
diac orifice  of  the  stomach,  by  some  late  French  acat- 


It  is  this  ;  it  stops,  as  it  were,  in 
the  middle  of  its  progress,  on  or  about  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  and  the  pustules  are  generally 
smaller  and  harder.  The  reason,  1  believe,  why 
this  form  of  variola  has  not  been  noticed  as  a 
milder  epidemic  variety,  is  partly  this,  that  men 
have  not  examined  cases  sufficiently  for  them- 
selves, but  have  given  too  much  ciedit  to  Cul- 
len,  the  false  prophet  in  the  modern  medical 
world.  Sydenham  does  nottappear  to  have  met 
with  this  form  of  small  pox,  and,  as  Cullen  cop- 
ied his  descriptions  from  Sydenham,  of  course  it 
does  not  afford  a  part  of  that  nosology,  in  which 
some  look  for  every  thing,  forgetting  to  peruse 
J  the  volume  of  nature. 
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This  modified  variola  has  been  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  influence  of  vaccinia,  or  cow  pox  merely. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  deny  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  vaccinia  ;  but  I  do  mean  to  deny,  that 
it  is  the  sole  cause  of  producing  this  modified  or 
milder  form  of  the  disease  ;  and  1  deny  it,  be- 
cause I  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  mitigat- 
ed or  modified  small  pox,  or  variolous  disease, 
arise  in  children  who  had  never  been  vaccinated 
at  all.  Three  children  came  under  my  obser- 
vation who  were  inoculated  with  small  pox  mat- 
ter; in  one  of  these  eruption  stopped  on  the 
fourth  day;  in  the  second  it  stopped  on  the  sixth 
day  ;  and  in  the  third  it  stopped  suddenly  on  the 


ther,  and  stuffed.  The  leg  piece  is  to  be  made 
longer  and  larger  than  the  leg,  and  as  its  con- 
cavity cannot  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  this  part  of  the 
limb  is  to  be  slung  in  the  splint,  by  means  of 
strips  of  cloth,  or  leather,  which  pass  across  it 
and  hang  loosely  into  its  concavity,  being  at- 
tached to  one  side  of  the  splint  by  tacks,  and 
on  the  other  by  hooks  or  buckles,  which  will 
admit  of  their  being  tightened  or  loosened,  as 
may  be  necessary,  without  disturbing  the  iimb. 
The  circumference  of  the  thigh  piece  is  to  be  a 
little  less  at  the  inferior  than  at  the  superior  ex- 
tremity, to  adapt  it  to  the  tapering  shape  of  the 


eighth  day,  when   it    was    apparently    assuming!  limb.     A  strap,  passing  from  the  upper  extremi- 


the  confluent  character.  I  could  adduce  many 
cases  of  the  same  kind,  some  arising  from  inocu- 
lation, others  from  casual  infection,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  any  influence  of  vaccinia.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  second  and  a  milder  form  of  distinct 
small  pox,  which  Cullen  and  his  followers  have 
not  described.  An  important  question  now  arises, 
does  vaccinia  really  mitigate  small  pox?  I 
have  made  many  minute  inquiries  on  this  point, 
and  they  have,  at  least,  led  me  to  believe  that 
it  does  modify,  or  rather  mitigate,  subsequent  at- 
tacks of  small  pox.  People,  however,  have 
gone  so  far  as  t©  say,  that  it  does  so  invariably  ; 
but,  speaking  from  the  facts  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  1  should  say,  that  I  have, 
seen  some  children  affected  with  small  pox, 
most  severely,  who  have  undergone  the  opera- 
tion of  vaccination;  and  lam  afraid  that  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  has  not  always  been  told 
respecting  the  character  of  all  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  after  vaccination,  which  notwith- 
standing is,  in  many  cases,  a  complete  preven- 
tive of  small  pox,  where  it  is  properly  performed. 
(To  be  continued.} 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  SPLINT  FOR  FRACTURES 
OF  THE  FEMUR. 
By  N.  Smith,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Surg.  &c.  in  Yale  Coll. 
The  apparatus  which  I  have  used  for  several 
years  past  was  designed  to  answer  the  general 
indications,  and  was  the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  generally,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  thigh.  It  consists  of  two  thin  broad 
pieces  of  wood*  so  warped  as  that  the  concavi- 
ty of  one  shall  correspond  to  the  convexity  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  thigh,  and  (he  other  to 
that  of  the  leg.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
thigh  piece  and  the  upper  extremity  of*  that  of 
the  leg,  are  joined  together.  This  is  dene  by 
paring  out  the  margin  of  each  of  them,  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  make  them  deeply  concave. 
The  projecting  corners  of  the  extremities,  which 
are  thus  produced,  are  applied  to  each  other, 
so  that  those  of  the  thigh  piece  *  mbrace  and 
overlap  those  of  the  leg  piece,  anu  each  pair 
being  fastened  together  by  a  pin,  performing 
the  office  of  a  pivot,  a  perfect  hinge  is  produc- 
ed, which  admits  of  no  other  motion  but  flexion 
and  extension.  The  superior  margin  of  the 
thigh  piece  is  then  pared  away,  so  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  against  which  its 
circumference  rests.  Where  it  presses  upon  the 
pubis  and  the  tuber  of  the  ischium,  as  it  may  be 
made  to  do,  it  should  be  bordered  with  soft  lea- 

*  Bass  is  that  which  I  have  employed,  as  being  more 
flexible,  and  less  liable  to  split  than  almo3t  any  other. 


ty  of  the  thig;h  piece,  10  the  lower  extremity  ol 
that  of  the  leg,  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  fix  it 
at  any  angle  that  he  pleases. 

In  applying  it,  there  may  be  laid  along  under 
the  whole  splint  bands  of  firm  cloth,  long  enough 
to  embrace  the  splint  and  the  limb.  A  broad 
linen  cloth  may  be  laid  in  the  thigh  piece.  The 
limb  is  then  to  be  carefully  laid  in  the  splint,  the 
size  of  the  one  having  been  adapted  to  that  of 
the  other  by.  measuring  the  sound  limb  ;  the 
linen  cloth  may  be  folded  over  the  limb,  and  the 
wrhole  splint  then  secured  to  it  by  overlapping 
and  pinning  the  bands  along  its  whole  length 
from  the  hip  to  the  ancle.  As  the  pieces  of  the 
splint  are  flexible,  they  will  be  made  by  the 
bands  to  embrace  the  limb  firmly  enough,  al- 
though they  may  not  have  beeu  precisely  adapt- 
ed in  size.  In  most  instances,  in  which  the 
limb  has  been  thus  dressed,  almost  every  source 
of  irritation  being  avoided,  and  the  attitude  na- 
tural and  easy  to  the  muscles,  I  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  use  permanent  extension.  1  am 
confident  that  the  necessity  for  its  use  is  often  oc- 
casioned by  the  apparatus  itself  which  is  employ  • 
ed  to  effect  it.  Where,  however,  the  fracture 
is  very  oblique,  and  the  muscles  are  disposed  to 
contract  and  shorten  the  limb,  I  have  employed 
a  mode  of  extension,  which  can  be  graduated  to 
any  degree  of  force,  and  which  may  always  be 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  thigh 
bone.  It  is  accomplished  by  lacing  a  soft  band 
of  leather  round  the  leg,  just  below  the  knee, 
and  to  this  attaching  a  cord,  which  is  carried  in 
the  direction  of  the  bone  over  a  pullyin  a  stand 
nailed  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  which  may  be 
lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure.  To  the  end  of 
the  cord  is  attached  a  weight,  equal  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  The  weight  of  the  body 
makes  the  counter-extension,  which  may  be  in- 
creased if  necessary,  by  raising  a  little  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive  that,  by  this 
apparatus,  all  the  indications  are  intended  to  be 
answered.  The  limb  may  be  placed  at  any  an- 
gle, which  the  muscles  may  require,  without  at 
all  disturbing  the  fracture.  It  is  completely  pro- 
tected from  hurtful  pressure,  as  it  rests  upon 
the  whole  surface  of  its  semi-circumference,  aud 
as  it  is  no  where  girt  by  bandages,  being  pro- 
tected from  their  unequal  pressure  by  the  splint, 
suffering  tbem  to  touch  it  only  on  its  upper  sur- 
face. Along  the  angles  of  the  splint  and  band- 
age, there  is  no  pressure  at  all,  so  that  the  blood 
returns  with  perfect  freedom.  The  weight  of 
the  leg  being  perfectly  commanded  by  the  low- 
er piece,  and  the  limb  fixed  in  any  position,  its 
control  over  the  fractured  extremities  is  com- 
pletely obviated.     The  splint   being   light,  and 


the  whole  of  it  attached  to  the  limb,  and  the 
support  being  the  splint  itself,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  whole  limb  at  once,  or  in 
transferring  the  patient  from  one  bed  to  another. 
I-he  bandages  may  be  at  any  time  relaxed  with- 
out the  least  danger  of  disturbing  the  fracture, 
ihey  being  only  necessary  to  secure  the  limb 
when  it  or  the  body  moves.  It  is  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed,  as  one  of  the  excellencies  of  this 
method,  that  the  weight  of  the  limb  itself,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  hollow  spiint  in  which  it  is  lodg- 
ed, constitute  all  the  force,  which,  under  ordina- 
ry circumstances,  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  re- 
duction. It  is  particularly  adapted  to  compound 
fractures,  which  may  be  examined  and  dressed 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  limb,  and 
even  though  the  wound  be  on  the  trader  sur- 
face, by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  splint  op- 
posite to  it.  The  few  words  which  are  necessa- 
ry to  describe  this  spiint,  are  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  simplicity,  almost  any  person  can 
construct  it  in  a  very  short  time.  The  objections 
of  complication  and'  expense,  therefore,  which 
prevent  the  general  use  of  some  others  cannot 
be  made  to  this,  i  do  not,  however  roly  solely 
upon  the  theoretical  principles  which  indicate 
its  use.  Its  present  form  is  the  result  of  twenty 
years  extens.ve  experience  in  the  employment 
of  some  modification  of  il,  and  1  have  never  seen 
sufficient  reason  to  induce  me  to  abandon  it  for 
any  other. — -Amer.  Med.  Review. 


SEMEIOLOGY  OF  THE  TONGUE. 
Is  the  state  of  the  Tongue  a  faithful  index  of 
that  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines  ? — A  young  phy- 
sician of  Gentilly,  M.  Reignere,  has,  in  his  inau- 
gural thes.s,  undertaken  to  prove  that  it  is  not. 
According  to  him,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  com- 
plete want  of  relation  between  them  ;  a  complete 
discordance  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
greatest  harmony  has  been  supposed  to  exist. 
"  At  ail  times,"  says  Broussais,  "  when  the  edg- 
es of  the  tongue,  and  especially  the  point,  are 
red,  the  stomach  is  laboring  under  a  certain  de- 
gree of  inflammation."  This  aphorism  M.  R. 
has  attempted  to  combat,  and,  by  the  facts  ad- 
duced, he  thinks  he  has  fully  established, —  I. 
That  the  stomach  may  be  in  the  most  perfect 
health  when  the  tongue  is  red,  dry,  or  fuliginous. 
2.  That  the  tongue  may  preserve  its  ordinary 
appearance  during  the  existence  of  a  very  se- 
vere gastritis.  3.  That  very  frequently,  when 
the  tongue  and  stomach  present  very  simultane- 
ously traces  of  inflammation,  there  is  such  dis- 
proportion in  their  intensity  that  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  the  one  can  be  the  effect  of  the 
other.  The  error  of  generalising  this  idea  must 
be  avoided  ;  and  we  must  not  suppose,  that  be- 
cause the  state  of  the  tongue  does  not  always 
correspond  to  that  of  the  stomach,  that  it  never 
does  so. — Gazette  de  Sante.  April  25. 


COSTIVENESS. 
Torpor  of  the  bowels  is  a  common  disorder,  and  of- 
ten depends  upon  a  deficit  ncy  of  bile,  which  is  evinced 
by  the  stools  :  but  more  frequently  it  is  unconnected 
with  this  cause,  and  arises  from  sedentary  habits,  night 
watching,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  from  neglecting  to  form 
a  habit  of  inviting  evacuations  at  st ated  periods.  The 
tone  of  the  intestines  by  these  means  becomes  dimi- 
nished, and  their  peristaltic  action  so  much  enfeebled 
as  not  to  be  able  to  overcame  the  opposing  contractiom 
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»f  the  sphincter,  which  allows  small  evacuations  only 
to  be  passed,  and  these  frequently  so  compressed  as  to 
cause  the  idea  of  stricture  or  some  organic  impediment 
in  the  intestines ;  many  cases  have  been  erroneously 
treated  as  depending  on  this  cause,  which  immediate- 
ly and  entirely  yielded  when  the  contents  of  the  bow- 
els were  dislodged,  and  their  tone  restored  by  proper 
diet  and  exercise.  Costiveness  is  denoted  by  a  sense 
of  fulness  in  the  bowels,  and  by  the  evacuations  being 
small  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  aliment  taken  in- 
to the  stomach.  'I  his  habit  of  body  is  generally  at- 
tended with  headach,  dizziness,  disagreeable  taste  in 
the  mouth,  bad  breath,  want  of  appetite,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  frequently  spasmodic  attacks  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  'lhese  symptoms,  when  they  de- 
pend upon  an  inactive  state  of  the  bowels,  readily 
yield  to  the  warm  bath  used  once  or  twice  a  week, 
warm  resinous  purgatives,  assisted  by  castor  oil,  and 
the  moderate  use  of  animal  food  twice  a  day,  with  re- 
gular exercise  in  the  open  air.  After  the  intestines 
have  been  thoroughly  unloaded,  the  patient  should  en- 
deavor to  procure  daily  and  sufficient  relief,  by  institut- 
ing a  habit  of  inviting  evacuations  at  a  certain  time  in 
the  morning,  and  that  once  established,  ought  not  to 
be  interrupted,  or  deferred  beyond  the  regular  and  stat- 
ed period. 

Torpor  of  the  bowels  is  sometimes  a  consequence  of 
defective  biliary  secretions.  But  that  the  liver  is  al- 
ways in  fault,  in  complaints  which  arise  from  this 
cause,  and  that  such  complaints  are  only  to  be  remedi- 
ed by  medicine,  are  mistaken  opinions,  and  too  often 
adopted  without  sufficient  examination  ;  under  these 
impressions,  which  in  numerous  instances  accord  with 
the  patients1  wishes  of  animal  indulgences,  they  take 
their  daily  potions,  also  their  dainty  dishes  and  favor- 
ite drinks,  vainly  depending  upon  a  farrago  of  drugs  to 
remove  disorders  which  were  created,  in  the  first  place, 
and  afterwards  kept  up,  by  habits  of  voluptuousness,  or 
intemperance.  Independently  of  errors  of  diets  or  of 
drinks,  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  a  variable  atmos- 
phere, greatly  influence  the  condition  and  functions  of 
the  organs  of  digestion.  Many  who  are  subject  to  de- 
pressed spirits  have  recourse  to  wine,  or  what  is  worse, 
to  spirituous  liquors,  in  order  to  raise  them.  No  lan- 
guage can  be  too  strong  in  which  to  paint  the  evil  ten- 
tendency  of  such  pract  ice  in  its  proper  colors.  The 
momentary  relief  which  is  obtained,  is  much  too  dearly- 
bought  by  the  greater  languor  which  succeeds;  and 
the  custom  of  increasing  the  quantity  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  effect,  ruins  the  health,  and  induces  the  worst 
.diseases  and  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence. 


power  of  motion  or  mobility,  and  the  nervous  fibre  of 
this  part,  has  the  power  of  feeling  or  sensibility.  And 
if  the  muscular  fibre  developes  its  peculiar  power  when 
irritated,  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  irritability  ,■  and  if, 
when  the  nervous  fibre  is  irritated,  it  developes  its  pecu- 
■<• '  ,>  >  V'"-,  Lilts  i  s  >  .)  >       sesses  the  Jaculty  of  irritahily. 

Thus  it  appears  that  sensibility  is  a  power  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  nerves  ;  and  irritability  a  faculty,  and  com- 
mon to  the  nervous  and  muscular  fibre. 

For  the  purpose  of  proving  and  illustrating  this  doc- 
trine, we  shall,  in  future  numbers,  give  a  comparative 
view  of  the  philosophy  of  motion  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world. 


THE  INTELLIGENCER. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  little  orb   of  ours,  the 

chief  business    of   which  has  been  to  reflect    upon  the 

medical  world  all  the  light  she  could  gather  from  the 


The  encephalon  is  the  grand  reservoir  of  this 
power,  and  the  nerves  are  the  conductors  of  it. 
lhese  cords  appear,  from  the  experiments  of 
Magendie,  to  convey  a  fluid  very  analogous  to 
that  of  electricity,  and  it  appears  that  their  con- 
ducting power  is  greater  toward  their  surface 
than  in  their  centre.  The  following-experiment 
proves  that  the  electric  fluid  exercises  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  various  organs.  Place  the  organs  of  taste 
and  of  sight  within  the  reach  of  an  electric  con- 
ductor, and  sensations  will  be  produced  analo- 
gous to  that  naturally  produced  by  these  parts. 
The  eye  will  see  luminous  sparks,  and  the 
tongue  will  convey  the  sensation  of  taste  ;  but 
that  which  appears  to  establish  an  identity  be- 
tween the  electric  and  nervous  fluids  is,  that  the 
former  can  be  made  a  substitute  for  the  latter, 
as  is  seen  in  cases  of  asphyxy.  The  experiment 
of  Wilson  is  weli  known,  and  other  experiments 


suns,  moons  and  stars   which   are    moving   so    thickly 

around  her,  should  deviate  somewhat  from  her  lunary  j  have  been  more   recently  made    which    confirm 


IRRITABILITY  AND    SENSIBILITY. NO.  I. 

Few  terms  are  so  generally  used  by  medical  men 
without  distinct  ideas  of  their  precise  signification,  as 
those  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  and  we  propose  to  ex- 
plaiu,  in  a  short  series  of  numbers,  their  true  meaning, 
as  understood  by  the  most  accurate  physiologists. 

It  is  said  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  which  is  desti- 
tute of  sensibility.  As  far  as  every  part  of  the  body  is 
supplied  with  nerves,  it  indubitably  possesses  sensibili- 
ty ;  but,  independently  of  the  nerves,  no  part  of  the 
body  is  endowed  with  this  power. 

A  muscle  is  not  of  itself  sensible  of  the  impression  of 
an  external  object,  although  it  be  excited  by  it  to  mo- 
tion. The  muscular  is  interwoven  with  the  nervous 
fibre,  and  when  an  irritating  object  is  presented  to  any 
part  of  the  living  body,  it  produces  two  distinct  effects  ; 
▼iz.  the  sense  of  pain,  and  muscular  contractions.  Now 
the  muscular  fibre  of  the  part  acted  on  possesses  thej 


character,  and  throw  more  rays  of  her  own  creating, 
i  he  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  we  intend  to  profit 
by  it.  U*.i  reflection,  we  find  so  many  medical  subjects 
which  have  been  emancipated,  within  a  few  years, 
from  almost  total  darkness,  still  indistinctly  understood 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  profession, — we  find  so  ma- 
ny new  instruments  recently  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating1  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases — so 
many  new  remedies  for  the  relief  of  diseases  which 
have  been  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  and 
so  many  distinct  notions  of  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  mind  and  body  of  man,  where,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  all  was  confusion,  or  worse  than  confusion-^-tbat 
we  have  determined  to  communicate  from  our  own 
pen,  and  with  more  freedom  than  we  have  formerly 
done,  that  medical  information  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  convey  by  means  of  extracts  and  abridgments. 
Not  that  we  would  relinquish  extracts  altogether, — 
God  forbid  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  lay  aside 
the  scissors,  the  great  comfort  and  aid-de-camp  of  the 
Editor.  But  we  hope  our  subscribers  will  excuse  us 
for  protracting  more  than  usual  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  our  columns,  when  they  know  our  reasons  are 
such  as  we  have  here  described  them. 


ACUPUNCTURE. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ACTION  OF 
ACUPUNCTURE. 

Are  the  therapeutic  phenomena  produced  by 
acupuncture  attributable  to  the  existence  of  an 
electric  current,  or  are  they  only  the  rt  suits  of 
a  degree  of  counter  irritation  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  the  needle  ?  The  solution  of 
the  first  question  requires  that  we  should  enter 
a  little  or.  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of 
electricity. 

It  is  thought  that  electricity,  or  a  fluid  analo- 
gous to  it,  exercises  an  important  influence  on 
organized  bodies.     Two  celebrated  physiologists 


the  opinions  of  that  physiologist.  The  nerves 
passing  to  the  stomach  have  been  divided,  the 
extremities  of  the  divided  nerves  being  kept  Id 
contact,  digestion  continued,  but  when  they 
wave  separated  digestion  ceased. 

These  experiments,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
which  might  be  cited,  appear  to  authorize  the 
opinion,  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  identical  with 
the  electric  ;  but  does  that  explain  the  phenom- 
ena of  acupuncture  ?  Does  this  fluid  escape  by 
the  metallic  needle  ? 

The  following  experiments,  which  have  been 
made  with  great  care,  and  which  may  be  easily- 
repeated  by  any  physician,  prove  that  the  nee- 
dies  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  tissues  of 
the  body  do  not  disengage  any  electric  fluid,  or 
at  least  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  delicate 
galvanometre  of  Schweigger.  Implant  a  needle 
of  gold,  silver,  or  piatina  into  the  carotid  artery 
of  a  dog  ;  implant  another  made  of  one  of  these 
metals  into  the  jugular  vein  ;  connect  them  by 
some  electric  conductor,and  attach  to  this  con- 
ductor a  magnetic  needle,  and  it  will  not  show 
the  least  deviation.  The  needles  are  directed 
to  be  placed  in  these  points  because  physiolo- 
gists have  supposed  that  the  galvanic,  or  elec- 
tric current,  is  found  in  excess  in  the  arterial  cir- 
culation, if  it  be  objected  to  this  experiment, 
that  the  two  structures  into  which  the  needles 
were  inserted  have  not  an  equal  conductive  pow- 
er, such  objection  cannot  be  made  against  the 
following,  which  was  made  at  St  Louis,  on  a 
rabbit,  and  afterwards  repeated  on  a  dog. — Two 
needles,  made  of  a  metal  not  oxydable,  or  at 
least  supposed  not  to  be  so,  werf  inserted  into 
the  spinal  marrow  of  a  rabbit,  and  a  communi- 
cation made  between  them  by  an  electric  con- 
ductor, but  the  magnetic  needle  remained  im- 
moveable. The  same  experiments  were  repeat- 
ed with  needles  made  of  oxydable  metals,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  magnetic  needle  was  influenc- 
ed in  a  decided  manner,  which    shows    that  the 


have  shown,  by  the  u.ost  delicate  and  ingenious 

experiments,  that  contractility  is  entirely  owing!  phenomena  of  the  deviation  of  the  needle  is  pro 

to  electricity 


By  placing  under  a  microscope 
eotne  muscular  fibres,  and  causing  a  current  oi 
electricity  to  pass  through  them,  it  was  observed 
that  the  fibres  displayed  an  undulatory  motion, 
and  contracted  at  different  aDgles.  The  nervous 
system  forms  a  complete  circle,  pervaded  by  an 
imperceptible  fluid,  the  exact  nature  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  it  be  named 
nervous^  galvanic,  electric,  or  electro-magnetic. 


duced  only  by  the  oxydization  of  the  needles. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  the  needle 
disengages,  or  conducts  away,  any  electric  fluid 
from  the  tissue. into  which  it  is  inserted.  The 
only  phenomena  observable  consequent  on  its 
introduction,  is  a  reddish  areola  about  the  part  ; 
an  oscillatory  contraction  of  the  muscles,  accom- 
panied by  a  pain  more  or. less  severe.  It  was 
observed  in  one  case,  and  only   one,   that   after 
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the  needle  had  been  introduced  into  the  thigh 
of  a  patient,  at  La  Fitie,  about  ten  minutes,  at 
the  time  when  the  areola  began  to  form,  that 
when  the  needle  was  touched  by  another  per- 
son a  slight  shock,  similar  to  that  communicated 
by  the  voltaic  pile,  was  felt.  If  it  was  touched 
too  frequently,  the  power  of  giving  this  shock 
was  destroyed,  but  it  recovered  the  power  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  This  is  a  solitary 
case,  nothing  parallel  to  it  has  been  observed, 
although  the  attention  has  been  particularly  di- 
rected to  it. 

But  if  the  means  usually  employed  has  failed 
to  detect  the  existence  of  an  electric  current, 
can  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  acupuncture 
be  attributed  to  the  oxydization  of  the  metal  ? 
This  has  been  the  current  opinion  of  late,  but 
which  it  appears  easy  to  refute.  If  they  were 
attributable  to  oxydization,  they  would  only  be 
present  when  needles  were  introduced  capable 
of  becoming  oxydized,  but  similar  phenomena 
are  produced  when  needles  not  oxydable  are 
used.  It  is  known  that  the  Chinese  use  only 
gold  needles,  and  what  wonders  have  they  not 
wrought  by  acupuncture  ! 

Acupuncture,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be 
merely  a  mode  of  producing  a  certain  degree  of 
excitement  in  a  part,  which  modifies  the  excess 
of  sensibility  by  changing  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  nerves;  and  that  in  all  cases  acts  as  a  revul- 
sif,  or  a  counter  irritant,  in  removing  the  local 
pain.  Many  observations,  founded  on  facts,  ap- 
pear to  favor  this  opinion. 

1.  The  impossibility  of  explaining  the  thera- 
peutical phenomena  by  the  existence  of  an  elec- 
tric, galvanic,  electro  magnetic  current,  or  by 
oxydation. 

2.  The  needle,  as  it  passes  through  the  ner- 
vous and  vascular  net-work  of  the  skin,  produces 
pain  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — that  cannot 
be  denied.  This  pain  is  succeeded  by  an  areo- 
la of  inflammation. 

3.  M.  Pelletan  has  observed,  that  when  the; 
parts  pricked  give  much  pain,  the  efficacy  ofj 
acupuncture  is  more  prompt  and  decided. 

4.  That  by  it,  the  needles  act  as  blisters,  andj 
other  counter    irritants;    when   introduced    for 
several  days  in  succession    for    the    removal    of 
certain  rheumatic  or  other  [rains,  they  must  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  blisters. 

5.  From  the  observations  made  at  La  Pitie, 
that  acupuncture  is  a  very  potent  remedy  for 
such  neuralgies,  rheumatisms,  and  other  affec- 
tions as  have  an  erratic  character. 

6.  That  acupuncture  does  not  succeed  in  re- 
moving such  affections  as  are  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  general  excitement. 

7.  That  in  the  greatest  number  of  chronic  ir- 
ritations, the  introduction  of  the  needle  will  suc- 
ceed when  that  irritation  is  not  attended  with 
any  serious  injury  of  the  organ. 

8.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  revulsion  of 
acupuncture  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  a  ro- 
bust individual,  or  if  the  organ  on  which  it  is 
employed  forms  an  important  part  of  the  animal 
economy,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  and  stomach. 

9.  It  has  been  also  observed,  that  when  the 
pains,  or  neuralgies,  extend  over  a  great  sur- 
face, acupuncture  has  no  influence  ;  and  that  it 
produces,  sometimes,  nervous  symptoms,  when 
the  patients  on  whom  it  has  been  used  ha\e 
been  ?ery  irritable 


Such  are  the  ingenious  investigations  of  an  in- 
telligent French  physician  on  the  modus  operandi 
of  acupuncture  ;  it  is  the  best  attempt  at  an  ex- 
planation that  we  have  hitherto  met  with.  A  good 
humored  friend  of  oursr  who  practised  formerly  in 
the  country,  performed  divers  cures  of  chronic 
neuralgies  by  acupuncture,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  the  old  women  in  the  neighborhood.  To 
the  numerous  inquiries  daily  made,  "  how  can 
these  things  be  ?"  he  gave  the  following  laconic 
answer,  "  that  it  all  happened  by  letting  out  the 
wind."  This  explanation  gave  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and  perhaps  we  may  adopt  it  with  as  much 
propriety  as  any  other  which  has  yet  been  offered. 


VARIETIES. 


Quackery,  again'.— Died,  in  Newport,  N.  H.  29lh 
ult.  Charles  Mason  Thatcher,  son  of  Elias  Thatcher, 
aged  12. — The  death  of  this  promising  child  affords  an- 
other instance  of  the  fatal  effects  attending  the  horrid 
system  of  quackery  which  is  practised  and  counte- 
nanced by  the  ignorant  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  deceased  was  attacked  with  the  prevailing  epide- 
mic, and  attended  through  the  first  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease by  Dr  Boyd,  who  considered  the  case,  although  an 
obstinate  one,  as  by  no  means  desperate.  From  the  re- 
presentations of  some  friends  of  the  family,  they  were 
induced  to  employ  a  quack  by  the  name  of  Holman, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  prowling  about  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town.  He  commenced  operations  by  steam- 
ing, and  administering  red  pepper  and  lobelia,  at  a  time 
when  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  and  this  horrid  pre- 
scription was  forced  down  the  child's  throat,  notwith- 
standing its  entreaties  and  cries  that  he  would  desist. 
The  boy  repeatedly  begged  of  his  mother  to  take  him 
out  of  the  monster's  hands,  but  he  begged  in  vain:  the 
course  was  persisted  in  until  the  third  day,  when  the 
child  died.  We  canuot  find  words  to  express  our  ab- 
horrence of  the  villainous  transaction,  and  we  consider 
those  persons  who  are  countenancing  and  abetting  this 
system  of  wicked  empiricism,  as  little  less  culpable 
than  the  scoundrel  who  administers  the  fatal  prepara- 
tion, without  a  pretension  to  science,  or  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  delicate  system  with  which  he  is 
tampering. — Newport  Special vr. 


ly  made  with  the  plants  of  the  kidney  hean  [phasco- 
lus  vulgaris]  and  a  comparison  was  always  made  with 
a  plant  watered  with  spring  water. 

Curious  Change  in  the  Color  of  Oxides  of  Co- 
balt and  Zinc. — It  has  been  observed,  that  when  a 
mixed  solution  of  zinc  and  pobalt  is  precipitated,  so 
as  to  fumith  a  mixture  of  the  oxides,  and  this  mixture 
be  well  washed  and  dried,  it  forms  a  while  powder, 
which,  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  loses  its  white  and 
assumes  a  beautiful  green  color,  though  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  does  not  amount  to  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole 
mixture.  When  well  prepared,  thi3  compound  may 
become  a  valuable  pigment. 

Small-Pox. — M.  Caster  has  proved,  from  observa- 
tions during  the  last  forty  years,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period  this  disease  destroyed  in 
Prussia  10,000  children  in  100,000,  while  at  present 
the  mortality  in  the  same  number  is  only  333.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  to  encourage  vaccination,  had  it  first 
tried  on  his  own  son.  Leuis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 
recommended  inoculation  in  the  same  manner,  by  re- 
ceiving it  themselves,  on  its  first  introduction  in  France. 

University  of  Edinburgh. — The  Professors  have 
come  to  a  determination  that  henceforth  no  candidate 
shall  be  admitted  for  examination  for  the  degree  of  M. 
D.  unless  he  has  studied  four  years  in  college,  instead 
of  three,  as  formerly  ;  and  that  during  that  time,  he 
must  attend  to  three  new  branches  of  medical  science 
in  addition  to  the  nine  hitherto  taught,  on  all  of  which 
he  must  be  examined,  prior  to  graduation. 


Petrified  Wood — (wood  changed  to  stone.)  An 
excessive  drought,  in  1800,  displayed  to  view,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  Mississippi  river  near  Natchez,  a  flat  of 
more  than  100  paces,  which  was  never  before  visible  to 
human  eyes.  On  this  flat  were  to  be  seen  trunks  of 
trees  in  a  complete  state  of  petrification,  bearing  no 
marks  of  timber  but  the  form.  On  the  same  flat  lie 
thousands  of  bodies  of  all  sizes,  from  the  bulk  of  wal- 
nuts to  that  of  large  pots,  which  have  the  appearauce 
of  stone.  Petrified  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  are  of- 
ten found  in  other  states. 


Dumbness  Cured  by  Steam. — Between  two  and: 
three  months  ago,  a  young  girl,  who  belongs  to  a  re 
spectable  family  in  Edinburgh,  lost  her  voice  and  be- 
came completely  dumb  in  consequence  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  The  most  eminent  of  the  faculty 
there  declared  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  her. 
Her  friends  resolved  that  she  should  take  the  advice  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  about  a, mouth  ago  she  embark- 
ed on  board  the  Edinburgh  Castle  steam  packet  for 
that  purpose.  The  machinery  of  the  engine  became 
deranged  on  her  way,  and  an  alarm  was  spread  among 
some  of  the  female  passengers  that  the  boiler  was  about 
to  burst.  The  fright  of  the  poor  girl  was  so  great  as  to 
have  a  powerful  effect  upon  her  disorder.  She  cried 
aloud,  and  suddenly  recovered  the  use  of  her  tongue, 
which  she  exercised  sufficiently  until  her  return  home, 
no  doubt  under  the  apprehension,  that  if  she  did  not, 
there  might  be  danger  of  a  relapse. 


Action  of  Poisons  upojv  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom.— A  very  interesting  memoir,  by  M.  F.  Marcet,  on 
the  action  of  poisons  upon  vegetable  life,  has  been  read 
to  the  Societe  de  Phisique  et  d'Hisloire  Naturelle  of 
Geneva.  The  object  of  the  author  in  the  experiments 
he  instituted  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the 
action  of  those  poisons  which  act  on  animals  by  inflam- 
ing and  corroding  1he  part  with  which  they  come  in 
contact ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  action  of  such 
poisons,  especially  those  of  a  vegetable  nature,  which 
destroy  animals  by  their  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 
"  Until  now,"  the  author  remarks,  "plants  have  been 
supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  animals  by  the  ab- 
sence of  organs  corresponding  to  the  nerves  of  (lie  lat- 
ter class  ;  but  the  results  of  the  experiments  tend  to 
prove  that  they  are  capable  of  being  affected  by  such 
poisons  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  animals 
arc  affected  by  them. — The  experiments  were  general- 


Hvdrophobia. — Several  persons  have  been  bittea 
by  mad  dogs  in  Rockville,  Md.  Those  bitten  are  di- 
rected to  some  woman  who  professes  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease. If  she  knows  how  to  cure  this  terrible  disease, 
and  keeps  secret  her  art,  for  purposes  of  profit,  she  me- 
rits the  execration  of  society.  If  she  does  not,  she  is 
the  most  detestable  of  quacks. 


Brucihe. — An  alkali  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the 
Brucea  anfidysenterica,  or  false  Augustura,  and  found 
also  in  mix  vomica.  It  is  intensely  bitter,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  on  cooling  takes  the  consistency 
of  wax.  It  forms  neutral  salts  with  the  acids.  It  is  a 
narcotic,  but  about  six  times  weaker  than  strychnine. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains. 


Artificial  Cold. — Bruguatelli  informs  us,  that  spir- 
it of  wine,  asiher,  &c.  mixed  in  certain  proportions, 
with  snow,  afford  temperatures  as  low  ati  those  pro- 
duced by  sea-salt. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  December  16^,   from  the  Health-Office  Returns 

Dec.  9th. — Francis  Fay,  5  w.  ,  Eunice  Townsend, 
76.  10th. — Child  of  John  Petterson  ;  Mary  Sproul, 
26  ;  Abraham  Williams,  30  ;  Stephan  Bean,  54  ;  Child 
of  William  McClennen,  jr  ;  Child  of  John  Bennet.  1 1. 
—Nathaniel  Chapman,  44  ;  Mary  Taylor,  30.  12th. — 
Louisa  Coomb,  25  ;  Samuel  Dikeman,  52.  13th. — 
Thomas  Fedland  ;  Cyrus  Wilson,  53  ;  Thomas  Robbins, 
39  ;  Susan  Tyler,  36  ;  Child  of  David  Wells,  7  hours  : 
Sarah  Barnard,  60  ;  Child  of  William  Church.  14th. 
— Samuel  Carey,  II  ;  Robert  Kellum,  11  mo  ;  Maty 
Underwood,  52  ;  Michael  Mansfield,  49  ;  James  Max- 
well, 85;  Charles  Harper,  26.  15th. — Benjamin  White 
Bass,  21.      16th. — Clinton  B.  Kidder,  9  months. 

Lung  Fever,  1 — Sliltbom,  4 — Consumption,  8 — Par- 
alytic, 1 — Bilious  Colic,  1  —  Typhus  Fever,  1 — Insanity y 
1 — Frozen  in  a  state  of  Intoxication,  1 — Sudden,  I — Old 
Age,  1 — Canker,  1, — City  Poor%  3. 
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DR  ARMSTRONG  S    LECTURES 

•N   THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 

SMALL  POX. 

(Continued  from  page  126.) 

The  Confluent  Small  Pox  is  the  third  form, 
respecting  which  I  shall  now  make  a  few  re- 
marks. 

You  may  generally  be  apprized  of  the  disor- 
der being  likely  to  turn  out  confluent  by  the 
precursory  symptoms,  which  set  in  more  severe- 
ly. When  you  find  a  patient  complaining  of 
pains  in  the  head  and  back,  the  respiration  being 
hurried  and  anxious,  the  pulse  quicker  and  the 
skin  hotter  than  natural,  and  the  stomach  much 
disturbed,  you  may  suspect,  from  'he  violence 
of  the  symptoms,  that  the  affection  may  put  on 
the  confluent  character,  and  the  more  especial- 
ly, if  on  examining  the  patient  minutely,  you 
discover  a  very  great  number  of  small  red 
specks  approaching  each  i»ther  on  the  surface, 
nccompanied  by  considerable  inflammation  about 
the  throat. 

As  far  as  the  character  of  the  fever  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  two  forms  attendant  on  the 
confluent  variety,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  distinguish  them  in  practice.  The  first 
form  of  fever  is  open,  attended  by  an  intensely 
hot  and  dry  skin,  by  a  very  quick  bounding 
pulse,  by  a  moist  tongue,  excessive  thirst,  and 
great  restlessness.  This  open,  or  ardent  form 
of  fever  goes  on,  under  its  highly  developed 
type,  for  four,  five,  or  six  days,  and  then  it  is  re- 
markably changed;  the  heat  falls  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes  soft  and 
compressible,  the  tongue  glazed  and  often  brown- 
ish, the  breathing  weak,  and  the  face  dusky ; 
in  short,  the  change  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  first  open  form  of  ty- 
phus fever,  and  is  owing  to  the  same  cause,  viz. 
the  development  of  the  bronchial  affection. 
Now  what  takes  place  here  in  four,  five,  or  six 
days  in  the  open  form  of  fever,  takes  place  at 
or  about  the  onset  in  the  second  form  of 
fever  attending  small  pox,  for  then  the  bronchi- 
al affection  is  so  urgently  developed  as  to  smoth- 
er or  mask  the  fever. 

In  the  first  form,  in  which  the  fever  is  o^en, 
the  face  swells  soon,  and  does  not  subside  so 
quickly  as  it  does  in  the  distinct  variety  ;  the 
eruption  goes  on  as  usual,  and  the  fever  does 
not  leave  the  patient  on  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  but  continues,  and  even  increases,  un- 
til the  bronchial  affection  sets  in  decidedly,  and 
the  fever  puts  on  the  typhoid  aspect,  when 
the  most  remarkable  changes  are  produced 
with  respect  to  the  heat,  pulse,  respiration,  col- 
or, and  strength  of  the  patient.  If  this  change 
does  not  take  place  till  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  the  pustules  go  on  filling,  but  if  the  bron- 
chial affection  occurs  much  earlier,  it  arrests  the 
eruption,  for  then  the  pustules  become  flatter,  a 
change  always  observed  with  great  alarm,  a-d 
properly  too,  by  poor  persons,  who  say,'-' Alas!" 
or  "Oh  dear  !  how  flat  the  pock  has  become.'7 
Petechiae  sometimes   form,  or   spots'  of  effused 


I  blood,  which  are    hardly  ever   found   in    fevers 
where  the   bronchial    affection   is    not    present. 
Now  when  this  bronchial  affection  is    early  and 
intensely  developed,  the  patient  has  a  dry  glaz- 
ed tongue,  a  smothered  heat  upon    the    surface, 
a  soft  compressible  pulse,  a    weak  breathing,  a 
purple  lip,  a  husky  voice,  and  the  pustules  nev- 
er rise  much,  and  have  a  dull    mulberry  sort  of 
appearance  at  first.     The  open  form    of  fever, 
which  attends  the  confluent  small    pox    first  de- 
scribed, generally  occurs  in  strong    robust    per- 
sons, whereas  the  other,  or  masked  form,  gener- 
ally occurs  in  weak    persons,  especially    among 
the  tabid  children  of  London,  who  are  badly  fed 
and  clothed,  and  who  live    in  close  and  confined 
situations. 

Causes. 
You  must  have  perceived  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  variola  is  a  specific  affection  ; 
that  it  arises  from  a  peculiar  cause,  namely,  a 
contagion,  but  how  this  was  at  first  generated — 
how  it  arose  de  novo,  we  do  not  know  ;  however, 
there  are  sufficient  proofs  that  a  contagious  es- 
sence is  now  the  only  known  cause.  That  the 
blood  becomes  tainted  is  unquestionable,  because 
a  secretion  is  given  off,  which  being  received  in- 
to the  body  of  another  produces  a  like  disorder. 
This  condition  of  the  blood,  under  given  circum- 
stances, occasions  similar  effects  on  certain  struc- 
tures, and  in  a  pathological  view  may  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  causes  which  influences,  per- 
haps according  to  its  degree,  the  character  of 
small  pox. 

2.  A  second  cause  which  modifies  small  pox 
is  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  that  those  children  who  live  in 
cellars  generally  have  the  small  pox  in  the  con- 
fluent form,  whereas  tho*e  children  who  live  in 
open  streets,  or  in  garrets,  where  there  is  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  most  frequently  have  it  hi  the 
distinct  form.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact,  that  cer- 
tain countries  are  affected  differently  at  different 
times.  Humboldt,  in  his  travels  in  South  Arner 
ica,  mentions  that  it  is  far  more  fatal  at  some 
seasons  than  in  others  :  sometimes  passing  over 
the  earth  like  a  destroying  angel,  and  sometimes 
being  comparatively  harmless.  Perhaps  we 
might  make  a  near  approach  towards  explaining 
such  differences,  if  an  accurate  register  were  kept 
of  all  the  concurring  circumstances,  physical  and 
moral,  an  omission  very  remarkable  in  the  record- 
ed histories  of  epidemics.  No  men  should  be  more 
minute  observers  than  medical  philosophers; 

3.  A  third   cause  which  influences  small  pox 


to  the  public,  so  that  even  new,  among  the  vul- 
gar, we  frequently  find  instances  of  small  pox 
which  had  been  distinct  from  the  beginning,  and 
which  had  been  made  confluent  in  the  progress 
by  an  adherence  to  the  old  practice — the  hot 
regimen,  a  part,  forsooth,  of  that  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  for  which  we  still  have  so  many  stick- 
lers, if  not  in  this,  at  least  in  other  departments 
of  medical  science.  Truly  some  men  are  s® 
fond  of  antiquity,  that  if  their  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  had  shaved  themselves  with  a 
wooden  razor,  they  would  certainly  not  only  do 
the  same,  but  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
a  steel  one  as  a  dangerous  innovation.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  may  rejoice  that  improve- 
ment in  our  profession  will  be  progressive  and 
permanent,  whatever  difficulties  the  human  mind 
may  have  to  encounter  in  other  provinces  in  its 
various  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
mankind.  But  to  return  from  this  digression  to 
the  immediate  objects  of  the  lecture. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  a  patient 
die  of  distinct  small  pox;  the  reason  of  that  is, 
because  the  disorder,  as  far  as  its  internal  pa- 
thology is  concerned,  is  that  of  simple  excite- 
ment;  or  if  any  inflammation  should  exist,  it  is 
so  slight  about  the  fauces  and  air  passages  as  to 
be  removed  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the  system, 
or  rather  by  that  increased  secretion  which  takeat 
place  from  the  mucous  surface.  But  the  conflu- 
ent small  pox  is  often  fatal.  The  first  form, 
that  in  which  the  fever  is  openly  and  highly  de- 
veloped, is  an  internal  inflammatory  affection,  a? 
far  as  its  internal  pathology  is  concerned.  The 
inflammation  exists  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces;  it  extends  to  that  of  the  pharynx; 
it  passes  down  that  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
even  reaching  to  the  minutest  ramifications  of 
the  bronchia.  This  you  will  find  in  every  casp 
where  you  examine  the  body  carefully  after 
death.  In  some  cases,  traces  of  inflammation 
will  be  found  in  the  brain,  where  delirium  had 
occurred  during  life,  and  occasionally  the  re- 
mains of  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  bowels, 
the  symptoms  of  which  had  been  present  during 
the  progress  of  the  disorder.  In  the  second 
form,  where  the  fever  is  masked,  the  morbid 
appearances  are  similar ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
bronchial  affection  is  so  excessive  as  to  prevent 
the  blood  from  undergoing-  its  natural  changes 
through  the  lungs  to  any  extent,  and  therefore 
all  the  powers  of  life  fail  so  remarkably  from  an 
early  period.  You  wiil  see  an  excellent  account 
of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  small  pox  in  an  able 
is  what  is  called  the  constitution  of  the    patient,  I  PHVer  which  Mr  Alcock  published,  in  the  Medi 


and  this  you  know,  when  separated  into  parts, 
may  be  an  hereditary,  an  aetal,  a  sexual,  or  an 
acquired  peculiarity.  All  individuals  whose  mu- 
cous membranes  are  predisposed,  are  apt  to  have 
the  small  pox  severely,  and  hence  its  fatality 
among  pale  puny  children,  and  hence  the  great 
utility  of  preserving  the  general  health  of  chil- 
dren by  the  means  which  I  formerly  mentioned. 
4.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  medical  treatment 
may  influence  the  small  pox,  and  hence  the  hot 
regimen  was  so  mortal  in  the  time  of  Sydenham. 
Prejudices,  indeed,  descend  from    the  profession 


cal  Intelligencer — an  account  which  exactly  co- 
incides with  what  1  have  myself  observed;  but 
the  uniformity  of  this  occurrence  in  confluent 
small  pox  can  only  be  referred  to  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood,  aided  by  these  concurring 
causes  which  I  pointed  out  before. 


INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 
M.  Bailly  lately  read  a  memoir    on    the   mean 
duration  of  intermittent  fevers.     He  gave,  as  the 
result  of  a  very  considerable  Timber  of  observa- 
tions, made  in  different  climates,  as  Rome,  Mont- 
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pellier,  Lyons,  and  Canada,  that  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  intermittent  fevers,  which  had  ever  been 
observed  there,  has  been  regularly  fourteen 
days.  One  thing  remarkable  is,  that  this  mean 
duration  of  two  weeks,  which  has  never  been  al- 
tered by  the  influence  of  climate,  nor  by  the  va- 
rious curative  modes  of  treatment  employed,  is 
precisely  that  of  most  acute  diseases,  and  which 
have  ever  been  known  to  have  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  run  their  course  in  the  same  time. 
Such  an  analogy  might  readily  act  as  a  powerful 
motive  to  associate  these  two  species  of  affec- 
tions, the  identity  of  which  i9  besides  proved,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  by  the  traces  of  inflam- 
mation which  are  subsequently  observed  in  near- 
ly ail  the  internal  organs  after  intermittent  fever. 


become  much  more  frequent  than  formerly,  or 
that  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  of  medical 
practitioners,  has,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
been  invited  to  the  more  attentive  consideration 
of  them;  or  that  the  latter  have  become  better 
informed  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  modes  of 
efficiently  treating  this  class  of  disorders.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  amongst  those 
writers  who  have  written  on  spinal  diseases, 
there  exists  much  discrepancy  of  opinion,  both 
as  to  (he  causes  and  indications  of  cure  in  many 
cases  of  spinal  deformity.  The  etiology  offered 
by  some,  to  explain  the  deranged  condition  of 
the  vertebra!  column,  has  been  declared  to  be, 
by  competeRt  judges  of  the  case,  impossible  ;  and 
some  methods  of  cure,  founded  upon    the    theo- 


The  author  next  enters    into  a    consideration  I  ries  ProPosed'   have    been  pronounced    to  be  as 


of  the  physiological  cause  which  occasions  a  dis 
ease  to  prolong  itself  naturally  a  determinate  time. 
— The  light  in  which    M.    Badly    considers  this 
circumstance  deserves  some    notice  : — u  inflam- 
mations," says  he,  "•  are  not  the    mere    result  of 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in  such  or  such  an  or- 
gan ;  they  consist  in  a  fixed  and  permanent  alter- 
ation of  diseased  tissue,  and  this  alteration  cannot 
be  done  away  with  but  by  the  changes   that  de- 
termine nutrition ;    then,  as  the  processes  of  nu- 
trition are  necessarily  slow  and  successive,  it  fol- 
lows that  every  inflammation  ought  to  take  a  de- 
terminate time  in  getting  to  its  acme    and  to  dis- 
appear.    It  is  experiment  alone  which  can  teach 
how  many  organic  changes  are  requisite  to  suffi- 
ciently alter  a  structure  to  produce  inflammation 
in  it ;  and  if  intermittent  fevers  take  twice  seven 
days,  or  two  weeks  to  cure  themselves,  we  ought 
to  conclude  that   the  internal  organs,  when  they 
are  inflamed,  require  this  space  of  time  to  return 
again  to  their  healthy  state.     The  singular  ten- 
dency which  most  diseases  have  of  advancing  by 
sevens,  ought  not  to  surprise  us  much,  since    the 
organic  movement  of  the  healthy  state  observes 
a  similar  course.     The    first    dentition  shows  it- 
Self  infants  about  the  seventh  month,  and  the  sec- 
ond towards    the   seventh    year.     Menstruation 
returns  also  at  the  end  of  four  times  seven  days, 
and  the  continuance  of  each  return    lasts    about 
the  same  time."     M.  Bailly,  in  conclasion,  urges 
the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves,  on    the  first 
appearance  of  intermittent  fevers,  to    the  treat- 
ment   usually  adopted    in    inflammations,  and  to 
reserve  the   febrifuges,  or   ague    medicines,  for 
the  period  when  the  disease  of  the    internal  or- 
gans being  removed,  the  fever  no  longer  consists 
but    of  a    nervous    periodical    affection,    which 
would  result,  according  to  the  author,  from    the 
morbid  susceptibility  contracted  by    the    organi- 
zation.— Arch.  Gen. 


ipreconoleable  with  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  parts,  as  inconsistent  with  fair  physiological 
deduction.  Other  writers  on  the  diseases  in  ques- 
tion, have  assigned  causes  for  them,  consistent 
with  the  medical  philosophy  of  the  day;  and 
have  suggested  modes  of  treatment  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  sound  physiological  reasoning. 
That  the  subjects  of  Curvature  of  the  Spine  are 
to  be  looked  for  amongst  the  young  of  the  softer 
sex,  and  amidst  the  higher  classes  of  society,  is 
a  fact  that  will  not  be  denied.  The  female  off- 
spring of  those  whose  circumstances  authorize, 
and  whose  station  requires,  a  luxurious  style  of 
living,  aud  the  refinements  of  a  fashionable  life, 
are  too  often  the  victims  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  details  of  which  during   childhood,  but 


state  are  at  once  the    evidences    of  health,  and 
the  means  by  which  health  is  to  be    maintained. 
If,  then,  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  and    other  dis- 
ease* depending   upon   an    atony  of  the  physic- 
al structure,  are  to  be  prevented,  let  the  energy 
and  activity  of  youfh    be    encouraged ;    and  let 
the  usages  of  schools  and  families    be    more  ac- 
cordant with  the  plans  and    practices    of  rustic 
life.     The  symmetry  of  the  female    figure — the 
perfection  of  which  has  been  the   beau   ideal    of 
the  poet,  the  study  of  the  painter  and  the  sculp- 
tor, will  not  be  impaired  by  the  addition  of  firm- 
ness and  tone  which  a  round  ©f  natural    and  un- 
forced exercises,  if  they  be  carried  even    to   the 
ultra  point    of  girlish    frolic,  tend    to    promote. 
"  Surely  if -is  not  necessary,"  says  I  he  author  of 
the  Study  of  Medicine,  "in    order  to  acquire  all 
the  air  and  gracefulness   of  fashionable    life,  to 
banish  from  the  hours  of  recreation  the  old    na* 
tional  amusements  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
of  tennis,  trap-bail,  or  any  other  game  that  calls 
into  action  the  bending  as  well  as  the  extending^ 
muscles,  gives  firmness  to  every  organ,  and  the 
glow  of  health  to  the  entire    surface."     It    was 
asserted  by  Burke,*  that  an  appearance    of  fra- 
gility was  essential  to  female  beauty  ;   and  it  has 
been  asserted  that   the    appearance    of  helpless- 
ness gave  additional  charms  to  the  feminine  form 
— but  these  notions  are  erroneous  ;    the   fragile 
and  helpless    woman    will,  in    most    cases,  with 
the  Joss  of  strength  and  activity,  have  to  lament 
the  departure  of  personal  attractions. 


PHYSICAL    EDUCATION. 

BY    JAMES     F1EU),    M.     T>.     LONDON. 

The  public  mind  has  of  late  years  been  much 
attracted  towards  the  subject  of  Diseases  of  the 
■Spine.  The  column  of  bones,  to  which  the  term 
Spine  has  been  affixed,  effects  so  essential  a  pur- 
pose in  the  architecture  of  the  human  frame, 
that  whatever  causes  tend  to  destroy  its  efficien- 
ey,  whether  they  arise  from  affections  of  the 
pillar  itself,  or  of  its  collateral  supports,  endan- 
ger the  safety  and  well-beiug  of  the  whole  liv- 
ing fabric.  The  number  of  writers  who  have 
made  these  diseases  ihe  object  of  their  inq  iries 
shows,  either  thai  the  disorders  in  question  have 


principally  during  adolescence,  exhibit  a    deter- 
mined disregard  to  the  indications    of  nature  in 
respect  of  the  physical  perfection    of  the  form^ 
and  a  recklessness  of  the  means   by    which    the 
material  organism  is  to  acquire  growth  and    de- 
velopment.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that, 
while  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the    pupil 
has  been  ensured,  and  the   progress    in    elegant 
accomplishments    rendered    satisfactory    to    the 
teacher,  and  delightful  to    the    parent,  that    the 
physical  education  of  the  scholar  has    been    neg- 
lected, and  her  fitness  for   undertaking    the    ac- 
tive uuties  of  life  unthought-of  and    uncared-for. 
A  young  lady,  legitimately    educated,  is    taught 
to  avoid  all  awkward  movements, — to    maintain 
an  upright  carriage  of  the    person    in  walking, 
and  an  elegant  position  at  (he    harp    and    piano- 
forte ;  while  those  habits  and  exercises,  to  which 
the    playfulness    restless  activity,  and    buoyant 
spirits  of  childhood  have  so  invincible  a  propen- 
sity, are  proscribed  ;    or,  if  not  totally  interdict- 
ed, are  admitted  with  such  restraints,  and  under 
such  modifications,  as  materially  to  weaken  their 
effect  in  unfolding  and    improving    the    physical 
powers.     The  writer  boldly    asserts,  tbat,  with 
the  refined  parts  of  the  education  of  girls,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  hoydenisnt   must   be    tolerated — a 
dispensation  from  the  rigid  rules  of  the    dancing 
and  the  drilling  master.     But  shall  the  daughter 
of  a  peer — of  a  cabinet  minister — of  a    senator, 
— must  a  young  lady  born'  to  a  carriage,  be  seen 
writhing  in  ungraceful  attitudes,  or  skipping  and 
scampering  like  the  girls  of  a  village  ?     If  health 
be  an  object  worth  pursuing,  this    must    be  per- 
mitted.    Some  one  has    observed,  that    fhe    ac- 
tions of  young  children  are  always  graceful ;  and 
who  can  witness  the   gaiety    and    giddiness,  the 
romping  and  rioting  of  childhood,  without    feel- 
ings of  delight  ?  of  delight  enhanced  by  the  con- 
viction, that  these   attributes   of  the  youthful 


IRRITABILITY  AND  SENSIBILITY. NO.  II. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the   motion   occasionally 
produced  in  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant  is   prompt- 
ed by  a  sense  of  uneasiness.     Philosophers,  led   astray 
either  by  the  prejudices  of  their   simpler  years,  or   by 
the  hand   of  blinded   imagination,  have   humored    the 
opinion  of  the    populace,  and    attempted  to  prove  that 
motion  implies  sensibility.     But   sensibility    implies  an 
idea — an  idea,  mind  ; — thus  have  they  been  led  to  con- 
clusions as  devious  from  truth    as   their   reasoning  from 
the  right  principles  of  logic.     Percival  attributes  to  veg- 
etables the  faculties   of  the    external   senses,  and    the 
power  of  perception  and  volition.     Darwin  invests  them 
with  the  passion  of  love,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoyment 
and  suffering  ;    but  many  things  that  are  thought   to  be 
science  are  in  truth  nothing  but  poetry  ;    and  although 
the  speculations  of  Darwin  may  aii'orct  line  allusions  for 
the  orator,  and  amusement  for  the    curious  scholar,  the 
physiologist  can  never  rest  upon  them  with  confidence. 
Uninfluenced, then,  by  these  vague  speculations,we  shall 
1st.    Inquire  whether  motion  always  implies  sensibility. 
2d.  Attempt  to  prove  by  investigating   nature,  and  not 
by  metaphysical    argument,  that   it   is    by   irritability 
alone  the  phenomena  of  vegetable^growth    and  motion 
are  to  be  explained. 

1st.  animal  sensibility. 
The  principal  difficulty  which  has  prevented  men 
from  arriving  at  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  motion,  is  a  want  of  distinct  ideas  of  the  property  on 
which  stimuli  act  to  induce  it.  The  structure  of  every 
part  of  the  body  is  such  as  to  render  it  capable  of  mo- 
tion, but  only  capable  as  a  human  body  is  capable  or* 
moving  when  destitute  of  vitality  ;  the  structure  of  one 
muscle  is  no  more  sufficient  to  produce  motion  than  the 
structure  of  dead  matter  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  life,  t 

*  Essay  on   the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
t  Besides  this  theory  of-structufe  many   physiologists 
have  advocated  as  many  different  opinions  ol  the  cause 
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If  vitality  be  given  to  1he  latter,  it  is  made  capable  in 
a  higher  sense  of  exhibiting  the  functions  to  which  its 
structure  was  adapted  ;  and  on  the  application  of  a  stim- 
ulus these  functions  are  actually  induced. — So,  if  Irri- 
tability be  given  to  the  former,  it  is  rendered  in  a  high- 
er sense  capable  of  exhibiting  the  functions  of  motion 
to  which  its  structure  was  adapted,  and  on  the  action 
of  a  stimulus  motion  is  actually,  induced.  Irritabili- 
ty then  is  a  principle  or  property  on  which  stimuli  act 
to  induce  motion.  Sensibility  is  entirely  distinct ;  it 
can  never  exist  without  nerves,  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
organs  of  the  external  senses— the  media  through 
which  the  mind  acquires  ideas  of  external  objects. 

So  commonly  are  the  motions   of  our   own   muscles 
produced  by  the  exercise  of  the  will  to    avoid   evil    or 
procure  good,  that  these  two    properties   of  sensibility 
and  irritability  are  frequently  confounded;  and  it  has 
been  advocated  by  acute  physiologists  that  they  have 
a  mutual  dependence,  and  that  one  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  other.*      But  the  admirable  system  of  Bichat 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  :  a  little  reflection  will 
convince    us   that  the  brain  and  nerves,  wich  the  vari- 
ous powers  they  possess,  and  functions   they    perform, 
are  peculiar  to  animal  life".      If  then  the  nerves,  which 
are  the  organs  of  sense,  are  peculiar   to   animals,    and 
motion  occurs  in  vegetables,  the  power  of  being  excited 
to  motion  exists  where  there  are  no  organs  of  sense,  and 
consequently  no  sensibility.       This   doctrine  has  been 
advocated  with  most  zeal  and  ability  by  iVI.  de  Haller; 
he  was  opposed  with  no  less  ardor  by  Dr  W'hytt,  who 
asserts    that   "  a  certain  power  or  influence   lodged   in 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  is  either   the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  ani- 
mals, or  at  least  necessary  to  it.1'!     We  have  reason  to-' 
"rejoice  that  the  laws  of  physiologists  are    not   found  in 
courts,  and  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  question  their 
correctness.     The  first  and  principal    argument  of  Dr 
<4Vhytt  to  prove  that  the  muscles  have  no  distinct  pow- 
er of  irritability,  is — that  a  stimulus,  as    a   pin,  applied 
to  a  nerve  produces  strong   convulsive    motions,  whilst 
the  same  stimulus  applied  to  a   muscle    or  tendon   pro- 
duces little  or  none.:): 

The  nerves  convey  impressions  not  only  from  mind 
to  muscle,  but  from  muscle  to  mind  ; — they  execute  the 
commands  of  the  will,  and  carry  to  the  mind  tidings  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain.  Whilst  the  nerve  has  such  an 
intimate  cennection  with  the  mind  and  the  muscle,  if 
it  be  itself  irritated  between  the  organ  of  motion  and 
the  brain,  it  produces  perception  in  one,  and  motion  in 
the  other  ;  its  influence  is  exhibited  in  proportion  to  the 
stimulus;  exercising  toward  each  its  proper  function 
but  in  an  irregular  manner  and  morbid  degree, — excit- 
ing extreme  pain  on  the  one  side,  and  extreme  contrac- 
tions on  the  other.     WTe   have    no  more  reason  to  infer 


they  are  entirely  distinct,  and  have  an  independent  ex- 
istence. It  becomes  us  then  to  ascertain  whether — 
when  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  a  muscle  and  inducea- 
motion,  the  nerves  receive  the  impression  and  convey 
it  to  the  irritability,  or,  whether  it  is  received  first  by 
the  irritability,  and  the  nerves  are  affected  by  the  irri- 
tation produced. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  irritability 
is  primarily  affected  by  stimuli,  and  that  the  nerves 
can  receive  no  impression  from  without  but  through  the 
intervention  of  the  former.  For,  if  the  order  in  which 
these  two  orders  are  developed  is  different,  it  follows 
that  if  sensibility  is  removed,  the  phenomena  of  irrita- 
tion cannot  be  induced.  But  see  the  experiments  in 
which  they  are  thus  separated.  The  head  of  a  chick- 
en was  cut  off,  and  motion  induced  in  the  heart  many 
hours  afterwards ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  no  feeling  after  the  brain  is  removed.  There  have 
been  men,  too,  who  have  remained  for  years  with  limbs 
entirely  destitute  of  feeling,  and  yet  the  irritability  of 
their  muscles  continued  unceasingly  to  receive  and  be 
influenced  by  the  impression  of  external  objects  ;  so 
that  irritability  is  displayed  in  parts  totally  disconnect- 
ed with  the  centre  of  sense,  and  in  parts  where  the  or- 
gans of  sense  were  totally  destroyed.  We  conclude 
therefore  that  irritability  does  in  no  sense  imply  sensi- 
bility, but  on  the  other  hand  exists  as  it  were  between 
sensibility  and  external  objects.  Irritability  stands  at 
one  extremity  of  the  nerves,  and  mind  at  the  other.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  an  advanced  guard,  that  receives  all  in- 
telligence ;  the  nerves  are  the  videttes  which  carry  it 
to  the  brain— the  generallissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
but  erroneous,  to  suppose  any  other  of  the  vital  proper-  realm  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  man. 
ties  remained  after  decollation  ;  for,  as  we  have  before  I  HavillS  seen  that  irritability  and  sensibility  are  tc- 
seen,  the   powerful  irritation    produced   on   the   spinal  I  tall->'  dlst,ncti  ar>d  that  the  former   does   not   imply  the 


from  this  that  irritability  on  the  one  hand  depends  on 
the  nerves,  and  that  they  are  necessary  to  its  existence, 
than  that  mind  on  the, other  depends  on  them  and  that 
they  are  necessary  to  Ihe  existence  of  mind.  If  the 
nerve  be  cut,  it  no  more  destroys  the  irritability  to 
which  it  cenveyed  commands,  than  the  mind  from 
which  it  received  them.  The  former,  therefore,  as  the 
latter,  has  an  independent  existence. 

When  the  power  peculiar  to  the  nerves  is  excited  to 
action  by  an  exertion  of  the  mind  or  by  external  eauses, 
it  acts  as  a  direct  stimulus  on  the  irritability,  and  the 
effects  are  developed  in  the  phenomena  of  motion. 
This  nervous  power  is  the  natural,  and  therefore  the 
most  effectual  stimulus  which  can  be  applied  to  mus- 
cular irritability  ;  and  thus  by  thrusting  a  pin  into  the 
nerve,  greater  contraction  would  be  induced  than  if 
the  same  stimulus  had  been  applied  directly  to  the 
muscle  or  its  tendon,— .just  as  the  magnet  will  raise  a 
greater  weight  through  the  medium  of  its  arms,  than 
when  applied  directly  to  the  object  to  be  raised. 

Another  argument  of  Dr  Whytt  is,  that  if  parts  un- 
connected with  the  brain  cannot  feel,  how  is  it  that  a 
pigeon  not  only  lives  several  hours  after  being  deprived 
of  its  head,  but  also  flies  from  one  place  another?* 

Although  motion  is  a.  sign  of  life,  yet  the  existence 
of  motion  no  more  implies  the  existence  of  any  other 
peculiarity  of  life,  than  the  loss  of  sight  implies  the  loss 
of  any  other  of  the  external  senses  ;  and  if  these  mo- 
tions of  a  pigeon  can  be  explained  by  irritability  alone, 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  another  power  concerned 
in  producing  them  ;  for  by  all  philosophy  we  are  for- 
bidden to  multiply  causes.     It  is  not  only  unnecessary, 


of  motion — as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  F.  Hoffman 
Syst.  Med.  Lieutard  El.  Phys.  Senac  Traite  du  Coaur. 
Dr  Robinson's  An.  Aeon.  LangrisVs  Cronean  Lect. 
Du  Hamel — Hartley — Darwin's  Phy- and  Zoo.  Brown 
on  Darwin.     Percival  in  Man.  Men.  &c.  &c. 

*  Dr  Percival,  and  many  others  believe  that  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  contractions  depend  on  sensibility. 
*'  Some,"  says  he,  "refer  them  to  the  vis  insita  or  irri- 
tability, but  this  hypothesis  is  a  solecism  and  refutes 
itself  ;"for  the  presence  of" irritability  can  only  be  prov- 
ed bv  the  experience  of  irritations,  and  the  idea  of  irri- 
tations involves  in  it  that  of  feeling.11 

t  On  vital  and  o*her  involuntary  motions,  Section 
1st.  Dr  Hartley  also  entertained  the  opinion  that 
41  the  white  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  the  spi- 
nal marrow — and  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  are 
Che  immediate  instrument  of  sensation  and  motion 

|  Observations  on  Irritability.     Section  II 
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marrow  by  the  knife,  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
most  violent  and  continued  contractions  in  all  the  mus- 
cles— and  consequently  wild  and  irregular  motions  of 
the  body.  Thi3  then  is  not  a  proof  that  sensibility  re 
mained  after  decapitation,  but  an  argument  in  favor  of 
a  principle  before  stated, — that  stimuli  communicated 
through  the  nerves,  act  most  powerfully  on  the  irri- 
tability. 

That  it  is  mere  irritability  which  thus   remains  after 
the  head  of  the  viper  and  other  animals  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  will  be   clearly  discerned   if  we 
consider  that  in  living  animals  stimuli  produce    motion 
first  in  the  mnscles  to  which  they  are  applied,  and   se- 
cond in  parts  ..hat  are  remote  ;    thus  snuff   in  the  nose 
produces   sneezing,  and    by  the  irritation  of  particular 
parts  vomiting  is  induced — the  parts  influenced  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves  always  being  most  powerful- 
ly affected.       After  decollation  we  find  the  first  is    the 
only  kind  of  motion  which  can  be  produced  ;  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,  the  intestinum  rectum,  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  may  be  irritated,    and  motion    induced  in 
them,  but  no  corresponding  motion  occurs    in  the   dia- 
phragm as  would  have  been  occasioned  in    life.       The 
nerves,  then,   on  which  this  sympathy  depended,  must 
have  lost  their  power — the   nervous  influence  was  de- 
stroyed, yet  motion    (of  the  first  kind)    was   induced  ; 
motion,  therefore,  sometimes  occurs  where  the  proper- 
ties  of  the  nerves  are  wanting — irritability  sometimes 
exists  in  parts  that  are  wholly  destitute  of  sensibility. 

Having  an  idea  of  irritability  and  sensibility  as  total- 
ly distinct,  we  ought  to  inquire  whether  the  former  is 
affected  immediately,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
latter  ;  for  if  stimuli  act  first  on  the  latter,  the  pheno- 
mena  of  irritation   would  imply   sensibility,    although 


latter,  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  motion  may  be 
duced  without   brain  or  nerves— without  intelli< 
or  feeling. 


ence 
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DECEMBER. 

The  principal  disorders  during   the  present  month 
have  been  of  an  inflammatory  nature,   most  frequently 
occurring  about  the  throat  and  air-passages,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  lining  of  the    branches    of  the    wind- 
pipe, occasioning  cough,  hoarseness,   thirst,   lassitude, 
want   of  appetite,  &c.  denominated   cold,  or   catarrh, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  less  severe.      Every  ma- 
tron is  furnished  with  so  many  remedies  for  complaints 
of  this  kind,  handed  down,  by  mothers   to   daughters 
from  the  old  times  of  simple  living  and  lorn'   life     that 
it  would  not  be  becoming    in  us  to  intrude   our   advice 
where  it  is  not  wanted.     A  cold,  however,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  though  in  itself  a  slight  disease,  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  that  highly  dangerous,  and  generally 
fatal  complaint,  consumption.       The   inflammation    is 
communicated  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lun^s 
to  their  substance,  causing  ulceration,  and  hectic  fever 
succeeds.     Sometimes  it  occasions   asthma,   or   dropsy 
in  the  chest.     It  should    not,  therefore,    be    neglected  ; 
but  only  the  most  simple  precautions,  except  when  the 
disease  is  oi'  peculiar   severity,  are    requisite.       When 
the  inflammatiotn  extends  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs-, 
it   may    be.   known    by  a  hard,  harsh,   grating   sort    of 
cough,  the  noise  of  which  seems  limited  to    a   circum- 
scribed space  in  the  chest, — the  expectoration   is    scan- 
ty,    and    for   some   time,  a   tenacious   yellowish   mu- 
cus,— the   pulse  is   generally  flagghig,  the    respiration 
heavier  or  more   oppressed   than   natural,  and    though 
ihere  is  cough,    pain   is  often  -absent.      In   this   state3 
or  in  the  commencement  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
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lungs,  blood  letting  should  be  employed,  rest  in  bed,  a 
spare  farinaceous  diet  should  be  enjoined,  and  occasion- 
ally a  mild  aperient  ;  digitalis,  so  as  to  reduce  the  pulse 
to  its  natural  standard,  and  keep  it  there  for  some  time, 
has  in  many  cases  seemed  to  check  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease in  the  lungs. 

am ii—  iwiwrnm 

REPORTS. 


HOLY  MEDICAL    FAITH. 

Communicated  fur  the  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer. 
On  Monday,  the  21st  of  November  last,  a 
child,  aged  about  4  years,  belonging  to  Mr  John 
Hedd,  of  Phillipstown,  Putnam  Co.  was  burnt 
deeply  from  the  ankle  to  the  hip.  Being  call- 
ed, I  found  the  child's  whole  extremity  envel- 
oped in  a  cold  elm  poultice,  which  1  advised  the 
parents  to  continue.  The  next  morning,  an  of- 
ficious neighbour  introduced  a  Mr  Quia,  an  Irish 
pedlar,  of  the  Papal  faith,  who  promised  to  cure 
the  child  in  five  days,  provided  the  parents 
would  believe.  He  then  put  the  question  to 
each — Do  you  believe  ?  to  which  they  answer- 
ed, yes;  and  he  proceeded.  Having  called  for 
butter,  he  crossed  it,  bowed  to  it,  blessed  it, 
prayed  over  it ;  then  crossed  his  own  holy  per- 
son, and  applied  the  consecrated  butter  to  the 
naked,  denuded  surface  of  the  child.  The  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  part  soon  melted  the  butler, 
which  ran  off,  leaving  the  holy  salt  alone  on  the 
sore.  Fresh  plasters  were  bountifully  spread, 
and  frequently  applied,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
cessant cries  of  the  child,  until  the  whole  sore 
was  graciously  covered  with  salt.  After  two 
days1  application,  the  ulcer  became  perfectly 
dry,  and  put  on  a  sable  hue,  which,  with  ihe  con- 
stant struggles  of  the  little  victim,  staggered  the 
parents'  faith,  and  induced  them  to  abandon  the 
plan.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  the  fata!  work  was 
done.  Sphacelus  ensued,  and  within  48  hours, 
death  kindly  relieved  the  hapless  sufferer. 

How  surprising  and  truly  humiliating  it  is  to 
medical  men,  that  ignorant,  deluded  fanatics  ; 
mean,  dirty  vagabonds,  and  those  whose  breed- 
ing renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  know  any 
thing,  should  be  suffered  to  supplant  those  who 
have  spent  an  estate  and  whole  years  in  arduous 
study. —  A  quack,  not  long  since,  came  into  Peeks- 
kill,  and  took  in  more  money  in  one  month,  than 
any  physician  of  the  place  ever  did  in  twelve. 
He  used  freely  lobelia,  nitre,  arsenic,  4'C.  and 
finally  killed  a  young  lady,  and   "  ran  away  for- 


grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  water 
were  immediately  given,  which  failed  to  produce  I 
any  effect.  It  was  conceived  that  the  conges- 
tive state  might  be  relieved  by  putting  the  child 
in  a  warm  bath ;  this  measure  was  adopted. 
Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  wine  with  antimoni- 
al  wine  were  administered,  which  produced 
three  copious  evacuations  ;  after  which  the  child 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  relieved  from  its  pre- 
vious state  of  profound  lethargy,  and  evinced 
symptoms  of  returning  sensibility.  The  warm 
bath  had  a  mast  decidedly  beneficial  effect,  by 
inducing  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface,  and  thus 
relieving  the  vital  organs.*  The  child  was 
kept  roused  for  some  time,  the  power  of  sensi- 
bility and  motion  were  very  feeble,  but  after  a 
lew  hours  it  was  allowed  to  sleep.  On  the  fol- 
lowing rnorniag,  Dr  Southey  and  Dr  Hawkins 
saw  the  little  patient,  the  prognosis  of  these  two 
sages  was,  that  the  child  would  not  recover,  but 
it  was  sufficiently  well  to  leave  the  Hospital  on 
the  following-  day. 


Influenza,  1 — Consumption,  1 — Infantile,^ — Dropsy, 
1 — Asthma,  1 — Stillborn,  2 — Child-bed,  1 — Palpitation 
of  the  Heart,  1 — Intemperance,  I — Delirium  Tremens  $ 
1 — Lung  Fever,  1 — Vomica,  1 — Old  Age,  1 — Drowned, 
1 — Apoplexy,  1 — Croup,  1. 


VARIETIES. 


Medical  School  of  Maine. 

THE  Medical    Lectures   at    Bowdoin   College  will 
commence  on  MONDAY,  the  20th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1826. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  by  H.  H.  Childs,  M. 
D.  Professor  in  the  same  department  in  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution. 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  J.  D.  Wells,  M.  D. 

Midwifery,  by  J.  M.'Keew,  M.  D. 

Chemistry   and   Materia   Medica,   by    P.    Cleave- 

LAND,  M.  D. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet  is  very  valuable,  and  ex- 
tensive, containing  all  the  preparations  necessary  for 
demonstrations,  &c. 

The  Library  already  embraces  the  most  valuable 
modern  works  on-Medicine,  and  its  Collateral  Sciences  ; 
and  is  every  year  enriched  by  new  works,  both  foreign 
and  American. 

Every  person,  who  becomes  a  member  of  this  Institu- 
tion, is  required  by  the  Statutes  to  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  possessing  a  good  moral  character. 

Surgical  operations  and  the  necessary  medical  attend- 
ance shall  be  free  of  expense  to  any  citizen  of  Maine, 
who  shall  offer  satisfactory  evidence  of  poverty,  provid- 


Transfttsion  of  Blood. — The  extraordinary  opera- 
tion of  taking  blood  from  the  veins    of  one   individual,    ed  Sl]ch   person   is  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Col- 
and  ejecting  it  into  those   of  another,  was  lately  per-  J  \e„e^  so  lhat  the  operation  may  generally  be  performed 
formed  by  Dr  Blundell,  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  Guy's ;  jn  fbe  presence  of  Medical  Pupils. 

Hospital,  London,  upon  a  poor  woman,   aged  twenty- j      Boarding  may   be   obtained    from  1  doll.  50  cts  to  I 
five  years.     She  was  to  all  appearance  dying  from  loss    dolL  75  cts  a    week,  or,  including   washing,  room-rent, 
of  blood,  after  a  severe  labour ;  when  Dr  Blundell,  (see-  |  firewoodi  and  lights,  for  2  dols.  60  cents, 
ing  the  imminent  danger  of  the  case)  laid   bare  one  of;      Brunswick  Nov.  25    1825- 
the  veins  of  her  left  arm,   taking  care    to   prevent    the 
blood  flowing  from  the  orifice.      The   husband    of  the 
woman,  who  was  a  robust  man,  was  then   called   in, 
and  two  ounces  of  blood   taken  from    his   arm    into   a 
glass  tumbler  ;    this  blood  was  then,  by  means  of  a  sy- 
ringe, slowly  thrown   into  the   vein   of  the   woman,  in 
the  direction  of  the  heart:    in    about  ten  minutes    the 
woman  rallied  and  gradually  recovered.     The  syringe 


Vaccination. 

THE  undersigned  devotes  his  professional  time  chief- 
ly to  the  business  of  Vaccination,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  genuine  vaccine  matter  for  the  use  of  others. 
Physicians  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  maiter  for' 
any  period  of  time  they  may  agree  for,  not  less  than  six 


was  of  brass,  and  well  tinned  in  the  inside  ;  a  pipe  was  [  years,  for  an  annual  fee  of  5  dollars  payable  in  advance, 
fixed  to  the  mouth,  about  two  inches  Jong,  and  of  the  Tickets  will  also  be  issued  from  this  Institution  that 
size  of  a  crow-quill,  shaped  like  a  pen  at  the  end,  but !  will  entitle  any  Physician  <>r  other  citizen  of  the  United 


with  a  blunt  point.       All    air  was  carefully   expelled 
from  the  syringe  when  used. 


Refrigerating  Salt. — If  we  mix  57  parts  of  mu- 
riate of  potash  with  32  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  10 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  a  refrigeratine;  salt  will  be  produc- 
ed. This  salt,  put  into  (our  parts  of  water,  and  quick- 
ly agitated,  will  make  the  mercury  descend  from  20 
de°r.  to  5  ties',  below  zero  in  Reaumur's  thermometer. 


ever. 


« 


Peekskill,  JV.  Y.  Dec.  1825. 


Evaporation. — M.  Pouillet,  from  experiments  he 
has  made,  infers, — 1.  lhat,  during  the  evaporation  of 
perfectly  pure  water,  no  electricity  is  evolved.  2. 
That,  when  water  contains  certain  alkalies  in  solution, 
electricity  is  evolved,  which  is  vitreous  w.hen  the  alka- 
li is  fixed,  and  resinous  when  the  alkali  is  volatile, 
as  ammonia. 


POISONING  BY    LAUDANUM. 
A  poor  child,  about  3  years  of  age,  was  brought 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  on   Tuesday 
evening,under  the  following  circumstances.   The 
child  had  been  ailing  for    some    days,  and  being 
verv  restless,  the  mother  purchased  some  lauda- 
num, of  which  she  gave  the  childybur  tea  spoons 
full.     This  quantity,  as  might  naturally  be    sup- 
posed, produced  the    most   alarming   symptoms, 
and  a  medical  man  was  called  to  the  child,  who 
prescribed  one  grain  and  a  half  of  tartar  emetic, 
which  produced  no  effect.     The  symptoms  con- 
tinuing, the  child  was  brought  to  the  Hospital. 

At  this  time  there   was   complete    immobility 
and  insensibility,  with  cold  extremities,  cadaver- 
ous countenance,  and  the  lips  and  fare  of  a  livid 
be* .     The  respiration  was  scarcely  perceptible,  I  ~^  Dr  (;urrie  reCoinmends  the  allusion  of  warm  water 
and  the  pulse    was   exceedingly    feeble.     Eight ' at  10G  or  108  degrees. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  December  23  ;   from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

December  14<h. — Charles  Harper,  26.  15th. — John 
Dearborn  Colby,  4  mo.  16th. — James  Pearson  Colby, 
4  mo.  17th. — James  Campbell,  24  ;  John  Connelly,  !0 
w;  John  Hadey,47;  Michael  YYholinhen,  27  ;  Han- 
nah Wilkin,  56.  18th.— Child  of  Michael  Folley,  2 
hours;  Michael  Dewire,  2  1-2;  Phillis  Nichols,  75  ; 
josiah  Higgins,  65  ;  Child 'of  James  Nichols,  30  hours  ; 
Child  of  Thomas  Norsworthv.  19th.— Ruth  Gault,  35  ; 
Silver  Thorn  O'Flanagin,  31  ;  Susanna  Thurston,  50; 
Jonathan  Houghton',  61  ;  David  lliukley,  59.  20th.— 
Samuel  Kingham,  30.  21st. — Adeline  Simes,  23.  22d. 
— Mary  Story,  66  ;  Lydia  Russell,  59  ;  Priscilla  Badg- 
er, 46  ;  Catharine  Stevens,  93  ;  Eben  Cook,  7  ;  Mary 
Knowles,  24.  23d Child  of  Joseph  Johnson  ;  Eliza- 
beth Powars,  71  ;  Edward  Burk,  14  mo  ;  Male  child  of 
James  Coombs,  2  weeks. 


States,  to  vaccine  matter,  on  the  following  terms,  viz: 
Private  Tickets  at  ten  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  the 
holders  of  the  same  to  fresh  matter  as  often  as  they  may 
have  occasion  to  use  it  for  three  years  ;  and  Public  Tick- 
ets at  thirty  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  all  persons  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood  of  any  particular  Post  Office 
(large  towns  and  cities  excepted)  to  the  same  privilege 
for  a  like  period  of  time.  Private  Tickets  are  to  beheld 
by  the  purchasers  themselves  and  for  their  own  use  ; 
and  Public  "Pickets  by  the  Post  Masters  through  whose 
particular  offices  all  applications  for  matter  forwarded 
must  be  made. — Surgeons  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
U.  S.  will  be  furnished  with  genuine  vaccine  matter  at 
all  times,  free  of  any  expense. 

All  the  privileges  of  this  Institution  and  advantages 
heretofore  offered  to  Physicians  and  others,  will  be  se- 
cured to  them  agreeably  to  their  respective  engage- 
ments with  the  undersigned. 

No  letter  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will  be  re- 
ceived at  any  time  unless  the  Postage  thereon  is  paid. 

Vaccine  Institution,         )  JAMES  SMITH. 

Baltimore,  16th  Sept.  1825.  \ 

fj^/"  The  introduction  of  the  Small-Pox  into  North 
Carolina  about  four  years  since,  and  which  occasioned 
the  repeal  of  the  Law  "  to  encourage  Vaccination," 
was  not  the  result  of  any  mistake  made  by  Dr  Smiih, 
as  he  was  at  first  induced  to  believe.  It  has  since  been 
discovered  and  shown  that  this  fatal  occurrence  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  a  wicked  trick,  that  was  un- 
suspected at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  guard- 
ed against  by  any  person.  For  a  more  full  account  of 
it,  however,  the  reader  who  feels  interested  is  referred 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Smith,  3d  February,  1824, 
to  Mr  Clay,  Speaker  of  Ihe  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  a  subsequent  report  of  a  Committee  in  Congrcs* 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  This  report  exculpates  Dr 
Smith  from  all  blame,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of 
his  entire  plan  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  vac- 
cine matter.  Sept.  27. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


dr  Armstrong's  lectures 

•>f    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSIC. 
SMALL  POX. 

{Concluded  from  page  129.) 
Diagtiosis. 

There  is  only  one  affection  which  could  be 
confounded  with  variola,  and  that  is  the  chickeu 
pox,  or  the  varicella.  Dr  Thompson,  the  de- 
servedly distinguished  lecturer  on  physic  in  Ed- 
inburgh, has  attempted  to  show,  in  an  able 
work,  that  varicella  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
smallpox:  and  though  my  own  observations 
would  incline  me  to  a  different  opinion,  yet  I 
would  strongly  recommend  you  to  peruse  that 
work,  since  Dr  Thompson's  experience,  in  this 
affection,  is  far  more  extensive  than  mine.  But 
supposingyou  were  asked  what  are  the  differences 
belweeu  chicken  pox  and  smf.ll  pox,  what  would 
you  say  ?  You  might  say, — 1.  That  the  precur- 
sory symptoms  are  slighter  ;  2.  The  eruption  is 
more  regular  as  to  its  time,  form,  and  continu- 
ance;  3.  The  vesicle  is  not  so  well  defined  ;  4. 
The  areola  is  not  so  vivid  and  raised  round  the 
cuticle — it  is  not  cellular;  6.  It  has  not  the  cen- 
tral depression  ,•  7.  It  arises  much  sooner  to  the 
full  size,  and  is  apt  to  be  ruptured  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  ;  8.  The  scab  is  flatter  and 
comes  off  earlier.  Thus  I  have  enumerated 
eight  distinctive  marks,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  right  to  say,  that  in  the  milder  forms  of  small 
pox  and  in  the  severe  forms  of  chicken  pox,  it 
is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  oth- 
er sometimes,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  central  depression,  you  could  not  discrimin- 
ate the  one  from  the  other.  I  have  never  seen 
the  central  depression  absent  in  small  pox,  and 
what  is  remarkable  have  never  seen  it  present 
in  the  chicken  pox. 

Treatment. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  small  pox, 
you  must  have  perceived  that  it  requires  to  he 
varied,  for  as  the  disorder  varies,  the  reatment 
ought  not  to  be  uniformly  the  same.  Now  sup- 
posing that  you  were  called  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eruptive  fever,  where  you  had  every  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  the  eruption  would  follow, 
pray  what  would  you  do  ?  Why,  you  should  in- 
vestigate whether  that  fever  be  simple  or  in- 
flammatory, and  act  just  as  you  would  if  there 
were  to  be  no  small  pex  in  the  question.  If  the 
eruptive  fever  be  rightly  managed,  according  to 
its  simple  or  inflammatory  character,  the  subse- 
quent small  pox  will  generally  be  very  mild  in- 
deed. If  the  feyer  be  simple,  then  a  saline  ape- 
rient daily,  a  spare  diet,  a  cool  atmosphere, with 
rest,  and  tepid  ablutions,  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose;  but  if  the  fever  be  inflammatory  you  must 
use  bloodletting,  according  to  its  seat  and  decree. 
or  rather  according  to  those  principles  which  1 
have  previously  laid  down.  When  the  eruption 
comes  out  and  is  distinct,  let  the  patient  he  kepi 
at  rest,  the  diet  be  spare  ;  let  the  npartmpnt  be 
moderately  cool,  let  it  be  refreshed  by  daily  vei; 
tilation  ;  keep  tne  bowels  gently,  very  gently, 
open,  and  every  thing   will  do  well.     Recollect 


that  it  has  a  determinate    duration,  and    do    notf  pressible,  the  skin  not  hotter    than    natural,  the 
adopt  too  active   a    treatment,  for   really  a  mild 
one  alone  is  necessary  in  such  cases. 

With  respect  to  the  Confluent  form  of  small 
pox,  the  treatment  must  be  different.  Supposing 
you  were  called  to  a  patient  laboring  under  the 
eruptive  fever,  which  threatened  a  confluent 
form,  then  you  would  of  course  prescribe  first, 
according  to  the  degree  of  that  fever,  and  sec 
ondly,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  (he 
local  affection  with  which  it  might  be  complicat 
ed.  You  would,  in  a  word,  pursue  an  active  or 
an  intermediate  plan,  as  the  signs  and  their  pa- 
thological conditions  indicated.  But  suppose 
you  were  called  to  a  patient  when  the  eruption 
had  come  out,  the  tongue  being  white  and  moist, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  hard  and 
strong,  would  you  give  that  patient  wine  and 
bark  becouse  he  had  the  confluent  form  of  small 
pox? — Most  certainly  not.  If  Sydenham  could 
rise  from  his  grave,  now  that  a  century  and  a 
half  have  rolled  away,  he  would  find  that  the 
wine  and  bark  system  still  prevailed,  and  would 
again  express  his  astonishment  at  the  continu- 
ance of  so  mortal  a  mistake.  Confluent  small 
pox,  under  its  most  ardent  and  open  form,  is 
most  highly  inflammatory,  and  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days  is  in  the  most  favorable  condition 
for  the  use  of  bloodletting,  and  yet,  Gracious 
God!  wine  and  bark  are  indiscriminately  recom- 
mended. But  I  must  protest,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  against  this  practice  ;  it  is  absurd — it  is 
preposterous — it  is  disgraceful  to  the  age;  and 
what  is  the  consequence  of  it?  Why,  that  all 
the  patients  die  under  this  form  where  this 
treatment  is  adopted — at  least  I  can  affirm,  thai 
I  never  saw  one  recover.  Recollect,  however, 
carefully  recollect,  that  I  only  recemmend  blood- 
letting at  an  early  stage  of  this  confluent  form 
of  small  pox,  while  the  heat  is  high,  the  pulse 
hard,  the  tongue  moist — as  long.  1  repeat,  as 
these  symptoms  continue,  you  m*y  save  many 
lives  by  bloodletting,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men. Bleed  decisively  at  first,  and  generally 
mild  measures  wiildo  afterwards;  fur  if  you  re- 
peat the  bleeding  too  copiously  the  patient  com- 
monly will  sink.     The    late  Mr  Charles    Haden 


voice  feeble,  and  the  strength  really  subdued, 
then  you  would  indeed  destroy  the  patient.  If  you 
bleed  at  all  under  such  circumstances,  let  it  be 
locally  and  cautiously.  If  the  throat  be  much 
inflamed,  apply  a  lew  leeches  to  it  and  watch 
the  effect  of  their  application  ;  and  if  the  pulse 
at  all  sink  under  the  bleeding,  stop  the  ooziDg 
from  the  punctures  immediately.  At  such  a 
stage  of  these  cases  there  ought  to  be  no  cur- 
tains about  the  bed;  the  air  should  circulate 
freely  about  the  sick,  but  the  surface  should 
never  be  in  the  slightest  degree  chilled,  the 
warmth  of  which  should  be  kept  natural  by  the 
regulation  of  the  clothing  of  the  patient,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  chamber.  The  diet  should 
be  light,  and  the  common  drink  should  be  dilut- 
ed with  lemon  juice  expressed  through  muslin, 
so  that  the  pulp  and  fibres  might  be  excluded, 
which  sometimes  irritate  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowels. 

The  treatment  of  the  second  form  of  confluent 
small  pox,  that  in  which  the  fever  is  masked,  in 
which,  in  fact,  it  has  the  congesto-inflammatory 
character,  ought  to  be  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  laid  down  for  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
first  form.  Whatever  may  be  done  in  such  cases, 
as  far  as  I  have  remarked,  a  large  majority  will 
prove  fatal,  from  the  great  intensity  of  the  bron- 
chial affection,  and  the  little  power  which  pa- 
tients then  have  to  sustain  evacuations.  The 
knowledge  of  this  truth  should  be  well  under- 
stood by  practitioners  and  parents,  since  the  is- 
sue of  small  pox,  and  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  measles,  depends  mainly  upon  the  state 
of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  which 
is  far  less  dangerous  in  healthy  than  in  sickly 
children.  But  as  vaccination  unquestionably 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  small  pox  in  many 
cases,  and  as  the  experience  of  practitioners 
tends  to  show  that  it  greatly  mitigates  the  disor- 
der even  when  it  does  follow  vaccination,  so  you" 
are  bound,  by  every  sense  of  duty,  to  practise 
and  recommend  that  operation,  which  »wa3  so 
strenuously  advocated  by  Jenner,  whose  memo- 
ry deserves  to  be  embalmed  by  blessings  of  all 
true  philanthropists.  In  my  next  course  ofLec- 
treated  several  cases  successfully  on  these  prin-j t,,res  '  sha!l  en,er  ^".Y  into  tlie  consideration  of 
ciples;  Mr  Aicock  has  been  extremely  successful!  vaccination,  a  subject    which    is    worthy    of  the 


by  a  similar  plan,  and  I  could  adduce  several  ex- 
amples in  proof  of  its  superior  efficacy,  under 
the  circumstances  before  mentioned.  In  truth, 
bleeding  has  been  recon.mended  by  the  first  au- 
thority in  the  early  period  ofconfluent  small  pox 
as  an  efficacious  remedy,  and  among  these  may 
be  enumerated  Rhazes,  Sydenham,  Mead,  Friend, 
and  Huxham.  But  unfortunately  they  did  not 
point  out  distinctly  the  conditions  undtr  which 
they  used  bloodletting,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
measure,  together  with  the  introduction  of  (he 
false  and  fata!  doctrine,  nay  speculation,  of  ab- 
stract debility,  has  brought  blood'  ♦ting  into  un- 
deserved repute.  If  you  were  to  lose  the  first 
few  days,  while  the  excitement  runs  high  aud 
ihe  tongue  remains  moist,  and  if  you  were,  des- 
perately rash,  to  bleed' when  the  tongue  has  be- 
come glazed  and  browD,  the  pulse  soft  and  corn- 


most  serious  attention,  especially  when  we  rec- 
ollect, that  in  London  alone,  the  average  of  mor- 
tality from  small  pox  is  little  less  than  1000  an- 
nually. If  inoculation  formerly  diminished  the 
ravages  of  small  pox,  vaccination  has  far  strong- 
er claims  to  our  notice  as  a  preventive  and  miti- 
gator  of  this  dreadful  malady. 

In  my  previous  Lectures  on  Typhus  Fever, 
I  fell  it  my  duty  to  lay  open  my  mind  to  you  in 
the  most  undisguised  manner  on  the  subject  of 
its  origin  and  nature,  and  1  trust  that  I  adduced 
a  body  of  evidence,  from  an  extensive  experi- 
ence, sufficient  to  make  you  pause  as  to  the 
question  of  its  supposed  contagious  property; 
but  I  tbir,k  it  proper  to  say,  that,  independent  of 
the  communicability  of  small  pox  by  inncuialion, 
we  have  other  proofs  which  render  it  certain, 
that  it  does  propagate   itself  by   contagion,   for 
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not  only  are  persons  who  visited  the  sick  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  small  pox,  but  they  in  their 
turn  propagate  the  distemper  among'  others. 
This  double  proof  is  applicable  to  small  pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  aud  hooping  cough  ;  but 
1  have  not  been  able,  since  1  have  divested  my 
mind  of  prejudice,  to  find  any  similar  proof  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  typhus  lever,  though  I 
have  sought  most  attentively  for  facts.  It  is  re- 
ally true,  that  much  which  has  been  confidently 
written,  and  still  more  confidently  spoken,  re- 
specting the  contagious  nature  of  typhus  fever, 
has  all  the  fluency  and  anger,  and  all  the  shal- 
lowness of  a  school-boy's  theme.  But  this  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  in  the  face  of  all  authority, 
that  no  man  of  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  and  pure 
mind  could  fully  investigate  the  rise  and 
decline  of  tpphus  fever  in  this  country  without 
entertaining  the  strongest  doubts  as  to  its  conta- 
gious nature,  while  a  similar  inquiry  would 
leave  no  doubt  oq  his  mind  with  reference  to 
the  commanicability  of  small  pox,  measles,  scar- 
let fever,  and  hooping  cough. 


ON  VENOUS  CONGESTION. 

BY  THOMAS  SANDWITH. 

Diseases  of  the  mucous,  serous,  and  cutane- 
ous surfaces,  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
disorders  of  the  human  body.  Their  characters 
are  generally  simple,  and  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment consequently  well  understood.  The  most 
obscure  diseases  are  those  which  are  situated  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the 
liver.  1  exclude  from  this  enumeration  the  al- 
terations in  the  valvular  textures  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  which,  being  mechanical,  are 
in  general  easy  of  detection.  The  cause  of  this 
obscurity  depends  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  each  organ,  and  their  vascular 
connexion.  The  brain,  in  addition  to  many  re- 
markable plexuses  of  veins  without  valves, 
is  furnished  with  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  si- 
nuses, which  appear  to  be  reservoirs  to  secure 
the  organ  from  pressure,  and  accommodate  it  to 
variations  in  the  state  of  the  circulation,  to  which 
it  is  hourly  accustomed.  Perhaps  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  perform  a  similar  office  for  the 
lungs  ;  at  all  events,  their  connexion  constitutes 
a  striking  peculiarity  :  and  the  venous  structure 
of  the  liver,  veins  transmitting  to  the  heart  all 
the  blood  that  is  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  performing  too  a  secretory  function, 
and  being  destitute  of  valves.,  modifies  and  ob- 
scures its  diseases. 

In  those  remarkable  deviations  from  health, 
which  originate  in  the  operation  of  some  un- 
known poison  upon  the  blood,  and  which  are 
called  fevers,  the  effect  of  these  peculiarities  is 
very  apparent.  The  balance  of  the  circulation 
is  destroyed  for  a  time  ;  and  if  the  contagion  has 
been  powerful,  or  the  constitutional  peculiarities 
favorable,  a  more  permanent  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  venous  system  takes  place,  which 
if  not  speedily  fatal,  is  succeeded  by  imperfect 
attempts  at  reaction ;  constituting  a  class  of 
fevers,  first  distinctly  unfolded  by  Dr  Arm- 
strong, and  by  him  called  congestive  fevers.  The 
features  of  these  anomalous  forms  of  fever  are 
clearly  defined ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
ircad  on  ground  preoccupied  by  so  masterly  a 
mind.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of 
those  congestions  of  the   venou3   system,  which 


have  fallen  under  my    own   observation,  uncon- 
nected with  idiopathic  fever. 

A  striking  peculiarity  in  these  diseases, 
whether  tfciey  exist  in  general  plethora  or  local 
accumulation,  is  the  apparent  debility  which  at- 
tends them.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  char- 
acterized by  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  and  mu- 
cous surfaces.  Hence  we  find  the  the  skin  cov- 
ered with  a  clammy  sweat ;  the  urine  pale  and 
abundant;  vomiting  sometimes,  and  commonly  a 
watery  diarrhaaa.  These  appearances  of  debil- 
ty  are  often  fallacious,  and  in  a  practical  point  of 
view  are  liable  to  mislead. 

1.  When  we  consider  that  the  veins  are  pas- 
sive organs,  and  that  the  motion  of  blood  which 
they  contain  depends  upon  the  vis  a  tergo,  in 
other  words,  the  power  of  arteries,  congestion  of 
the  brain  is  likely  to  happen.  When  the  arteri- 
al system  is  either  naturally  feeble,  or  in  a  state 
of  atony  from  previous  excitement,  this  condition 
of  the  organ  does  occur ;  assuming  the  charac- 
ters of  apoplexy,  mania,  delirium  tremens,  epi- 
lepsy, and  hysteria,  accordiug  to  the  predisposi- 
tion of  the  individual.  Keeping  in  view  the 
phenomena  of  these  diseases  when  they  depend 
on  arterial  excitation,  the  difference  is  readily 
perceived. 

The  arterial  system  of  drunkards,  probably 
when  the  stomach  is  impaired,  is  always  in  an 
atonic  condition.  Inflammation  in  such  subjects 
never  produces  a  contracted  wiry  pulse,  as  in 
sounder  constitutions  ;  and  from  this  condition  of 
the  arteries,  as  one  would  expect,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  venous  congestions.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  delirium  tremens.''''  Dr  Armstroag 
thus  describes  it  :  "  Thi9  disease  most  frequently 
occurs  in  habitual  drunkards,and  especially  when, 
after  repeated  fits  of  intoxication,  they  suddenly 
lessen  or  leave  off  their  ordinary  stimulus  for  a 
time.  The  first  feelings  of  indisposition  are,  las- 
situde; indistinct  chills;  loathing  of  food  ;  unea- 
siness in  the  head;  disturbed  short  slumbers; 
anxious  countenance  ;  oppression  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  ;  and  these  are  followed  by  retching 
or  vomiting;  white  moist  tongue  ;  wildness  and 
quickness  of  the  look;  weak  rapid  pulse;  general 
irritability;  watchfulness;  tremors  of  the  hands, 
and  dampness  of  the  skin  increased  by  the  slight- 
est exercise.  Confusion  of  mind,  or  forgetfulness, 
supervenes,  which  passes  on  to  a  state  closely 
resembling  mania."*  It  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
duce examples  of  an  affection  so  common.  The 
specific  power  of  opium  in  this  disease  is  a  co- 
gent argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  it  de- 
pends on  venous  congestion. 

Syncope  is  the  most  complete  form  of  venous 
congestion,  and  fainting  from  loss  of  blood  is  of- 
ten attended  with  convulsions,  ll  is  not  improb- 
able, therefore,  that  epilepsy,  sometimes  at  least, 
depends  en  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  known 
efficacy  of  tonics  in  this  disease  is  a  further  rea- 
son in  favour  of  the  opinion,  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  axiom,  that  u  contraria  contrariis  meden- 
tur,"  and  experiment  is  a  surer  guide  to  truth 
than  opinion.  Morbid  anatomy  also  is  in  its  favour. 
According  to  Morgagoi,  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy, 
"  the  most  penetrating  inquisition  cannot  detect 
any  lesion  of  the  structure  of  the  brain.t  And 
when  we  consider  the  phenomena  of  the  disease, 
the  proof  will  be  complete.  A  case  which  oc- 
curred to  me  in  a  hernial  patient  is  thus  describ- 

*  Armstrong  on  Typhus,  &c.  p.  276, 
t  Morgagni  Epistola  de  Epilepii. 


ed  : — *  There  was  evident  sensorial  disturbance. 
Her  eyes  glistened,  she  was  quick  in  her  an- 
swers, a»d  her  conversation  was  incoherent  and 
absurd.  This  was  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  renewal  of  the  taxis,  but  the  attempt  was  in- 
effectual. During  the  operation,  the  countenance 
fell,  the  lips  became  livid  and  convulsed,  her  eyes 
were  inverted,  foam  issued  from  her  mouth,  and 
her  whole  frame  was  shaken  by  convulsions. 
This  alarming  state  of  things  continued  half  an 
hour,  when  her  senses  returned.*'  I  have  also 
witnessed  a  case  which  depended  on  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  worm  in  the  stomach. 

It  is  notorious  that  irritable  and  feeble  sub- 
jects are  those  most  subject  to  hysteria.  The 
disease  is  also,  according  to  the  experience  of 
Sydenham  and  subsequent  observers,  generally 
curable  by  tonics  and  stimulants.  It  must,  there- 
fore, in  many  instances  be  ascribed  to  venous 
congestion  of  the  brain.  That  it  frequently  de- 
pends on  arterial  excitement,  and  is  curable  by 
blood-letting,  is  also  true.  Putting,  however, 
this  species  out  of  view,  many  of  the  symptoms 
can  be  explained  on  no  other  supposition  than 
the  one  assigned,  now  that  neurological  hypo- 
theses are  exploded.  The  most  striking  of  these 
is  claims,  a  circumscribed  sense  of  pain  and  pres- 
sure on  the  top  of  the  head,  obviously  depen- 
dent on. an  overcharged  state  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  and  instantaneously  removed  by  a  cordial. 
To  this  remcra  in  the  circulation  is  to  be  as- 
cribed the  oppression  about  the  prascordia,  and 
also  the  immoderate  flux  of  tears,  and  of  pale 
urine,  which  are  marked  S3'mptoms,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  indirect  efforts  of  nature  to  relieve 
the  oppression.  In  delicate  females  we  occa- 
sionally see  more  serious  diseases  warded  off  by 
a  copious  flow  of  tears.  When  the  Roman  poet 
describes  his  heroine, 

"  Sanguineam  volvens  aciem,  maculisque  trementos 
lnterfusa  genas,  et  pallida  morte  futuia," 

we  acknowledge  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  but  wheu 
shortly  afterwards  she  is 

"Paulum  lacrymis  et  mente  morata^'t 

the  poet  has  drawn   from   his  own  imagination, 
and  not  from  nature. 

Whether  the  doctrine  of  venous  congestion  of 
the  brain  will  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  chorea, 
tetanus,  and  hydrophobia,  other  observers  must 
determine.  My  experience  does  not  enable  me 
to  decide  the  question.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  the  resemblance  of  hydrophobia 
to  hysteria  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr  Powei.j 

2.  From  the  head  to  the  chest  the  transition 
is  natural  and  easy,  and  here  the  most  striking 
example  of  venous  congestion  is  the  disease  call- 
ed angina  pectoris.  Its  characters  are  strongly 
marked,  so  as  to  form  a  standard  of  comparison, 
and  the  causa  proxima  capable  of  demonstration.. 
(To  be  continued.) 


IRRITABILITY  AND  SENSIBILITY. NO.   III. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Almost  all  knowledge  is  got  from  the  observation  of 
nature,  or  of  the  ideas  existing  in  the  mind.  True  it  .» 
that  many  things  are  known  which  have  never  been 
expressed ;  and  to  abstract,  enlarge,  and  illustrate  ideas 


*  Obs.  in  Med.  and  Surgery,  p.  llti. 

t  Viigilii  iEneidos,  lib.  IV. 

%  Med.  and  Fhys.  Journal,  vol.  xx.  r>.  201. 
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that  are  actually  in  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
as  well  as  the  most  noble  employments  of  human  intel- 
ligence. All  men  have  known  that  matter  has  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  to  the  earth  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  New- 
ton  to  declare  the  principles  of  gravity.  All  men  have 
distinguished  the  tree  from  the  soil  in  which  it  springs, 
and  the  lion  from  the  flinty  walls  of  his  Dative  habita- 
tion ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Linnaeus  to  declare  the 
principles  that  are  constantly  exerted  in  the  growth  of 
all  things,  the  life  of  organized  heings,  and  the  intellect 
of  animal  existence. 

We  may  reason  for  years  on  the  properties  of  natural 
productions,  but  we  shall  be  led  on  from  one  error  to 
another,  until  we  go  abroad  like  them  iuto  the  fields  ; — 
observe  with  accuracy  the  minerals  that  enrich,  the 
vegetables  that  adorn,  and  the  animals  that  enliven 
them ;  and  investigate  the  laws  by  which  the  first 
grow,  the  second  grow  and  live,  and  the  third  grow, 
live  and  think.  It  is  by  such  investigation  we  notice 
between  animals  and  vegetables  analogies  as  remarka- 
ble as  they  are  beautiful ;  and  differences  that  are  far 
more  hidden  from  the  view.  It  was  long  an  opinion  of 
philosophers,  and  one  which  is  now  commonly  receiv- 
ed, that  animals  have  the  peculiarity  of  locomotion 
only.  But  this  is  in  reality  only  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  true  difference  is  displayed.  Volition  is  first 
txercised  by  the  mind — the  nerves  convey  the  will  of 
the  mind  to  the  irritability  of  the  muscles — they  con 
tract,  and  thus  locomotion  is  induced.  The  want  of 
locomotion,  then,  is  a  want  of  the  powers  which  pro- 
duce it.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  real  difference. 
Their  nature  will  not  admit  of  their  moving  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  therefore  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  invested  them  with  powers  to  imbibe  nourishment 
from  the  soil,  without  rambling  like  animals  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  flying  through  the  air,  or  delving 
in  the  deep. 

Others  have  believed  that  plants  approach  still  near- 
er the  nature  of  man  ;  and  if  we  believe  them  we  must 
think  that  all  vegetables  have  an  acute  sensibility  ;  a 
consciousness  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  and  that 
they  are  affected  like  us  by  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
life  ;  that  the  gardener  performs  an  act  of  cruelty  when 
he  lops  the  branches  with  his  pruning-knife,  and  the 
sentimentalist  gives  pain  to  the  beech  when  he  carves 
upon  it  the  initials  of  his  mistress. 

Others,  giving  still  wilder  loose  to  fancy,  and  yield- 
ing more  readily  to  the  deceptions  of  their  own  sophis- 
try, have  made  the  analogy  of  their  properties,  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  functions  are  performed,  so  per- 
fect, that  we  almost  expect  to  see  u  trees  like  men 
%valking,"  and  exhibiting  evidences  of  intelligence  and 
thought. 

The  distinction  between  animal  and  organic  life, 
which  is  so  beautifully  displayed  by  Bichat,  is  without 
doubt  the  most  true  that  has  ever  been  advanced.  It 
will  explain  many  things  which  have  excited  surprise 
and  perplexity.  It  has  been  wondered  how  there  hap- 
pens to  be  so  much  analog}-  between  the  lowest  ani- 
mals, and  some  of  the  more  perfect  vegetables  ;  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  there  are  plants*  better  entitled 
to  a  rank  in  the  animal  kingdom,  than  the  limpett   or 

*  As  the  mimosse,  the  dionaea  muscipula  or  Venus's 
fly-trap,  which  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  a 
species  of  plants  called  heiotropise,  the  name  of  which 
indicates  its  peculiarity. 

+  The  limpet  is  a  stationary  animal — the  G.  patella 
of  Lino.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  lepas.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Athenams.  Aristophanes, 
too,  was  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this  animal,  fori 


zoophiles.:};  But  there  are  infinite  degrees  of  mental 
powers  and  feeling||  among  different  species  of  animals, 
aud  the  vigor  of  mind  and  body  preserve  no  regular 
proportion.  A  plant,- then,  may  be  more  vigorous, 
more  irritable,  more  active  than  an  animal,  and  yet  be 
destitute  of  a  brain  and  nerves,  and  therefore  destitute 
of  all  claims  to  animal  nature. 

It  has  been  asked,  With  this  criterion,  how  are  we 
to  discern  the  place  of  the  coral,  the  sponge,  &c  in 
which  we  have  no  evidence  of  mental  powers?  There 
are  various  grades  of  mind  not  only  among  different 
species  of  animals,  but  among  individuals  of  the  same 
species.  Thus  Homer  discovered  more  mind  than  Si- 
monides  ;  and  Virgil  than  Tibullus.  In  modern  times, 
Milton  had  more  than  Pope,  or  the  late  Lord  Byron. 
Barlow,  too,  in  our  own  country,  evinced  greater  men- 
tal powers  than  Paine  ;  and  what  a  vast  range  between 
Paine  and  Porter!  The  European  and  the  American 
has  more  than  the  Asiatic  ;  and  the  Asiatic  than  the 
African.  The  ape  has  more  than  the  dog ;  the  cat  has 
less  ;  and  in  the  fish  the  evidence  of  intelligence  is  still 
more  obscure.  Thus  we  can  trace  the  degrees  of  mind 
from  the  most  exalted  that  ever  tenanted  a  mortal 
frame — till  they  vanish  like  a  fluxion.  Below  this 
point  there  are  substances  which  may  possess  minute 
degrees  of  mental  power,  and  are  thus  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  animals,  though  our  faculties  are  not  sufficient- 
ly acute  to  discern  evidences  of  them.  With  these 
substances  we  have  nothing  to  do.  As  there  are  parti- 
cles of  matter  too  minute  to  be  discovered  by  the  eye, 
so  there  are  characteristics  so  remote  as  to  elude  the 
mental  vision  ;  and  all  we  know  of  either  is  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  them. 


REPORTS. 


The  following  case  shows  the  necessity  of  sometimes 
opening  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint.  Mr  Abernethy's 
rules  for  deciding  upon  the  expediency  of  this  opera- 
tion, also  for  performing  it,  are  concise  and  sufficiently 
minute  for  every  purpose. — See  his  Surgical  Observa- 
tions, page  134. — Edit. 

CASE  OF  A  LOOSE  CARTILAGE    IN    THE    KNEE- 
JOINT. 

Communicated  for  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 

By  J.  Lakey,  M.  D.  President  of  the  Ontario  Medifal 
Society  (N.  Y.). 

On  the  7th  of  Oct.  1825,  1  was  called  to  visit 
J.  B.,  aged  34,  a  man  of  regular  habits,  but  not 
possessing  an  athlstic  frame,  or  robust  constitu- 
tion, lie  had  been  for  several  months  atilicted 
with  a  moveable  body  in  his  knee-joint,  which 
passed  without  much  obstruction  from  side  to 
side  of  the  joint.  It  would  sometimes  lie  hid- 
den, and  could  not  be  found  without  a  long 
search.  There  was  considerable  tumefaction, 
but  little  discoloration  in  the  knee.  It  gave 
great  pain  at  times,  and  although  the  patient 
had  not  been  thrown  down,  the  disorder  was 
rapidly  growing  formidable,  and  threatened  him 
either  with  a  stiff  joint  or  a  total  loss  of  the  limb. 

The  floating  body  resembled  the  patella  in 
shape,  but  was  smaller  in  size,  and  rather  more 


he  humorously  relates  the  story  of  an  old  woman  who 
stuck  as  close  to  a  young  man,  as  a  lepas  to  a  rock. 

\  The  zoophites  are  said  to  compose  the  lowest  class 
of  animals.     Vide  Linn.  Syst  Nal.  C.  VI.    Vermes. 

||  It  is  one  Peculiarity  of  the  vital  properties — as 
irritability,  sensibility,  and  the  mental  powers — that 
they  are  not  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  and  that 
in  every  individual  they  are  different  &t  different  times. 


circular.  It  would  slip  from  the  fingers,  and 
seemed  to  hide  itself  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
Although  it  was  from  two  to  three  inches  ia 
diameter,  it  frequently  could  not  be  found  until 
the  patient  had  been  directed  to  walk  about. 

This  being  to  me  a  new  case,  it  was  not 
thought  prudent  to  operate.  I  fixed  the  float- 
ing body  below  the  patella,  and  secured  it  there 
by  encircling  the  knee  with  a  strong  roller  of 
cotton  cloth  spread  with  adhesive  plaster.  Over 
the  whole  1  put  a  six-tailed  bandage,  made  of 
soft  leather.  This,  although  less  complex  in  its 
construction,  I  believe  to  answer  every  purpose 
of  Mr  Hey's  "  knee-piece." 

This  dressing  was  suffered  to  remain  for  eight 
days.  On  removing  it  I  found  the  tumor  sensi- 
bly diminished  in  size  and  altered  in  shape.  It 
was  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure,  with  indenta- 
tions on  each  side.  I  now  had  hope  of  success 
from  pressure  alone.  The  dressings  were  re- 
moved, and  the  patient  directed  to  abstain  from 
violent  exercise. 

On  the  271  h  of  Oct.  I  removed  the  dressings 
and  found  the  tumor  undiminished  in  size,  while 
evident  symptoms  of  ossification  appeared  on  its 
surface.  1  again  renewed  the  dressing,  and. 
shifted  the  station  of  the  tumor.  In  the  mean 
time  the  pain  in  the  joint  increased,  the  limb 
grew  weaker,  the  floating  body  grew  harder, 
and  every  symptom  indicated  that  all  attempts 
to  disperse  it  by  pressure  would  be  unavailing. 

On  the  3d  of  Nov.  1  removed  the  tumor  from 
the  knee.  Having  pushed  it  up  so  that  it  rest- 
ed upon  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  I 
made  an  iucision  directly  over  the  tumor.  I  do 
not  recommend  this  as  the  best  method  in  all 
cases — but  in  this  case  I  am  confident  it  was. 
The  tumor  was  extracted  without  difficulty. 
The  skin  was  brought  together  and  secured  by 
one  stitch  in  the  centre  of  the  incision,  and  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster.  Nothing  material  occurred 
after  this ;  the  wound  healed  kindly,  and  the 
patient  was  dismissed  cured.  The  tumor  shew- 
ed part  of  its  surface  completely  ossified,  and  as 
entirely  smooth  as  the  head  of  the  femur. 

1  kept  the  patient  confined  to  his  couch  about 
twelve  days.  In  less  than  thirty  every  symp- 
tom of  disease  had  vanished. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH  INTO  THE  FORA- 
MEN OVALE. 

An  accident  of  this  nature  was  brought  to 
Guy's  Hospital  on  Saturday  evening,  Sept.  10th. 
The  patient,  a  thin  young  man,  had  fallen  from 
a  scaffold,  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  upon 
some  posts  or  pieces  of  timber,  and  by  this 
means  dislocated  his  left  hip. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  were  so  well  mark- 
ed, that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  accident.  The  legs  were  widely  separat- 
ed, and  with  great  difficulty  and  pain  were  made 
to  approximate  ;  the  limb  was  then  seen  to  be 
considerably  longer  than  the  opposite,  the  foot 
was  turned  outwards,  and  the  patient  rested  on 
the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  The  body  Was  bent 
forwards,  and  when  the  patient  was  desired  to 
stand  upright,  the  thigh  was  then  bent  upon  the 
body ;  the  flattening  of  the  hip  was  distinctly 
seen,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  felt  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  mode  of  reduction  was  as  follows  : — The 
patient  was  piaced  upon  His  back   on  a  table^ 
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with  his  shoulders  elevated,  a  bread  belt  was 
passed  around  the  pelvis,  and  fastened  to  an  iron 
on  the  right  of  the  patient.  A  jack  towel  was 
carried  between  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and 
the  pubes,  and  to  this  the  hook  of  the  pullies 
was  attached.  Extension  was  then  gradually 
made  obliquely  upwards,  and  the  surgeon  (Mi- 
Key)  taking  hold  of  the  limb,  which  was  extend- 
ed and  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  body,  gen- 
tly carried  it  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time  slight- 
ly depressed  the  thigh,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
head  of  the  bone  (as  he  said)  from  passing  into 
the  ischiatic  notch.  The  reduction  was  speedily 
effected,  and  the  bone  was  distinctly  heard  to 
pass  into  its  socket. 


WOUNDS  PENETRATING  THE  CHEST. 

A  carpenter,  aged  26,  went  to  sleep  in  his 
waistcoat,  in  the  pocket  of  which  was  a  pointed 
file.  He  fell  out  of  bed  on  the  point  of  the 
file,  which  entered  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
ribs,  near  their  angle.  Copious  hemorrhage 
followed  for  two  hours.  Respiration  was  much 
disturbed.  The  wound  was  kept  open.  For 
the  first  month  a  bloody  colored  fluid  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  relief  was  proportioned  to  the 
discharge.  He  died  in  about  five  months.  In 
the  left  side  of  the  breast  were  three  and  an 
half  pints  of  bloody  colored  fluid. — Rev.  Med. 

The  appearances  upon  examination  after 
death,  of  William  Houghton,  a  watchman,  who 
was  lately  beaten  with  an  axe,  were  : — Large 
bruises  on  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  right 
side  of  the  back  ;  in  that  side  of  the  breast  was 
a  gallon  of  bloody  fluid,  with  large  clots  of  blood 
upon  the  lungs,  midriff  and  lining  of  the  ribs. 
The  five  lowest  ribs  on  the  right  side  were  bro- 
ken; pieces  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  had  been 
pressed  into  the  lungs,  thus  wounding  the  lining 
of  the  ribs  and  lungs;  a  piece  of  rib  had  wound- 
ed the  liver.  A  large  portion  of  the  lining  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  on  the  right  side, 
was  bloodshot.  He  died  eight  days  after  receiv- 
ing these  injuries. 


w^g-ar-amra 


VARZ1STZXSS. 


Pinhoen  Oil. — "  An  expressed  oil  has  just  been 
sent  to  me  from  the  Brazils,  under  the  name  of  Pinhoen 
oil.  It  is  used  there  as  aa  emetic,  and  acts  powerfully 
in  the  small  dose  of  one  or  two  drops.  It  appears  to 
be  procured  from  the  seed  of  a  species  of  Jathropha,  of 
which  there  are  are  several  indigenous  to  South  Ameri- 
ca, most  likely  J.  multifida,  the  fruit  of  which  has  been 
Ions;  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  French  Phy- 
sic- 'Jut.  From  some  experiments  which  I  made  about 
two  years  since  on  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  Jatro- 
pha,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  can  be  hut  little 
doubt  of  the  plant  which  yields  this  emetic  oil  being  of 
the  genus  just  rneutioned.  And  it  may  here  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seed  of  very  many 
species  all  produce  emetic  and  cathartic  effects  ;  the 
former  attended  by  a  sensation  of  heat  about  the  fauces, 
and  by  doubling  the  dose,  drastic  purgative  effects  en- 
sni.  Mr  Hooves,  of  Canton,  informed  me  that  the  var- 
nish which  the  Chinese  are  so  famous  for  making  for 
covering  paper  boxes,  tea  chests,  &c,  is  formed  by 
boiiing  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Jatropha  cur- 
cas,  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  seeds  of  Jatropha  curcas 
have  frequently  been  mistaken  for  those  of  Croton  tig- 
li  .  m,  only,  one  can  suppose,  from  there  being  a  degree 
of  analogy  between  their  effects,  as  there  is  none  in 
aj   >      ■ance." — Quar.  Journ. 


Sittings  or  the  Institute. — Dr.    Audouardj  in    a 

collection  of  memoirs  on  the  Nautical,  Typhus,  or  Yel- 
low  Fever,  addressed  to  the  Academy,  attributes  the 
yellow  fever  to  the  slave  trade,  and  thinks  crowdin-  so 


many  unfortunate  beings  together  developes  the  infec- 
tion,   which   becomes    contagious.     He   concludes  his 
letter,  saying  :  "  I  am    even    surprised   myself  at  the 
number  of  facts  which  tend   to  prove    the  truth  of  the 
opinion  I  have  adopted."     Dr.  Lassis,    the   non-conta- 
gionist,  read  a  memoir,  forming  a  curious  contrast  with 
the  letter   of  Dr.  Audouard.     He  still   persists    in  the 
absolute  non-contagion  of  the  plague  or  -yellow  fever  ; 
and  contends,  that  all  the  pretended   contagious  fevers 
had  their  origin  in  the  places    they  ravaged,   and  that 
the  sanitary  measures  adopted   to  prevent  the   effects  of 
contagion  were  themselves  the  causes  of  the  mortality  that 
occurs.     Among  other  instances,  in  support  of  this  doc- 
trine, he  cited  the  plague  of  Lyons  in  1664,  when  many 
persons  left   the  city,    who  nearly  all    perished,  while 
those  who  remained  were  saved.     At  the  same  period, 
the  inhabitants  of  Digne  were  afflicted  with  the  plague, 
and  fearing  that  they  should    be    shut  up  in  the  town, 
and  the   threats   of  their  neighbours   to  burn  the  town 
and  all  in  it  to  prevent    the  infection    from  spreading, 
took  up  arms,    forced  their   passage  out  of   the  place, 
and  were  thus  preserved  from   destruction.     He  states 
that  the  same  thing  happened  at    London    during  the 
great  plague.     He  affirmed,  that  in  1822,  the  patients 
at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  at  Paris,   were  really  afflicted  with 
the  yellow  fever,  which  created  much   uneasiness  as  to 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  capital  at  the  time  ;  and  added, 
that  if  the  sanitary  measures  had  been  adopted  which 
are  usual  under   such  circumstances,   the  yellow  fever 
would  have  extended  desolation  throughout  Paris.     He 
concludes  his  memoir  by  reflections   on  the  Epozoolie, 
which  had  been  so  fatal  to  cattle  in  France,  which,  he 
said,  confirmed  his  doctrine.     If,  he  argued,    annimals 
perished  in  such  great  numbers,  the  mortality  is  solely 
owing  to  the  precautions   taken   to   stop  the  supposed 
contagion.     To   prevent  all    communication   with  the 
sick   animals,    they  are    shut  up    in    stables   and  cow-  i 
houses,  where  the  want  of  air,  fresh  food,  exercise,  and 
cleanliness,  kills  them,    and  this  is  attributed  to  conta- 
gion ;  precautions  are  then  doubled  with    the   healthy 
animals,    and   the   dissorder  increases.     The   epizootic 
of  1815  was  owing  according  to  the  Doctor,  to  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent    the  cattle    being    stolen  by 
the  allied    armies.     He    adds,     many  ain.als,  already 
attacked,  got  well  by  his    advice  being  followed,  that 
they  should  be  sent  out  to  graze  a3  usual.     He  adopts 
the  same  arguments  on  the  dissorders  which  have  car- 
ried off  so  many  horses  this  season  ;  on  which   subject 
he  cites    a  curious  fact.     Ah    eminent    veterinary    sur- 
geon declared  in  his  report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior,  that  the  malady  was    contagious  ;   and    in  his  re- 
port to  the  Minister  at  War,    he  declared  the  reverse  ! 

Naphtha  Lamps,  or  Lights. — M.  Hecker,  director 
of  the  salt  works  and  administrator  of  the  mines  of  Irus- 
kawets,  in  Gallicia,  has  found  that  Naphtha  burns  much 
better  than  oils  or  other  substances,  in  mines  containing 
bad  air,  and  injures  the  health  of  the  workmen  less. 
The  light  of  petroleum  is  to  that  of  colza  oil  as  1000: 
83l.3,"and  to  that  of  tallow  as  1000  :  500.3,  supposing 
that  the  first  burns  with  a  small  flame.  Coal-tar  oil, 
which  is  in  the  same  proportion  as  Naphtha,  is  preferable 
to  it,  being  less  expensive  :  oil  of  bones  is  that  which 
vieTds  the  most  brilliant  light.  In  lighting  mines,  con- 
taining  bad  air,  colza  oil  and  tallow  will  be  extinguish- 
ed, when  naphtha,  petroleum  and  the  oil  of  bones  will 
■still  burn;  but  naphtha  and  petroleum  are  under  such 
circumstances  readily  extinguished  by  slight  motion  or 
concusssion  in  the  air,  the  oil  of  bones  being  in  this  case 
best  for  use.  M.  Hecker  has  found,  that  where  oxygen 
had  diminished  to  18.33  per  cent,  miners  were  not  in- 
commoded. Naphtha  and  oil  of  bones  will  burn  in  air 
that  contains  only  13.8  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

Cholera  in  Calcutta. — Capt.  Brewster,  of  shij 
Pagoda,  arrived  at  this  port  from  Calcutta,  informs 
that  the  Burmese  war  was  Suspended,  owing  to  the 
wet  season,  and  that  it  was  very  sickly  among  the  Eu- 
ropean troops.  The  Cholera  Morbus  was  making  great 
ravages  among  the  natives  of  Calcutta,  and  no  less  than 
1900  persons  had  fallen  victims  to  that  disorder  during 
the  last  19  days  previous  to  his  departure,  Aug.  26th. 


To  Correspondents.— We  are  always  grateful  to 
those  who  favor  us  with  communications ;  several  have- 
been  recently  received,  for  which  our  acknowledge- 
ments are  due.  We  beg  our  friends  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  all  communications,  whether  on  medical  subjects 
or  inclosing  cash,  must  be  post-paid,  and  directed  to 
the  publisher. — The  postage  on  unpaid  letters  will  be 
charged  to  those  who  send  them. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  December  30  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

December  22.— Ebecezer  C.  H.  Cook,  7.  23d.— Eli- 
zabeth Powars,  71.  24th. — Hannah  L.  Singleton,  49  ; 
Edmund  O.  Baker,  24;  Cynthia  Smith,  33.  25th.— 
Horatio  A.  Preston,  12;  Charles  Guild,  59;  Mary 
Mansfield,  42  ;  George  Williams,  14.  26th.— Child  of 
T.  Bowen ;  Harriet  Smith,  29 ;  Allen  Crocker,  75. 
27fh.— Elizabeth  Clouston,  58 ;  Child  of  M.  Clark  ; 
Charles  B.  Nottage,  3  mo  :  David  Flinn,  5  ;  Jeremiah 
Dacey,  24.  28th.— Sarah  Spaulding,  20  ;  Eliza  Mur- 
ray, 19  hours;  Ann  Wailake,  65;  Catharine  Lloyd 
Borland,  32.  29th.— John  Burbank,  50  ;  George  Mar- 
tin, 2  1-2;  Lucretia  Fisher,  31.  30th.— Elizabeth 
Tidd,  37. 

Drowned,  1 — Consumption,  5 — Tumor, I — Lung  Fe- 
ver, 2 — Gout,  1 — Childbed,  1 — Dropsy,  2 — Rheumatic, 
1 — Stillborn,  1 — Canker,  1 — Fits,  1 — Typhus  Fever,  1 
— Apoplexy,  1 — Palsy,  1 — Burnt, — Inflammation,  1 — 
Liver  Complaint,  1.    '  City  Poor,  2. 


Atp.opine — An  alkali  discovered  by  Brandes  in  the 
Atropa  Belladonna,  or  deadly  night-shade,  and  retain- 
ing its  narcotic  properties.  Atropine  is  white,  and 
forms  salts  with  the  acids.  It  has  not  yet  been  U3ed 
medicinally. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


VENOUS   CONGESTION. 

(Concluded  from  page  134.) 
One  wonld  naturally  expect,  that  when  the 
arterial  system  is  weakened  by  profuse  and  pro- 
tracted haemorrhages,  congestion  of  the  right 
chamber  of  the  heart  and  lungs  would  occur; 
that  we  should  have,  in  short,  a  disease  analo- 
gous to  angina  pectoris. 

3.  For  anatomical  reasons  we  have  already 
stated,  the  liver  is  more  subject  to  venous  con- 
gestion, than  any  other  organ;  and  congestion  of 
the  liver,  as  will  be  seen,  is  the  root  of  many 
other  serious  disorders  in  the  remoter  part  of 
the  system  ;  a  fact  which  has  indeed  been  recog- 
nized by  many  observers,  who  have,  however, 
contented  themselves  with  the  simple  statement 
of  the  observation,  without  pointing  out  the  way 
in  which  the  effect  wa9  produced.  Many  of  the 
diseases  which  are  merged  in  the  unmeaning  ap- 
pellation of  bilious  fevers,  dyspepsia,  &c.  are  at 
bottom,  examples  of  venous  congestion  of  the 
liver;  aud  still  more  which  are  regarded  as  pri- 
mary affections,  and  treated  as  such,  are  in  real- 
ity diseases  of  the  liver. 

In  the  simplest  form,  venous  congestion  of 
the  liver  denoted  by  paleness  of  the  face,  livor 
around  the  eyes,  indigestion,  dejection  of  spir- 
its, and  feces  without  bile.  The  function  of  the 
large  intestines  is  irregular,  and  costiveness  al- 
ternates with  diarrhoea.  If  the  affection  is  not 
removed  by  the  efforts  of  art  or  nature,  the  gen- 
eral disorder  increases,  and  the  oppression  is 
occasionally  removed  by  the  supervention  of  the 
disease  called  melaena  ;  a  discharge  of  venous 
blood  per  anum  of  the  color  and  consistence  of 
tar.  When  this  salutary  effort  does  not  remove 
the  disorder,  or  suggest  the  proper  treatment, 
new  diseases  spring  up  in  various  pans  of  the 
body. 

Occasionally  venous  congestion  of  the  liver 
is  quickly  succeeded  by  inflammation  of  the  or- 
gan. The  most  striking  effects  of  this  are  wit- 
nessed in  the  disease  called  cholera  morbus.  In 
the  cases  which  have  occurred  to  me,  the  dis- 
ease put  on  two  characters, 
skin  was  cold,  pale  and  livid, 
and  the  discharge  of  bile  by  vomiting  and  stool 
immense.  In  others,  instead  of  the  latter  sys- 
tem, all  secretion  from  the  organ  was  suspended, 
and  in  addition  to  the  relaxation  of  the  mucous 
and  cutaneous  surfaces,  there  was  vomiting  and 
purging  of  fluid  matter.  In  all  cases  the  most 
dreadful  cramps  were  present. 

Congestion  of  the  liver,  by  imped;ng  in  its 
course  the  volume  of  blood  that  is  distributed  to 
the  abdominal  viscera,  is  also,  as  we  have  re- 
marked already,  productive  ofdisea^cs  in  remote 
parts  of  the  system.  Pulmonary  diseases  are 
often  seen  in  connexion  with  congestion  of  :he 
liver;  and  the  commonest  form  it  assumes  is 
bronchitis  chronica,  a  disease  admirably  descr  li- 
ed by  Dr  Armstrong.*  This  connexion  has  al- 
so been  pointed  out  by  Dr?  Philip  and   Hastings. 

*  Armstrong;  on  Consumption,  p.  178. 


In    one    form    the 
the    pulse    feeble, 


As  might  be  expected,  pulmonary   consumption 
is  no  infrequent  consequence.     In    his    lectures, 
Mr  Abernethy  relates  a  striking  example,  which 
occurred  in  his  coachman's  wife,  who  was  appa- 
rently in  the  last  stage   of  phthisis,  and    who  re- 
covered by  the  use  of  medicines  which  produced 
tar-like  evacuations  from  the  bowels.     The  case 
of  Mr  C.  is   one  in  point.     After   a    tremendous 
inflammation  of  the  lungs    and    pericardium,  his 
recovery  was  retarded  by  congestion  of  the    liv- 
er.    The  disease  put  on   the    aspect   of  typhus, 
and  his  stools    manifested    no  secretion    of  bile. 
Eventually  a  diarrhoea  of  tar-like  offensive  mat- 
ter   came  on,  the  function  by  the  liver  returned, 
and  his   recovery  was    then  rapid  and  complete. 
All  observers  have  pointed  out  the   connexion  of 
gout  with  a    morbid    condition    of  the    liver,  of 
which  indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as  the    natural 
cure.     These  vicarious    diseases   vary  with  the 
predisposition  of  the  individual:  accordingly  we 
sometimes  see  the  head,  the  organ  that  is    soon- 
est called  into  sympathetic  action ;    and  the  con- 
sequences are  hypochondriasis,  or  apoplexy.     Of 
the  former  disease,  1  have  witnessed  several  ex- 
amples, where  the  mental  affection  was  strongly 
marked.     The  abdominal  excretions  being  black, 
or  dark  green,  denoted  the  condition  of  the    liv- 
er; and  the  affection  of  the  head,  in    addition   to 
the  mental  disturbance,  was   denoted   by    head- 
ache, heat  of  the  head,  and  flushing  of  the  face. 
There  was,  however,  no  distinctly    formed    py- 
rexia,    hi  one    example   a   discharge  of  black 
matter  from  the  bowels  was  preceded  by  a  rigor 
which  resembled  on  ague-fit.     Cases  of  melaena 
combined  with  apoplexy,  are  not  uncommon.     In 
two  cases  which  fell   under    my    observation,  in 
addition  to  coma,  the  face  was  flushed,  the  head 
burning  hot,  and  the   blood   and   pulse  indicated 
fever. 

4.  As  the  treatment  of  many  of  the  diseases 
we  have  enumerated  has  been  long  settled  on 
the  sure  basis  of  experience,  our  remarks  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  very  general.  In- 
deed, in  the  present  state  of  medical  practice, 
there  is  more  room  for  showing  the  rationale  of 
many  of  the  practices  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  fathers,  than  for  the  addition 
of  any  new  ones.  It  is,  however,  an  indirect 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  pathological  specula- 
tions wheu  they  square  with  the  established  me- 
thods of  cure.  The  fatal  examples  of  Cullen 
and  Brown  should  deter  us  from  deviations  in 
practice  on  theoretical  grounds. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  remora  occa- 
sioned by  venous  congestion  of  the  larger  organs, 
as  the  brain  and  liver, gives  rise  to  an  increased 
action  of  the  arteries;  and  hence  it  is,  that  this 
condition  of  the  organ  is  in  no  long  time  compli- 
cated with  inflammation.  Indeed,  a  state  of  ve- 
nous congestion  precedes  and  alternates  with  all 
pyreuiai  disease*,  and  is  characterized  by  cold- 
ness, paleness,  and  shiverings.  it  is  called  bv 
itosologists  the  cold  stage,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  reaction  which  ensues.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  somet:mes,  from  constitutional  debili- 
ty, the  stage  of  reaction  is  never  established; 
and  the  patient  dies  with   all   the   symptoms  of 


venous  congestion.  In  typhus  aud  scarlatina 
this  is  not  uncommon. — In  hot  climates,  it  is  in 
this  primary  stage,  and  this  only,  that  remedies 
are  availing  in  fevers  and  inflammations.  Dur- 
ing this  short  prelude  to  the  storm,  copious 
bloodletting,  the  warm  bath,  &,c.  moderate  the 
reaction,  the  violent  efforts  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  ; 
otherwise  the  squall,  as  Dr  Rush  emphatically 
calls  it,  lays  the  system  prostrate,  and  disorgan- 
izes some  of  the  vital  organs.  On  this  principle, 
then,  the  necsssity  of  blood-letting  in  venous 
congestion  of  the  graver  kinds  is  obvious.  At 
the  same  time,  such  is  the  stale  of  what  we  will 
call  debility,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  that  un- 
less cordials  are  previously  administered,  and 
the  patient  put  into  a  warm  bath,  a  sufficiency 
of  blood  cannot  be  abstracted.  In  this  climate, 
in  such  diseases,  a  succession  of  smaller  bleed- 
ings is  safer  than  one  full  evacuation  by  the  lan- 
cet. In  all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  to 
me,  every  succeeding  venesection  has  been  borne 
better,  and  has  been  larger  than  the  one  that 
preceded  it;  accurately  noting  in  the  phraseolo- 
gy of  pathologists,  the  decrease  of  debility,  but 
in  correcter  language  the  diminished  oppression 
of  the  venous  system. 

Although  in  the  minor  forms  of  venous  con- 
gestion, cordials  are  sufficient  for  their  removal, 
in  the  graver  forms  they  are  quite  inadequate. 
The  lever  is  not  long  enough  to  lift  the  load, 
and  it  cannot  be  lengthened,  inasmuch  as  stimu- 
lants excite  only  in  certain  quantities;  beyond 
this  limit  they  act  as  debilitants.  In  the  illus- 
tration of  the  lever  and  the  load  to  be  removed, 
if  we  cannot  lengthen  the  one,  we  must  lighten 
the  other;  so  in  these  diseases  our  only  resource 
is,  to  relieve  the  oppression  of  the  veins  by  a 
careful  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  their  contents. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  cases  of  venous  conges- 
tion, the  extreme  vessels,  the  exhalants  as  they 
are  called,  are  in  an  atonic  state,  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  skin  is  supple  and  bedewed  with  a 
clammy  sweat,  the  stomach  nauseated  with  vi- 
tiated secretions;  that  there  is  often  watery  diar- 
rhoea, and  always  an  excessive  flow  of  pale 
urine.  Even  the  secretion  of  the  liver  is  chang- 
ed, and  sometimes  the  effect  upon  the  salivary 
glands  produces  a  salivation.  The  indications 
arising  from  these  symptoms  are  obvious:  the 
warm  bath  ;  frictions  of  the  surface  ;  purgatives; 
mercury  sometimes,  and  medicines  which  tran- 
quillize the  stomach,  complete  the  catalogue  of 
remedies  for  venous  cong-esiion. 


ON  THE  USE  OF    OPIUM    IN    CERTAIN    INFLAM- 
MATORY DISORDERS. 

BX    JOHN    ARMSTRONG,     M.     D. 

Within  the  last  four  years,  1  have  prescribed 
large  doses  of  opium,  conjointly  with  blood-let- 
ting, in  at  least  one  hundred  cases  of  acute  and 
sub-acute  abdominal  inflammation,  proceeding 
from  common  causes  ;  and  as  its  efficacy  has  con- 
siderably exceeded  that  of  any  other  remedy  tri- 
ed under  similar  circumstances,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  in  this  paper,  first,  those  circum- 
stances, and  secondly,  the  most  efficacious  doses. 
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It  were  superfluous  to  observe,  that  abdomin 
al  inflammations  vary  in  their  seat  and  degree. 
In  conjunction  with  blood-letting,  full  doses  of 
opium  have  been  most  useful  in  acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels  or  of 
the  stomach,  of  the  peritoneum  more  strictly  so 
called,  or  of  the  uterus,  and  next,  in  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys  and  liver. 

In  all  these  acute  inflammations,  once  com- 
pletely developed,  there  are  two  stages,  namely, 
one  of  excitement,  and  another  of  collapse.  In 
the  former  stage,  the  heat  continues  higher  than 
natural,  and  the  pulse  more  resisting,  as  well  as 
quicker,  and  though  the  strength  be  oppressed, 
it  is  not  really  subdued;  whereas,  in  the  stage 
of  collapse,  the  heat  falls  below  the  natural 
standard,  first  on  the  extremities  and  then  on  the 
trunk,  while  the  pulse  becomes  less  resisting 
than  natural,  and  usually  more  frequent  than  in 
the  stage  of  excitement — the  strength  being  then 
really  subdued,  as  evidently  appears  from  the 
feebleness  ef  each  inspiration  and  expiration.  It 
is  in  the  first  only  of  these  stages  that  medical 
agents  are,  generally  speaking,  at  all  efficacious. 
In  acute  inflammation,  the  usual  duration  of  this 
stage  is  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  days,  some- 
times shorter,  and  occasionally  a  little  louger, 
especially  when  seated  in  the  liver  or  kidneys  ; 
but  if  the  inflammation  be  less,  if  it  be  naturally 
of  the  sub-acute  form,  or  if  it  be  rendered  so  by 
artificial  means,  it  may  last  many  days,  for  ex- 
ample, from  fourteen  to  twenty.  The  sub-acute 
form  of  inflammation  is  distinguished  from  the 
acute,  by  the  pain  and  fever  being  less  urgent  in 
the  first,  which  thus  differing  in  degree,  has  a 
more  protracted  course,  and  consequently  allows 
more  time  for  the  favourable  operation  of  the 
remedies  applied.  On  this  account  there  is  less 
immediate  occasion  for  the  employment  of  opi- 
um in  the  sub-acute  form,  though  it  will  be 
found  highly  useful  in  lessening  its  duration. 

In  acute  inflammation    of  the    peritoneal  coat 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  in  what  are  term- 
ed   acute    peritonitis    and    hysteritis,    I    always 
make  a  point  of  seeing  the  patient    bled    in    the 
first  stag-e,  to  complete  relaxation,  to    approach- 
ing syncope,  whatever  may  be   the    quantity    of 
blood  necessary  to  produce  that  effect;    for  it  is 
to  the  effect,  and  not  to  the  quantity,  which   we 
must  look  for  relief  in  such  formidable  cases.  As 
soon  as  ever  the  patient  recovers  from  the  faint- 
ness,  three  grains  at  least  of  good  opium,  in  the 
form  of  a  soft  pill,  are  given  and  quietness  strict- 
ly enjoined,  that,  if  possible,  sleep    may    be  ob- 
tained.    In  some  instances  I  have  ordered  a  less 
quantity  of  the  opium  in  a  solid  form,  but    have 
added  sufficient  of  the  tincture  fo  make  the  dose 
equal.     This  method  is  preferable  in    highly  ir 
ritable  habits,  because  the  sedative    influence  of 
the  opium  is  thus  more  speedily  procured.     The 
effects  of  opium  thus  administered,  are    to   pre- 
vent a  subsequent  increase  in   the    force    or  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  action,  and  a  return  of  the 
abdominal  pain,  while  it   induces    a  tendency  to 
quiet  sleep,  and  a  copious  perspiration  over  the 
whole  surface.     In  many    instances,  this    simple 
procedure  will  remove  the  inflammation  at  once, 
nothing   being  afterwards    necessary,  when    the 
patient    awakes,    but    spare    diet,  absolute    rest 
and  quietness,  with  an  occasional  mild    laxative. 
But  on  all  occasions,  if  possible,  1  visit    the  pa- 
tient about  three  or  four  hours  after  the    admin- 
istration of  the  opium,  and  if  there   be   pain   on 


pressure  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  hot 
skin,  and  quick  jerky  pulse,  1  order  the  patient, 
in  my  presence,  to  be  promply  bled  again  in 
the  same  decisive  manner  as  before.  Some 
physicians  commit  a  great,  a  fatal  mistake  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  inflammations,  by  dictat- 
ing- on  paper,  that  a  certain,  a  determinate  quan- 
tity of  blood  must  be  taken  away,  and  then  they 
walk  about  their  business,  as  if  all  were  done 
that  ought  to  have  been  done.  What  an  absurd- 
ity, what  a  strange  violation  of  duty,  does  this 
conduct  involve  !  In  the  first  p^cc,  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  commonly  thus  lost,  w'hich  is  so  pre- 
cious in  all  acute  inflammations;  in  the  second, 
the  determinate  quantity  of  blood,  set  automati- 
cally down,  may  have  no  effect  in  removing  the 
inflammation  ;  and  1  repeat,  it  is  solely  upon  the 
effect  produced  that  the  benefit  of  blood-letting 
depends,  and  therefore  the  effect  should  always 
be  witnessed  by  the  physician.  It  is  the  only 
safe  guide.  After  this  second  abstraction  of 
blood,  carried  again  to  complete  relaxation,  I 
generally  prescribe  about  two  grains  of  opium 
with  three  or  four  grains  of  calomel,  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  pill,  as  the  faintness  disappears. 
The  patient  is  again  left  in  perfect  quietness, 
and  refreshing  sleep,  with  free  perspiration, 
most  frequently  succeeds.  A  third  venesection 
is  rarely  requisite,  but  if,  after  the  expiration  of 
five  or  six  hours  from  the  second,  pain  and  fe- 
ver still  exist,  the  operation  should  again  be 
performed  as  before,  and  one  grain  of  opium 
with  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  given  almost 
immediately  afterwards;  while  half  a  grain  of 
the  former,  with  two  grains  of  the  latter,  may 
be  repeated  every  four  hours  till  sleep  and  gen- 
eral perspiration  be  induced.  It  is  repeatedly 
observed  in  my  works,  and  the  observation  was 
made  long  before  their  appearance,  that  the  spe- 
cific effects  of  mercury  are  easily  procured  when 
large  quantities  of  blood  are  abstracted  under  its 
administration.      For   this   reason,  the    calomel 


bitiou,  when  the  brain  is  affected.  One  lady 
whom  I  attended,  the  wife  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, laboured  under  what  is  denominated  pu- 
erperal fever,  a  few  days  after  delivery.  In 
her  the  uterus,  peritoneum,  liver,  and  bram 
were  all  at  the  same  time  inflamed.  She  had 
been  bled  once  crpiously  when  I  saw  her,  with- 
out any  decided  relief.  By  my  orders  she  was 
bled  a  second  time  to  complete  relaxation.  Be- 
fore this  blood-letting,  her  tongue  was  as  dry  as 
a  stick  in  the  centre,  but  it  became  moist  under 
the  operation;  and  as  all  signs  of  inflammation 
were  removed  from  the  brain,  I  therefore  pre- 
scribed a  full  opiate  immediately  afterwards, 
and  with  the   best  effect. 

{To  be  continued.} 


should  be  given  with  proportionate  care,  when- 
ever copious  and  repeated  blood-letting  becomes 
necessary. 

So  great  indeed  is  my  confidence  in  full  doses 
of  opium  in  peritoneal  enteritis,  that  if  compell- 
ed to  say,  supposing  myself  the  subject  of  the 
disorder,  whether  I  would  exclusively  rely  upon 
them  solely,  or  upon  blood-letting  solely,  1  should 
certainly  fix  npon  the  former;  at  the  same  time 
I  should  like  to  have  the  simultaneous  influence 
of  both  remedies,  being  convinced,  that  they  are 
far  more  serviceable  combinedly,  than  separate- 
ly employed. 

Though  in  the  country  my  success    was   con- 
siderable in  what  is  vaguely  called  puerperal  fe- 
ver, yet  under    the    same    treatment  in  London, 
namely,  bleeding  and  purging,  I    am    fully   per- 
suaded that  a  great  many    patients    would  have 
been  lost.     Women  are  much  more    irritable  in 
London  than  in  the  country,  probably  on  account 
of  their  more  sedentary  and  artificial  habits  :  and 
bv  consequence  they  are  much    more    liable    to 
that  reaction  of  the  heart  and  general  irritation, 
which  are  so  apt  to   follow  copious  bleeding  in 
them,  and  which  appear  to  renew  the  inflamma- 
tion when  allowed  to    advance,  but    which    may 
almost  invariably  be  controlled,  by  full    doses  of 
opium  given  at  the  precise  juncture  before  men- 
tioned. 

As  opium  has  a  specific  effect  on    the    vessels 
in  the  head,  great  care  is  necessary  in  its   exhi- 


IRRITABILLTY-AND   SENSIBILITY. NO.  1Y. 

IRRITABILITY. 

If  we- find  that  irritability  is  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life,  and  that  all 
the  motions  of  plants  which  have  been  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  sense  of  feeling,  can  be  rationally  explained  on 
other  principles,  it  would  be  violating  one  of  the  most 
important  laws  of  reasoning*  to  invest  them  with  this 
superfluous  property. 

1st.  They  are  irritable. — If  any  stimulus  is  necessa^ 
ry  to  the  proper  growth  and  functions  of  vegetables, 
they  must  possess  a  principle  or  property  on  which  this 
stimulus  acts,  and  this  property  is  irritability.  The 
substance  from  which  plants  derive  their  nourishment 
is  indeed  chiefly  absorbed  from  the  earth,  by  the  ten- 
drils of  the  roots.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  blood  is 
received  into  the  system  ;  before  it  can  supply  the  de- 
ficiency produced  by  the  cutaneous  and  iolial  excre- 
tions, it  must  undergo  the  processes  of  digestion,  circu- 
lation, and  respiration  ;  and  of  nutrition.  These  pro- 
cesses cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  stimulus  of 
light,  heat,  and  moisture. 

.Light  is  necessary — because"  if  a  plant  be  caused  to 
vegetate  in  darkness,  it  increases  only  in  length  and 
pliancy  ;  its  color  is  pale  ;  it  becomes  weak,  and  breaks 
on  the  slightest  touch,  or  falls  beneath  the  weight  of 
its  long  and  lank  branches.  If  placed  in  the  light  be- 
fore its  strength  and  substance  are  exhausted,  its  rapid 
and  unnatural  growth  is  retarded  ;  the  processes  of  as- 
similation and  formation  are  restored,   and   the   whole 


*  We  should  never  multiply  causes,  or  refer  effects 
to  a  cause  the  existence  of  which  is  not   known. — The 
ancients  disregarded  this  law,  and  we  see  the  effects  in 
all  their  philosophy.      They  had  an  unquenchable  de- 
sire to  search  alter  hidden  causes  and  the  essential  na- 
ture of  causes;    whilst  the  *  philosophers  of  our   time 
pass    not    the   limits   of  demonstrable    knowledge. — 
Whilst,  for  example,  we  have  a  simple  theory   of  per- 
ception, the  Stoics  believed  that  light  emanated   from 
the  eye  to  the  object,  and  was  then  reflected  ;    the  "Py- 
thagoreans supposed  a  visible  principle  to  proceed  from 
the  body.       bTato  thought  that  an  effluvia  passed  from 
the  eye  and  object,  met,    and    after  mutual   embrace, 
returned  to  the  eye  impregnated  with  the  image  of  the 
object ;    Epicurus  believed  in  a    material   emanation  ; 
and  each  spent  as  much   in  attempts   to    establish    his 
theory,  as  if  it  were  really  of  any  importance  to  philo- 
sophy or  mankind — as   if  it   were   really    within   the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge.       We  see,  then,  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  referring  effects  to  a  cause,  the   exis- 
tence of  which  is  not  known.      Let  us  here  take  warn- 
ing, and  remember  that  if  we   can    prove   that   plants 
possess  irritability,  and  can  explain  by  it  all  their  phe- 
nomena, it  would    be    unphilosophical,    and   therefore 
erroneous,  to  suppose  they  have  the  faculty  of  sense — 
as  was  the  opinion  of  Darwin,  and  Percival,  and  others 
of  equal  celebrity,  and  we  may  add,  of  an  eccentricity 
equally  wild,  and  an  imagination  equally  brilliant. 
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plant  receives  new  strength,  solidity  and  vigor.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  those  regions  where  vegetation 
passes  through  all  its  stages  whilst  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon,  plants  are  more  consolidated  and  vigorous, 
than  where  alternations  of  darkness,  permit  them  to 
shoot  in  more  rank  luxuriance.* 

The  stimulus  of  heat  and  moisture  is  also  equally  ne- 
cessary. In  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Labrador,  and  beyond  the  latitude  of  the  Arc- 
tic, the  size  and  rapidity  of  vegetation,  as  well  as  the 
stature  and  geoius  of  man,  are  chilled  into  miniature 
emblems  of  the  same  species  in  more  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  deserts  of  Africa,  too,  are  barren— not  for 
want  of  heat,  but  moisture  :— it  is  because  they  are 
watered  by  no  rivers,  and  continually  swept  by  a  thirs- 
ty breeze.  But  in  those  delightful  climates  where  the 
sky  is  serene,  and  the  earth  visited  alternately  by 
showers  and  sunshine,  vegetable  nature  seems  to  smile 
at  her  lot,  and  boast  of  her  fullest  vigor  and  her  great- 
est beauty  ; — like  the  mind— if  only  warmed  by  poetry, 
it  produces  no  fruit,  and  is  barren  as  the  sands  of  Ara- 
bia ;  but  refreshed  by  a  few  streams  of  philosophy,  their 
influence  will  unite  with  the  sunshine  of  poetry,  and 
together  fertilize  the  desert,  and  enrich  it  with  the 
fruns  of  intellectual  vigor. 

It  seems,  then,  that  many  functions  of  plants,  as  well 
as  animals,  depend  on  their  irritability.  The  stimulus 
of  light,  heat  and  moisture,  are  all  necessary  to  their 
health,  growth  and  vigor. t  Moisture  feeds  them  \% 
light  and  heat  nourish  them,  and  expand  their  foliage 
and  their  flowers. 

As  all  vegetables  are  affected  by  these  agents,  we 
might  perhaps  expect  that  if  they  act  on  the  irritabili- 
ty, which  is  the  power  of  being  excited  to  motion,  this 
power  would  more  frequently  discover  itself  in  the 
phenomena  of  motion.  It  undoubtedly  would  if  they 
possessed  also  a  power  of  sense  ;  for  there  are  few  mus- 
cles in  the  human  body  which  can  be  excited  to  move 
after  sensibility  is  destroyed.  The  least  degree  of  irri- 
tation is  noticed  by  the  sensibility,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  mind  and  nerves  motion  is  induced — 
though  perhaps  ten  times  that  stimulus  to  some  parts, 
and  one  hundred  times  to  others,  would  have  had  no 
such  effect  without  the  aid  of  the  nerves  ;  for  as  we 
have  before  seen,  the  nervous  power  is  the  natural  sti- 
mulus of  the  irritability,  and  an  impression  conveyed 
through  this  medium  will  produce  effects  which  will 
not  follow  in  parts  where  this  medium  is  wanting. 
"Without  it,  very  few  of  the  animal  motions  are  induc- 
ed ;  and  if  deprived  of  it,  perceptible  motion  would  oc- 
cur in  those  animals  only,  as  in  those  vegetables,  which 
possess  the  highest  degree  of  irritability.  Hence  we 
discern  why  visible  motion  is  so  rare  an  occurrence  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 


*  Li^ht  has  a  two-fold  influence  on  vegetables.  It 
acts  asa  stimulus,  inducing  the  proper  functions  ;  and 
as  a  chemical  agent,  separating  the  water  from  the 
rarbonic  acid,  and  extricating  the  oxygen  of  the  latter, 
— thus  forming  carbon  which  unites  with  the  proximate 
elements  of  the  water,  and  forms  the  basis  of  vegetable 
secretions. — Vide  C.  F.  Brisseau  JVlirbel.  Trans.  Ex. 
in  L.  M.  and  P.  J. 

t  The  effects  of  such  causes  on  vegetable  irritability 
is  so  °reat,  that  the  same  plant  performs  its  functions 
differently  in  different  climates,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  the  garlic  loses  its  rankness  in 
Greece.  Plants  of  warm  climates  are  killed  in  cold 
ones ;  and  the  same  degree  of  cold  affects  the  sicklv 
branches  of  a  tree  more  than  the  sound  ones. 

±  "  By  several  experiments,"  says  Dr  Hales,  "  plants 
were  found  to  increase  considerably  in  weight  in  dewy. 
and  moist  nights."     Veg.  St.  Vol.  I.,  L.  142. 


Vegetables,  then,  possess  a  property  like  the  irritabi- 
lity of  animals,  which  is  affected  by  the  same  stimuli 
that  are  constantly  influencing  our  bodies.  We  have 
already  seen  the  effects  of  climate  on  vegetable  nature, 
— its  effects  are  same  on  the  body  and  the  mind  of 
man.  The  square-built  Dutchman,  for  example,  whose 
soil  is  damp  and  whose  climate  is  dull  and  heavy,  is 
less  vigorous  than  the  Frenchman,  whose  volatile  and 
healthy  character  is  as  remarkable  as  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  his  country,  and  the  freshness  of  his  native 
breezes. 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  plants  have  such  a  princi- 
ple, it  is  not  analagous  to  animal  irritability,  because 
the  latter  is  capable  of  being  excited  by  immaterial  as 
well  as  material  agents — by  the  will  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  blasts  of  the  air.  This,  however,  does  not 
indicate  a  different  property,  because  no  one  can  deny 
that  if  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  were  to  give  un- 
derstanding to  plants,  their  irritability  would,  though 
unchanged,  obey  the  commands  of  this  intelligence. 
The  absence  of  mind  no  more  proves  that  vegetable 
irritability  is  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  immate- 
rial agents,  than  the  absence  of  the  summer's  heat 
proves  that  the  hidden  flower  will  not  be  courted  to  ex- 
pansion by  the  August  sun,  or  the  umber  plains  of  Au- 
tumn recover  their  verdure  with  the  returning  warmth 
of  spring.  The  fact  is  that  this  principle  is  the  same  in 
both,  though  in  each  it  has  various  modifications. 
Generally  the  same  causes  operate  in  the  same  manner 
on  both,  and  produce  in  every  country  traits  of  resem- 
blance between  the  character  of  its  animals  and  its 
plants.  The  same  zephyr  that  enlivens  the  one,  awakes 
and  invigorates  the  other  ;  and  the  same  thickened  air 
that  arises  from  the  heaping  ice  of  the  northern  ocean, 
and  deadens  by  its  moist  and  penetrating  cold  the  cat- 
tle that  are  feeding  in  the  forests,  deprives  those  forests 
of  their  verdure.  It  extinguishes  at  one  blast  the  flame 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 


What,  then,  must  be  his  condition  who  undertakes 
both  professions?  Physicians  know  that  their  responsi- 
bilities are  awful!  The  dearest  interests  of  whole  fa- 
milies must  often  be  submitted  to  their  care  ;  they  are 
expected  to  watch  over  them  with  the  utmost  solici- 
tude ;  to  be  prepared  for  every  emergency  and  obedient 
to  every  summons  ;  and  he  that  acquits  himself  of  these 
obligations  with  the  integrity  and  skill  of  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  practitioner,  deserves  his  reward. — ■ 
The  medical  editor  is,  in  some  instances,  worse  situat- 
ed than  the  practising  physician.  Thousands  are  al- 
ways ready  to  scrutinize  his  intentions,  and  pronounce 
judgment  upon  his  doings.  He  has  to  cater  for  various 
and  opposite  appetites,  and  to  pick  his  way  through 
numerous  and  obscure  doctrines.  His  demands,  thou°-h 
small,  are  numerous,  and  a  compliance  with  them  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  advantageous  prosecution 
of  his  plan.  His  patrons  are  scattered  through  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  though  a  class  of  gentle- 
men who  can  pay  the  sum  of  their  subscription  with- 
out the  least  inconvenience,  they  dislike  to  be  asked 
for  money.  We  do  not  wish  to  dun,  but  the  subscrib- 
ers to  our  paper  have  become  numerous,  and  a  set- 
tlement of  arrearages  is  absolutely  necessary. 


PHYSICIANS   AND    EDITORS. 

There  is  no  profession  more  laborious,  and  in  many 
instances  none  so  responsible,  irksome,  and  ill-requited, 
as  that  of  a  physician.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
the  condition  of  an  editor,  who  wishes,  by  being  use- 
ful, to  obtain  a  reputable  standing  in  .  society,  and  a 
competency  of  the  good  things  of  life.  In  some  re- 
spects there  is  a  complete  similarity  between  them  ; — 
each  must  submit  to  a. surveillance  over  all  his  thoughts. 
words,  and  actions,  exercised  by  jealous  neighbors,  in- 
quisitive, fault-finding  matrons,  buffoons,  quacks,  de- 
magogue politicians,  and  disappointed  aspirants  to  of- 
fice, occupying  equally  important  stations  in  the  com- 
munity, and  equally  worthy  01  regard.  This,  every 
one  by  a  little  seasoning,  soon  learns  to  bear  with  all 
meekness  ;  but  what  is  too  much  to  be  required  of  any 
man  is,  to  relinquish — as  the  physician  is  obliged  to  do 
— at  every  call,  the  comforts  of  his  own  fire-side,  and 
the  societj' of  his  wife"  and  children,  for  a  long  visit  in 
a  dark  and  dreary  night — not  always  to  the  abode  of 
sickness  and  distress,  but  often  10  that  of  pamper- 
ed hypochondriacs,  who  after  being  relieved  from  ima- 
ginary danger,  think  no  more  of  the  physician  till  their 
fears  again  overtake  them.  So  with  the  editor  : — the 
publication  being  received  and  read,  those  who  are 
served  forget  the  poor  caterer  to  their  intellectual  ap- 
petite, and  leave  him  to  work  and  starve  his  way  along 
as  he  can  ;  and  thus  the  editor  and  the  physician,  from 
the  apparent  extent  and  prosperity  of  their  business, 
may  be  in  a  proportional  state  of  embarrassment  and 
pecuniary  suffering. 


AN  EEL  EJECTED  FROM  THE  STOMACH. 

We  have  examined  an  eel  which  was  recently 
thrown  from  the  stomach  of  a  laboring  man,  in  the  act 
of  violent  vomiting.  The  animal  is  ten  inches  and 
three  fourths  long,  and  about  the  bigness  of  a  common 
sized  man's  thumb  ;  its  color,  gills,  and  fins  exactly 
resemble  those  of  the  fresh  water,  or  what  is  called  in 
the  country,  the  mud-eel.  The  account  which  the 
man  gives  of  it  is,  that  about  two  years  ago,  when 
drinking  from  the  aquedect  that  conveys  water  from 
the  Schuylkill  river  to  Philadelphia,  he  felt  something 
pass  down  his  throat,  which  he  supposed  at  the  time  to 
be  a  straw  ;  since  then  he  has  frequently  felt  something 
moving  rapidly  in  his  stomach,  and  always  been  confi- 
dent that  it  was  an  animal.  These  are  the  principal 
facts,  and  as  respects  the  animal  having  been  thrown 
from  the  man's  stomach,  are  abundantly  substantiated. 
It  lived  half  an  hour  after  it  was  thrown  off,  and  at  first 
was  very  lively. 


MEASLES. 
The  first  symptoms  that  appear  lo  usher  ia 
an  attack  of  measles  are  watery  eyes,  a  running 
nose,  occasional  sneezing  and  some  degree  of 
cough.  These  precursory  symptoms  continue 
for  three  or  four  days  before  the  eruption  comes 
out.  But  I  have  seen  measles  occur  without  be- 
ing preceded  by  any  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms  • 
during  the  last  summer,  1  saw  several  cases  of 
this  kind.  There  is  one  thing  that  you  ought 
to  be  aware  of,  namely,  patients  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  inllamu.alion  of  the  larynx,  before 
the  rash  comes  out,  aud  they  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  dying  from  suffocation,  if  you  were  to 
wait  untU  the  rash  appeared.  Sometimes,  also, 
the  brain  becomes  inflamed,  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash;  1  remember  in  particular  the 
case  of  a  boy  where  this  happened.  You  can- 
not be  surprised  at  this,  when  you  recollect  that 
the  excitement  is  fully  developed  for  2  or  3 
days  before  the  rash..  The  rash  of  measles  gen- 
erally appears  first  on  the  neck,  chin,  and  face, 
and  then  gradually  spreads  to  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  has  been  said  that  the  rash  of  measles 
is  darker  than  the  efflorescence  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  it  is  so  generally,  but  not  universally.     It  i» 
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true,  generally,  because  the  affection  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  air  passages  is  usually 
more  fully  developed  in  the  measles. 
Diagnosis. 
How  would  you  distinguish  measles  from  scar- 
latina ?  The  first  thing  to  remember  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  catarrhal  symptoms  in  measles, 
before  the  eruption.  2.  The  rash  appears  in 
smaller  points  than  in  scarlatina,  being  more  like 
millet  seeds,  just  raised  above  the  the  level  of 
the  skin,  and  of  a  dusky  hue.  3.  The  rash  of 
measlps  differs  also  materially  from  the  efflores- 
cence of  scarlet  fever  upon  the  face,  it  is  diffus- 
ed in  broad  dashes  in  the  latter,  whilst  it  is  in- 
variably in  small  distinct  elevations  in  the  for- 
mer. 4.  In  measles,  if  you  look  under  the  throat 
attentively,  you  will  find  small  raised  spots  upon 
the  soft  palate,  but  in  scarlet  fever  there  is  a 
diffused  efflorescence  over  the  whole  throat,  in 
which  such  spols  are  not  at  all  perceptible.  5. 
There  is  a  peculiar  smell  in  measles,  which  is 
not  present  in  scarlet  fever. 

Pathology. 
With  respect  to  the  pathology  of  measles,  it 
is  similar,  generally,  to  that  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  scarlatina.  The  fever  attending  mea- 
sles generally  puts  on  the  inflammatory  charac- 
ter, and  the  inflammation  is  generally  seated 
about  the  air  passages,  especially  if  the  patient 
be  kept  hot.  1  saw  several  cases  sometime  ago, 
where  the  patients  were  nearly  dying  from  be- 
ing kept,  too  hot;  the  windows  were  shut,  the 
curtains  drawn,  and  the  door  never  allowed  to 
remain  long  open.  These  cases  were  all  evi- 
dently developed  in  the  first  instance,  but  thev 
became  typhoid  from  want  of  fresh  air.  Then 
you  will  recollect,  that  what  I  have  said  about 
the  ardent,  or  open  form  of  fever,  and  the  smo- 
thered or  masked  form,  is  applicable  to  the  mea- 
sles, as  well  as  in  scarlatina.  The  rash  of  mea- 
sles usually  goes  away  in  three  or  four  days, 
but  it  continues  longer  if  the  fever  be  protract- 
ed, and  this  is  the  case  likewise  with  the  efflo- 
rescence of  scarlatina. 

Treatment. 
With  respect  to  the  medical  treatment  of  mea- 
sles, I  have  little  to  say.  Ifyou  see  a  child  run- 
ning aboul  the  house  who  has  a  slight  running 
at  the  nose,  and  a  little  cough,  with  scarcely  any 
degree  of  fever,  if  you  give  him  a  laxative, 
avoid  cold,  and  adopt  a  spare  diet,  he  will  gen- 
erally do  well  without  any  other  means.  But  if 
you  find  the  signs  of  any  interna!  inflammation 
you  must  be  upon  your  guard,  and  treat  it  ac- 
cording to  those  rules  which  i  before  so  repeat- 
edly prescribed,  when  I  spoke  of  particular  in- 
flammations. When  the  skin  is  frequently  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  pulse  round  or  resisting,  blood 
must  be  drawn  and  the  patient  must  be  kept  up- 
on a  strictly  antiphlogistic  diet.  But  if  you  see 
a  patient  labouring  under  the  masked  form  offe- 
rer, keep  him  in  bed, surround  him  with  a  fresh 
atmosphere,  move  his  bowels  mildly,  and  be 
cautious  about  bloodletting.  In  such  examples 
those  means  which  at  the  same  time  act  gently 
on  the  bowels  and  skin  are  the  most  efficacious. 
In  measles,  as  well  as  in  scarlet  fever,  sometimes 
the  lining  of  (he  intestines  is  inflamed.  But  do 
not  suppose  that  this  is  the  case  whenever  the 
tongue  is  red,  for  that  redness  is  often  a  part  of 
the  efflorescence  in  the  one  and  the  rash  in  the 
other.  Remember  what  I  before  rumarked, — 
do  not  trust  so  much  to  any  single    symptom,  as 


to  a  combination  of  several  symptoms,  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  of  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  af- 
fection. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  neutral  temperature  is 
best  in  the  measles,  I  mean  one  by  which  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  neither  chilled  nor  heated. 
But  when  the  skin  is  universally  moist,  you 
should  be  mindful  about  currents  of  cool  air,  for 
they  are  liable  to  create  serious  inflammation; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  skin  is  uniformly 
hot  and  dry,  a  cool  atmosphere  is  delightfully 
refreshing,  and  even  beneficial  by  diminishing 
the  excitement.  Again  and  again  in  most  ex- 
amples of  the  latter,  I  have  seen  the  most  agree- 
able changes  induced  by  lessening  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sick  chamber,  and  by  abstracting  a 
little  blood.  During  convalescence  be  very 
careful  in  measles,  about  preserving  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  skin,  chilliness  of  which  often 
tends  to  pulmonic  affections,  acute  or  chronic. 


VARIETIES. 


Vaccination. — The  question  of  contagion  in  the 
Plague  and  Yellow  Fever  is  scarcely  decided,  when  a 
still  more  important  one  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  The  numerous  failures  of  Vaccination  induc- 
ed the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  facts. 
This  report,  which  was  read  at  the  general  extraordi- 
nary sitting  of  the  Academy  on  the  20th  of  September, 
states  that  the  French  nation  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  its 
antipathy  for  vaccination,  the  dense  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation rejecting  inoculation  as  a  criminal  presumption 
in  interfering  with  the  order  of  Providence  ; — that,  to 
compel  vaccination,  no  child  would  in  future  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  school  without  producing  a  regular 
certificate  of  vaccination  ; — that  in  the  greater  part  of 
France,  vaccination  had  increased,  the  number  vacci- 
nated in  1824  exceeding  that  of  1823  by  49,853  ;  and 
in  Corsica,  where  there  were  oaly  142  vaccinated  in 
1823,  the  number  last  year  was  5854.  Dr  Villernie 
stated,  that  since  the  introduction  of  vaccine  into  Ali- 
cant,  now  20  years  ago,  not  only  none  had  had  the 
small-pox,  but  the  city  had  been  entirely  free  from  the 
measles  and  scarlet  fever,  although  these  two  disorders 
had  committed  great  ravages  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
"This,"  said  Br  Villernie,  "  is  the  best  answer  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  remarks  of  Dr  Robert  Watt,  of 
Glasgow,  who  has  pronounced  a  contrary  opinion. 

Natural  History — consists  of  an  aggregate  of  in- 
formation, derived,  by  observation  and  experiment, 
from  several  of  the  natural  bodies  which  surround  us  ; 
although,  at  first,  it  was  not  and  could  not  have  been 
the  intention  to  unite  the  various  results  into  a  science. 
The  observations  made  at  first,  chiefly  regarded  the 
mode  of  living,  the  age,  the  station,  or  place  of  abode 
of-  animals  and  plants,  but  especially  their  usefulness, 
or  obnoxiousness  to  man  :  even  minerals,  which,  at  thai 
early  stage  of  information,  could  scarcely  possess  any 
further  interest,  were  taken  into  consideration,  with 
respect  to  this  latter  circumstance.  The  mode  by 
which  the  information,  thus  collected,  could  be  com- 
municated to  others,  was  that  of  narration  ;  and  as/m- 
lory  is  the  word  commonly  used  for  designating  what- 
ever is  comprized  in  a  narration,  this  aggregate  of  in- 
formation received  the  name  of  Natural  History,  or  tlu 
History  of  Natural  Productions  ;  a  name  which  was  af- 
terwards transferred  to  a  science,  altogether  differenl 
from  any  thing  that  could  properly  be  called  history. 
Natural  history  contains  the. whole  compass  of  that  in- 
formation, which  renders  it  possible  to  apply  to  natu- 
ral bodies  what  is  taught  in  other  sciences. 

Oil  Anh  Waters — Oils  only  enter  into  and  fill  up 
Ihe  interstices  between  the  particles  or  fibres  of  hy- 
drhophic  substances  (i.  e.  such  substances  as  have  the 
faculty  of  absorbing  water,  whether  fluid  or  in  the 
state  of  vapor),  without  entering  into  the  substance  of 
the  particles  themselves  ;  and  water,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, not  only  enters  these  interstices,  but  pene- 
trates, or  combines  with,  the  substance  of  these  parti- 
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cles  or  fibres,  and  even  at  the  time  the  interstitial 
spaces  are  occupied  by  an  oily  fluid  ;  the  presence  of 
the  oil  not  materially  influencing  the  absorption  of 
aqueous  fluid,  provided  the  surface  of  the  solid  body  be 
not  so  coated  with  oil  as  to  act  the  part  of  a  varnish> 
Thus,  we  can  explain  how  it  is  that  human  hair  be- 
comes so  quickly  affected  by  exposure  on  a  damp  even- 
ing, though  oil  may  previously  have  been  freely  appli- 
ed to  it ;  while  leather,  which  has  been  soaked  in  oil, 
quickly  and  easily  absorbs  and  transmits  moisture, 
when  exposed  to  its  influence, — for  example,  in  walk- 
ing- over  moist  grass. — Jameson's  Ed.  Phil.  Journal. 


Small-Pox  in  New-Orleans. — A  paper  of  the 
4th  says,  that  the  small-pox  was  making  the  most  ex- 
tensive ravages  in  the  city,  especially  among  children. 


Cooling  of  Glass. — Bellani  finds  that  glass,  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  great  heat,  never  regains  its  ori- 
srinal  volume. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  January  7  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

January  I. — Edward  D.  Searle,  4  ;  Olive  Hill,  17; 
Jonathan  F.  Greenwood,  31  ;  Sarah  Nason,  66  ;  Will- 
iam W.  Brett,  3.  2d.— Jan*  K.  Richardson,  80  ;  Sarah 
Leachman,  3  mo  :  Sarah  A.  Pollock,  9  mo  ;  Joseph  El- 
iot Henry,  2  1-2;  Child  of  Mary  Kay  ton.  4th.— Sam- 
uel Morse,  56.  5th. — Caleb  Lamson,  25  ;  Susanna  F. 
Barber,  62  ;  Sarah  E.  White,  7  mo.  6th.— John  Kent, 
25.     7th.— Abigail  S.  Hayward,  59. 

Dropsy  in  the  Head,  1 — Typhus  Fever,  1 — Consump- 
tion, 5 — Canker,  1 — Old  Jlge,  1 — Hooping  Cough,  1 — 
Lung  Fever,  2 — Stillborn,  1 — Gravel,  1 — Scurvy,  1.— - 
City  Poor,  1. 

■  mi  ■nn^BtiMCminiiwi  l«  Mini  mi  i  mi  ■  ■■mi iimiii  i  um« 

Medical  School  of  Maine. 

THE  Medical    Lectures   at   Bowdoin   College  will 
commence  on  MONDAY,  the  20th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1826. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  H.  H.  Childs,  M. 
D.  Professor  in  the  same  department  in  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution. 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  J.  D.  Wells,  M.  D. 

Midwifery,  by  J.  M'Keen,  M.  D. 

Chemistry    and   Materia   JVIedica,    by    P.    Cleave- 

LANB,   M.  D. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet  is  very  valuable,  and  ex- 
tensive, containing  all  the  preparations  necessary  for 
demonstrations,  &c. 

The  Library  already  embraces  the  most  valuable 
modern  works  on  Medicine,  and  its  Collateral  Sciences  ; 
and  is  every  year  enriched  by  new  works,  both  foreign 
and  American. 

Every  person,  who  hecomes  a  member  of  this  Institu- 
tion, is  required  by  the  Statutes  to  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  possessing  a  good  moral  character. 

Surgical  operations  and  the  necessary  medical  attend- 
ance shall  be  free  of  expense  to  any  citizen  of  Maine, 
who  shall  offer  satisfactory  evidence  of  poverty,  provid- 
ed such  person  is  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Col- 
lege, so  that  the  operation  may  generally  be  performed 
in  the  presence  of  Medical  Pupils. 

Boarding  may  be  obtained  from  1  doll.  50  cts  to  I 
doll.  75  cts  a  week,  or,  including  washing,  room-rent, 
firewood,  and  lights,  for  2  dols.  50  cents. 

Brunswick,  Nov.  25,  1825. 

Medical  Books. 

A  CONSPECTUS  OF  PHARMACOPEIAS  OF 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  OPIUM     IN     CERTAIN  INFLAM- 
MATORY DISORDERS. 

(Concluded  from  page  138.) 
In  several  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium,  of  the  pleura,  and  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  I  have  tried  the  large  dose9  of  opi- 
um after  copious  venesection,  with  similar  bene- 
fit as  in  the  acute  abdominal  inflammation  before 
mentioned  ;  but  it  is  a  practice  which  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  recommend  in  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  an  af- 
fection which  requires,  in  many  instances,  the 
greatest  circumspection  as  to  blood-letting,  and 
in  which  those  remedies  which  act  simultaneous- 
ly on  the  bowels  and  on  the  skin  are  singularly 
useful.  Where  the  heat  on  the  surface  is  uni- 
versally high  in  bronchitis,  and  the  pulse  ex- 
panded and  resisting,  I  have  found  moderate 
venesection  very  serviceable  ;  but  when  the  heat 
is  subdued, and  the  pulse  small  and  compressible, 
1  have  generally  avoided  it  altogether,  and  trust- 
ed to  the  forementioned  means,with  an  antiphlo- 
gistic diet,  and  a  regulated  temperature.  One 
of  the  leading  advantages  of  what  might  be  call- 
ed anatomical  physiology  is  the  ascertainment  of 
the  different  structures  and  functions  of  adjacent 
parts;  and  another  of  the  leading  advantages  of 
what  might  be  called  anatomical  pathology  is 
the  different  results  which  are  displayed,  by  an 
accurate  examination  of  those  parts  after  death. 
But  minute  observation  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decline  of  the  symptoms,  together  with  an  exact 
register  of  the  effects  of  remedies  at  these  differ- 
ent periods,  are  still  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
turn  our  anatomical  physiology,  and  our  anatom- 
ical pathology  to  great  practical  account.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  French,  generally  speak- 
ing, excel  the  English  in  anatomical  physiology, 
and  in  anatomical  pathology;  but  it  also  appears 
to  me  equally  certain,  that  they  have  not  observ- 
ed either  the  symptoms,  or  the  effects  of  reme- 
dies so  accurately  as  we  have  done,  and  the  En- 
glish therefore  really  excel  them  in  the  precise 
application  of  remedies.  But  this  remark  is  on- 
ly referable  to  those  physicians  in  this  country, 
who,  observing  and  thinking  for  themselves, 
merely  deem  symptoms  the  indications  of  dis- 
ease, and  strive  to  connect  them,  as  closely  as 
possible,  with  the  condition  of  different  parts  of 
the  body  upon  which  they  depend ;  for  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  those  practitioners  who  still 
pursue  the  nosological  method  of  affixing  to  cer- 
tain symptoms  an  abstract  name  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected,— it  must,  I  repeat,  be  admitted,  that  the 
practice  of  such  men  is  mere  empiricism,  similar 
to  that  whxh  the  public  passively  adopt  and  dan- 
gerously apply  from  tradition. 

Acute  inflammafon  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  or  lar^e  intestines  is  bv  no  means 
so  common  as  acute  inflammaion  of  tee  periton- 
eal covering,  except  in  cert:i.:n  epidemic  ^onst:- 
tutjons  ;  but  when  attacks  of  this  form  exist  in  the 
visions  lining  cop:ousbleeding,sofaras  '•  have  ob- 
served, followed  up  by  full  doses  of  opium,  n  »ll  gen- 


erally cut  short  the  inflammation  at  once, or  reduce 
it  to  a  sub-acute  form,  which  will  yield  soon  after- 
wards to  milder  measures.  Sub-acute  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane, especially  of  that  portion 
which  invests  the  small  intestines,  is  exceeding- 
ly common  as  an  original  affection  in  this  coun- 
try, both  among  children  and  adults.  It  is  gen- 
erally denoted  by  an  obscure  pain  in  some  part 
of  the  abdomen  increased  under  pressure,  and 
accompanied  by  a  quick  soft  pulse,  a  hottish 
skin,  a  slightly  furred  tongue  remarkably  red  at 
the  top,  and  a  short  way  thence  round  the  edge9, 
while  the  stools,  from  an  increased  mixture  of 
mucus,  most  frequently  have  an  oleaginous  sort 
.of  consistence,  and  are  somewhat  darker  and 
more  offensive  than  natural.  In  the  London  Fe- 
ver Hospital  I  have  had  a  great  many  opportu- 
nities of  pointing  out  this  particular  form  of  in- 
flammation to  my  pupils,  and  also  of  showing 
the  great  efficacy  of  small  or  moderate  doses  of 
calomel  conjoined  with  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb, 
and  assisted  by  a  little  cold-drawn  castor  oil. 
The  French  pathologists  have  overlooked  the 
general  connexion  which  a  disordered  state  of 
the  liver  has  with  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  Wherever 
this  connexion  exists,  small  or  moderate  doses 
of  calomel,  united  with  mild  laxatives,  will  be 
found  highly  useful,  seemingly  by  gently  dislodg- 
ing the  morbid  accumulations  in  the  bowels,  and 
particularly  by  increasing  a  flow  of  bile,  from 
which,  probably,  the  blood  finds  a  readier  access 
through  the  liver,  and  thus  influences  the  circu- 
lation of  the  splenic,  the  superior  and  inferior 
mesenteric  veins,  and  their  ramifications.  In  all 
cases,  however,  of  this  complicated  nature,  I 
have  applied  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  and  re- 
peated them  as  long  as  there  was  any  pain  on 
pressure;  and  experience  has  taught  me  that 
they  may  be  employed  preferably  to  general 
blood-letting  in  most  sub-acute  inflammations  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.  In  such 
examples,  the  blandest  and  sparest  diet  is  neces- 
sary, for  any  deviation  in  that  respect  is  apt  to 
maintain  1he  inflammation,  in  defiance  of  the 
best  remedies.  The  more  we  attend  to  minutiae 
in  the  general  management,  which  involves  diet, 
temperature,  quietude,  and  other  points,  the 
more  shall  we  be  convinced  of  their  vast  impor- 
tance in  determining  the  results  of  our  practice. 
In  fevers  which  proceed  from  peculiar  causes, 
such  as  malaria,  and  the  specific  contagions-,  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestines,  particularly  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ilium,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ; 
but,  as  in  the  acute  forms  of  such  inflammation, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  opium  is 
prejudicial,  while  the  tongue  continue*  dry.  Be- 
sides, in  such  cases,  the  brain  and  bronchial  lin- 
ing are  often  sub-acutely  inflamed  at  the  ?rdip 
time,  a  combination  which  contra-indicates  the 
administration  of  this  medicine. 

If  we  wish  to    arrive    at    any    thing    like  just 
principles  to  guide  us  in  the  amplication  of  rem 
^dies,  we  mi'st  discard    suppositions  a  priori    oi 


dy  is  given, but  all  the  effects  which  it  produces; 
for  the  same  remedy  produces  such  different  ef- 
fects under  different  circumstances,  that  it  might 
be  regarded,  practically  at  least,  as  a  different 
agent,  so  powerful  is  the  modifying  influence  oi 
special  conditions  of  the  system. 
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Circumstances  under  which  any  particular  reme 


ROOFING  COUGH. 
Hooping  cough  comes  on  in   general   like  a 
common  catarrh,  except  that  there  is  seldom    a 
running  al  the  nose.     After  the  lapse  commonly 
of  a  few  days,  the  cough  comes  on  in    fits,  and  a 
child,  if  standing  at  a   distance  from  a  table    or 
chair,  will  run  to  them  to  catch  hold  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  struggle,  as  if  he  had  a    warning 
of  the  fit.     There  is  then  a  sudden    and  strange 
sensation  about  the  larynx ;    the    face    becomes 
turgid,  the  eyes  swollen  and  red,  and  the  cough 
is  made  by  several  rapid  expirations    in   succes- 
sion, followed  by  a  long  and  deep  inspiration,  ac- 
companied by  a  peculiar  noise  called  the  '  hoop.' 
These    fits   of  coughing,  or   hoop,  terminate  in 
two  ways,  either  by    mucous   expectoration,  or 
vomiting,  or  both.     One  attack  is    succeeded  by 
another,  and  terminates  in  the  same  way.     This 
affection  is  rather  alarming  when  it  attacks  very 
young  and  very  delicate   children,  for   such  are 
very  liable,  likewise,  to  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  subsequently  to 
convulsions  from  a  sympathetic  affection    of  (he 
brain.     In  examining  the  bodies  in  fatal   cases,  I 
have  always  found  traces  of  inflammation   about 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  as  an  intel- 
ligent friend    has   stated  in  an   excellent   paper 
which   he    has  published    on    the    subject,  but  I 
have  frequently  found  proofs  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  small  or  large  intestines 
of  children,  and  often  an  overloaded  condition  of 
the  pia  mater,  with  some  opacity  of  the    arach- 
noid, and  effusion  between  these  membranes,  or 
into  (he  ventricles.     The    irritation    appears  to 
commence    first   about   the    larynx,    and    often 
spreads  down  the  trachea  and  bronchia  ;   it  next 
aUacks  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and 
lastly  the  brain  becomes  affected  ;  at  least  this  is 
the  order  which  I  have  most  frequently  observ- 
ed.    Hooping   cough    is  hardly    ever  a    serious 
disorder  wheie  fever  and  dyspnoea,  or  difficulty 
of  breathing,  are  absent :    but   it  is  frequently  a 
serious  disorder,  especially    in    infants,  or    very 
delicate  children,  where  fever  and  dyspnoea  are 
present.     Hooping  cough    is    far    more    fatal  in 
London  than  in  the  country,  if  I   might    form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  from  my  own  observation. 
This,  I  believe,  much  depends  upon  the  greater 
general  delicacy  of  the    children,  by    which  the 
mucous  irritations  are  apt  to  be    more    urgent : 
but  1  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  it    principally 
depends  upon  the  more  active  treatment    that  is 
generally  adopted  in  the  British  metropolis.     A 
very  common  p!an    is    to    s'eken    children,  two, 
three,  or  more  times  in  the  day    by  ipecac,  or 
antimony;    and  1    have   in  many  cases  distinctly 
traced  the  origin  of  the  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels  to  the  effect  of  on~  or 
other  of  these  medicines,  or    to    small  doses    of 
the  prussic  acid,  and  generally    the   affection  of 
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period  of  six  years)  that  there  is,  annually,  a 
great  amount  of  serious  suffering  among  the 
poor,  from  this  cause  ;  suffering,  for  which  no 
efficient  provision  has  been  made,  and  which, 
thus  far,  from  ignorance  of  its  existence,  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  has  not  received  that  sympa- 
thy and  aid,  which  its  extent  demands  ;  and  from 
a  belief  that  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Eye 
Infirmary,  upon  a  proper  foundation,  was  much 
brother  should  make  the   lawful    allowance    fori  needed,  and  would  prove  an  invaluable  blessing 


the  brain  has  succeeded,  apparently  as  a  coase- 
quence. 

I  do  not  mention  these  facts  as  matter  of  per- 
sonal censure  ;  men  do  what  they  believe  is  the 
best ;  they  act  according  to  the  rules  of  received 
authorities,  and  such  errors  of  judgment  ought 
to  be  tenderly  regarded  in  an  individual  point  of 
view.  No  man  has  practised  physic  without 
committing  many  mistakes,  and  one  professional 


another,  who  ma}  be  as  superior  in  one  depart- 
ment as  he  is  inferior  in  some  other  to  the  prac- 
titioner who  may  chance  to   detect   a   mistake. 
My  business  as  a  teacher  i6  to  warn  you  against 
systematic  errors,  and  therefore  let  me  strongly 
warn  you  against  the  common  one  of  giving  daily 
nauseating  or   emetic  doses  of  antimony    or  ipe- 
cac,  in   hooping   cough.      Generally  speaking, 
if  you  put  the  little  patients  on    a    bland  diet,  if 
in  cold  weather  you  place   them  in  a  regulated 
temperature  of  from  about  58  to  64  deg.,  if  you 
give  them  a  little  mild  aperient  medicine  if  nec- 
essary, and  prevent  acidity  by  a  little  carbonate 
of  potash  er  soda,  the  complaint  will  leave  them 
in  a  few  weeks.     It  is  often  as  important  to  know 
the  extent  of  our  ignorance  as  our   information. 
Hooping  cough  has  a  sort  of  determinate    dura- 
tion.    If  mild  weather,  it   lasts  about  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  but  longer  in  cold    weather,  un- 
less the  children  be  kept  in  an  artificial   kind  of 
warm  climate.     All  attempts  to  shorten  its  dur- 
ation by  violent  measures  are  not  only   fruitless, 
but  commonly  very  pernicious.     Where,  howev- 
er, fever  and  dyspnoea  arise,  you  must  apply  the 
appropriate  remedies  for   the    removal    of  the 
cause  ;  and  when  the  complaint  assumes  a  chron- 
ic character,  a  change  into  a  fresh  and  bland  air 
is  often  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.     But 
where  that  cannot  be    accomplished,  a  mild  and 
simple  diet,  a  gentle  aperient  occasionally,  a  lit- 
tle carbonate  of  potash,  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  and  the   occasional  em- 
ployment of  the  tepid  bath,  often  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose.     If  you  wish  to  shorten  a  chron- 
ic hooping  cough,  keep  the  functions  of  the  skin 
right,  and  avoid  irritating  the  mucous  membrane 
of  ihe  alimentary  canal. 


BOSTON  EYE  INFIRMARY. 

A  meeting  of  very  respectable  gentlemen  has  been 
recently  held  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing permanently  an  Eye  Infirmary,  on  the  plan  of  that 
now  in  full  and  successful  operation  in  New- York. 
The  meeting  was  founded  on  a  communication  from 
two  physicians  who  have  recently  devoted  themselves 
to  the  complaints  connected  with  the  organs  of  vision, 
and  as  this  communication  displays  the  great  useful- 
ness, and  in  fact  necessity,  of  such  an  institution,  as 
well  as  the  extent  among  us  of  an  interesting  class  of 
diseases,  we  here  give  it  to  the  medical  public. 

The  objeet  of  the  Institution,  founded  in  this 
City  on  the  1st  Oct.  1824,  under  the  title  of  the 
Boston  Eye  Infirmary,  to  whose  history  and  prog- 
ress we  are  desirous  of  inviting  your  attention, 
was  a  treatment  of  the  Diseaies  of  the  Eye 
among  the  Poor,  a  class  of  our  citizens  from 
their  various  habits,  occupations,  privations  and 
exposures,  peculiarly  subject  to  Diseases  of  this 
important  organ. 

VVe  were  induced  to  engage  in  the  undertak- 
ing from  the  conviction  (the  result  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive observation  of  these  Diseases  during  a 


to  the  poor  and  an  important  acquisition  to  our 
City. 

Persons  unacquainted  with   this   subject,  can 
form  no  adequate  idea  of  the    wretchedness  to 
which  the  Poor  are  reduced,  when  they  become 
the  snbjects  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye.     To   those 
in  the  enjoyment   of  affluence    or   competency, 
they  are  sufficiently    distressing.     But  when,  to 
the  obvious  evils  of  these    diseases,  are    added 
the  miseries  of  want,  they   constitute   affliction 
which  calls  loudly  for  the   sympathy   of  every 
benevolent  heart.     The  momenta  person  whose 
subsistence  depends  upon  the  daily  labour  of  his 
hands,  becomes  afflicted  with  any    of  the  acute 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  his  labours  must  be  suspend- 
ed and  his  support  cease,  and   if  he  is  not  soon 
relieved,  so  exquisitely  delicate  is  the  structure 
of  the  Organ,  that  a  change  of  texture  is   easily 
induced,  fatal  to  vision,  and  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  sufferer,  and  those  dependent   upon  his 
exertions,  must  have  all  the  evils  of  poverty  ad- 
ded to  the  misfortune  of  disease.      All  our  pub- 
lic Asylums  afford  many    unfertunate   examples 
of  this  fact ;    examples   of  individuals,  and,  fre- 
quently, whole  families  dependent   upon    them, 
who  might  have  subsisted  independently  and  re- 
spectably upon  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  com- 
pelled, by  the  long  continuance  or  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  these    Diseases,  from   mismanage- 
ment or  neglect,  to  throw  themselves  upon    the 
public  bounty  for   support.     But   it   is   not   the 
acute  Diseases  of  the  Eye    alone,  which,  unless 
properly  and   promptly  treated,  terminating   in 
changes  .of  the  Organ,  fatal  to  vision,  are  attend- 
ed with  these    unhappy   consequeuces. — There 
are  many,  which  not  violent  or  immediately  dan- 
gerous, are  yet  sufficiently  annoying  and  distress- 
ing, to  incapacitate  those  suffering   under  them, 
from  the  pursuit  of  their   ordinary   avocations, 
and  which  compel  them,  after   much   suffering, 


ing  the  patronage  of  the  benevolent,  would 
have  now  been  competent  and  happy  in  the 
pursait  of  their  various  callings. 

But  the  poorest  classes  of  the   community 

those  who  suffer  thus  severely  in  silence — are 
not  the  only  persons  with  whom  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes  are  very  distressing,  and  to  whom  such  an 
Institution  would  be  invaluable.     Many  of  these 
Diseases,  from  constitutional   and   other  causes, 
are  of  long  continuance,  and  require,  though  n«t 
immediately   dangerous  to   vision,  frequent   at- 
tendance and  careful  watching,  to  prevent  them 
from  terminating  in  changes   of  textures,  which 
as  certainly  impair  vision  as  the  more  obviously 
dangerous  and  rapid  speeies  of  Disease.     They 
are  very  common  among  an   extensive   class  of 
our   Citizens,    our  Mechanics,  Tradesmen,  Fe- 
males of  small  incomes,  and    various  individuals 
whose  means  enable  them  to  live  independently 
while  in  health,  but  who  are  unable  to    procure 
all  the  attention  which  these  important  Diseases 
demand    without     incurring    medical   expenses 
greater  than  they  are  able    to   bear — and   from 
feelings  of  delicacy  en  their  part,  they  are  often 
suffered  to  proceed  until  very  unfortunate  effects 
are  occasioned — until   vision   is  much  impaired, 
and  sometimes  wholly   destroyed.     It   has  been 
our  unhappiness  to  witness  many  such  instances 
at  the  Infirmary,  and  to  hear  them   lament  that 
such  an  institution  had  not  existed  earlier,  where 
they  might  have   felt   at   liberty   to   apply   for 
relief.  {To  be  continued.) 
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with  almost  equal  certainty,  to  shelter  them 
selves  under  the  Charity  of  the  Public.  Most 
of  these  Diseases,  if  early  attended  to  as  they 
generally  are  where  Public  Eye  Infirmaries  ex- 
ist, admit  of  a  very  easy  and  rapid  cure, 
has  been  stated  (says  the  Report  of  the 
York  Eye  Infirmary,)  by  the  Medical  Attendant 
of  the  Almshouse  at  Belle  vue,  that  a  considera- 
ble number  of  paupers  are  annually  received 
and  supported  there,  who  have  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  the  Public  boun- 
ty by  loss  of  sight  induced  by  Diseases  which 
might  have  been  cured  by  attention  in  the  first 
instance."  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  go  so  far  for  examples  in  proof  of  our  as- 
sertion. We  have,  ourselves,  witnessed  the 
same  melancholy  facts  in  our  own  Almshouse  .' 
and  it  will  be  found  that  every  Charity  of  the 
kind,  contains  a  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  compelled  to  seek  shelter  under  its  roof, 
from  the  privations  induced  by  unrelieved  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye;  and  who,  had  such  an  institu- 
tion existed  as  that  for  which  we  are  now  seek- 


MEDICAL  RECORDER. 

About  a  year  ago  we  spoke  of  this  work  as  the  most 
useful  medical  journal  in  the  country.  Every  xmmber 
which  has  been  issued  since  has  been  replete  with  use- 
ful practical  remarks  and  intelligence  on  medical  sub- 
jects, to  collect  and  arrange  which  must  have  required 
much  judgment  as  well  as  industry.  The  33d  No. 
which  is  just  from  the  press,  contains  so  much  more 
matter  than  is  usually  found  in  periodicals,  and  all  so 
interesting  and  instructive,  that  we  are  almost  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  a  great  book  may  be  so  con- 
structed as  really  not  to  be  a  great  evil. 

As  a  mark  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  work  is  con- 
ducted, as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  in  an- 
other way,  we  republish  the  following  advertisement 
which  accompanies  the  number  of  the  Recorder  for  the 
present  month. 

MEDICAL  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Medical  Recorder  has 
concluded  again  to  offer  premium*  for  the  Es- 
says to  be  published  in  the  volume  for  1826. 

The  subjects  of  the  Essays  are — 

1.  On  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Rheum- 
atism and  Gout. 

2.  On  the  Suppression  of  Haemorrhage  from 
wounds  by  medical  and  mechanical  means.  It 
is  expected,  that  the  essay  will  fmbrace  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  the  various  styptics  and  lig- 
atures, which  are  most  proper  for  this  object. 
Their  pathology,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
will  of  course  be  considered,  as,  also,  the  extent 
to  which  the  obliteration  of  the  larger  arteries 
may  be  carried,  and  the  safest  means  of  effecting 
that  end.  In  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the 
candidates,  much  must  still  be  left  to  their  own 
judgment ;  as  it  may  be  possible  that  a  good  dis- 
sertation on  any  one  branch  of  it  may  be  so  val- 
uable as  to  gain  the  premium.  The  whole  his- 
tory, pathology,  and  treatment  of  hemorrhage 
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from  wounds,  is  considered  the  subject  of  the 
competition,  in  order  to  give  the  most  liberal 
and  free  range  to  inquiry. 

The  Essays  will  be  submitted  for  examination 
to  not  less  than  three  respectable  Physisians  ; 
the  successful  Essays  to  be  entitled  to  one  hund- 
red dollars  each,  or  a  silver  cup  of  that  value,  to 
be  manufactured  by  Messrs  Fletcher  and  Gardiner. 

Should  the  second  best  Essay  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  publication,  an  additional  premium  of  fif- 
ty dollars  will  be  paid  in  books.  Each  disserta- 
tion must  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  letter 
enclosing  the  name  of  the  author.  The  unsuc- 
cessful Essays  will  be  returned  to  their  authors 
on  application. 

Essays  offered  for  the  first  premium,  must  be 
handed  is  by  the  first  day  of  May  ;  and  the  sec- 
ond by  the  first  day  of  August,  1 826.  All  com- 
munications must  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to 
James  Webster,  publisher  of  the  Medical  Recor- 
der, No.  24,  South  Eighth  street,  Philadelphia. 
An  Additional  Arrangement. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Medical  Recorder,  be- 
lieving the  promotion  of  science  will  be  benefit- 
ed by  giving  a  compensation  for  Essays  on  Med- 
ical subjects  generally,  without  restriction  to 
any  particular  subject,  as  it  will  enable  every 
individual  to  exert  his  talents  in  a  manner  best 
suited  to  his  own  taste — with  this  view,  and  to 
"enlist  the  medical  genius  and  learning  of  our 
country,*'  he  offers  to  pay  in  medical,  or  other 
books,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars,  for  Essays 
on  Medical  subjects,  that  may  be  considered,  by 
competent  judges,  to  be  papers  of  merit,  and 
calculated  to  promote  the  science  of  Medicine 
by  their  publication. 

Essays  offered  uDder  this  arrangement  must 
be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  letter  enclosing 
the  name  of  the  author.  The  unsuccessful  es- 
says will  be  returned  on  application  ;  but  would 
it  not  be  advisable  for  authors  to  say,  the  con- 
ductors of  the  journal  are  at  liberty  to  make  use 
of  them,  if  not  considered  entitled  to  the  com- 
pensation offered?  The  essays  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  inspection  of  not  less  than  two  or  three 
respectable  physicians,  who  have  no  interest  in 
the  journal ;  therefore,  every  thing  will  be  con- 
ducted on  the  most  liberal    plan. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  HEART. 

A  subject  for  anatomical  purposes,  was  found  to  have 
a  large  rupture  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  like  an  ori- 
fice made  by  thrusting  the  finger  through  the  walls  of 
that  organ.  The  membrane  which  encircles  the  heart 
contained  a  coagulum  of  blood,  which  distended  it, 
and  diminished  the  capacity  of  the  heart.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  person  died  suddenly,  falling 
down  on  the  floor,  without  any  previous  symptoms  of 
indisposition. 

Such  cases  are  more  frequent  than  is  generally  sus- 
pected. Persons  addicted  to  intemperance,  which 
keeps  up  an  increased  action  in  the  vascular  system, 
as  well  as  those  who  possess  no  command  over  the  bad 
passions  of  their  nature,  often  die  instantaneously  of 
ruptures  of  the  heart,  when  an  affection  of  the  brain 
has  been  the  reputed  cause. 

Ruptures  of  the  heart,  as  far  as  our  own  observation 
is  concerned,  are  confined  to  the  ventricles,  and  never 
<jccur  in  the  auricles.  The  left  ventricle  is  unques- 
tionably obliged  to  act  with  immensely  more  power 
than  the  right,  in  order  to  propel  th~.  blood  through  • 
the  aortic  system ;  it  has  a  peculiar  physical  organi-j 


zation  for  that  purpose,  and  is  liable  to  burst,  although 
its  parieties  are  apparently  of  the  strongest  muscular 
tissue   of  any   in    the   body. 

The  right  side  of  the-heart  has  neither  the  structure 
nor  the  office  of  the  left,  as  the  power  required  to  throw 
the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  that  required  of  the  left. 


IRRITABILITY    AND    SENSIBILITY. NO.  V. 

2d.  We  shall  next  inquire  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  sensibility  in  plants,  in  order  to  explain  the 
principles  of  their  motion. 

As  to  the  power  by  which  sap  is  carried  from  the 
roots  and  diffused  through  the  branches  and  leaves, 
there  are  various  opinions.  Dr  Hales  believes  that  it 
is  by  mere  "  capillary  attraction,  assisted  by  the  brisk 
undulations  and  vibrations  caused  by  the  sun's 
warmth.'"*  This  power,  he  thinks,  is  aided  by  the 
evaporation  at  the  surface  ;  and  when  that  evaporation 
is  obstructed,  as  in  the  night,  the  sap  returns  through 
the  same  vessels  that  brought  it  from  the  root.  What- 
ever may  be  its  course  or  the  rapidity  of  its  motions, 
true  it  is  that  capillary  attraction  is  not  the  only  power 
by  which  it  is  propelled,  nor  would  this  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  circula- 
tion. 1st.  It  is  not  the  only  power,  because  its  action 
is  mechanical,  and  would  therefore  never  cease  ;  but 
we  see  that  vegetable,  like  human  life,  is  transito- 
ry. The  most  sturdy  oak  does  not  live  forever  ;  when 
it  has  opposed  the  storms  of  a  few  years,  its  irritability 
is  exhausted ;  external  agents  cease  to  produce  their 
wonted  effects  ;  it  droops  like  man,  and  dies.  2d.  Nor 
would  it  alone  be  sufficient.  If  you  make  a  horizontal 
incision  in  the  stalk  of  the  papaver  somniferum,  the 
asclepias  syriaca,  or  the  lactuca  clongata,  the  sap  ex- 
udes against  the  pressure  of  the  air  and  the  force  of 
gravity ;  but  capillary  attraction  can  never  draw  a 
fluid  beyond  the  upper  surface  of  the  tubes.  If  a 
branch  of  the  vine  be  cut  off,  sap  is  driven  out  by  the 
vessels  with  such  rapidity  and  force,  as  to  press  up  a 
column  of  mercury  37  inches  in  length.  This  must  be 
effected  either  by  the  natural  and  usual  contractions 
which  are  constantly  exercised  in  propelling  the  fluids, 
or  by  the  unnatural  contraction  of  the  extremities  of 
the  vessels  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  cutting  in- 
strument or  the  air.  In  either  case  there  are  evidences  of 
irritability,  and  for  reasons  that  are  sufficiently  obvious, 
we  can  no  more  suppose  that  these  vessels  feel  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sap  and  contract  to  get  rid  of  it,  than  that 
we  are  sensible  of  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  on  the 
heart,  and  that  this  organ  contracts  from  a  similar  mo- 
tive. No  man  will  pretend  that  he  can,  by  the  strict- 
est attention,  perceive  the  pressure  of  the  blood  against 
the  walls  of  the  heart,  or  the  coats  of  the  arteries  or 
veins ;  and  there  is  no  man  who  can,  by  an  exercise  of 
mind — by  any  conceptions,  ideas,  judgments,  memory, 
or  volition  of  his  own,  diminish  the  feverish  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  or  abate  the  ardor  of  a  severe  palpitation. 
So  when  a  limb  is  amputated,  pain  is  in  a  great  degree 
prevented  by  the  interruption  of  its  nerves  by  the  tour- 
niquet :  if  this  interruption  were  greater,  there  would 
be  still  less  feeling  ;  and  if  perfect,  the  sensibility  would 
be  totally  destroyed.  Yet  however  far  this  may  be 
carried,  the  irritation  is  so  great  as  sometimes  to  pro- 
duce contractions  of  the  extremities  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, strong  enough  to  resist  the  powerful  impulse  of 
the  heart.  As,  then,  in  man,  the  blood  is  carried 
through  vessels  that  are  irritable,  but  entirely  destitute 


of  feeling,  so  also  in  plants,  a  similar  phenomenon  must 
be  explained  on  similar  principles. 

Imperceptible  motions  exist  also  in  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  from  these  we  derive  proofs  of  their  irritabi- 
lity and  their  want  of  feeling.  The  upper  surface  of  a 
leaf  performs  functions  different  from  those  of  the  lower ; 
and  these  processes  depend  on  the  peculiar  irritability 
of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  performed  ;  for  as  the 
irritability  in  animals  is  variously  modified  in  different 
organs,  so  particular  plants,  and  particular  parts  of  the 
same  plant,  have  stimuli  that  are  peculiar  and  affect 
them  more  powerfully  than  any  other; — thus  when  the 
pollen  falls  on  the  pistil,  it  produces  effects  which 
would  have  resulted  from  the  irritation  of  no  other  sub- 
stance ;  it  diffuses  a  glow  of  animation,  and  is  the  pa- 
rent of  an  hundred  shoots.  The  upper  surface  of  a  leaf 
of  the  moms  or  mulberry  tree,  immersed  in  water,  soon 
died  ;  the  under  surface  of  another  leaf  of  the  same 
tree,  placed  in  contact  with  the  water,  lived  six  days 
— strikingly  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
that  the  two  surfaces  of  a  leaf  possess  different  kinds  of 
irritability.  To  believe  that  the  leaf  knows  what  kind 
of  a  stimulus  is  presented  to  it,  and  is  influenced  ac- 
cordingly to  receive  or  reject  it,  would  be  as  absurd  as 
to  assert  that  we  feel  the  stimulus  which  induces  to 
action  the  absorbing  and  excretory  organs  of  the  skin 
or  lunjrs. 


REPORTS. 


Vegetable  Stat. 


REMOVAL   OF    CICATRICES   FROM   THE    NECK, 
CONSEQUENT    ON    BURNS. 

BY  J.  H.JAMES. 

The  profession  and  the  public  are  much  in- 
debted to  Mr  Earle  lor  the  practice  he  has  rec- 
ommended and  introduced  in  deformities  conse- 
quent on  burns.*  In  one  species,  however,  aris- 
ing from  this  cause,  it  certainly  would  appear 
that  great  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  application 
of  his  principle,  and  we  have  very  high  author- 
ity for  believing  that  relief  is  not  commonly  ob- 
tained.! I  allude  to  those  cases  where  the  cic- 
atrix exists  between  the  lower  jaw  and  sternum, 
an  occurrence  unfortunately  not  unfrequent. 
Three  of  these  have  come  under  my  care,  and 
in  the  two  last,  every  benefit  was  obtained  from* 
the  operation  that  could  be  expected  or  desired^ 
These  cases  1  will  relate,  as  they  will  serve  to 
explain  the  plan  1  adopted. 

Case  I. — Elizabeth  Bully,  a  girl  between  8 
and  9  years  of  age,  was  admitted  a  patient  of 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  on  account  of  a 
cicatrix  of  this  kind,  the  consequence  of  a  burn, 
from  which  she  had  suffered  about  seven  months 
before.  It  was  large,  broad,  and  dense,  tying 
down  the  chin  closely  to  the  sternum,  so  that 
there  was  not  an  interval  of  more  than  an  inch 
between  them  by  measure ;  it  was  situated  a  lit- 
tle towards  the  left  side,  and  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  was  a  good  deal  drawn  down  by  it:  it  al- 
so projected  from  the  ordinary  surface  of  the 
neck,  so  as  to  efface  the  projection  of  the  chin. 

March  9,  1824. — I  performed  the  operation 
in  the  following  way  :  I  made  two  incisions,  one 
at  either  end  of  the  cicatrix,  extending  to  its  ter- 
mination at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  where 
they  met;  i  then  dissected  up  the  flap,  of  which 
1  removed  no  part,  but  having  completely  freed 


*  See  two  papers  contained  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
volumes  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions. 

t  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Lectures,  tdited  by  >jr  Tyr- 
rell, vol.  1,  p.  173. 
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it,  I  found  I  was  able  to  dispose  of  it  out  of  sight 
under  the  chin.  The  distance  between  the  ster- 
num and  the  chin  was  now  increased  to  at  least 
three  inches  by  measure.* 

I  supported  the  cicatrix  in  its  situation,  first 
by  broad  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  second- 
ly by  a  compress  of  lint  secured  by  a  broad  fillet 
fastened  at  the  top  of  the  head,  so  as  to  make  a 
good  chin.  I  then  tried  to  approximate  the 
edges  of  the  wound  beneath  by  straps  of  plaster, 
but  this  could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  partial 
manner.  I  then  put  on  the  screw  collar,  the 
construction  of  which  is  described  at  the  end  of 
this  paper.  I  soon  found  that  this  was  of  noser- 
vice,  for  when  the  wound  inflamed  and  became 
irritable,  she  contrived,  from  its  being  rather 
too  large,  to  slip  the  chin  within  it.  1  therefore 
contented  myself  with  applying  a  collar  of  paste- 
board with  a  poultice  underneath, and  laid  her  head 
nearly  on  the  same  horizontal  line  as  her  body, 
till  a  smaller  screw  collar  could  be  made.  In 
the  mean  time  suppuration  was  freely  establish- 
ed, and  the  irritation  of  the  wound  having  been 
subdued,  I  was  enabled  after  a  few  days  to 
apply  this. 

In  the  course  of  the  cure,  this  girl  was  attack- 
ed by  measles,  which  somewhat  delayed  it;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  sore  healed  in  about 
four  months.  A  similar  period  has  since  elaps- 
ed, during  which,  instead  of  any  ground  having 
been  lost,  I  think  the  parts  have  given  way  still 
more,  and  the  distance  between  the  chin  and 
sternum  is  now  three  inches  and  a  half.  The 
old  cicatrix  is  perfectly  concealed  under  the 
chin,  and  as  she  grows  up  I  think  very  little 
trace  will  remain  of  this  deformity. 

Case  II.— Elizabeth  Beat,  aged'  1 3.  This  girl 
was  burnt  four  years  since.  The  cicatrix  was 
more  extensive  than  in  the  last  case,  reaching  as 
far  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  second  rib;  it  was 
exceedingly  broad  and  dense  «n  the  thorax,  and 
it  was  also  very  broad  on  the  front  of  the  throat, 
but  less  dense  there  than  above  or  below.  I 
did  not  measure  /he  distance  between  the  chin 
and  the  sternum  prior  to  the  operation,  but  I 
think  it  was  hardly  greater  than  in  the  last  case. 
The  head  was  tied  to  the  thorax  in  the  same 
unhappy  manner,  and    the   integuments    of  the 


from  hazard,  to  dissect  up  the  dense  cellular 
substance  from  the  subjacent  parts,  obscured  as 
the  operation  is  by  very  copious  bleeding:  and 
in  truth,  in  that  case,  I  was  several  times  under 
considerable  apprehension,  notwithstanding  the 
care  of  the  gentleman  who  assisted  me,  that  she 
would  have  thrust  her  throat  against  my  knife, 
which  might  have  been  an  awkward  business  if 
the  point  had  penetrated  near  the  alas  of  the  os 
hyoides,  where  the  cicatrix  particularly  adher- 
ed. In  this  case,  therefore,  I  used  a  knife  much 
rounded,  the  point  being  completely  ground 
away.  My  present  patient  was,  however,  very 
tractable. 

I  proceeded  as  before  to  tuck  the  upper  flap 
under  the  chin,  and  confined  it  in  its  situation  by 
long  straps,  compress  and  broad  fillet.  Then, 
having  dressed  the  neck  below  lightly,  retaining 
the  flap  in  the  situation  to  which  it  had  been 
separated  from  the  other,  (a  distance  of  more 
than  two  inches,)  I  applied  a  poultice,  and  over 
that  a  pasteboard  collar;  and  I  continued  this 
plan  for  some  days,  until  the  chin  was  formed 
and  suppuration  established.  I  then  substituted 
broad  straps  in  front  of  the  throat,  for  the  paste 


as  he  leaves  the  house  exclaim — "  Astonishing  young 
man!1' 

The  second  year  he  begins  to  discover  that  he  knows 
too  much,  otherwise  nothing  at  all,  and  sets  himself 
about  clearing  out  the  rubbish  he  had  accumulated  in 
the  chambers  of  his  brain,  during  the  year  of  wisdom^ 
and  by  the  commencement  of 

The  third  year  he  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  acquires,  the  genuine  knowledge 
and  principles  of  a  physician. 


Calcareous  Cements.— M.  Vicat  has  paid  much 
attention  in  France  to  the  subject  of  calcareous  cements, 
and  has  published  the  results  of  some  of  his  observa- 
tions. One  of  his  conclusions  is  that  the  solidification 
of  mortar,  containing  hydraulic  lime  and  common  sand, 
is  not  the  result  of  any  chemical  combination.  He  ad- 
mits at  the  same  time,  that  the  solidification  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  mere  mechanical  adhesion  between 
the  lvydrosilicate  of  lime  (in  the  lime  used)  and  the 
sand,  i.  e.  a  mere  entanglementof  asperities  ;  "  we  must, 
therefore,  admit  a  molecular  affinity  without  subse- 
quent combination,  and  thus  distinguish  two  species  of 
adhesion,  viz.  that  which  is  purely  mechanical,  such 
as  exists  between  plaster  and  wood  or  stone,  and  inti- 
mate, adhesion  analogous  to  that  which  connects  most 
incrustations  to  the  surface,  on  which  they  have  slow- 
ly formed. 


Objects  of  Sight. — It  has  been  calculated  that  ob- 
board  collar,  and  applied   the  screw    collar  with  Ject.s  are  visible  at  the  distance   3,438   their    diameter,. 


a  short  screw.  By  degrees  we  were  enabled  to 
raise  the  chin  to  the  full  extent  of  this  screw, 
and  have  since  substituted  a  longer  one. 

The  result  of  this  operation  has  been  equally 
successful  as  the  last ;  the  chin  is  well  formed, 
and  the  new  cicatrix  is  soft  and  pliant.  The 
girl  can  raise  her  chin  without    difficulty  above 


if  viewed  by  eyes  perfectly  organized,  and  through  the 
common  medium  of  common  day  -light  equally  diffused 
from  the  organ  to  the  object ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
comparative  degree  of  light  is  greater  upon  the  object 
than  the  eye,  this  power  of  seeing  it  at  a  distance  will 
be  extended  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  less,  it  will  be 
shortened.  We  can  see  a  burning  coal  by  night  at 
least  ten  times  as  far  as  we  can  see  the  same  coal  dis- 
tinct by  dav-li»ht ;  and  the  difference  is  proportionably 


the  horizontal  line,  and  the   measured    distance,  i  great  between  looking  out  of  an  obscure  room  upon  ob 
without  stretching  the  integuments,  is  three  inch-ijects  in  sunshine,  and  looking  from  sunshine  at  objects 
es  and  a  half.     The    neck    has  now    been    well ! in  an  obscure  room. 


sixteen  weeks.  In  this  case  I  continued  a  poul- 
tice in  a  bag  over  the  other  dressings  nearly  to 
the  termination  of  the  cure,  and  with  advantage. 


VAR3EETXES. 


The  Physicians  of  Kent  County,  Maryland,  have 
agreed  tojpresent  their  accounts  to  their  employers  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  demanding  interest  after  that  time. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON,    ^ 
Ending  January  14;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

January  6. — John  Gilbert,  53  ;  Seaveat  Johannason, 
31.  7th.— Maria  Louisa  Kendall,  8  ;  Nathan  A.  Tufts, 
4  mo.      8th. — Eleanor   Johnson,    72  ;    Elizabeth   iWil- 


A  Surgical  Operation — of  rare  occurrence,  was 
recently  performed  in  Ravenna;  Portage  county,  by  Dr 
Joseph  Dewolf,  on  a  certain  McLaughlin,  of  that  town. 
The  patient,  according  to  the  Western  Courier,  had  ;  hams,  85  ;  William  E.  Marshall,  23  ;  Susan  Knott,  32. 
been  for  a  number  of  years  afflicted  with  inguinal  her-  9th.— Ephraim  Searle,  36  ;  Sarah  Puffer,  19  mo  ;  John 
nia.  On  the  17th  of  Sept.  in  consequence  of  neglect, 
it   became  strangulated,  and  subsequently  strictured. 


Blanchard,   24;    Child   of  George    Everett,  3  week9 ; 
Mary    Tuttle,    34.       10th.— Harriet  W.  Grosvenor,  2; 


face  were  slightly    drawn    down    even    when  in    Surgical  aid  was  then  called  in,  but  it  was  too  late    to   Jabez  G.  Fisher,  2  ;  Ann  Underwood,  47.     11.— Samu- 


the  ordinary  stooping    position.     The    chin  was 
also  effaced  in  this  instance. 

May  4,1821. — It  would  have  been  a  dreadful- 
ly severe,  and  probably  a  much  less  serviceable 
operation,  to  have  dissected  the  whole  of  this 
immense  cicatrix,  and  therefore  I  adopted  the 
following  plan:  I  made  two  incisions,  one  on  ei- 
ther end  of  the  cicatrix,  of  about  three  or  four 
inches;  V  then  pinched  up  the  cicatrix  in  the 
middle,  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  my 
left  hand,  and  drew  it  forcibly  out:  1  next  push- 
ed a  long,  straight-backed,  narrow  knife,  through 
from  one  incision  to  the  other,  and  turning  its 
blade  outwards,  I  at  once  divided  the  intervening 
band,  making  a  cut  of  at  least  two  iuches,  with 
very  trifling  pain  ;  I  now  freely  detached  both 
the  flaps  until  the  girl  could  carry  her  chin 
horizontally  without  dragging  the  integuments 
of  the  thorax. 

When  the  patient  is  refractory,  as  in  the    first 
case,  it  is  by  no  means  an    easy    matter,  or  free 


replace  the  intestine,  and  every  attempt  to  reduce  the 
inflammation  proved  unsuccessful.  As  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient,  an  operation  was  de- 
termined on.  The  abdomen  was  opened  in  the  umbi- 
lical region,  and  the  intestine  being  found  mortified  to 
the  extent  of  eight  inches,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  the  diseased  part,  together  with  the  mesentery 
connected  with  it — an  operation  extremely  hazardous, 
and  which  was  rendered  still  more  difficult  in  this  case, 
in  consequence  of  the  strong  adhesion  of  the  hernial 
sac  to  the  muscle,  and  the  necessity  of  dividing  the 
mesenteric  artery.  The  ends  of  the  intestines  were 
then  brought  together,  and  secured  by  four  stitches, 
and  the  external  incision  sewed  up.  Four  weeks  after 
the  operation,  the  patient,  who  is  represented  as  a 
man  fifty  seven  years  of  age,  and  of  intemperate  ha- 
bits, rode  two  miles,  and  is  now  able  to  attend  to  his 
ordinary  business. — Ohio  Supporter. 


*  It  is  generally  necessary  to  set  free  the  edges  of 
the  wounds  by  iiltle  transverse  cuts,  which  was  done 
in  thii  3.ud  the  succeeding  case. 


Reaions  why  Medical  Students  Study  Three 
Years. — The  first  year,  a  student  of  medicine  possess- 
es great  knowledge.  He  will  converse  most  scientific- 
ally on  all  branches  of  the  art,  take  up  an  artery,  re- 
duce a  luxation,  give  you  a  lecture  on  the  palhology. 
and  most  effectual  treatment,  of  yellow  fever,  and  show 
you  by  the  most  conclusive  argument,  that  old  masters 
are  fools  in  the  science.  Our  sage  aunts  and  grand- 
mothers listen  to  his  disquisitions  on  the  nature,  pre- 
ventives and  cure,  of  diseases,  with  uplifted  hands,  and 


el  Swift,  jr,  42  ;  Tobias  L.  Amber,  3  weeks;  Olive 
Bonney,  4  ;  Child  of  Gedney  Baily  ;  Margaret  Adams, 
89.  12th.— Ann  Wales,  43.  13th.— Alexander  Hale, 
7;  Lucretia  Hastings,  7.     14th. — Levi  Maloney,  8. 

Convulsive  Fits,  1 — Accidental,  2 — Cancer,  1 — Old 
Jlge,  2 — Suicide,  1 — Consumption,  6 — Bleeding  at  tht 
Lungs,  1 — Lung  Fever,  3 — Scarlet  Fever,  1 — Typhus 
Fever,  1 — Stillborn.,  1 — Croup,  1 — Canker  in  the  Bow- 
els, 1.     City  Poor,  1. 

Medical  Books. 

CONSPECTUS  OF  PHARMACOPOEIAS  OF 
THE  LONDON,  EDINBURGH  AND  DUBLIN 
COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS,  being  a  Practical 
Compendium  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  by 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  first  American,  from  the 
fifth  London  edition,  improved  by  the  additions  of  the 
U.  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Majendie's  Formulary  and 
other  new  Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 

An  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MIDWIFERY,  by  TnoaiAS  Deviuan,  from  the  last 
London  Edition,  with  notes  by  Dr  JonN  W. Francis,  of 
New- York. 

A  new  Edition  of  THOMAS'  PRACTICE,  with  as 
\ppendis.  by  Dr  David  Hosacic,  of  New- York  ;  and  a 
large  assortment  of  other  new  and  valuable  Medical 
Books,  constantly  for  sale  by 

HARRISON  GRAY,  Wo.  72,  Washington  St. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


REPORT  OF  THE    SURGEONS    OF    THE    BOSTON 

EYE  INFIRTARY. 

(Concluded  from  page  142.) 
In  the  hope  ef  being;  able  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  these  evils,  and,  at  some  future  time,  of 
applying  an  ample  remedy  Cor  them,  we  com- 
menced the  establishment  of  the  Infirmary.  It 
has  now  been  iu  operation  nearly  fifteen  months, 
and,  though  prosecuted  in  a  noiseless  manner, 
has  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  its  utility,  not 
only  to  a  great  number  of  suffering  individuals, 
but  to  the  public  at  large.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  patients  have  applied  for  relief,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  but 
a  part  of  thos*  who  hive  suffered,  and  that  ma- 
ny more  would  have  applied,  had  they  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  such  an  Institu- 
tion. The  experience  of  every  day's  attend- 
ance at  the  Infirmary  has  afforded  such  striking 
proots  of  the  importance  of  our  labours,  that  we 
feel  confident  they  only  need  be  made  known 
to  a  benevolent  public,  to  insure  that  patronage 
winch  will  place  this  infant  establishment  upon 
sucn  a  foundation  as  will  render  it  more  exten- 
sively and  more  permanently  useful. 

Of  this  number  of  applicants  many  have  been 
restored  to  sight  from  total  blindness  ;  and  many 
cured  of  diseases,  which,  without  the   treatment 
received  at  the  Infirmary,  must  inevitably  have 
terminated  in  blindness,  partial  or  complete.  One 
patient,  who  was  born    blind,  has    received    his 
sight,  and  been  made  to  rejoice  in  the   pleasures 
of  light  and  life,  who  might,  otherwise,  perhaps 
(to  use  the  simple  and    energetic    wordy    of  its 
mother,  in  a   letter    of  acknowledgment   to  the 
Surgeons)  "  have  contiuued    to  grope   its    help- 
less way  through  a  world  of  darkness  and  inac- 
tivity."    Four  patients  have  been  led  to  the  In- 
firmary blind,  with  certificates  from  their  Phys- 
icians, that  their  diseases    were    incurable — and 
returned  home  to    their   friends,  enjoying  good 
vision.     Hundreds  have   been    entirely  relieved 
of  annoying  diseases,  which,  though  not  danger- 
ous, had  deprived  them  of  many  of  the  pleasures 
of  existence;    and  some  had    endured    them  for 
life,  without  ever    having    applied    for    medical 
aid,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  incurable.     We 
have  every  week    been    reminded,  by  our    own 
experience,  of  the  truth  of  the    remark    of  the 
Physician  of  the  New- York  Eye  Infirmary  :  "of- 
ten has  it  happened  to  the  Surgeons   of  the  In- 
stitution, (says  he,)  to    see    persons    with    their 
eyes  irretrievably  destroyed  by    diseases,  under 
which    they    suffered    in    their  childhood,    and 
children  with  the  same  diseases  in  a  state  admit- 
ting of  an  easy  cure."     If  it    were    necessary  to 
relate    our   experience    more    particularly,   we 
might  mention  cases  of  a  nature    so    distressing-, 
as  to  place  the  necessity  of  the    Institution    be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt  in  every    reflect- 
ing mind;    and    we  cannot  refhin  from  relating 
the  two  first  eas«s  that   applied    to    us,  because 
they  confirm,  in  so  striking  a  m-nner,  the    truth" 
of  our       ser!  ans.     On?    was    an    active    man. 
about  25  years  old,  who  ar -eared  to  be  incura- 


bly blind.  On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the 
case,  it  was  ascertained  bis  present  deplorable 
condition  was  the  result  of  mismanagement  in  a 
disease,  which  might,  at  its  commencement  have 
been  cured  by  a  single  application.  The-  other 
was  a  poor  girl,  whose  vision  was  irretrievably 
destroyed,  the  eyes  so  disorganized  and  so  dis- 
tended that  their  natural  figure  could  not  be  rec- 
ognized, and  so  painful,  for  a  iosg  time,  that  her 
health  had  become  seriously  impaired.  She  in- 
formed us  that  she  was  a  stranger,  that  6  weeks 
before,  on  her  arrival  into  the  country,  some 
sand  was  thrown  into  her  eyes — that  she  went 
home,  and,  being  poor  and  friendless,  she  knew 
not  where  to  apply  for  relief,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion consequent  upon  the  accident  had  reduced 
her  to  her  present  deplorable  condition. — 
She  is  now,  probably,  living  in  wretchedness 
among  her  pennySess  friends,  or  an  inmate  of 
?ome  of  our  public  asylums.  Had  our  infirmary 
been  in  existence  at  the  time,  and  generally 
known  among  the  poor,  the  inflammation  induc- 
ing the  blindness  and  deformity  of  this  unhappy 
child  of  want,  would  have  been  prevented  by  a 
very  simpie  process,  and  she  might  now  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  sight,  and  the  capacity  of  being 
useful  and  happy. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  render 
public  Eye  Infirmaries  valuable  Institutions 
wherever  they  have  existed,  besides  the  relief 
which  they  afford  to  the  individuals  afflicted  with 
the  various  diseases  of  the  eye.  This  organ  be- 
ing compound  in  its  structure,  and  having  an  ex- 
ample of  every  tissue  of  the  body  entering  into 
its  texture,  presents  a  fair  specimen  of  each  va- 
riety of  disease  to  which  the  body  is  subject  ; 
and  being  the  only  transparent  organ  of  the  body, 
it  affords  the  best  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
nature  and  progress  of  disordered  action  and 
learning  accurately  its  effects  upon  diseased 
parts.  Hence,  the  information  derived  from 
the  observation  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  throws 
light  upon  all  other  diseases,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, they  constitute,  independently  of  the  con- 
sequence of  the  organ  itself,  a  very  important 
and  interesting  branch  of  medical  studj'  and  ob- 
servation. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  they 
have  not  received  that  attention  from  the  Pro- 
fession which  their  importance  demands.  One 
of  the  principal  causes  of  this  neglect,  has  been 
a  want  of  opportunity  of  observing  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  Diseases,  which  an  Institution  of 
this  kind  always  brings  together,  to  enable  Phy- 
sicians to  make  these  accurate  discriminations 
which  are  so  absolutely  necessary,  before  they 
can  be  managed  successfully.  Another  is  the 
idea,  so  prevalent  among  the  community,  that 
they  are  a  class  of  diseases  which  the  Profession 
has  never  investigated;  which  idea  has  always 
tended  to  diminish  still  more  the  opportunities 
for  observation  in  private  practice. 

The  establishment  of  an  Infirmary  throws 
open  to  the  nrofession  a  wide  field  of  observa- 
tion, and  affords  to  MedicaJ  Students  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing,  in  a  short  time,  the  great  variety 
of  diseases  to  which  the  eye  is   liable,  and  soon 


enables  them  to  discriminate  them  with  accuracy 
and  treat  them  successfully.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
practical  schools  of  Surgery,  and  the  public  will 
eventually  derive  incalculable  benefit  from  its 
establishment,  as  well  by  the  information  which 
it  communicates  to  medical  men,  as  by  the  re- 
lief which  it  affords  to  many  suffering  members 
of  the  community. 

We  have  thus  cursorily  explained  the  motives 
which  induced  us  to  engage  in  this  undertaking; 
and  stated  the  results,  thus  far,  of  our  labours  in 
this  infant  Institution.  We  have  performed 
them  cheerfully,  and  found  a  pleasant  recom- 
pence  for  the  exertions  and  expenses  attending 
them,  in  the  important  benefit  conferred  upon 
so  many  suffering  individuals.  We  have  done 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  importance — as  a 
powerful  agent  in  relieving  human  suffering — a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  the  pursuit  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence— and,  we  think  we  may  add,  one  instru- 
ment, by  no  means  inconsiderable,  of  aiding  pub- 
lic economy.  But  it  requires  your  fostering  care 
and  benevolence  to  render  it  more  extensively 
and  permanently  useful.  To  that  fostering  care 
and  benevolence  we  cheerfully  commit  it,  confi- 
dent, that,  having  demonstrated  its  utility,  it  can- 
not, in  our  charitable  community,  want  friends. 

EDWARD  REYNOLDS,  M.  D. 
JOHN  JE 

Boston,  December  22,  1825. 


CATALOGUE    OF    DISEASES    TREATED    AT    THE  BOSTON 
EYE  rNFIRMARY. 

Patients  received  from  October  1,  1824,   to   De- 
cember, 1325 859 

Remaining  under  treatment  December  1825  .20 

Of  this  number  there  have  been  cured  718 

Relieved 39 

Incurable  [eye  30 — ear  27]           ...  57 

Declined  treatment     -         -         -         -         -  11 

R-esults  not  ascertained        -         -         -         -  14 

Remaining;  under  treatment          -  20 

Total           -  "859 

Chronic  Ophthalmia             -  38 

Rheumatic  Ophthalmia        ....  2 

Inflammation  of  the  Conjunctiva  Acute  67 


do. 


do. 


Dis.  (Adults') 


do. 
do. 


with  Purulent 
do. 


11 
do.  do. 

(Infants) 10 

Strumous  Inflammation  of  the  Conjunctiva  2.1 
do.                             do.         with  Pustules     23 
Chronic  Inflammation  of  Conjunctiva,  Granular 

Lids,  and  Vascular  Cornea       -         -         -  22 

Ulcers  of  the  Cornea             -  62 

Excrescences  of  the  Conjunctiva          -  7 

Opacities  of  the  Cornea        -  45 

Pterygium             -         -         -         -         -         -  10 

Staphyloma         ------  9 

Iritis 21 

Closed  Pupil        -         -         -      '   -         -         -  2 

Cataract 46 

Amaurosis            -         -         -         -         -         -  33 

Strabismus            ..___.  \ 

Tenea  Ciliatis     ------  5] 

Lippitudo   -------  143 

Hordeolum           ------  4 

Inversion  of  the  Eyelids        ...         -  12 

Eversiou  of  the  Eyelids        -         -         -         -  4 

Tumors  of  the  Eyelids          -         -         -  30 

Abscesses  of  the  Eyelids       -  4 

Ulcers  of  the  Eyelids             -         -         -         .  2 

Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Passages     -         -  54 


US 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  the  Eyes 
Free  Hums  of  the  Eyelids  -         - 

Paralysis  of  the  Eyelids    - 
Irritable  Retina        - 
Fungus  Haematodes  - 

Hypopion         - 
Hemeralopia    - 

M}ropia  ....         ^ 

Glaucoma       ..... 
Nervous  Deafness  m 

Obstruction  of  Concha      ... 
Obstruction  Eustachian  Tube  -' 
Abscesses  in  the  Concha  -         -         - 
Inflammation  of  Concha  -         -         - 
Suppuration  of  Tympanum 


56 
3 
1 

26 
1 

5 

7 

2 

2 

32 

14 

2 
8 
4 

22 


to  persevere  in  the  repetition  of  this  measure 
for  many  months  ;  as  is  often  done,  even  though 
it  produce  no  benefit. 

The  cutting-  the  hair  of  the  scalp  very  short, 
and  the  application  of  eold,  by  a  large  sponge 
wrung  out  of  cold  water  and  applied  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  head,  wjll  often  give  temporary 
relief  when  the  skin  has  been  previously  hot. 


CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

BY  IOHS  AK3ISTROSG,  51.  D. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  its  mem- 
branes, is  much  more  common  after  than  before 
forty  years  of  age.  The  causes  which  most  fre- 
quently excite  it  are  menial  anxiety  or  over  ex- 
citement, the  free  use  ofstrong  wines  or  liquors, 
repealed  night-watching,  great  bodily  exertion, 
irregularity  of  meals,  and  licentious  passions, 
bui  sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  of  an  acute 
inflammation,  and  occasionally  it  arises  insidious- 
ly from  blows  on  the  head,  especially  when  the 
diets  or  drinks  had  been  disregarded  for  some 
time  after  such  an  injury.  Some  persons  are 
more  prone  hereditarily  to  it  than  others;  but  a 
disposition  to  it  is  often  laid,  in  advanced  life,  by 
an  earthiy  deposit  on  the  arteries  within  the 
head,  a  condition  of  vessels  at  least  with  winch 
it  is  often  connected.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  or  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  is  an- 
nounced by  pain  in  the  head,  which  the  patient 
generally  refers  to  some  particular  spot.  This 
pain  is  mostly  continued,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
only  occasional  in  the  commencement.  It  gen- 
erally occupies  a  larger  space,  when  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  are  chronically  inflamed,  than 
when  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  inflamed.  Af- 
ter this  pain  has  remained  for  some  time,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  liable  to  pains  about  the  neck, 
scapula,  arms,  and  legs,  so  that  the  patient  of- 
ten supposes  himself  to  be  rheumatic  ;  but  these 
pains  differ  from  those  of  rheumatism,  in  as  much 
as  they  are  not  attended  by  any  swelling.  Chron- 
ic inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  membrane,  is 
frequently  overlooked  bj'  practitioners,  under 
the  supposition,  that  the  pains  and  affection  are 
altogether  rheumatic,  an  error  which  has  led  to 
fatal  results.  When  these  pains  have  continued 
for  some  time  the  patient  usually  complains  of 
creeping  sensations,  and  then  of  numbness  in  the 
parts  affected,  which,  after  that  period,  gradual- 
ly, for  the  most  part,  but  sometimes  suddenly. 
lose  their"  power  under  the  form  of  palsy; 
but  long  before  the  latter  disorder  occurs,  the 
mind  becomes  depressed  or  irritable,  and  some 
of  the  external  senses,  especially  the  sight,  are 
apt  to  be  disturbed  in  their  functions.  Giddiness 
is  a  very  common  symptom  in  the  progress  of 
the  complaint,  under  which  the  stomach  is  gen- 
erally disordered,  the  bowels  torpid,  and  the 
bladder  either  irritable  or  torpid.  This  affec- 
tion terminates  in  palsy,  apoplexy,  low  fever,  or 
in  some  forms  of  madness. 

On  examining  the  brain  after  death,  the  mem- 
branes are  mostly  found  more  or  lc-s  inflamed, 
and  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  broken  down,  soft- 
ened so  as  to  resemble  custard  pudding  or  pulp. 
This  softening  is   generally   the  gradual   conse- 


quence of  a  primary  local  inflammation,  but  oc- 
casionally a  secondary  ony  from  an  effusion  of 
biood,  or  from  an  organic  tumor.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  symptoms  which  attend  the  first  stage  ot  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  that  which  sometimes 
exists  many  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  before 
the  soften. ng  occurs  as  the  ultimate  effect.  The 
pain  in  a  particular  part  of  the  head,  the  pains 
resembling  rheumatism  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  depression  or  irritability  of  mind,  giddi- 
ness, some  visual  weakness  or  disturbance,  and 
creeping  sensations  or  numbness,  are  the  most 
diagnostic  signs  of  that   stage,  and    when    palsy 

has  actually  taken  place,  or  when  the    functions, 

f  .,  ,u  ,  j„„;j„,ii„     i,,<„„.k„j   :  play  with  peculiar  clearness  the  property  of  sensibility 

of  the  mind  have    become    decidedly    disturbed,  *    J      ^*     ^  c*    ,  __ 

the    softening    process    generally     takes    place, 


IRRITABILITY  AND   SENSIBILITY. NO.  VI. 

CONCLUDED. 

Besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  there  arc 
vegetable  motions  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
direct  evidence  of  sight ;    and  these  are  thought  to  dis- 


hough  some  cases  do  well  even  after  palsy  has 
happened  in  the  tongue,  hand,  or  leg,  but  such 
instances  are  exceptions  to  a  general  fact. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  great  faith 
should  be  placed  in  bloodletting,  mild  aperients, 
a  spare  diet,  rest  of  body,  with  quietude  of  mind, 
as  far  as  the  abstraction  of  all  depressing  and  ex- 
citing occasions  can  be  withdrawn.  Nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  disor- 
ganization has  actually  taken  place,  but  to  palli- 
ate the  symptoms  by  removing  all  opposing  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  errors  in  the  regimenal  and 
mental  management  of  the  sick. 


HEADACHES. 

BY      DR.     BAILLIE. 

Many  persons  of  both  sexes  are  afflicted  daily 
with  headaches,  of  more  or  less  severity,  for  ma- 
ny months,  and  often  for  some  years.  They 
chiefly  prevail  towards  the  middle  time  of  life, 
but  occur  often  at  an  earlier  period.  They 
may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  head,  but  are 
more  commonly  felt  in  the  forehead,  or  over  one 
eye,  or  in  the  back  part  of  the  head.  Such  head- 
aches I  have  found  in  general  to  be  very  little 
benefited  by  bleeding,  either  general  or  topical. 
In  the  accounts  which  patients  have  given  me 
of  the  effect  of  this  remedy,  they  have- said  they 
have  either  received  no  benefit  from  it  at  all,  or 
that  it  has  lasted  but  a  few  hours;  or  that  the 
headaches  have  been  even  worse  after  cupping, 
or  the  application  of  leeches.  I  have  generally 
found  such  headaches  to  be  most  benefited  by 
temperate  living,  great  attention  to  avoid  im- 
proper diet,  purgative  medicines,  and  bitters. 
The  best  common  medicine  is  rhubarb  and  soap, 
in  such  doses  to  give  two  motions  daily.  A  few 
grains  of  calomel,  with  an  aperient  draught, 
such  an  infusion  of  senna  with  a  drachm  or  two  of 
Epsom  sails  given  occasionally — as,  for  instance, 
once  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks — are  some- 
times of  m;ich  use.  A  due  degree  of  exercise 
taken  daily,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  is 
likewise  in  some  cases  very  serviceable.  Some 
headaches  1  have  known  relieved  by  nervous 
medicines,  but  not  frequently.  In  some  cases 
this  complaint  is  relieved  by  no  plan  of  medicine 
or  management  whatever,  but  will  gradually,  af- 
ter some  months  or  years,  subside.  The  seat  of 
such  headaches  is,  1  believe  in  the  scalp,  and 
not  in  the  inside  of  the  cranium.  They  depend 
chiefly  for  their  cause  upon  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  or  upon  an  irritable  state  of 
some  of  the  nerves  of  the  scalp.  In  most  head- 
aches of  severity,  it  is  right  to  make  one  or  two 
trials  of  the  effect  of  topical   bleeding;    but    not 


Among  these  the  contraction  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensi- 
tive plant,  and  dionoea,  are  the  most  remarkable. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  liable  to  many  objections, 
and  some  sober  philosophers  have  gone  so  far  on  the 
opposite  extreme,  as  to  assert  that  their  motions  depend 
on  electrical  agency,  and  imply  neither  sense  or  irrita- 
bility.* This  last  doctrine  is  certainly  erroneous,  for 
electrics,  and  non-electrics,  produce  motions  precisely 
the  same  in  nature,  degree,  and  duration. t  These  con- 
tractions, too,  are  more  active  iu  summer  than  in  win- 
ter, but  electricity  is  greatest  in  the  colder  season. 
The  first  doctrine  is  equally  erroneous  ;  for  sensibility 
implies  a  power  of  discrimination,  and  if  plants  do 
possess  this  faculty  which  the  vulgar  belief  has  given 
them,  they  must  feel  the  point  of  a  needle  or  the  tick- 
ling of  a  straw  more  acutely  than  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  globe  ;  they  would  be  more  affected  by  the  fumes 
of  sulphur  or  the  vapor  of  an  alkali,  than  by  the  mild- 
er  agents  ;  but  experiment  teaches  us  that  the  sensitive 
plant  is  affected  as  soon  by  one,  as  the  other,  and  that 
both  produce  motions  equally  violent  and  strong.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Dionaja  Muscipula,  the  leaves  of 
which  contract  as  quickly  by  the  stimulus  of  a  polish- 
ed ball,  as  of  an  insect;  and  of  the  stamens  of  the  bar- 
berry, which  are  affected  as  soon  by  the  blunt  end  of  a 
pencil,  as  by  the  sharp  point  of  a  penknife. J 

The  tuiLEs  also  of  flowers,  if  dropped  into  alcohol, 
will  be  tossed  to  and  fro  with  rapidity  ;  and  frequently, 
after  performing  several  gyrations,  will  be  seen  to  burst 


*  In  favor  of  this  doctrine  it  has  been  adduced,  that 
the  structure  of  a  leaf  is  not  such  as  is  adapted  to  mo- 
tion by  any  vital  property — that  leaves  have  no  mus- 
cles arranged  with  tendons  like  those  of  the  arm  or  leg. 
But  the  exact  structure  of  a  leaf  is  too  minute  for  us  lo 
discern  ;  every  animalcule  in  the  milt  of  a  codfish  has 
its  muscles  and  its  tendons,  though  we  can  discern 
neither. 

t  Abbe  Barthalon  de  St  Lazane,  in  his  work,  D'Elec- 
tricite  des  v'egeieaux,  asserts,  unblusbingly,  that  the 
leavt^of  the  mimosa  will  not  contract  on  the  applica- 
tion of  smooth  glass  or  polished  steel.  Experiment 
teaches  us  otherwise. 

\  There  is  said  to  be  a  plant  in  the  E.  Indies,  of  the  or- 
der Decandria,  unknown  to  Linn., which  moves  its  leaves 
continually,  either  up  and  down  or  circularly.  If  an 
impediment  be  offered,  it  seems  to  accumulate  irritabi- 
lity while  still,  for  when  the  obstacle  is  removed  its 
motions  are  more  strong  and  rapid.  If  a  branch  is  lop- 
ped off  and  put  in  water,  its  leaves  continue  to  move 
twenty-lour  hours.  '"  1  he  .Negroes  in  Senegal  call  a 
large  species  of  sensitive  plant,  which  grows  in  that 
country, guerackiasi  that  is,  "good-morrow,1  because, 
say  they,  when  you  touch  it,  or  draw  near  to  speak  to 
it,  the  plant  immediately  inclines  its  leaves,  to  wish 
you,  as  it  were,  a  good  morrow,  and  to  show  you  that 
it  is  sensible  of  the  politeness  done  it.  In  the  same- 
country  is  produced  a  small  sensitive  plant,  that  is 
rampant,  not  spinous,  and  which  Mr  Adanson  affirms 
to  be  infinitely  more  delicate  and  sensible  than  all  the 
other  species.1' 
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and  spin  out  smaller  particles.*  The  petals  of  the 
Apocynum  Androsoemifolium  contract  so  strongly  by 
the  stimulus  of  the  leg  of  an  insect,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate little  prisoner  struggles  in  vain  for  liberty.  More 
humane,  however,  than  the  cruel  dionoea,  it  spares  the 
life,  though  not  the  freedom  of  its  prey.  The  morning 
glory  is  the  glory  of  the  morning  only;  and  the  com- 
mon water  lily,  the  emblem  of  purity,  that  expands 
■with  the  rising  sun,  and  diffuses  such  an  exquisite  fra- 
grance over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  conceals  its  beau- 
ty and  withholds  its  fragrance  iii  the  evening.  The 
flower  of  the  common  Belli9  or  Laisyt  is  not  only  open- 
ed by  ihe  solar  rav,  but  moved  in  a  circumductatory 
direction  ;  and 

" the  Sunflower  turns  on  her  God,  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  the  turned  when  he  rose." 

This  singular  motion  of  the  sunflower  was  mentioned 
by  Ovid,  and  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  most 
superficial  naturalist,  or  the  most  obscure  and  ignorant 
peasant.  Few,  however,  have  attempted  to  explain  it, 
and  the  solutions  that  have  been  offered  are  absurd  ; 
for  they  ascribe  it  to  the  same  power  that  is  exercised 
-by  the  pantomime  in  amusing  the  populace,  «nd  by  the|same 
priest  in  lifting  his  hands  to  heaven.  If  this  explana- 
tion were  correct — if  plants  have  a  will  exercising  such 
authority  over  their  material  parts,  we  should  see  the 
trees  of  the  forest  conversing  by  gesture,  and  the  flower 
garden  would  be  the.  school  of  the  graces. 

The  occasional  closing  of  a  flower  is  also  very  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  an  exercise  of  pleasure — of  a 
■wish  to  preserve  life — and  therefore  an  evidence  of  ae 
inherent  sensibility.  The  bud  has  its  leaves  intimate- 
ly folded,  and  must  be  developed  by  the  influence  of 
external  agents.  The  life  and  growth  of  plants  are 
preserved  by  the  stimulus  of  light  and  heat ;  and  it 
is  by  these  the  bud  is  courted  to  expansion ;  if,  then, 
the  power  which  first  unfurled  and  expanded  the  pe- 
tals is  removed,  they  will  naturally  close — not  by  any 
exertion  of  their  own,  but  by  a  want  of -stimulus.  We 
observed  the  flower  of  the  sauguinaria  canadensis  was 
in  full  bloom  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  but  if  ob- 
scured for  a  time  by  intervening  clouds,  it  gradually 
closed.  Light,  then,  does  much  in  expanding  flowers, 
as  proved  by  another  experiment  with  the  same  plant. 
Submitted  in  a  warm  room  to  the  combined  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture,  it  remained  closed  a  whole  evening. 
On  the  night  of  May  6lh  we  placed  it  in  a  window  where 
It  was  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  flashes  of  light- 
ning, which  were  uncommonly  brilliant  and  in  rapid 
succession  ;  in  one  hour  the  petals  began  to  open,  and 
at  ihe  end  of  two,  were  expanded.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  closing  of  some  flowers  in  the  night  is  not  an  exer- 
tion of  intelligence,  foresight,  or  a  sense  of  pleasure — 
but  the  effect  of  a  want  of  stimulus  ;  and  instead  of 
evincing  any  power  of  sense,    occurs   in   such    only  as 


these  or  any  other  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  na- 
ture ;  and  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  philoso- 
phy would  banish  from  its  regions  an  idea  which  was 
conceived  in  the  rapture  of  imagination,  and  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  fairy  land  of  fiction. 

Having  seen  that  plants  are  irritable  but  cannot  feel, 
we  conclude  that  irritability  is  a  faculty  totally  inde- 
pendent of  sense  ;  whilst  sensibility  implies  also  a 
power  of  perception  and  of  feeling. 

A  plant,  then,  like  a  man,  receives  and  is  influenced 
by  external  impression,  and  possesses  like  him  a  degree 
of  irritability.  Of  this  both  are  tenacious,*  for  after 
laying  torpid  and  apparently  lifeless  for  months,  the 
rose  and  the  bear  are  revived  together  by  the  first 
healthful  breathings  of  the  spring.  Man  has  a  mind, 
and  perceives  things  that  are  about  him  ;  plants  have 
no  mind,  and  therefore  do  not  feel.  The  material  part 
of  both  is  constantly  changing;  the  irritability  of  both 
is  constantly  exercised  by  the  action  of  common  stimu- 
li; both  are  affected  alike  by  the  lightningt  and  the 
siorm;  and  in  both  the  process  of  natural  death  is  the 
A  man  dies  because  the  powers  of  life  cannot 
be  preserved  in  action  by  usual  or  extraordinary  stimu- 
li ;— so  a  tree  dies,  not  from  want  of  stimulus  or  power 
of  capillary  attraction,  but  from  a  loss  of  irritability; 
the  proximate  cause  of  death  is  not  among  external 
agents,  but  it  is  within  itself;  the  very  powers  of  life. 
are  sapped,  and  the  whole  falls  a  victim  to  the  storms 
of  years.  ' 


have  an  inferior  degree  of  irritability.  The  stimulus, 
then,  required  to  expand  flowers,  is  in  the  inverse  raiiu 
of  their  irritability. 

This  is  a  simple  explanation,  and  founded  on  v^-hat 
we  have  seen.     Sensibility  is  in  no  degree  indicated  in 

*  An  account  of  this  experiment  may  be  seen  in 
Nicholson1s  Journal,  vol.  I,  p.  47!.  We  have  repeat- 
ed it  witli  the  pollen  of  the  cactus  flag.,  and  of  several 
other  plants,  with  always  the  same  result.  So  the  leg 
of  a  frog,  put  into  a  solution  of  potass,  was  convulsed  ; 
and  M.  Haller  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Lupsius, 
that  the  se.cundines,  and  membrane  of  the  ovum  are 
irri:able,  though  they  have  no  nerves. 

1  There  are  many  flowers  of  this  class,  19  Syngene- 
rica,  particularly  in  the  1st  order  Polvgamia  iEqualis. 

that  expand  in   the  morning,  and  close  after  noon    and  hated  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  No. 
in  cloudy  weather.— See  SiuiuYs  Botany,  Big.  ed.  p.  347.(227,  vol.  39,  p.  81,  and  No.  228,  vol.  39,  p.  174. 


SANATIVE  INFLUENCE    OF  ULCERS. 

In  days  of  darkness  and  superstition,  it  was  regarded 
as  impious — as  interfering  with  the  order  of  nature,  to 
apply  remedies  or  preventives  of  disease  to  the  human 
body.  And  this  was  far  from  being  the  most  astonish- 
ing of  the  absurd  notions  which  then  prevailed.  A  man  is 
seen  walking  the  streets  with  scales  falling  from  his 
hands,  or  a  vivid  eruption  on  the  face.  His  malady  is 
a  subject  of  general  observation,  and  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  inflicted  on  him  as  a  punishment  for  his 
transgressions.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  gaze  and  the  cen- 
sure of  the  public,  he  attempts  to  remove  the  disease 
by  some  cooling  unguent  or  discutient  solution.  His 
object  is  effected,  but  at  the  same  time  he  falls  sick  of 
some  internal  inflammation,  and,  after  much  suffering, 
his  constitution  is  ruined,  and  hectic  and  death  soon 
follow. 

The  case  we  have  here  described  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  one  ;  and  among  a  superstitious  people, 
what  is  more  natural  than  that  the  fatal  result  should 
be  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  human  presumption  in 
resisting  the  sentence  of  divine  justice. 

As  clearer  views  of  the  government  of  the  universe, 
of  the  institutions  of  nature,  and  of  the  structure,  fuue- 

*  Vegetables  are  most  tenacious  of  their  irritability. 
The  mosses,  however  dry,  particularly  the  bryum  hor- 
num,  if  put  into  water  will  grow  and  flourish.  Mr 
Gough  exposed  several  leaves  of  the  lemna  miner  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  for  four  or  five  hours;  when  they 
seemed  perfectly  dry  and  withered.  At  the  end  of  two 
days,  put  into  a  jar  of  fresh  water,  they  revived,  and 
continued  in  health  several  weeks.  Other  leaves  were 
kep<  .  a  box  from  July  1797,  until  March  1800;  put 
into  water,  they  revived  and  vigorovsly  produced  parts 
of.  fruciificaiion  in  the  succeeding  August,  the  proper 
season  of  their  flowering.   See  Nicholson's  Journ.  vol.  4. 

The  seed  of  the  sensitive  plant  will  vegetate  after 
being  kept  one  hundred  years. — Prof.  Peek. 

t  That  lightning  produces  the  same  effects  on  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  may  be  seen  in  several    cases    re- 


fions,  and  diseases  of  the  human  body,  were  unfolded, 
these  absurd  notions  were  relinquished,  and  whilst  the 
most  intelligent  members  of  the  profession  explained 
the  phenomena  we  have  described,  on  different  and 
more  philosophical  principles,  many,  in  sneering  at  the 
superstitious  explanation  of  their  predecessors,  have 
lost  sight  of  the  facts,  and  thus  plunged  into  an  error 
as  dangerous,  though  not  as  ridiculous,  as  that  they  re- 
probate. 

So  numerous  are  the  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases of  important  organs,  induced  by  repelling  cutane- 
ous eruptions,  that  it  is  high  time  the  attention  of  the 
profession  and  the  public  were  more  directly  called  to 
this  important  subject.  A  large  majority  of  physicians 
have  yet  to  learn  that  cutaneous  diseases  must  be  cured 
by  internal  remedies,  that  most  such  as  internal  remedies 
will  not  relieve,  must  be  left  to  their  own  course,  and 
considered  as  a  sanative  institution,  wrfcch  to  check 
were  to  put  a  period  to  general  health,  and  perhaps  to 
life. 

A  case  recently  occurred  to  us  which  strongly  exem- 
plified this  truth.  It  was  a  case  of  ulcers  of  longstand- 
ing on  the  fingers  and  feet  of  an  old  lady  84  years  of 
age.  Whatever  remedies  improved  her  general  health, 
increased  the  ulcers,  and  when  they  healed  for  a  time, 
she  became  subject  to  faintness,  and  many  of  the  dis- 
eases consequent  on  extreme  nervous  irritability.  The 
ulcers  seemed  necessary  not.  only  to  her  healthy  but  to 
her  existence.  They  were  doubtless  a  process  of  Na- 
ture, instituted  for  the  health  of  the  woman,  and  it 
would  have  been  truly  a  fatal  presumption,  actively  to 
have  interfered  with  them. 

Could  these  ulcers  have  been  healed  whilst  the  gen- 
eral health  was  kept  up  by  internal  remedies,  they  might 
have  been  cured  with,  safety  ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  clearly  shew  that  this  course  could  not  be  pur- 
sued ;  and  we  have  related  it  in  the  hope  that  the  prin- 
ciple it  involves,  may  be  studied,  and  remembered, 
and  applied  in  the  daily  practice  of  every  physician. 


REPORTS. 


CASE  OF  LNTUS-SUSCEPTIO. 

Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer,, 

BY  Da  J.  W.  MAY. 

The  subject  was  a  child  aged  13  months;   he 
had  been  attacked  with   dyseuteria,   and  so   far 
recovered   as   to   be    able   lo   sit   up    and    play. 
Whilst  at  play,  June  18th,  1825,  about  5,  P.  M. 
he    was    suddenly     attacked    with    convulsions. 
The  spasmodic  aiiection.  extended  to  the  whole 
muscular  system.     The  pulse  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible,   respiration    laborious    and   spasmodic, 
attended  with   a   rattling   noise,   as   though    the 
glottis  was  contracted  and  the  air  passing  through 
— causing  an  unduiation  of  the  mucus;  the. eyes 
were  permanently  fixed  open;    the    pupils  very 
widely  dilated,  and  insensible   lo   any  substance, 
though  apphed  to  the  transparent  cornea  ;   total 
deafness,  and  in  short  a  complete   suspension   of 
sensation  aiso  existed.      Deglutition  was  impos- 
>ible,  and   not   the    least  portion  of  any    liquid 
could  be  got  into  the  stomach.    The  convulsions 
were    attended  with    alternate   contractions  and 
relaxations  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles, 
though  not  very  powerfully.       These  were  the 
principal   and  most  prominent  symptoms,  which 
continued  until  about  11  o'clock,  when  the  chad 
expired.       As    respects    treatment,    no   internal 
medicine  could  be  used,  except  enemas;    warm 
spirituous  bath  friction  and  ■blisters   were   made 
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use  of,  but  to  no  effect.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
something  in  or  about  the  bowels  bad  caused 
the  convulsions;  I  therefore  obtained  permission 
of  the  parents,  and  proceeded  to  a  dissection. 

I  commenced  an  incision  at  the  scrobiculus 
cordis,  and  continued  it  to  the  Umbilicus,  thence 
by  a  bifurcation  down  to  the  anterior  and  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  os  ileum.  On  lay- 
ing the  contents  of  the  abdomen  bare,  nothing 
uncommon  made  its  appearance,  except  that  the 
intestines  showed  marks  of  previous  inflamma- 
tion. The  liver  1  found  adhered  to  the  dia- 
phragm at  least  one  third  part  of  its  upper  sur- 
face, caused  by  some  inflammation  previous  to 
the  dysenteria.  No  worms  could  be  found,  eith- 
er in  the  oesophagus,  stomach  or  intestines, 
though  a  number  had  been  discharged  during 
the  treatment  for  dysenteria.  In  tracing  the  in- 
testine down  from  the  pylorus,  nothing  morbid 
was  discovered  of  consequence,  until  half  the  je- 
junum had  been  dissected  out,  where  I  found 
one  and  a  half  inch  of  the  superior  portion  in- 
serted into  the  inferior,  and  the  latter  had  been 
so  firmly  constricted  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
considerable  force  to  reduce  it.  The  portion 
where  the  disease  existed  was  neither  inflamed 
nor  gangrenous,  but  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  strongly  compressed,  particularly  at 
the  stricture,  where  it  was  pale  and  contracted. 

Montezuma,  JV.  Y.  January  11,  1826. 


DIFFUSE     INFLAMMATION     IN    TKF    CELLULAR 
MEMBRANE, 

ARISING  SPONTANEOUSLY,  OR  FROM  SLIGHT  EXERTION. 
BY  EAVID  SCOTT,  M.  D. 

August  29th,  1825. — Isabel  VVilkie,  aged  23 
years,  of  florid  complexion,  and  tolerably  corpu- 
lent, at  the  time  in  good  health,  unmarried,  was 
seized,  in  the  morning-  immediately  on  getting 
out  of  bed,  with  severe  pain  in  the  bend  of  the 
right  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  flex- 
or cubiti,  which  in  the  course  of  the  day  consid- 
erably increased,  so  much  so  as  almost  to  cause 
fainting,  with  great  languor  of  system,  and  irrita- 
bility of  stomach. 

Next  day,  the  whole  arm  above  the  elbow  be- 
came tumefied  and  tense,  very  sensible  to  press- 
ure, yet  presenting  no  discoloration  as  indicative 
of  any  affection  of  the  skin.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  the  pain  and  the  swelling  reached  the 
anterior  part  of  the  shoulder,  afterwards  lodged 
in  the  axilla,  and  in  progress  of  time  spread  an- 
teriorly over  the  whole  light  breast  as  far  as 
the  sternum,  and  posteriorly  nearly  as  far  as  the 
•spine. 

After  six  weeks  of  severe  suffering  and  pain, 
accompanied  with  great  exhaustion  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  symptoms  of  a  matter  fluctu- 
ating under  the  skin,  became  apparent  on  the 
inside  of  the  biceps  cubit:,  in  the  axilla,  and  on 
the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  breast  near 
the  sternum.  Yet  in  none  of  these  cases  did 
the  affection  point  after  the  manner  of  a  bile  or 
abscess,  limited  in  extent  by  the  effusion  of 
lymph,  as  indicated  by  the  conical  form,  inflam 
mation  and  discoloration,  with  subsequent  thin- 
ning of  the  cutis,  from  the  ulcerative  absorption  ; 
but  the  puffness  was  of  an  uniform  diffusiveness, 
the  skin  not  discolored,  and  showing  no  disposi- 
tion to  point.  However,  it  was  lanced  in  these 
places,  as  presenting  the  best  chance  of  an  out- 
let, when  the  matter  ilowed  out  in  large  quanti 


ties,  and  continued  to  flow  several  weeks,  grad- 
ually diminishing. 

The  parts,  however,  remained  for  a  consider 
able  time,  from  the  destruction  of  the  cellular 
membrane  over  so  large  a  surface,  stiff  and  un- 
yielding, and  the  skin  a  good  deal  contracted  or 
puckered  ;  but  in  progress  of  time  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  latter,  with  flexibility  of  the 
former,  was  restored.  The  complaint  lasted 
for  four  months,  but  she  finally  got  quite  well. 

The  accompanying  fever  was  that  of  the  low 
typhoid  type  :  the  depression  of  strength,  and 
irritability  of  system,  were  great,  of  the  stom- 
ach particularly  so;  and  she  had  occasional  epi- 
leptic attacks,  followed  by  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  sinking,  as  if  threatened  with  immediate  dis- 
solution. 

The  treatment,  as  conducted  by  my  friend  Dr 
Forbes,  with  whom  I  occasionally  saw  her,  was, 
in  the  beginning,  general,  and  afterwards  local 
bloodletting,  by  means  of  leeches,  frequently  re- 
peated fomentations,  blisters,  poultices,  and  final- 
ly wine,  with  a  more  generous  diet.  The  good 
effects  from  the  former  of  these  remedies  were 
never  lasting;  they  merely  retarded,  but  did  not 
prevent  the  suppurative  process,  which,  in  this 
variety  of  inflammation,  seems  to  be  its  peculiar 
and  ultimate  termination. 
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Pulmonary  Complaints.— In  cate  of  haemoptysis, 
or  where  an  effusion  of  blood  takes  place  from  the 
lungs,  from  a  morbid  disorganization  of  their  structure, 
a  prompt  and  infallible  resource  might  be  easily  pro- 
vided, so  as  to  meet  Ihe  occasion  with  a  safe  and  de- 
cided effect.  From  20  to  25  drops  of  the  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, in  a  glass  of  water,  will  occasion  an  instanta- 
neous collapse  of  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  producing 
this  distressing  and  dangerous  affliction.  Dr  Baillie, 
when  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  the  lungs.,  made  it  a 
rule  to  stop  short  and  deviate  from  his  anatomical  dis- 
cussions, in  order  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to 
this  important  fact.  He  confessed  his  ignorance  of  (he 
mode  by  which  this  specific  produced  its  sudden  im- 
pression ;  for  long  before  it  could  have  acted  throngh 
the  medium  of  the  circulation,  the  object  was  general- 
ly effected.  Such  patients  should  provide  themselves 
with  a  phial  of  the  above  medicine,  so  as  at  all  times 
to  be  armed  with  immediate  relief,  for  want  of  which 
life  is  rendered  daily  precarious,  and  not  unfrequently 
lost,  through  the  miseries  of  suffocation. 


Indian  Remedy  tor  Fever. — "The  inflammatory 
fever  called  tabarddlo  is  common  in  hot  as  well  as  in 
cold  climates.  The  curative  method  adopted  by  the 
Indians  may,  in  its  prognostic,  be  considered  an  im- 
provement on  the  cold  affusion.  Some  clay  is  procur- 
ed, and  mixed  with  water  until  it  acquires  the  consist- 
ence of  batter,  the  patient  is  smeared  all  over  his  body 
with  it ;  after  an  hour  or  two  an  examination  takes 
place,  and  if  the  clay  has  become  parched,  and  is  peel- 
ed off,  death  is  considered  to  be  the  inevitable  result ; 
but  if  it  be  cracked,  and  the  pieces  adhere  to  the  body, 
a  favorable  result  is  expected.  This  is  most  probably 
the  fruit  of  observation,  as  I  believe  the  science  of  med- 
icine among  such  people  generally  is  ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  application  in  the  latter  case  is  a  copious  perspira- 
tion, which  is  absorbed  by  the  clay,  by  which  an  adhe- 
sion to  the  cutis  takes  place,  and  prevents  it  from  fall- 
ing off ;  thus  the  experiment,,  if  not  at  first  founded  on 
scientific  principles,  has  been  undoubtedly  supported 
by  practical  facts." — Stevenson^-  South  America. ' 


Shell  Limestone. — A  stratum  of  limestone,  com- 
posed chiefiy  of  oyster  shells,  commences  near  Eutaw 
Springs,  in  South  Carolina,  and  extends  through  Geor- 
gia and  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  St  Marks.  It 
disappears  sometimes  under  the  sand.  The  basis  of 
the  land  forming  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexiao  is  formed  of  it ;  and  from  thence  it  proceeds  in- 
to Alabama,  where  it  forms  a  basis  of  100  miles  square, 


and  includes  six  counties.  It  then  passes  N.  W.  to  the 
Chickasaw  country,  where  it  terminates  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi, extending  600  miles  in  length,  from  10  to  100 
in  width,  and  probably  300  feet  in  thickness.  In  some 
parts  it  presents  immense  banks  of  loose  shells  10  or  15 
miles  in  length,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  sub- 
stance. The  tower  and  fort  at  St  Marks,  and  the 
church  and  government  house  at  St  Augustine,  in  Flor- 
ida, are  built  of  limestone,  composed  entirely  of  shells 
cemented  together. 

The  deaths  in  Boston  in  1825,  (including  88  still- 
born) were  1450. — 220  died  of  consumption,  68  of  fe- 
vers, 1 1  by  accidents,  21  by  drowning,  4  of  suicide,  23 
of  intemperance,  3  from  heat,  3  from  drinking  cold  wa- 
ter, 1  murdered,  and  33  from  sudden  deaths,  besides 
227  from  unknown  diseases. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  January  20  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
January  13. — Mary  Juliet,  4  mo  ;  Ruth  Gray  53  ; 
Ann  Wales,  43;  Child  of  Noah  Lincoln;  William 
Francis  Patten,  2.  14th. — Francis  Brown,  51 ;  Rebec- 
ca Homer,  95  ;  Elizabeth  Dobson,  29.  15th. — Sarah 
Mackay,  66.  16th. — Harriet  Colburn,  16  mo;  Nancy 
Jbslin,  5.  17th.— Elizabeth  Hedgland,  6  1-2:  Martin 
Nolen,  64  ;  Patrick  Leonard,  26.  18th.— Moses  Eayr, 
30  ;  John  Roulstone,  48.  19th. — Alice  McKanna,  4  ; 
William  Rice,  19;  John  D.  Shattuck,  8  mo.  2C:h.— 
Mary  Ann  Smith,  4  days  ;  Hemy  R.  May,  2  months. 

Fits,  I — Intemperance,  1 — Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  1 — 
Stillborn,,  1 — Croup,  2 — Consumption,  5 — Old  Age,  1 — 
Dropsy,  2 — Hooping  Cough,  2 — Paralysis,  l^— Dropsy 
in  the  Head,  1 — Lung  Fever,  1. — City  Poor,  1.. 


Medical  School  of  Maine. 

rj|lHE  Medical    Lectures   at    Bowdoin   College  will 

H  commence  on  MONDAY,  the  20th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1826. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  H.  H.  Childs,  M. 
D.  Professor  in  the  same  department  in  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution. 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  J.  D.  Wells,  M.  D. 

Midwifery,  by  J.  M'Keen,  M.  D. 

Chemistry    and   Materia   Medica,    by    P.    Cleave- 

LAND,  M.  D. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet  is  very  valuable,  and  ex- 
tensive, containing  all  the  preparations  necessary  for 
demonstrations,  &c. 

The  Library  already  embraces  the  most  valuable 
modern  works  on  Medicine,  and  its  Collateral  Sciences  ; 
and  is  every  year  enriched  by  new  works,  both  foreign 
and  American. 

Every  person,  who  becomes  a  member  of  this  Institu- 
tion, is  required  by  the  Statutes  to  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  possessing  a  good  moral  character. 

Surgical  operations  and  the  necessary  medical  attend- 
ance shall  be  free  of  expense  to  any  citizen  of  Maine, 
who  shall  offer  satisfactory  evidence  of  poverty,  provid- 
ed such  person  is  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Col- 
lege, so  that  the  operation  may  generally  be  performed 
in  the  presence  of  Medical  Pupils. 

Boarding  may  be  obtained  from  1  doll.  50  cts  to  I 
doll.  75  cts  a  week,  or,  including  washing,  room-rent, 
firewood,  and  lights,  for  2  dols.  50  cents. 

Brunswick,  Nov.  25,  1825. 

Medical  Books. 

A  CONSPECTUS  OF  PHARMACOPOEIAS  OF 
THE  LONDON,  EDINBURGH  AND  DUBLIN 
COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS,  being  a  Practical 
Compendium  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  by 
ANTHONY  Tobd  Thomson,  first  American,  from  the 
fifth  London  edition,  improved  by  the  additions  of  (he 
U.  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Majendie's  Formulary  and 
other  new  Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 

An  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MIDWIFERY,  by  Thomas  DenmAN,  from  the  last 
London  Edition,  with  notes  by  Dr  John  W. Francis,  of 
New- York. 

A  new  Edition  of  THOMAS1  PRACTICE,  with  a» 
Appendix  by  Dr  David  Hosack,  of  New-York  ;  and  a 
large  assortment  of  other  new  and  valuable  Medical 
Books,  constantly  for  sale  by 

HARRISON  GRAY,  JVo.  72,  Washington  St. 
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The  following1  are  the  Diseases,  so  far  as  they  have  been  reported  to  the  Health  Office,  which  have  occasioned  the  deaths  in  the  City  during  the  past  year. 


Fevers,  Typhus  -  - 
"  Synocha  -  - 
"  Intermittent - 
"       Yellow  (R.  I, 


Asthma       ... 
Pleuritis     -     -     - 
Pneumonia      -     - 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis 
Influenza    -     -     - 


Phrenitis     -     - 
Diaphragmitis 
Entering     -     - 
Cystitis  -     -     - 
Hepatitis    -     - 


54 

12 

1 

)     1 

2 

6 
67 

220 
7 

3 
1 

15 
1  i 

16  : 


Icterus  -     -     -     - 
Peritonitis  Chronica 


9  S  Hydrocephalus 
3  I  Hydrothorax    - 


Dysenteria  -  - 
Colica  Biliosa 
Diarrhoea  -  -  - 
Cholera  Morbus  - 
Dyspepsia  -  -  - 
Obstipatio  -    -     - 

Intemperance  -     - 
Delirium  Tremens 


56 
4 
4 

11 

7 
3 

23 

7 


Rheumatismus 

Arthritis      -     - 


38 
3 

6 

1 


Old  Age  -  - 
Marasmus  -  - 
Sphacelus  -     - 


Erysipelas  -  -  -  -  1 
Scrofula  -  -  -  -  4 
Lepra  -----  l 
Variola  (R.ainsford  Isld)  1 


Vesania 


Ascites  or  Anasarca 


10  \ 
28  | 


Heart, 

eases  of 
Carditis 
Palpitatio 


Organic 


Dis- 


Abscessus  -  - 

Tumor  -  -  - 
White  Swelling 
Carcinoma 

Burns     -     -  - 

Sciatica      -  - 

Calculus     -  - 

Syphilis      -  - 

Hernia  -     -  - 


Puerperal  Diseases 
Stillborn     -     -     - 


38 

9 


2$ 

u 

75 
5  ? 

1  | 

2  ' 

2l 
2\ 

17  | 

88  \ 


Infantile  Diseases 
Cholera  Infantum 
Dentitio  -  -  -  - 
Aphtha  -  -  -  -  - 
Pertussis  -  -  -  - 
Rubeola  -  -  -  - 
Scarlatina  -  -  -  - 
Cynanche  Maligna  - 
"  Tracheal 

"  Tonsillaris 

Vermes  -     -     -     -     - 

Accidental  -  -  - 
Drowned  -  -  -  - 
Murder       -     -     -     - 

Suicide  ------ 


44 
13 
15 
40 
27 
77 
1 

6 : 

24 ; 

3  ! 
3; 

11  \ 

21  \ 
1  \ 
4 


!  Suffocation        -     -     -  1 

i  Poison      -----  1 

;  Frozen     -----  I 
I  Cold  Water,  drinking  of    3 

!  Heat 3 

Sudden    -----     35 

1  Bursting  Blood  vessel  2 

Lethargus  -     -     -     -  1 

Spasmi   -  -     -     -     -  48 

Apoplexia  -----  12 

Paralysis  -     -     -     -  14 

Unknown     -     -     -     -  227 

Total      -     -     1450 


By  order  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 

SAMUEL  II.  HEWES,  Superintendent  of  Burial  Grounds. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


INFLAMMATION. 

Dr  Rush,  in  bis  work  on  the  mind,  lays  ii 
down  as  a  fact,  ascertained  by  observation,  that 
one  set  of  arteries  may  pulsate  more  frequently 
than  another,  In  the  same  system,  and  at  the 
same  time.  His  words  are — •'•  It  is  probable  the 
pulsations  of  the  arteries  in  the  brain,  were  pre- 
lernaturally  frequent  in  the  brain,  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  they  were  natural,  at  the  wrists  !"* 

The  philological  character  of  the  above  quo- 
tation is  not  less  remarkable,  than  the  physiolog- 
ical sentiment  it  attempts  to  maintain  is  extrav- 
agant. 

Every  man  in  anywise  conversant  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  arteries,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  will  know  the  doctrine    advocated  by 

*  Rush  on  the  blind,  p.  20. 


Dr  Rush  must  be  physically  and  necessarily  in- 
correct. He  must  apprehend  that  the  column 
of  blood,  with  its  basis  at  the  valves  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart,  extends  throughout  all  the 
branches  oi  the  whole  aortic  system,  unbroken 
and  uninterrupted,  to  the  extremity  of  every  in- 
dividual artery;  and  that  when  a  wave  of  blood 
is  impelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle, the  whole  column,  however  ramified,  must 
be  propelled  at  the  same,  inrffa'n!,  and  in  equal 
degree.  Of  consequpnre,  the  moving-  cohj'mn 
must  pass  through  each  division  of  the  af  ferial 
system  at  the  same  moment,  producing  what  is 
termed  the  dilatation,  or  dyastole  of  the  artery, 
in  other  words  the  pulse,  and  also  causing  a  si- 
multaneous pressure  on  the  extretnity  of  each 
branch. 

This  uniform  and  simultaneous  motion  is  not 
only  possible  or  probable,  but  necessary  ;  other- 
wise the  columu   of  biood    were,  in    the    main 


trunk  and  ramifications,  not  continuous.  It  must 
be  divided  or  the  fluid  be  rompressdde,  a  con- 
ception wholly  absurd  to  every  mind  in  anywise 
acquainted  with  the  fluid  termed  the  biood,  or 
else  I  he  column  must  move  as  I  have  assumed — 
and  the  dilatation  be  synehronio'al  in  every  divi- 
sion of  the  arterial  system.  As  the  new  w?ve 
enters  the  aorta,  the  more  distant  points  of  the 
ramified  column  must  be  urged  against  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  various  branches,  and  the  arter- 
ies dilate  in  all  their  divisions  at  the  same  instant. 
This  being  a  necessary  truth,  and  the  con- 
traction or  systole  of  each  artery  being  nothing 
but  a  recovery  of  the  artery  to  its  quiescent, 
from  its  dilated  state,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  one  set  of  arteries 
to  pulsate  more  frequently  than  another.  Thus 
we  may  conclude,  that  an  increase  of  action  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  an  inflamed  part,  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  podcible  relative    frequency  of  ac- 
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tion.  Then  if  the  doctrine  of  an  increased  ac- 
tion of  inflamed  parts  be  defensible,  it  must  de- 
rive its  importance  from  a  more  vigorous  and 
complete  contraction  of  the  arteries  concerned. 

In  the  systole,  or  contraction  of  every  artery, 
the  walls  of  the  artery  must  mutually  approach 
each  other;  must  approximate  more  nearly  the 
axis,  or  centre  of  the  tube  ;  of  consequence  there 
would  be  less  blood  contained  than  when  in  the 
ordinary  state  :  the  parts  would  become  paler — 


tain,  that  no  more  blood  could  possibly  flow  into 
them  than  might  come  in  the  usual  way  and  usu- 
al quantity,  I  have  frequently  heard  profession- 
al men,  in  loose  unmeaning  conversation,  speak 
of  an  increased  determ. nation  of  blood  to  a  dis- 
eased part,  but,  1  confess,  that  I  was  not  prepared 
to  expect  that  any  writers,  in  a  serious  and  grave 
style,  would  pour  out  such  nonsense  on  paper. 
Surely  no  irritation  of  a  foot  or  hand,  can  en- 
large the  great  arterial  trunks  leading  to  it ;    or 


less  voluminous— and  lower  in  temperature,  af-jgive  an  additional  trunk  to  the  ordinary  set.  And 
fording  the  reverse  of  the  phenomena  absolute-  if  it  cannot,  how  is  it  possible  there  can  be  an 
ly  present  in  an  inflammation.  The  increase,  increased  flux  of  blood  to  any  one  point,  in  any 
real  and  apparent,  of  pulsation,  sensible  to  both  given  time,  without  an  increased  action,  from  fe- 
the  patient  and  physician  in  the  inflamed  parts,!  ver  op  exercise,  in  the  general  circulation  ? 
or  even  in  the   part    itself  congested,  cannot  be       But  the    learned    Baron    assures    us,  that  the 


referred  to  a  more  vigorous  contraction  of  the 
vessels,  for  a  more  vigorous  contraction  would 
cause  the  walls  more  completely  and  rapidly  to 
retire  from  the  exploring  finger.  The  pulsation 
of  which  the  professional  man  speaks,  is  the  di- 
lation of  the  walls,  caused  by  the  force  from  the 
heart,  and  will  always  be  different  in  the  part, 
according  to  the  incompetency  of  the  walls  of 
the  artery  of  the  part  to  resist  the  impelling  en- 
ergy, a  tergo,  or  the  want  of  balance  between 
the  general  and  local  powers. 

It  is  remarked  in  a  surgical  work,  with  which 
the    public   has    been    favored    by    the    pen    of 
Baron  Boyer,  that   u  the  blood    flows    from    all 
parts  towards  the  irritated  point,  and  gets  there 
even  contrary  to  its  usual  course,  i.  e.  by  retro- 
grading in  certain  vessels    until    it    reaches  the 
centre  of  inflammation."     And    again,  "  that  ir- 
ritation draws  the  blood  from  all    points    of  the 
circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  irritated  part. 
This  afflux  of  the    blood    produces  the    dilation 
and  augmentation  of  the  action  of  the  arteries;"' 
&c.  "  that  the  irritation,  while  it  attracts  the  hu- 
mors, augments  the  action  of  the    solids  of  the 
part  inflamed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vital  ac- 
tion becomes  stronger  in  the    part,  and    is  more 
manifest  to  our  eves  by  the  clearer  development 
of  the  phenomena    which    characterize    it.     In 
fact,  the  heat,  the  redness,  the  inflammatory  ten- 
sion, announce  an  augmentation  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers, and  the  organic  action  of  the  capillaries." — 
We  have,  in  the  above    quotation,  a    striking 
specimen  of  the  happy  facility  with  which  words 
may  be  fluently  thrown  icto  order,  without  hav- 
ing the  remotest  intelligible  meaning  infused  in- 
to them.     "That  irritation  draws  the  blood  from 
all  points  of  the  circumference  to  the  centre    of 
the  irritated  part,"  is  predicated  upon  principles 
altogether  gratuitous. — It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  understand,  how  the  irritation  could  draw  the 
blood  from  any  one  point,  without,  at    the  same 
time,  admitting  that  this  irritation  did  either  aug- 
ment the  diameters  of  the  old  vessels,  or  produce 
new  arterial  channels  from  the  heart  to  the  part 
irritated.  Much  more  difficult  would  it  be,  to  con- 
ceive how  the  blood  could  flow  from  all  parts,  in 
progression  and  regression, laterally  and  obliquely, 
from  the  heart  to  the  central  point  of  irritation, 
through  the  arteries.     The  veins  have  valves. 

The  current  from  the  heart  to  any  given 
point  of  irritation  could  not  be  augmented,  ex- 
cept new  channels,  as  already    remarked,  were 


"blood    gets    there   even    contrary    to  its  usual 
course,  by  retrograding  ia  certain    vessels."     It 
is    understood    generally,  by    physiologists,  that 
the  column  of  blood  is  continuous  from  the  heart, 
through  all  the  arterial  ramifications,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  artery.      If  this  be    a  fact,  and  I 
believe  no  man  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  it, 
by  what  power  is  an    exhalant,  or  small  ramifi- 
cation, to  force  back  this  column  by  any    retro- 
grade movement,  contrary  to  the  impelling  pow- 
er of  the  heart  and  great  arteries  ?     The  vessels 
of  the    part    being    weakened    and    dilated,  the 
blood  which  comes  on  will  move    through  them 
more  or  less  slowly,  according  to  the  augmenta- 
tion and  reduced  power  of  the  diseased    vessels, 
but  assuredly  there  can  be    no  retrograde  action. 
The  thing  is  altogether  inconceivable  and  imposr 
sible,  except  where  an  artery  is  divided  or  lace- 
rated.    The  writer  says,  "the  blood  gets  there 
contrary  to  its  usual  course,"  and  if  his  proposi- 
tion be  at  all  admitted,  I    have    no  hesitation  in 
saying,  it  must  be  assented  to  contrary  to  the  us- 
ual understanding  of  every  man  possessed    of  a 
sound  intellect. 

On  that  part  of  the  Baron's  opinion  which  re- 
fers the  accumulation,  in  part,  to  a  lateral  and 
oblique  flux,  for  an  oblique  and  lateral  flux  there 
must  be,  if  "the  irritation  draws  the  blood  from 
all  points  of  the  circumference,"  the  reader  no 
doubt  will  permit  me  to  be  silent,  his  own  com- 
mon sense  having  anticipated  the  absurdity. 

But  we  are  further  informed,  "that  the  afflux 
of  blood  produces  the  dilation  and  augmentation 
of  the  arteries."  Hence  we  find  a  very  improb- 
able consequence  bottomed  upon  a  groundless 
assumption.  "Not  only  is  there  an  afflux  of  blood 
from  all  surrounding  points,  which  1  flatter   my- 


Again, — "  In  fact,"  says  the  author,  "  the 
heat,  the  redness,  the  inflammatory  tension,  an- 
noimce  an  augmentation  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
the  organic  action  of  the  capillaries." 

The  fullness  of  vital  power   in   every  part,  I 
apprehend,  consists  in  the  perfection  of  the  func- 
tion, under  the  natural  laws  of  the    part,  going 
on,  in  harmony  and  ease,  according  to    the  pur- 
poses for  which  its  economy  is  constituted — that 
is,  in  the  maintainance  of  the  most  perfect  health. 
In  proportion  as  the  function  may   be    disturbed 
or  interrupted,  and  the  organization    forced  into 
disarray,  must  be  the   reduction    of  the  powers 
natural  to  the  part — that  is,  the  powers    of  life. 
And  whatever  disturbs   the    function,  or   breaks.  - 
up  the  organization  of  a  part,  must  act  primarily 
on  its  powers  of  life.     For  so  long  as  the  powers, 
of  life  can  resist,  so   will    the    economy    remain 
settled,  and  the  texture  be,  according  to  the  de- 
sign of  nature,  unhurt    and    uninjured.     There 
can  neither  be  preternatural   redness,  nor    pain, 
nor  heat,  nor  inflammatory  tension,  without  dis- 
ease. 

If  the  vital  powers  are  augmented  by  inflam- 
mation, it  were  a  discongruily  in  the  extreme, 
to  assume  that  inflammation  is  disease  ;  or  could 
produce  any  condition  but  that  of  a  higher  gra- 
dation of  health.  For  what  is  health  but  a  giv- 
en condition  of  vital  power?  And  what  could 
be  an  increase  of  health  otherwise  than  an  aug- 
mentation of  this  vital  power?  If  an  augmenta- 
tion of  vital  power  be  not  an  augmentation  of 
health,  then  have  I  lost  all  conception  of  the 
consequences  of  an  increase  of  vital  power  and 
of  health,  and  words  cease  to  convey  ideas. 

If  inflammation  be  an  augmentation  of  the  vi- 
tal powers,  what  is  to  be  said  of  gangrene  and 
sphacelus,  sometimes  the  consequences  of  in- 
flammation?      (To  be  continued.) 


of  imagination 


self  has  been  shown  to  be  a  thiug 
only,  but  this  imaginary  afflux  produces  a  dilata 
tion,  and  augmentation  of  the  action,  of  the  ves- 
sels. The  author  does  not  say  mechanically  or 
chemically,  and  1  believe  the  reader  will  be, 
equally  with  myself,  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  any  afflux  could  produce  either  a  dilatation 
of  the  vessels,  or  an  augmentation  of  the  action 
of  the  vessels  of  the  part. 

That  an  irritating  cause  could  produce  a  re- 
duction of  the  powers  of  life  in  the  vessels,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  consequential  yielding  in  the 
coats  of  the  vessels  to  the  impetus  of  the  ordina- 
ry current,  and  thus  a  dilatation  and    augmenta- 


tion of  the  vessels  take  pi 


ice,  the  reader 


mi<r 


hi 


opened,  or  old   ones    enlarged.      For  whatever  admit,  but  1  am  confident  he   will  experienced 
might  be  the  consequence  of  the  vessels    of  the!  less  difficulty,  than  that  under  which  1    labor,  to 


part  being  weakened  and  augmented  in  diame- 
ter, a3  regards  thi  accumulation  of  the  fluids  in 
or  slow  progress  through  them,  it  is   very   cer- 


comprehend  how  this  afflux  can  occur,  and  pro- 
duce this  dilatation  and  augmentation  of  which 
the  Baron  so  unreservedly  discourses. 


OF  PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

BY      BR     BA1LL1E. 

Palpitation  of  (he  heart  may  take  place  at  any 
period  of  life  ;  but  it  is  more  common  at  an  ear- 
ly period  than  any  other, — as,  for  instance,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five    years    of  age.     Perhaps, 
too,  it  may  be  more  common  in  females  than   in 
males ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  very  certain.     At  an 
early  period  of  life,  it  does  not  generally  depend 
upon  any  diseased  structure  of  the  heart,  but  ei- 
ther on  a  morbid    irritability    of  this    organ,  or 
upon  some  imperfect  state  of  digestion.     When 
it  takes  place  from  either  of  these  causes,  it   al- 
ways continues  for  a  long  time,  (often,  more    or 
less,  for  two  or  three  years,)  but  at  length  gen- 
erally subsides.     Rest  of  body    and    quietness  of 
mind  are  two  of  the  chief  means  which  contrib- 
ute to  remove  this  disease.     All    quick    motions 
of  the  body,  and  more  especially  walking  up  as- 
cents, increase    the    complaint,    and    should    as 
much  as  poisible  be  avoided.    Every  thing  which 
tends  to  excite  or  harass  the  mind  has  the  same 
effect,  and  should  be  shunned  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible.    To  rest  of  body  and  mind  should  be  join- 
ed very  temperate  diet ;  and,  when  this  general 
plan  of  management  has  been  continued  for  many 
months,  or  perhaps  for  a  year    or" two,  the    dis- 
ease usually  subsides.     Digitalis  has    sometimes 
been  useful  in  mitigating  this  complaint,  but  fre- 
quently it  produces  no  good  effect. 

Where  the  palpitation  depends,  either  alto- 
gether or  chiefly,  upon  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
it  is  gradually  removed  by   temperance,  by   im- 
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proving  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  by 
keeping  the  bowels  free  from  costiveness.  I  re- 
member one  case  in  which  palpitation  of  the 
heart  had  taken  place,  and  had  continued  for  six 
mon'hs,  in  consequence  of  gout   having  attacked 


if  we  did  not  consider  her  case  hopeless,  to  do  some- 
thing for  her  relief.  Her  cough— copious  expectoration 
— pain  in  the  side  and  difficult  respiration — pallid  lips 
and  weak  intermitting  and  almost  imperceptible  pulse 
— want  of  appetite,  indigestion,  obstinate  dianhoja,and 


this  organ.  In  this  case  the  palpitation  ceased  frequent  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  pure  blood  per 
suddenly  and  entirely  when  the  gout  attacked  aH0— her  excessive  debility  and  restless  nights,  and 
one  of  the  feet  in  a  full  and  decided  form.  This  great  emaciation,  the  pearl  whiteness  of  the  sclerotica, 
person  is  now  alive,  and  has  continued  general-  a  hectic  flugh  on  the  cheekSi  and  in  fact  her  whole  ap- 
ly  in  good  health,  although  it   is  nearly    twenty  pearance  ?ave  but  too  striking  a  sanction  to  the  opinion 


years  since  the  attack  of  palpitation. 

Jn  young  persons,  palpitation  depends  upon  an 
enlargement  of  the  several  cavities  of  the  heart, 
produced  not  uufroqueutly  by  rheumatism  attack- 
ing this  organ.  This  cause  of  enlargement  of 
the  heart  was  overlooked  by  the  physicians  of 
this  country,  till  it  was  discovered  by  the  sagac- 
ity of  my  esteemed  friend,  the  late  Dr  David 
Pitcairn.  The  enlargement,  in  general,  goes  on 
increasing  till  life  is  destroyed  ;  but  I  have  known 
two  cases  where  the  enlargement  stopped  at  a 
certain  point,  the  increased  action  of  the  heart 
in  a  great  measure  subsided,  and  the  patients  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  share  of  health.  They  are 
both  now  alive,  and  they  have  the  prospect  of 
living,  with  care,  to  the  ordinary  term  of  life, 
Such  a  fortunate  issue  is  very  rare  j  but  the  dis- 
ease may  be  generally  retarded  in  its  progress 
by  much  rest  of  body,  quietness  of  mind,  and  a 
very  temperate  mode  of  living.  Wine  and  ev- 
ery other  fermented  liquor  should  be  avoided  ; 
and  the  patients,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  live  almost  entirely  upon  vegetable  food. 

At  the  middle  and  more  advanced  periods  of 
life,  palpitation  of  the  heart  often  depends  upon 
a  diseased  structure  of  some  of  its  valves.  This 
condition  of  the  heart  does  not  admit  of  any  rem- 
edy, but  must  gradually  become  worse,  until  life 
be  extinguished.  But  the  symptoms  may  be 
mitigated,  and  the  progress  of  tbe  disease  re- 
tarded, by  little  exertitn  of  the  body,  by  great 
temperance,  and  by  a  few  ounces  of  blood  being 
occasionally  taken  from  the  arm. 


of  those  around  her.  On  more  accurate  examination 
a  larjre  scrofulous  ulcer  was  found  to  cover  the  whole 
foot  and  the  leg  up  to  within  6  inches  of  the  knee :  it 
discharged  itself  very  freely  by  several  deep  sinuses — 
but  the  whole  was  an  open  ulcer. 

This  was  dressed  with  a  mixture  of  the  ung.  stram. 
and  some  mild  escharotic  ;  and  a  grain  of  acet.  plumb, 
given  every  night  in  10  grs.  of  Dovers  powder.  When 
the  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  ceased  and  their  dis- 
charge became  regular  and  natural,  she  took  bark  and 


twenty  three  inches,  they  are  robust  and  active.  Sud- 
den changes  are  indeed  injurious  ;  but  the  injuries  are 
often  transitory  and  inconsiderable  ;  or  if  severe,  pro- 
ducing only  temporary  and  acute  diseases. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 

FROM  PR  ROJ.PH  C  MARSH,  CONCORD,  TENN. 

For  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  our  country 
has  been  unhealthy  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme vicissitudes  in  the  weather.  The  com- 
plaints have  generally  been  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  and  what  has  been  very  remarkable, 
nearly  all  (particularly  young  subjects)  have 
been  attended  at  the  onset  with  extreme  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach,  not  as  I  apprehend  proceed- 
ing from  the  presence  of  any  offending  sub- 
stance in  the  stomach,  but  from  that  organ  as- 
sociating with  the  general  morbid  excitement  ; 
in  but  one  case  did  1  suppose  the  complaint  to 
be  primary  with  the  stomach,  and  they  have  all 
yielded,  with  the  exception  of  that  case,  to    the 


wine,  at  first  in  small  quantities  and  increasing  till  she  ordinary  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases- 
copious  bleeding  and  purging,  and  promotion  of 
a  healthy  cutaneous  discharge.  The  successful 
practitioner  of  medicine  is  more  concerned  to 
co-operate  with  nature,  and  assist  her  to  per- 
form the  great  office  to  which  she  is  always  dis- 
posed, than  to  enter  into  subtle  theories. — Out 
last  year  has  been  generally  healthy — our  dis- 


took  both  very  liberally — she  was  soon  able  to  eat  broth 
and  beef-steak.  She  was  ordered  to  live  freely  on  ani- 
mal diet,  to  continue  the  bark  and  wine — and  to  apply 
the  ointment  to  the  ulcer  twice  a  day,  washing  it  as  of- 
ten in  castile  soap  suds. 

As  the  ulcer  healed,  the  symptoms  of  consumption 
disappeared,  and  when  at  the  end  of  four  months  the 
leg  was  entirely  well,  there  was  no  one  trace  of  general 
orlocal  disease  left,  and  this  young  woman,  full  of  grat- 
itude, returned  to  her  usual  occupation,  which  she  has 
since  pursued  withont  any  recurrence  of  her  complaints. 


ULCERS. 

In  our  last  we  gave  a  case  in  which  an  ulcer  was 
the  means  of  preserving  the  life  and  health  of  a  woman 
84  years  of  age,  and  made  some  observations  on  the 
danger  of  attempts  to  cure  such  local  difficulties.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  rule  will  apply  to  but 
few  complaints  of  the  surface,  and  it  is  for  the  skill  and 
discrimination  of  the  physician  to  point  out  the  cases 
in  which  his  remedies  may  be  beneficial.  To  aid  in 
this  distinction  many  circumstances  must  be  attended 
to  which  are  too  minute  to  be  described  here.  Bat  one 
general  rule  is  to  be  regarded  in  every  case,  which  is 
this  ;  if  when  applied  to  to  treat  a  disease  of  the  surface, 
we  find  the  general  health  good,  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  local  affection  contributes  to  the  con- 
stitutional vigor  :  if  on  the  other  hand  we  find  general 
debility  to  accompany  cutaneous  derangement,  the 
probability  in  this  case  is  that  the  local  disease  is  a 
source  of  irritation  and  should  be  removed. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  rule    we   will  re- 


THE    SEASON. 

The  winter  thus  far,  and  particularly  the  present 
month,  except  the  last  week;  has  been  remarkably 
mild,  and  what  most  people  denominate  unhealthy. 
To  every  climate  and  to  every  variation  of  weather, 
have  long  since  been  allotted  the  degree  in  which  they 
favorably  or  unfavorably  affect  the  human  constitu- 
tion. But  extensive  inquiries,  the  comparison  of  ta- 
bles of  mortality,  and  long  continued  experience, 
have  allowed  of  few  conclusions  being  drawn  favoring 
this  allotment,  that  will  bear  the  test  of  careful  exami- 
nation. In  spring  we  have  inflammatory  complaints  ; 
in  autumn,  bilious  diseases ;  in  every  season,  fevers — 
in  the  commencement  inflammatory,  in  the  conclusion 
more  or  less  putrid.     Continued  cold  produces  a  tense-    ^0  or  40  da}S 

ness   in   the   fibres,  a  strong  and  steady  action   of  the  |  l  applied  Pulv.  C.  Per.  to  the  body  externally. 
vascular  system,  which  predisposes  to   inflammation  ; 


eases  less  malignant  than  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  ;  intermittents  most  common.  One 
of  the  best  tonics  I  have  used  for  the  cure  of 
them,  is  Fowler's  mineral  solution. 

In  several  cases  of  ganglion,  1  have  succeed- 
ed in  effecting  a  speedy  cure  by  evacuating  the 
contents  of  the  tumor  by  an  opening  made  with 
a  common  spring  lancet,  being  careful  to  force 
out  entirely  the  contents,  and  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  air  to  the  cavity,  which  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  inflammation  which 
follows  in  any  case.  I  always  cover  the  wound 
with  a  sufficient  linen  compress,  well  moistened 
with  camphoreied  spirits,  and  supported  or 
confined  by  a  sufficient  bandag-e. 

Two  cases  of  chorea  sahcti  viti  have  lately 
recovered  under  my  treatment  by  the  use  of 
iron  (rubigo  ferri)  in  9ss.  doses  twice  a  day — 
both  females  of  1 1  or  12  years  of  age;  both 
cases  required  a  continuance  of  the  medicine  for 
As  an  an  auxiliary,  in  one  case 


high  situations,  with  a  pure,  bracing  atmosphere,  pro- 
duce similar  effects.  Those  who  are  moderately 
healthy,  and  not  peculiarly  robust,  find  a  winter 
of  no  extreme  cold,  healthy  ;  and  the  opening  spring, 
expanding  the  fibres,  gives  a  genial  glow  and  new  life 
to  every  organ.  Summer,  of  course,  may  produce  its 
own  diseases ;  but  in  the  history  of  epidemics,  no  par- 
ticular bad  effects  can  be  traced  to  the  heat,  till  the 
evenings  begin  to  cool,  fruit  to  be  plenty,  and  the  bile 
to  become  a  conspicuous  cause  of  disease,  from  its  ac- 
cumulation and  excessive  discharges.  Winter  again 
recurs,  and  the  bills  of  mortality  show  that  it  is  a  fatal 


late  a  strong  case  which  occurred  in  our  practice  a  few    season ;  old  people  resist  cold  with  difficulty — catarrh. 


years  ago,  and  which,  in  connection  with  that  detpiled 
last  week  will  show  the  sense  in  which  we  wish  this 
general  rule  to  be  regarded. 

This  was  the  case  of  a  young  married  woman — she 
had  been  considered  by  her  friends  and  physicians  as  in 
a  consumption,  and  soothing  medicines  only  were  admi- 
nistered. We  were  requested  by  her  friends  to  call,  and 


asthma,  and  similar  complaints,  often  carry  them  off  at 
this  period. 

Men  live  and  enjoy  health  from  the  heat  of  twenty 
ei°:ht  to  a  hundred  and  ei<rht  decrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
They  can  exist  in  a  constant  fog,  where  the  hygrome- 
ter proceeds  beyend  the  extreme  of  humidity  ;    and  in 


air  which  supports  the  mercury  only  at  twenty  two   or  corum.     There  are  more  instances  of  sudden  vi 


For  Ihe  Medical  Intelligencer. 
A    BROKEN     HEART. 

King  George  the  2d,  died  as  suddenly  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  through  the  heart,  without  any 
previous  illness,  at  the  age  of  77.  On  examin- 
ing the  body,  the  left  ventricle  was  found  rup- 
tured. The  hole  in  it  admitted,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, the  end  of  the  finger. 

George  2d  was  a  healthy  man,  and  temperate 
in  his  habits  of  living,  but  very  passionate; 
sometimes  his  irascibility  went  farther  than 
words.  His  countrymen,  the  Germans,  are  per- 
haps the  most  passionate  people  on  the  globe, 
and  the  rupture  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart, 
probably  arises  from  violent  passion  impeded  in 
the  expression  of  it.  The  Irish  are  very  pas- 
sionate, and  the}'  never  hesitate  to  express  it  in 
words  or  deeds,  whereas  the  Germans,  are  a  re- 
markable ceremonious  race,  and,  the  upper 
ranks  especially,  bound  down  by  the  rules  of  de- 
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olent  fevers,  and  sudden  deaths  from  gusts  of 
passion  to  be  found  in  German  writers  than  in 
the  medical  books  of  any  other  people.  Very 
few  kings  were  more  perplexed,  crossed  and  ag- 
gravated than  the  monarch  in  question.  He  was 
even  compelled,  after  being  without  a  ministry 
ten  weeks,  to  accept  for  a  prime  minister,  the 
great  man  whom  he  always  hated.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  that  his  efforts,  from  lime  to 
time,  to  suppress  his  feeling-,  operated  on  the 
left  ventricle  principally,  injuring  and  weaken- 
ing- a  particular  spot  in  the  prime  organ  of"  life, 
which  being  weaker  from  great  age  than  form- 
erly, at  last  giving  way,  the  brave  old  king  died, 
literally  of  a  broken  heart.  May  it  not  be  well 
to  inquire  whether  those  in  whom  a  rupture  of 
the  heart  is  found  post  mortem,  had  been  consti- 
tutionally and  habitually  liable  to  violent  gusts 
of  passion.  A  gentleman  of  our  own  country, 
now  no  more,  was  remarkably  passionate,  and 
never  failed  having  a  violent  paroxysm,  when- 
ever his  new  clothes  were  brought  home  from 
the  tailor's.  As  some  articles  were  expected 
on  "  thanksgiving*'  morning,  his  wife  begged  and 
entreated  of  him  not  to  get  in  a  passion  as  usual ; 
and  before  they  came,  obtained  a  promise  that 
he  would  curb  his  feelings,  let  his  clothes  be 
what  Ihey  might.  They  were  brought,  and  by 
no  means  suited.  His  face  was  (lushed,  his  eyes 
fiery,  his  breathing  short,  the  veins  of  his  neck 
and  temples  swelled,  and  he  seemed  ready  to 
burst,  when  he  fell  on  the  floor  senseless.  By 
speedy  and  copious  bleeding  he  recovered,  but 
his  family  never  after  attempted  to  arrest  the 
free  expression  of  his  choleric  feelings.  Was 
this  apoplexy  ?— or  a  heart  ready  to  burst? 

W. 


fessional  Improvement  and  the  Suppression  of  Quack- 
ery. A  vote  of  approbation  was  passed,  and  it  was 
recommended  to  be  put  in  practice. 


A  marble  statue  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Jenner  has  just 
been  erected  in  the  Gloucester  cathedral.  It  is  placed 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  immediately  before  the 
first  pier  on  the  south  side.  The  Doctor  is  represented 
in  the  gown  of  his  Oxford  degree:  in  his  right  hand, 
which  crosses  the  body  and  supports  *  fold  of  the  gown, 
he  holds  a  scroll,  and  in  his  left,  which  drops  careless- 
ly on. the  side,  the  appropriate  academical  cap.  The 
statue  is  seven  feet  m  height,  placed  upon  a  pedestal 
and  base  of  eight  feet.  Upon  the  die  ef  the  pedestal  is 
simply  inscribed,  'Edwerd  Jenner,1  with  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth  and  death. 


Preserving  Anatomical  Preparations. — Dr 
Macartney,  of  Dublin,  substitutes  a  thin  plate  of  In- 
dian rubber,  as  a  covering  for  the  jars,  in  place  of  the 
former  troublesome  and  offensive  use  of  putrid  bladder, 
sheet-lead,  &c.  It  is  essential  that  the  Indian  rubber 
should  be  painted  or  varnished  ;  after  which  not  the 
slightest  evaporation  takes  place.  Perhaps  leather, 
coated  with  Indian  rubber,  and  painted,  would  answer? 


Epsom  Salt — (sulphate  of  magnesia)  is  so  abundant 
in  a  cave  near  Corydon,  in  Indiana,  that  it  is  carried 
away  by  the  waggon  load.  It  sometimes  appears  in 
masses  weighing  10  pounds,  and  a  bushel  of  the  earth 
of  the  cavern  yields  from  4  to  25  lbs  of  the  salt.  Ep- 
som salt  is  found  in  the  mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky. 
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VARIETIES. 


American  Medical  Biography, — James  Thacfi- 
Er,  M.  D.  Author  of  the  American  New  Dispensatory, 
and  of  the  American  Modern  Practice,  &c.  &c.  an- 
nounces to  the  public  that  he  is  about  to  commence  a 
work  entitled  "  American  Medical  Biography, "  in 
connexion  with  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  me- 
dical science  in  America  from  the  first  settlement  of  our 
country.  The  object  of  this  arduous  undertaking  is  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  names 
and  character  of  all  those  eminent  or  reputable  physi- 
cians who  have  finished  their  career  and  are  worthy  of 
a  grateful  remembrance.  It  is  desirable  that  to  each 
name  maybe  attached  their  ancestry,  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  with  the  place  or  places  of  education  and  sphere 
of  action  ;  a  particular  detail  of  character  or  prominent 
traits  of  character,  with  appropriate  memorials  and  an- 
ecdotes; to  which  should  be  added  a  proper  notice  of 
all  publications  of  which  they  have  been  the  authors. 
It  must  be  apparent  that  a  production  of  this  descrip- 
tion cannot  be  accomplished  but  by  the  most  persever 
ing  exertions,  with  nie  united  assistance  of  those  who 
may  be  generoesiv  disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
work.  Such  assistance  is  earnestly  solicited,  and  the 
liberal  minded  will  desire  no  other  requital  than  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  subserved  the  interest  of  medical 
science,  and  in  many  instances  of  reviving  a  recollec- 
tion  of  the  virtues  of  friends  who  are  sleeping  in  th< 
dust.  Communications  from  a  distance,  and  such  as 
may  be  too  bulky  and  expensive  for  the  mail,  it  is  hop- 
ed will  be  transmitted  through  some  oiher  medium. 


Mercury — combined  with  sulphur,  occurs  abun- 
dantly on  the  shores  of  Lake  St  Clair,  Huron,  Michi- 
gan, and  Erie.  It  occurs  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  red 
and  black  and,  and  in  banks  of  clay.  It  yields  by  dis- 
tillation, about  60  per  cent,  of  mercury. 


Professor  Leslie. — This  able  practical  philoso- 
pher is,  at  present,  as  we  are  given  to  understand  by 
a  brief  notice  in  Jameson's  Ed.  Ph.  Journal,  engaged 
in  an  important  series  of  experiments  '.'  on  the  depo- 
sition of  humidity  from  damp  air." 

Mortality. — The  number  of  deaths  in  Dover,  dur- 
ing the  year  1825,  was  one  hundred  ;  in  Newburyport, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  ;  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  one 
hundred  and  ninety  two  ;  in  New-Haven,  Conn.,  188. 


New  Work.— A  new  work  of  Professor  Richerand, 
of  Paris,  has  excited  a  lively  sensation  in  the  medical 
world.  It  is  entitled,  "  A  History  of  the  Recent 
Progress  of  Surgery.1' 


There  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  two  pupils  in  the 
Medical  University  at  Kentucky. 


r  UOESZA. — This  disagreeable  disorder  is  now  very 
r  at  lialtimore  and  Philadelphia. — Some  churches 
have  been  closed  from  the  indisposition  of  the  Pastors; 
;  .  1  in  the  courts,  judges,  lawyers,  juries,  &c.  are  labor- 
i-  g  under  the  disease. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New-Hampshire  Medical 
Society,  a  proposition  was  laid  before  the  Socie  ty, 
to  form  a  new   Medical   Association.      Its"  object  Pro- 


To  Correspondents. — "M.  F.'s11  case  is  highly  in- 
teresting,— it  shall  be  published  immediately  if  he  will 
favor  us  with  his  name.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for 
cases  anonymously  reported. 

"A  Constant  Reader's."  suggestions  are  very  good — 
we  will  second  his  views  at  any  time  with  all  the 
means  in  our  power. 

In  "  W."  we  recognize  an  old  friend  to  our  estab- 
lishment, whose  attentions  we  are  always  happy  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

To  Dr  M.  of  Pa.  we  are  obliged  for  his  favor. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OP  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  January  27  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
January  20. — James  Smith,  4;  Child  of  Sally  Weeks. 
,21st. — Olhniel  French,  59.  22d.— Abigail  Dean,  48; 
Nancy  Gray,  82  ;  Thomas  Hudson  Vose,  34  ;  Adrian 
Peters,  12  mo.  23d. — James  V.  Babson,  26  ;  Thirza 
Mallet,  44.  24th.— James  O'Goudy,  12  mo  ;  Child  of 
Charles  F.  Hildreth.  25th.— Minah  Prescott,  28: 
Ellen  Williams,  27  ;  James  Devenlin,  2  ;  Stephen  Gor- 
ham,  79.  26th. — Child  of  Sylvia  Gordon;  Samuel 
Trusdel,  4  weeks.  27th. — Sarah  Ciddes,  24  ;  Jeremi- 
ah Hacker,  27  ;  Child  of  Mrs  Trask  :  Michael  Quinn, 
5  ;  Caleb  S.  Barstow,  5  mo. 

Dropsy  in  the.  Brain,  1 — Stillborn,  3 — Poison,  1  — 
Diarrhoea,,  1  —  Old  Apt,  2 — Lung  Fever,  1 — Liver  Com- 
plaint, 1 — Consumption,  2 — Croup,  2 — Childbed,  1  — 
Infantile,  2— Burn,  1.     City  Poor,  2. 


ATHENEUM  : 

OR,  SPIRIT  OP  THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES." 
FOR    FEBRUARY    1, 

WILL  be  published  tomorrow,  by  John  Cotton, 
No.  184,  Washington  St.  corner  of  Franklin-St. 
Contents. — On  the  Illuminating  Power  of  Coal  and 
Oil  Gas — Letters  of  a  South  American  Seaman— The 
Dandy1*  Complaint — Victor  Leoni,  or  the  Venetian 
Captive — A  Recruit  in  Lisbon — Specimens  of  Ancient 
Poetry  ;  Lines  ;  To  Know  Each  Fishes  Haunt ;  By  a 
Mother  to  her  Infant ;  Madrigal — Union  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans — My  Grandfathers  Legacy  : 
Flowers — Tom  Cordery.  A  Character — The  Bricks  of 
the  Modern  Babylon — The  King^  Stag :  A  Dorsetshire 
Tradition — Varieties  ;  The  Game  of  Chess — Musical 
Prodigy — Lighting  Steeple  Clocks — Method  of  Mak- 
ing Transparent  Soap — List  of  New  Works  in  No- 
vember. 

Medical  Books. 

CONSPECTUS  OF  PHARMACOPCEIAS  OF 
THE  LONDON,  EDINBURGH  AND  DUBLIN 
COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS,  being  a  Practical 
Compendium  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  by 
AnthoNT  Todb  Thomson,  first  American,  from  the 
fifth  London  edition,  improved  by  the  additions  of  the 
U.  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Majendie's  Formulary  and 
other  new  Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 

An  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MIDWIFERY,  by  Thomas  Denman,  from  the  last 
London  Edition,  with  notes  by  Dr  John  W.Francis,  of 
New-York. 

A  new  Edition  of  THOMAS'  PRACTICE,  with  an 
Appendix  by  Dr  David  Hosack,  of  New- York  ;  and  a 
large  assortment  of  other  new  and  valuable  Medical 
Books,  constantly  for  sale  by 

HARRISON  GRAY,  JVo.  72,  Washington  St. 

Vaccination. 

THE  undersigned  devotes  his  professional  time  chief- 
.  ly  to  the  business  of  Vaccination,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  genuine  vaccine  matter  for  the  use  of  others. 
Physicians  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  matter  for 
any  period  of  time  they  may  agree  for,  not  less  than  six 
years,  for  an  annual  fee  of  5  dollars  payable  in  advance. 
Tickets  will  also  be  issued  from  this  Institution  that 
will  entitle  any  Physician  or  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  vaccine  matter,  on  the  following  terms,  viz  : 
Private  Tickets  at  ten  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  the 
holders  of  the  same  to  fresh  matter  as  often  as  they  may 
have  occasion  to  use  it  for  three  years  ;  and  Public  Tick' 
ets  at  thirty  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  all  persons  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood  of  any  particular  Post  Cffice 
(large  towns  and  cities  excepted)  to  the  same  privilege- 
for  a  like  period  of  time.  Private  Tickets  are  to  beheld 
by  the  purchasers  themselves  and  for  their  own  use  ; 
and  Public  Tickets  by  the  Post  Masters  through  whose 
particular  offices  all  applica'ions  for  matter  forwarded 
must  be  made. — Surgeons  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
U.  S.  will  be  furnished  with  genuine  vaccine  matter  at 
all  times,  free  of  any  expense.. 

All  the  privileges  of  this  Institution  and  advantage* 
heretofore  offered  to  Physicians  and  others,  will  be  se- 
cured to  them  agreeably  to  their  respective  engage- 
ments wi'h  the  undersigned. 

No  letter  addressed  to  the    undersigned   will   be    re- 
ceived at  any  time  unless  the  Postage  thereon  is  paid. 
Vaccine  Institution,         >  JAMES  SMITH. 

Baltimore,  16th  Sept.  1825.  $ 

0^7=  The  introduction  of  the  Small-Pox  into  Norih 
Carolina  about  four  years  since,  and  which  occasioned 
the  repeal  of  the  Law  "  to  encourage  Vaccination,1* 
was  not  the  result  of  any  mistake  made  by  L'r  Smiih, 
as  he  was  at  first  induced  to  believe.  It  has  since  beea 
discovered  and  shown  that  this  fatal  occurrence  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  a  wicked  trick,  that  was  un- 
suspected at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  guard- 
ed against  by  any  person.  For  a  more  full  account  of 
if,  however,  the  reader  who  feels  interested  is  referred 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Smith,  3d  February,  1824, 
to  Mr  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  a  subsequent  report  of  a  Committee  in  Congress 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  This  report  expulpates  Dr 
Smith  from  all  blame,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of 
his  entire  plan  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  vac- 
cine matter.  Sept.  27. 
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Reply  to  Dr  Hosack's   Inaugural  Address,  deliver 
td  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the    County  of 


jYeta-York,  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  1824. 
Charles  VVhitlaw.    Phii.    pp.  48. 


By 


"  Now  my  lady  Penelope  Penfeather  had  fa'en  sick, 
as  na  ither  body  liad  ever  fa'en  sick,  and  sae  she  was 
to  be  cured  some  gate  na  ither  body  ever  was  cured  : — 
wlailk  was  nainair  than  reasonable.'" — St  Ron.  Well. 


It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  mortify- 
ing, to  trace  the  history  of  the  various  plans  oi 
medical  treatment,  laying  claim  to  novelty  and 
superior  efficacy,  which  have  followed  one  an 
other  so  rapidly  upon  the  stage  of  public  confi- 
dence for  the  last  ten  years;  to  observe  then 
first  development,  and  their  gradual  progress, 
till  they  arrive  at  meridian  glory,  in  the  distin- 
guished notice  of  lords  and  ladies,  members  oi 
parliament,  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court  ; — 
and  their  final  downfal,  under  the  relentless 
hand  of  those  unceremonious  destroyers  ol 
quackery,  Time  and  Experience.  T»  illustrate 
our  meaning,  it  needs  only  to  mention  I'Eau 
Medicinale,  Sir  W.  Adams"  New  Operations  on 
the  Eye,  Swaim's  Panacea,  Dr  Urban's  Rain 
Water,  Sweet's  Rubbing,  Conway's  Patent  Me- 
dicines, and  Messrs  Thomson  and  Whitlaw's  re- 
spective Steam  Baths.  And  yet  all  these  several 
modes  of  treatment  are  supported  by  /acte,  facts 
as  uncolored  and  undoubted,  as  those  upon 
which  rest  the  credit  of  Mesmer's  magnelism, 
or  Prince  Hohenlohe's  miracles.  How  is  it  that 
these  '"facts"  are  reconciieable  with  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  materials  of  which  these  de- 
lusions are  composed  ? — and  how  is  it  that,  An- 
tseus  like,  the  spirit  of  Quackery  rises  from 
each  new  defeat  with  renovated  vigor?  We 
believe  that  it  requires  only  cfireful  examination 
and  candid  judgment  to  explain  the  matter;  and 
that  in  all  these  plans  fur  gorging  the  public  ap- 
petiie  for  the  marvellous,  after  making  a  suita- 
ble deduction  on  the  score  of  falsehood  and  ex- 
aggeration,^ wiii  be  found  of  what  remains,  as 
tliR  venerable  Blumenbacb  oace  said  to  Spurz- 
heim,  that  "  your  new  things  are  not  true,  and 
your  truth  is  not  net«." 

The  pamphlet,  the  i*Je  of  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  these  observations,  is  an 
attempt  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
one  of  these  systems  of  curing  all  maladies,  hi 
order  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  what 
Mr  Whitlaw  purports  to  do,  we  wiii  begin  our 
notice  of  his  pamphlet,  as  we  were  wont  to  do 
our  Hebrew  psalters,  at  the  page  next  the  right 
hand  cover;  we  here  find — 

'•  The  effects  of  :he  vapcr-bath  are: — 

"  1st.  To  equalize  the  circulation,  and  hence  to  re- 
move coldness  of  the  har.ris  a:jd  feet,  and  to  lessen  the 
determination  or  flow  of  blood  to  the  h'ad. 

"2d.  To  promote  sweat,  and  re-eslablish  insensible 
perspiration,  and  thereby  to  relieve  symptoms  of  Inter- 
nal inflammation. 

"  3d.  To  diminish  nervous  irritability. 

"•4th.  To  promote  cuiaiieous  eruptions,  and  remove 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

"  5th.  To  remove  the  effects  of  mercury  from  the 
system. 


"  6th.  To  promote  absorption  of  dropsical  effusions. 

"7th.  To  relieve  difficulty  of  breathing-,  and  hence 
to  cure  asthma,  and  other  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs. 

"8th.  To  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  impart  a  tone 
to  the  digestive  organs. 

"  9th.  To  promote  the  healing  of  scrofulous  and 
chronic  ulcers. 

"  10th.  To  remove  gouty  and  rheumatic  swellings 
from  the  joints. 

"  11th.  The  quinsey. — The  bath  has  never  failed  to 
remove  it. 

"  12th.  The  croup. — It  may  be  regarded  as  a  specific. 

"  13th.  The  hooping  cough, — gives  great  relief. 

"  1 1th.  The  measles — no  instance  of  death  having 
taken  place  when  the  bath  has  been  employed.1' 


The  evidence  on  the  strength  of  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
vapour  bath,  medicated  by  certain  Indian  roots 
and  plants  (for  we  rind  it  stated,  p.  5,  that  Mr 
Whitlaw,  while  in  this  country  on  a  former  visit, 
"  received  great  assistance  from  a  native  In- 
dian''''}, is  rather  scanty  and  circumscribed,  and 
consists  mainiy  of  the  following  items  : — 

1st.  A  report  in  favor  of  Mr  W.'s  plan,  from  a 
committee  consisting  of  eighteen  gentlemen, 
none   of  whose  names,  to  our  knowledge,  ever, 

reached   these   shores  before,  except   those    of  nL°  JonI3t  1S'  that  ™,c.h  °',.the   dJsease  t,real 
Robert  Ackerman,  Esq.  and  Dr  Thornton.    The    (he  "  Kayswater  Asylum,     is  the    result   o 

latter  is  the  only  one  who  can  be  supposed  capa 


were  nearly  as  much  benefited  by  the  trcatmenf, 
as  the  half  starved  and  filthy  paupers  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  England  might  have  been  expected 
to  become,  when  placed,  for  a  period  of  from 
four  to  ten  months  in  a  clean  and  comfortable 
"asylum,"  by  the  kindness  of  most  merciful 
dukes  and  sympathetic  aldermen,  excluding  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  being  supplied  with  comfortable 
clothing  and  suitable  nourishment,  with  free  use 
of  air,  exercise,  and  the  detergent  operation  of  a 
"  medicated  vapor  bath.'1''  It  is  no  more  than  might 
be  expected  that  a  verdict  of  "cured,"  and  "very 
materially  benefited,"  should  have  been  carried 
out  against  the  names  of  patients  who,  frotfj  the 
very  meagre  details  of  their  cases  which  are  fur- 
nished, do  not,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  have  un- 
dergone any  material  change.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  a  case  is  progressively  advancing  to"  con- 
valescence," when  a  "  glandular  swelling  in  the 
neck,   which  has  existed  for  some    time,    is   ad- 


vancing to  suppuration  ;     and  a  patient  is  "cur 


ble  of  passing  a  judgment  upon  medical  treat- 
ment, and  how  far  he  is  so,  may  be  doubted,  if 
he  is,  as  we  suppose,  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
and  the  author  of  Medical  Extracts,  a  fanciful 
and  discursive  work,  filled  with  the  errors  of  the 
Brunonian  and  Darwinian  systems.  None  but 
an  actual  practitioner  can  be  fully  competent  to 
decide  upon  (he  comparative  merits  of  different 
modes  of  treatment.  This  gentleman's  name 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  On  ac- 
count of  its  being  connected  with  that  of  an  "  iti- 
nerant vender  of  American  herbs,"  it  was  struck 
from  the  list  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  Dr  James  Johnson,  the  able  editor  of 
a  spirited  British  pericecal,  the  Medico- Chirur- 
gical  Review,  and  Dr  Hosack,  of  New- York, 
are  placed  at  issue  with  Mr  Whitlaw,  by  com- 
mending, in  strong   terms,  the   conduct   of   the 

College.  |  of  evidence   is  with  the  Baronet,    and    however 

2d.  Certain  lords  and  members  of  Parliament,!  his  asserlron  may  affect  the  veracity  of  Mr  Whi  - 
admirals,  and  a  noble  duke,  with  sundry  untitled  iaw  and  hiS  reverend  friend,  "it  wiii  go  well 
individuals,  have  seen  fit  so  far  to  patronize  the  u'S-"<  lo  De  thought  so  shortly." 
"  discoveries"  of  Mr  Whitlaw,  as  to  establish  an  !  oth.  In  conclusion,  it  is  presumed  by  Mr 
asylum  for  the  treatment  of  one  in  the  catalogue  [Whitlaw  to  assert,  as  a  sort  of  coroilary  from 
of  diseases  which  he  pretends  to  cue.  Of  j  the  foregoing  proofs,  that  the  vapour  bath  will 
the  weight  of  this  evidence  the  American  pub-  j  cure  Ind.gestiou,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Croup, 
lie  will  prebabfy  judge  for  themselves,  and  will  i  Measles,  Yellow  Fever,  &,c.  &x.  and  it  is  even 
perhaps  agree  with  us  in  thinking  this  is  not  the  limited,  in  capital  letters,  that  CANCER  itself 
only  instance  in  which  the   sanction    of  titles   of  must   disappear  before  its  all  healing  influence. 

it  is  in  the    ranks  of  valetudinarians  general! v. 

rather   than  of  the  scrofulous  particuiaily,  tli;  t 
the    operation    ol    this  panacea.       T  e 


ed"  of  porrigo,  when  the  eruption  has  disap- 
peared, all  except  a  "  slight  scurviness,  for  which 
her  head  is  ordered  to  be  re-shaved."  The  truth 

led  at 
er- 
rors or  deficiencies  as  to  food,  clothing,  air,  and 
exercise,  and  these  causes  being-  removed,  their 
effects  cease.  Is  it  not,  then,  so  far,  a  praise- 
worthy system  ?  The  answer  belongs  lo  our 
concluding  remarks. 

4th.  A  portion  of  evidence  in  support  of  Mr 
Whitlaw's  scheme,  and  in  defence  of  it  from 
some  cruel  sarcasms  thrown  out  against  it  by 
Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  is  the  letter  from  Mr  Josiah. 
Allport,  one  of  those  benevolent  characters — we 
believe  not  uncommon  iu  England — who  are  not 
content  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  clerical 
profession,  but  grat  i.tously  assume  those  of  the 
medical  also.  Mr  Allport  asserts  that  Mr  Whit- 
law's plan  is  "  a  specific  for  scrofula,"  and  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  "  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
there  is  no  specific  for  the  cure  of  scrofula  ;  and 
he  who  says  there  is,  attempts   to  gull  mankind. 


')ij  Hie  assertion  of  what  is  not  true.'' 

Ac 


The  weigl.t 


nobility  and  of  high  rank,  have  been  procured 
to  bolster  up  an  attempt  to  caj.de  honest  plebe- 
ians. And  as  for  the  mere  weight  oi  names,  on 
this  side  the  water,  that  of  Dr  Hosaek  and 
James  Johnson,  would,  on  such  a  subject,  pre- 
ponderate against  those  of  all  the  blood  royal  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

3d.  In  the  third  place  there  is  offered  an  ab- 
stract of  cases  treated  according  to  Mr  W.'s 
"medical  principles."  These  were  cases  of 
chronic  disease  of  trie  bones,  glands  or  skin,  and 


we 


fea 


t 


nervous  dyspeptic,  the  fanciful  hypochondria  , 
the  irmtuble  rheumatic,  are  its  tnosi  frequei  t 
victims.  We  have  already  seen  several  of  this 
class,  who  in  bitterness  rue  the  (Jay  when  they 
trusted  (heir  cuticles  to  be  parboiled  in  strain. 
With  these  it  cannot  claim  the  exemption  from 
blame  Yielded  to  sage,  and  cumfrey,  and  hyson, 
that   "if  it  do  no   good,  it  will   do   no   harm." 
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There  will  be  cures,  wonderful  cures  under 
such  processes,  among  patients  who  would  have 
recovered  by  trusting1  nature  and  giving  her  fair 
play,  in  the  hands  of  any  man  of  judgment — but 
these  will  be  at  the  expense  of  much  misery  to 
the  incurable  :  and  we  do  not  hazard  much  in 
predicting,  that  before  Sir  Astley's  "  whole  year 
round"  shall  have  expired,  this  project  of  Mr 
Whitlaw's  will  be  laid  upon  the  shelf  with  Dr 
Jenkins1  air  bath,  and  many  other  exploded 
theories.* 

But  are  we  who  declaim  against  the  progress 
of  quackery,  ourselves  disinterested  ?  Candidly, 
we  are  not.  We  love  our  profession — we  love 
to  see  it  honored  by  the  confidence  of  the  wise 
and  the  good,  of  all  ranks  in  life.  We  exe- 
crate quackery,  because  a  well  meaning  man 
is  not  always  a  discriminating  one,  and  the 
blunders  of  quackery  are  oftentimes  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  faculty;  and  cases  which  are  go- 
ing on  well,  but  slowly,  under  the  guidance  of 
scientific  skill,  are  often  wrested  from  their  true 
benefactors,  and  made  to  swell  the  triumphs  of 
charlatanism.  We  foresee  another  evil,  that 
some  among  our  medical  brethren  may  be  blind- 
ed by  the  apparent  success  of  these  boasted 
u  new  methods,"  and  may  be  induced  to  desert 
the  high  and  honorable  paths  of  knowledge  and 
assiduity,  for  the  disgraceful  rout  of  empiricism. 
To  such  we  saj',  beware  !  In  this  enlightened 
community,  our  profession  will  be  supported  so 
long  as  we  retain  the  skill  and  useful  knowledge 
adequate  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  disease  : 
and  God  grant  that  it  may  be  supported  no 
longer.  P. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


CANCER    DOCTORS. 

JUSTICE'S    COURT. PROVIDENCE,    (r.     I.) 

Ruth  Wheeler  vs.  John  W.  Hill. 
Mrs  Ruth  Wheeler,  who  has  been  somewhat 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  and  who  for 
some  time  past  has  practised  in  this  town  in  that 
department,  brought  an  action  of  assumpsit  on 
book  account  against  the  defendant  for  attending 
upon  his  wife  and  "  dressing  the  cancer"  ten 
different  times,  the  charge  for  the  services  so 
rendered    amounting    to    $12.      The    defendant 

*  In  relation  to  Dr  Myddelton's  Inhaler — an  eld  doc- 
trine revived — we  refer  our  readers  to  the  following 
passage  from  Darwin's  Zoornonia: — 

"  The  external  ulcers  in  scrofulous  habits  are  pale 
and  flabby,  and  naturally  disinclined  to  heal,  the  de- 
position of  fluids  in  them  being  greater  than  the  ab- 
sorption ;  these  ulcers  have  their  appearance  immedi- 
ately changed  by  the  external  application  of  metalic 
calces  and  the  medicines  of  tho  article  sorbentia,  such 
as  cerussa  and  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fine  powder,  and 
are  generally  healed  in  a  short  time  by  these  means. 
Induced  by  these  observation*,  I  wished  to  try  the  exter- 
nal application  of  such  powders  to  ulcers  in  the  lungs, 
and  constructed  a  box,  with  a  circulating  brush  in  it. 
Into  this  box  two  ounces  of  fine  powder  of  Peruvian 
bark  were  put,  and  two  drachms  of  cerussa  in  fine  pow- 
der •,  on  whirling  the  central  brush,  part  of  this  was 
raised  into  a  cloud  of  powder,  and  the  patient  applying 
his  mouth  to  one  of  the  tin  pipes  rising  out  of  the  box, 
inhaled  this  powder  twice  a  day  into  his  lungs.  I  ob- 
served it  did  not  produce  any  cough  or  uneasiness. 
This  patient  was  in  the  last  slage  of  consumption,  nor 
have  I  had  such  patients  as  I  wished  for  the  repetition 
of  it.     Perhaps,"  fee— Zoomow.  Class  II.  1,  6,  7. 

Has  Dr  Myddtdlon  invented  or  even  improved  this 
plan?  Indeed,  in  the  early  English  edition*,  a  distinct 
plate  if.  given  of  the  whole  apparatus. 


contended  that  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  any  thing,  and  the  case  was  tried  on 
Tuesday  last,  before  Mr  Justice  Staples.  On 
the  plaintiff  being  ordered  to  swear  to  her  ac- 
count in  the  usual  form,  it  was  objected  that  the 
entries  were  not  made  by  her,  but  by  her  clerk, 
who  must  he  produced  if  in  the  power  of  the 
court,  or  his  hand  writing  proved  if  he  were 
dead  or  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
The  objection  appeared  to  be  sustained  by  the 
court  as  founded  on  the  sound  principles  of  the 
law,  that  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  must  be  produced,  and  the  privilege 
given  to  the  party  of  swearing  to  his  own  ac- 
count, must  be  strictly  construed,  so  as  only  to 
extend  to  the  original  entries  actually  made  by 
the  party.  The  objection,  however,  was  finally 
waived  by  defendant's  counsel,  who  relied  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  the  plaintiffwas  admii- 
ted  to  swear  to  the  account. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  stated  that 
the  plantitf  ought  not    to    recover,  she    having 
abused  and  maltreated  the  defendant's  wife    and 
put  her  in  peril  of  her  life  under  pretence  of  cur- 
ing a  cancer,  when  in   fact  there  was  no  cancer. 
To  substantiate  this  the  defendant's  counsel  call- 
ed Dr  Stephen  Robinson. — He   was  called  to  at- 
tend Mrs  Hill  previous   to    her    putting    herself 
under  the  care  of  the  plaintiff.     Her  complaints 
he  considered  at  that    time  of  a  nature    females 
are    frequently    subject  to,  with    a    tendency  to 
scrofula.     There    was    nothing    like    a   cancer 
about  the  patient.     Dr  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut, 
coincided  with  witness  in  his  opinion.     The  pa- 
rent was  very  feeble,  there    was  a    constant  at- 
tendance of  scrofula  with  an  obstruction  and  er- 
osion of  the  lacteal  glands.     This  he  considered 
(he  only  difficulty.     He   visited  tne  patient  from 
Tan.  5th  to  May  10th;     he   never  found    during 
his  attendance,  any  thing  approximating  to  can- 
cer.    Cross    examined    by  plaintiff's    counsel — 
Did  not  belong  to  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety, but  had  received  a  medical  degree  at  the 
College  of  Connecticut.     He  thought,  when  at- 
tending  the  patient,  that  the    obstruction    of  the 
glands  required  medical  aid,  and  he    administer- 
ed to  the  system  generally  with    that    view  ;    a 
topical  application  he  should  consider  altogether 
wrong  in  such  a  case.     There  was  no    tumor  of 
the  glands,  nor    inflammation.     At    times    there 
was  considerable  pain.     He  had  been  somewhat 
conversant  with  cancers,  but  never  made  use  of 
vegetables.     The  knife  was  considered  the  most 
scientific,  and  the  safest  mode  of  operation. 

Witness  further  stated  that  when  he  was  call- 
ed to  a  patient  he  acted  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  and  understanding  of  the  case,  and 
if  he  happened  to  mistake  the  disease,  after  pro- 
per attention,  and  without  using  any  unfair  or 
improper  means  of  cure,  he  nevertheless  expect- 
ed to  be  entitled  to  his  fees,  though  he  should 
be  loth  to  press  auy  one  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Dr  Charles  Dean  was  next  called.  He  was 
called  to  visit  Mrs  Hill  just  after  she  had  been 
under  the  care  of  the  plaintiff.  The  situation 
of  the  patient's  breast,  where  the  applications 
had  been  made  for  the  supposed  cancer,  was 
painful  1o  behold.  There  was  a  considerable 
tumor  which  lay  close  to  the  body  under  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  breast,  but  having  no  possible 
resemblance  to  a  cancer.  The  tumor  extended 
over  a  surface  rather  larger  than  the  breast  un- 


der which  it  lay.  The  difficulty  with  the  pa- 
tient was  an  affection  of  scrofula.  Witness  knew 
the  difference  between  such  an  affection  and  a 
cancer.  The  cancer  was  a  local  difficulty,  a  tu- 
mor surrounded  with  coarse  veins,  but  this  case 
was  decidedly  scrofula.  The  system  of  the  pa- 
tient was  generally  affected  with  scrofula,  and 
there  was  an  obstruction  in  the  lacteai  glands 
which  gave  rise  to  the  tumor.  Women  were 
frequently  affected  in  this  way.  The  surface  of 
the  breast  to  which  applications  had  been  made 
was  hard  and  black,  something  of  a  decidedly 
corrosive  nature  had  been  applied.  There  were 
some  fresh  wounds  which  bled  considerably  and 
were  much  inflamed,  and  several  scars  of  other 
sores  that  appeared  to  have  been  made  in  the 
same  manner.  The  color  of  the.  skin  had  been 
generally  changed  by  corrosive  applications. 
There  was  appearance  of  tumor  externally. 

Cross  examined.  Belonged  to  the  Medical 
Society  in  Boston.  Had  had  several  cases  of 
cancers,  but  did  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
plasters,  &c.  to  extract  them,  or  of  iocal  appli- 
cations. When  there  was  a  cancer  fully  formed, 
he  knew  of  no  safe  mode  birt  to  cut  it  out.  There 
were  many' persons  who  practise  locally  for  can- 
cers by  corrosive  and  other  applications,  but  he 
did  not  think  they  knew  much  about  it.  No 
doubt  they  m.ght  have  the  same  opinion  of  those 
who  used  the  knife.  It  was  a  matter  in  which 
opinions  were  to  be  formed  as  to  the  skill  and 
science  of  the  operators.  There  were  marks 
hy  which  witness  should  suppose  any  person 
might  detect  a  cancer.  In  some  cases  other  af- 
fections might  be  mistaken,  and  the  scrofula 
might  be  so  mistaken  by  ignorant  persons  for 
cancers,  but  as  to  Mrs  Hill's  breast,  any  person 
might  have  known  it  was  not  a  cancer.  A  can- 
cer, which  was  local  might  go  on  for  40  years 
and  not  affect  the  system.  Scrofula  was  not  lo- 
cal, but  affected  the  system.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction. Witness  bad  no  doubt  the  plaintiff's 
applications  might  have  the  effect  to  draw  and 
eat  out  a  cancer  if  it  really  existed,  but  he  con- 
sidered this  mode  as  very  dangerous  in  unskilful 
hands. 

Ambrose  Clark  testified  that  he  called  in  to 
see  Mrs  Hill  a  shorttitne  after  the  plaintiff  left 
his  house  where  she  had  boarded,  and  while  Mrs 
Hill  was  under  her  care.  Mrs  Hill  appeared  to 
be  in  great  agony  from  the  slate  of  her  breast, 
almost  amounting  to  convulsions.  Soon  after  he 
came  in  she  was  helped  by  two  or  three  per- 
sons and  went  into  an  adjoining  room.  IJe  saw 
the  bandages  taken  offand  examined  the  wounds. 
There  was  on  the  flesh  and  the  bandages  a  sub- 
stance he  was  satisfied  was  vitriol.  The  band- 
ages were  bloody,  and  the  blood  followed  as  they 
were  taken  off.  They  were  completely  colored 
with  the  vitriol.  The  bandages  and  some  of 
the  dress  of  the  patient  were  corroded 
and  eaten  by  this  substance.  His  feelings 
were  much  shocked,  and  he  r.ever  saw  a  more 
horrible  sight  than  the  breast  of  the  patient  ex- 
hibited. Dr  Saunders,  the  former  assistant  of 
the  plaintiff,  was  with  him  at  the  time  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  wounds  should  be  washed 
with  soft  soap  and  water,  and  a  poultice  applied 
to  relieve  the  pain.  This  was  done,  and  the 
water  in  three  washes  was  strongly  colored  with 
vitriol. 

Seth  Draper  who  boarded  in  the    house  with 
Mrs  Hill,  confirmed    the    statements   of  former. 
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witness  as  to  the  situation  of  Mrs  Hill.  She  suf- 
fered extreme  pain  whenever  her  hreast  was 
dressed,  and  appeared  to  be  getting  worse  all 
the  time. 

Dr  Dean  called  again — no  regular  physician 
could  have  mistaken  Mrs  Hill's  case  for  a  can- 
cer. After  he  was  called  in  he  administered 
remedies  for  (he  system,  generally,  and  the  tu- 
mor was  dispersed.  The  patient  soon  became 
quite  restored,  and  was  relieved  from  pain  and 
from  most  of  her  difficulties.  A  cancer  never 
was  situated  in  the  manner  the  tumor  in  the  pa- 
tient's breast  was.  Cancers  were  generally  an 
affection  of  the  arteries,  and  scrofula  of  the 
glands.  The  hardness  in  the  breast  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  affection  of  the  glands,  what  is  in 
common  language  called  a  milk  cake. 

A  certificate  from  Dr  John  Mackie  was  given 
in  evidence,  staling  that   he    had    examined  the 
left  breast  of  Mrs  Hill,  and  was    satisfied    there 
never  was  a  cancer  there,  nor  any  thing  resem- 
bling it.     On  the  part  of  the   defendant    it    was 
contended  in  the  close    that    the    plaintiff  could 
not  recover,  she  having  undertaken  to    adminis- 
ter skilfully  to  her  patient,  ard   instead  of  doing 
so  having  from  gross  ignorance  mistaken  the  dis- 
ease.    The  plaintiff's    counsel    argued,  that    at 
the  worst  it  was  but  an  error  of  judgment,  that 
the  plaintiff  undertook  to  cure  cancers,  that  she 
might  have  been    mistaken  in    supposing  this  to 
be  a  cancer  when  in  fact  it  was  not   so,  but  that 
first  physicians,  with  a  diploma  and    a    big'    sea! 
hung  to  it,  frequently  mistook  the  d.soase  of  their 
patients  and  sometimes    fatally — that    desperate 
cases  required  desperate  remedies,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  applied  her    remedies    with    that  view. 
As  to  the  pain  the  patient  endured,  there    were 
many  remedies  in    the   most    scientific    practice 
that  inflicted  the  most  excruciating  torture,  and 
vet  people  would  undergo    it   when    there    was 
chance  of  curing  an    alarming    disorder.     If  he 
mistook  not,  the  counsel    observed,  the    witness 
Dr  Robertson,  was  rendered  famous    for   curing 
the  rheumatism,  and  how  had  he  done  it?     Why 
by  bleeding  the  patient  and    then    plunging  into 
cold  water.     This  was  a    horrible  remedy,  and 
pretty  rough  treatment,  and  yet   it    had    proved 
highly  efficacious,  and  nobody  would  dispute  Dr 
Robertson's  bill  because  his  treatment  was  cru- 
el.— The  plaintiff  had    effected    several    cures, 
one  the  counsel  himself  was  knowing  to,  in    the 
case  of  a  small  boy  whom  the  regular  physicians 
bad  been  unable  to  relieve  ;    and    in  the  case  of 
Mrs  Hill, no  one  could  tell  but  that  a.  cure  might 
have  been  effected  had  the  remedies    been  per- 
sisted in  a  sufficient    length  of  time.     On    these 
grounds  it  was  put  to  the  court  that  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  recover.     Mr  Justice  Staples  took  time 
to  consider,  and  subsequently  delivered  his  opin- 
ion against  the  plaintiff,  that    she    was  not  enti- 
tled to  recover,  the  evidence  in  the  case  and  the 
authorities  which  required  that  a  person   under- 
taking any  profession  must  possess    skill    in    the 
exercise  of  that  profession   to  entitle  him  to    re- 
cover ;  being  conclusive  in  the  mind  of  the  court. 
We  understant  the  plaintiff  will    appeal    to  the 
next  court  of  Common  Pleas. — Providence  Jour. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

We  have  to  congratulate  the  medical  public  that  a 
work  is  about  being  commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  res- 
cuing from  oblivion  the  names,  the  virtues,  the  good 
works,  and  professional  opinions  of  thosa   American 


Physicians  who  have  fallen  victims  to  that,  last  enemy, 
whose  approach  to  their  friends  it  was  their  business 
and  ther  good  fortune  to  arrest.  Since  the  first  s*et- 
tlement  of  this  country,  there  have  been  many  and  in- 
deed wonderful  changes  in  its  medical  history.  The 
profession  of  Physic  was  scarcely  known  in  America 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
imitation  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  care  of  the  sick,  among  our 
early  forefathers,  devolved  on  the  clergy  ;  and  even  so 
late  as  1677,  a  work  was  published  by  an  eminent  di- 
vine in  this  city,  entitled,  "A  Brief  Guide  in  the  Small 
Pox  and  Measles."  It  was  the  first  medical  work 
which  was  published  in  America,  and  it  is  not  yet  150 
years  since. 

Within,  however,  this  century  and  a  half,  many 
Physicians  have  appeared  among  us  who  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  Profession,  in  any  country.  Most 
have  been  educated  in  Europe  ;  many,  at  home  ;  and  a 
few,  almost  shut  out  from  the  common  avenues  to 
knowledge,  have  brought  to  the  profession  a  command- 
ing genius,  which  rises,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  to 
eminence  and  usefulness.  The  names  of  Lloyd,  Boyls- 
ton  and  Warren,  of  Shippin,  CadwaUader,  Rush  and 
Wistar,  Hamilton,  McLerg,  Currie,  Robinson,  Sicca- 
ry,  Ramsay,  and  fifty  others,  should  be  more  familiar 
than  they  now  are  to  the  medical  practitioners  who  are 
scattered  over  our  land  ;  and  not  their  names  only,  but 
their  characters  should  be  remembered,  and  their  opi- 
nions on  important  subjects  relating  to  practice.  The 
improvements  they  have  made  in  the  ideas  of  their  pre- 
decessors, should  be  passed  to  their  credit ;  their  pro- 
genitors should  share  the  fame  they  have  labored  to 
acquire  as  well  for  their  children  as  themselves.  The 
profession  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  such  examples  to 
teach  them  that  the  honor,  and  the  love,  and  the  grati- 
tude, which  attach  to  the  skilful  and  indefatigable 
physician,  are  as  great  and  as  sure  as  the  disgrace 
which  we  see  daily  strangling  in  their  full  strength, 
professional  stupidit}',  negligence  and  presumption. 

Few  men  are  willing,  and  still  fewer  have  the  abili- 
ty to  undergo  the  immense  labor  and  research  which 
are  required  in  preparing  a  work  such  as  we  have  al- 
luded to,  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find  it  un- 
dertaken by  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  talents  and 
industry  both  as  a  medical  practitioner  and  author.  Dr 
Thacher1s  Dispensatory  is  the  standard  and  most  popu- 
lar work  on  the  subjects  it  embraces  :  it  is  that  which 
is  placed,  before  any  other,  in  the  hands  of  medical 
students,  and  referred  to  constantly  by  the  physician 
and  apothecary.  Of  his  Modern  Practice,  a  second 
edition  is  already  in  preparation  ;  and  his  work  on  Hy- 
drophobia, although  less  known  in  this  country  than 
either  of  the  others,  is  esteemed  in  England  and  in 
Scotland  as  a  work  of  great  merit  and  interest,  embo- 
dying all  that  was  known,  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, of  the  nature  of  that  terrible  disease,  and  the  most 
usual  and  successful  modes  hitherto  adopted  for  its 
treatment. 

For  a  work  like  the  Jlmtrican  Medical  Biography, 
Dr  Thacher  seems  even  more  peculiarly  qualified, 
than  for  any  he  has  yet  produced.  The  age  in  which 
he  has  lived — the  roll  he  acted  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  army — his  intimacy  with  the 
greatest,  and  hest,  and  bravest  men  our  country  can 
boast  of — the  fund  of  information  concerning  eminent 
physicians  which  he  must  have  collected  whilst  prepar- 
ing for  the  press  his  Journal  and  the  notes  which  ac- 
company it — united  to  leisure,  habits  of  industry,  exten- 
sive correspondence,  and  a  pen  well  inured  to  public 


service,  all  tend  to  encourage  the  highest  expectations 
of  the  success  and  value  of  the  biography  he  is  about 
composing. 

We  hope  every  one  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  fur- 
nish information  which  will  facilitate  the  labors  of  Dr 
Thacher,  will  take  some  cheap  and  speedy  method  of 
communicating  it.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves — 
our  profession — (he  author — and  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
tinguished subjects  of  his  history. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

This  complaint  is  becoming  more  fashionable  among 
us  than  it  has  been  for  several  years.  Whether  it  is 
that  the  limes  have  improved  and  men  live  better,  or 
that  the  fear  of  the  disease  has  induced  them  to  live  too 
abstemiously  ; — whether  it  is  that  our  constitutions, 
like  certain  vegetable..,  require  transplanting  to  a  warm- 
er climate,  or  bemuse  we  have  not  been  blessed  of  late 
with  the  clear  dry  cold  winter  weather  which  in  days 
of  yore  braced  and  hardened  the  physical  organs  of  our 
fathers — whether  indigestion  is  caused  by  any  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  if  any,  what, — or  whether 

1  in  fine  it  is  not  a  mere  whim  of  the  stomach,  coming  on 
i 
without  any  cause    at    all,  are    questions   which    have 

called  in  requisition  the  talents  and   ingenuity  of  many 

and  learned  members  of  the  faculty. 

Equally  various  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  respecting  the  nature  of 
this  troublesome  disease  ;  and  the  means  for  removing 
it  have,  been,  if  possible,  more  numerous  still. 

With  regard  to  this  last  subject  we  cannot  but  ac- 
quaint our  medical  friends  who  have  not  yet  made  use 
of  the  Oxyd  of  Bismuth  in  this  complaint,  that  we  have 
found  from  it  more  decided  and  more  uniform  advan- 
tage, than  from  any  other  medicine  which  has  yet  been 
proposed.  The  great  benefit  which  has  resulted  from 
the  administration  of  this  remedy,  has  induced  us  to 
think  it  worth  the  while  of  our  readers  to  make  trial  of 
the  course  recently  proposed  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Ziuk, 
of  Switzerland.  He  considers  that  dyspepsia  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  age,  or  general  health  ot  the  body,  that 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
food  received  into  the  stomach ;  that  it  is  a  mere  want 
of  action  in  that  organ  (similar  to  a  suspension  that 
sometimes  occurs  in  matrice),  and  that  the  inconveni- 
ences which  ordinarily  result  from  this  want  of  action, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  it  allows 
the  aliment  to  pass  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  be- 
fore it  enters  the  pyloric  orifice. 

With  these  views  Dr  Zink  proposes  opium  as  the  me- 
dicine best  adapted  to  the  cure  of  this  complaint. 


INFLUENZA. 

This  troublesome  complaint  is  prevailing  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  this  city.  It  is  more  extensive,  though 
not  as  severe  as  the  epidemic  of  February  last.  Of  the 
winter  class  of  118  medical  students,  49  only  are  able 
to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  medical  college,  all  the 
others  being  confined  at  home  by  the  prevailing  epidem- 
ic ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  which  there  is  not 
one  or  more  individuals  barking  and  sneezing  night  and 
day.  A  few  are  confined  to  their  beds,  some  to  their 
chambers,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  sick  require  on- 
ly a  comfortable  seat  by  the  fide  of  a  good  fire,  and 
some  slight  expectorant  remedies. 

The  pain  over  the  eyes,  and  sickness  at  the  stomach 
seem  to  be  as  characteristic  of  this  epidemic  as  a  sore 
throat  was  of  the  one  which  prevailed  last  year.  Gen- 
tle emetics  are  found  useful  iri  some  cases,  and  leeches 
on  the  temples  are  almost  indispensable. 
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SURGERY, 
In  comparison  with  the  progress  of  other  arts 
and  sciences,  the  advances  which  have  been 
made,  of  tale  years,  in  the  art  of  Surgery,  have 
been  very  rapid,  and  their  results  exceedingiy 
important  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  celebrated  Dr  Mead  died  about  seventy 
3Tears  ago  :  an  opinion  of  his  is  recited,  by  Lord 
Kenyon,  in  an  action  brought,  by  a  Surgeon,  for 
bis  fees,  as  recently  as  the  fortiethyear  of  George 
the  Third, 

Lord  Kenyon,  after  observing,  that,  though 
professional  men  were  entitled  to  a  fair  and  lib- 
eral compensation  for  their  assistance,  said  there 
are  however  certain  claims,  which  they  affect 
to  set  up,  which  if  unreasonable  of  improper,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  jury  to  control,  and  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  them.  It  has  been  said, 
that  Surgeons  and  Physicians  were  on  the  same 
footing  ;  if  it  is  so,  it  is  of  modern  introduction. 
Dr  Mead  and  Dr  Conyers  Middleton,  early  in 
the  century,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  hardly 
ranking  Surgeons  as  a  liberal  profession,  and 
considering  Physicians,  in  a  very  different  point 
of  view. 

rn  this  ca3e,  Lord  Kenyon  stated,  that  a  Phys- 
ician could  not  maintain  an  action  for  his  fees, 
because  they  were  quiddam  honorarium;  but  that 
a  Surgeon  might,  and  surely  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, which  enables  the  labourer  to  recover  his 
wages,  for  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Such  was  the  humble  condition  of  this  honor- 
able profession,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  early  progress  of 
this  art,  which  now  enrols,  among  its  Professors, 
names  of  imperishable  renown.  In  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  Henry  8th,  the  Barbers  and  Sur- 
geons of  London  were  incorporated,  and  made 
one  company,  w.th  four  masters,  two  expert  in 
Surgery,  and  two  in  "  Barbery  ;,:  and  barbers, 
by  this  statute,  were  forbidden,  under  penalty, 
to  practise  Surgery,  except  in  certain  cases — 
and  Surgeons,  under  a  like  penalty,  were  prohi- 
bited from  shaving  for  life,  or  practising  any  oth- 
er part  of  the  sister  art  of  Barbery. 

This  act  remained    in    force    until    the    18th 
year  of  George  the  Second,  when  it    was    found 
convenient  to  dissolve    this    singular    copartner- 
ship ;  but  the  act  of  separation  carefully  secures 
to  each  its  peculiar  privileges  and  rights.     From 
that  tune  to  the  present,  the  art  of  Surgery  has 
been  advancing  by  rapid  strides,  to    its    present 
eminence;   and    if  we    do  not    err,  the  names  or 
many,  who  have  contributed  towards   its    eleva- 
tion will  continue  to  be  remembered,  when    the 
names  of  Mead  and  Middleton  shall  be  forgotten. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  in  older  countries  than 
our  own,  many  professions. are    distributed    into 
several    departments.     Here,  for   example,  the 
Barrister  descends  from  the  fcrum  to    scrivener 
in  h.s  closet  ;  and  the  counsellor  having  dismiss- 
ed the  client  from  his  chamber,  has  no  occasion 
to  send  for  the    attorney,  as    he    habitually  per- 
forins the  humblest  offices,  with    his    own  hand, 
that  nothing  may  be  lost. 

In  other  cities,  within  our  country,  examples 
may  be  found  of  this  very  distribution  of  pecu- 
liar offices,  in  the  healing  art,  bleeding  is  rarely 
performed  by  the  regular  Physicians,  in  some  of 
our  southern  cities.  Operations  on  the  teeth 
are  conned  to  the  Dentist;  obstetrics,  though  by 


|  no  means  so  exclusively,  to  the  Accoucheur; 
Diseases  of  the  ear  to  the  Aurist,  of  the  eye  to 
the  Oculist,  &c.  Perfection  assuredly  may  be 
expected,  in  every  department,  in  proportion  as 
the  energies  of  the  artist  are  brought  to  bear 
exclusively  on  a  particular  point,  *nd  the  prob- 
ability of  success  in  any  general  operation,  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the 
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familiarity  with  the  particular  case  in  hand.  It 
is  of  manifest  utility,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
field  of  Surgical  operation  should  not  be  assigned 
to  a  single  individual.  He  who  has  been  ren- 
dered, by  fair  and  frequent  opportunity,  expert 
as  a  Litbotomist,  may,  after  all,  be  a  bungler  in 
operations  on  the  eye  or  ear.  Yet  he  bears  the 
name  and  pockets  the  diploma  of  a  Surgeon.  The 
subject  is  before  him,  and  he  is  ready  to  perform. 
The  struggle  between,  bis  integrity  and  pride  is 
of  short  duration.  Pride  prevails,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  blind  for  life,  by  reason  of  his  unskilful 
operation. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  any  professional  gen- 
tleman, that  he  devotes  an  extraordinary  portion 
of  his  time,  to  some  one  particular  branch  of  his 
art,  without  neglecting  the  remainder. — Pal. 


Of  Dysentery, — In  this  disease,  says  Dr  Baillie, 
opiate  ami  astriugent  medicines  have  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  administered  too  early,  Mild  pur-* 
gative  medicines  (of  which  1  think  castor-oil,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best,)  should  be  administered  till  the  alvine 
evacuations  have  become  free  from  mucus  and  blood,  and 
have  recovered  in  a  considerable  degree  the  appear- 
ance of  a  natural  fluid  motion.  Astringent  medicines 
with  opium,  may  then  be  directed  with  much  advant» 
age.  As  there  is  always  an  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  bowels  in  this  disease,  leeches  may  be  applied  to 
the  seat  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the  iu> 


per    extremity     of 
chance  of  benefit. 


the    rectum,    with    a   considerable 


VARIETIES. 


ExacisiTB. — A  few  days  since,  one  of  the  steam  and 
pepper  disciples  of  Thompson,  called  at  a  store  in  the 
town  of  Genoa,  and  inquired  Ibe  price  of  an  ounce  of 
aqua  fortis.  The  merchant  mentioned  the  price  per 
pound,  but  demanded  a  greater  proportional  for'  an 
ounce,  as  it  was  'troublesome  to  weigh  out  so  small  a 
quantity,1  and  was  attended  with  danger  of  'burning 
the  fingers.1  'Burning  the  fingers!'  interrupted  the 
quack — '  nothing  but  ignorance  makes  you  think  so  : 
a  terrible  idea  these  learned  doctors  have  given  you  ; 
Pm  n«t  afraid  to  wash  my  hands  in  it.'  '  If  you  will,1 
replied  the  merchant,  'you  shall  have  enough  to  wash 


.  Spontaneous  Combustion. -.—Dr  Traill  has  recently 
discovered  a  kind  of  oil  in  the  human  blood,  which  ie 
highly  inflammable  :  this  oil  is  chiefly  observed  in  the 
blood  of  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  drinking 
ardent  spirits.  It  is  probable  that  this  discovery  may 
tend  to  elucidate  the  hitherto  Inexorable  phenomenon 
of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  living  human  bodies. 
Instances  of  this  spontaneous  combustion  are  too  nume-* 
rous  and  well  attested  to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  fact. 
In  most  of  the  instances,  a  great  part  of  the  body  had 
disappeared  entirely,  leaving  other  parts,  particularly 
the  head  and  fingers,  unconsumed,  and  the  walls  and 
furniture  penetrated  or  covered  with  a  fetid  moisture. 
The  best  attested  instances  in  this  country,  (England,) 
are  those  of  Grace  Pett,  a  female,  at  Norwich,  in  1744, 
and  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Crew,  at  Coventry,  1776. 
They  were  both  immoderately'  addicted  to  the  drinking 
of  ardent  spirits.  We  believe  an  account  of  these  cases 
may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  near  the  above  periods,  and  a  short  ac- 
count is  given  in  Rees1  Cyclopedia,  under  the  article 
"  Burning."  It  is  probable  that  persons  may  be  now 
living  at  Coventry  who  may  remember  the  case  of  the 
woman  that  was  burnt  there. 


To  Correspondents. — "  P."  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  his  favor. — The  case  of  extirpation  of 
the  testis  by  Dr  Beall,  of  Prince  Geo.  Co.,  Md.  shall 
appear  soon. — An  ingenious  and  neatly  printed  pam- 
phlet on   Homoopathia,    by    11.   B.   Grara,  C.M.L.  ha» 


,  been  received    and    shall    be    noticed   hereafter.  — -We 
yo\ir  hands  and  an  ounce  of  aqua   fort  is    into   the  bar-  j  shouid  be  gratified  to  add  the  names   of  these   gentle- 
gain.'     The  prospect  of  such  immense    gain    overcame!  men  t8  the  list  0f  regUlar  contributors  fo  our  paper, 
the  scruples  of  the  quack    (if  he   had  any)    and  he  as-' 


senttd  to  the  proposal.     A  be  tile  of  aquafortis  was  ta 
ken  down  and  poured  bountifully    on   his    hands.     He 
rubbed  them  and  held  them  up  to  the  stove   to  dry  in, 
as  he  vauntiugly  expressed  it.    The  condition  was  ful- 
filled ;    the    ounce  of  acid  was  we 

him,  and  he  left  the  store,  not,  however,  before  he  had 
e:<hi'--itecl  some  alarming  contortions  of  countenance  to 
the  amused,  but  half  terrified  vender  of  goods.  He 
went  home,  put  on  his  steam  and  pepper  applications  : 
at  last  thought  himself  dying,  and  sent  for  a  regular 
physician.  His  hands  were  found  in  a  deplorable  state 
indeed  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  community,  were  put 
in  a  train  which  may,  in  time,  restore  to  him  their  use. 


Speech  Restored  by  a  Fai,l. — A  soldier,  who  was 
on  duty  as  a  santinel  at  Cassel,  seeing  a  superior  offi- 
cer approach,  cried  "  to  arms, ,"  with  such  force,  that 
he  entirely  lost  his  voice  at  the  same  instant.  All  pro- 
per means  were  employed  to  relieve  him  ;  the  com- 
mander himself,  being  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  pa- 
tient, caused  efforts  to  be  used  for  a  long  time,  but 
without  success.  At  last,  the  soldier  having  obtained 
his  discharge,  went  one  day,  with  some  peasants  of  his 
village,  into  a  neighboring  forest  to  cut  wood.  In  try- 
ing to  pnll  down  a  branch  of  a  tree,  which  yielded  too 
seon  to  his  efforts,  he  fell  on  his  back,  and  remained 
some  minutes  stretched  senseless  upon  the  ground:  in 
rising,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
comrades.  His  cure  was  so  complete,  that  he  return- 
ed to  Cassel.  and  re-entered  the  service. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  February  2;  from  the  Health.-Off.ee  Returns. 
January  27.— Elizabeth  Woodward,  53.  28th.-, 
orbed  out  and  p-iven  !  George  S.  Conant,  1  ;•  John  Burgess,  jr,  4;  Clarissa 
Green;  Lawrence  Stearns,  50.  29th.— James  Morgan, 
46  ;  Betsey  Hill,  56;  Henry  Erving,  3  mo  ;  Child  of 
Edwarn  Sanborn,  5  w. ;  Samuel  Cobb  Homer,  17.  3lst. 
—  William  II.  Mandell,  8  mo;  Francis  Eaton,  11  mo: 
Mary  Litchfield,  6.  February  1st. — Martha  Munson, 
50;  Mehitabel  Welles,  41  ;  John  Forbes,  45  ;  Isaac 
Gardner  27  ;  Sarah  Hood,  50  ;  Sarah  Butler,  18  mo  ; 
Child  of  Adam  Bent.  2d.— Jane  K.  Andrews,  56;  3d. 
— Nathaniel  Doak,  65  ;  James  Broomfield. 

Consumption,  2 — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  2 — Frozen,  1 
— Inflammatory  Fe.ier,  1 — Lung  Fever,  1  —  Quinsy,  1 — 
Canker  in  the  Bowels,  1 — Debility,  1 — Delirium  Tre- 
mens, 1 — Inflammation  on  the  Lungs,  1 — Intemperance^ 
I— Stillborn,  1.     City  Poor,  1. 


Vapor  Bath. — Last  week,  in  the  House  oC  Repre- 
sentatives, a  bill  granting  to  Amos  Binney  and  others 
an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  "  Vapor  Bath  Company,11 
was  read  once.  After  an  inquiry  by  Mr  Lincoln,  of 
Worcester,  as  to  the  object  of  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion, and  the  expression  of  his  opinion  that  i!s  legiti- 
mate object  might  as  well  be  executed  without  an  act 
as  with  one,  the  bill  was  denied  a  second  reading. 


Medical  Books. 

CONSPECTUS  OF  PHARMACOPOEIAS  OF 
THE  LONDON,  EDINBURGH  AND  DUBLIN 
COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS,  being  a  Practical 
Compendium  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  by 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  first  American,  from  the 
fifth  London  edition,  improved  by  the  additions  of  the 
U.  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Majendie',s  Formulary  and 
other  new  Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 

An  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MIDWIFERY,  by  Thomas  Denman,  from  the  last 
London  Edition,  with  notes  by  Dr  John  W. Francis,  of 
New- York. 

A  new  Edition  of  THOMAS1  PRACTICE,  with  an 
Appendix  by  Dr  David  Hosack,  of  New- York  ;  and  a 
large  assortment  of  other  new  and  valuable  Medical 
Books,  constantly  for  sale  hy 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


INFLAMMATION. 

{Continued  from  page  150.) 
Redness. — It  is  conceived,  and  correctly  so, 
that  the  red  color  of  the  animal  body  is  ascriba- 
ble  altogether  to  the  blood  it  may  contain.  An 
increase  of  redness,  in  a  part,  is  then  as  the  aug- 
mented quantity  of  blood. 

For  any  pari  to  receive  and  contain  an  aug 
mentation  of  blood,  there  must  be  a  previous  en 
largement  of  capacity  in  the  containing  vessels; 
the  vessels  are  always  full  during  health.  Then, 
in  inflammation,  the  vessel  is  enlarged  in  the  ra- 
tio of  its  capacity  to  admit  more  blood.  But,  by 
what  means  are  vessels  enlarged  in  their  ca- 
pacities ? 

Vessels  may  be  enlarged  in  two  ways. — They 
may  be  enlarged  by  growth,  under   the    natural 
laws  of  the  body.     But  in  inflammation,  propor- 
tionally to  its  intensity,  tbe  natural  laws    are  in- 
terrupted or  suspended.     It  would  therefore    be 
illogical  to  contend,  that  in  inflammation  the  di- 
ameters of  the  vessels  are  augmented  by  a    nat- 
ural process.     Not  only  so,  but  much  time  would 
be    required    for    vessels    to  enlarge  by  natural 
growth.     Mr  Jno.  Hunter,  writing    on    this  sub- 
ject, remarks,    "We  must  suppose  its    action  in 
the  parts,  to  produce  an  increase  of  size    to  an- 
swer particular  purposes  ;  and  this  I  should  call 
tbe  action  of  dilatation,  as  we  see  the  uterus  in- 
crease in  size  in  tbe  time    of  uterine  gestation, 
as  well  as  the  os  tineas  in  the  time  of  labor,'1  &p. 
The  increase  of  size  in  the  uterus  during  the 
time  of  gestation,  and  evolution  of  the   os    tineas 
in  the  time  of  labor,  are    operations  of  nature; 
effected  by  the  laws  of  the  parts ;    necessary    to 
important    purposes ;    and,    without    which,  the 
scheme  of  nature,  as  regards  man,  would  fall  in- 
to immediate  ruin  ;    and    the  human  race  be  de- 
termined and  ended. 

If  we  are  to  attach  any  signification  to  the  ex- 
tract from  Mr  Hunter,  it"  must  be,  that  inflam- 
mation is  equally  within  the  laws  of  the  healthy 
economy,  and  equally  necessary  to  answer  par- 
ticular purposes  of  the  animal,:  system,  as  preg- 
nancy and  child  birth.  He  has  "referred  us  to 
the  action  in  the  uterus  and  the  os  tineas,  as  an 
illustration  by  analogy  of  his  principles  of  prop- 
osition. 

Mr  John  Hunter  may,  in  his  own  estimation, 
have  comprehended  how,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  laws  of  disease,  which  destroy  the  life,  and 
break  up  the  organization  of  living  parts,  and 
the  laws  necessary  to  the  healthy  purposes  of 
animal  economy,  may  be  mutually  illustrative 
of  each  other,  but  I  confess  my  understanding  to 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  trace  "out  the  parallel 


vessels,  which 


of  the  tone  of  the   coats    of  the 
tone  is  dependent  on  the    living    energy    of  the 
part?     The  life  in  the    part  being  lowered,  the 
coats  of  the  vessels  become    less    able    to  resist 
the  impulsion  of  the  circulating    mass    urged  on 
by  the  heart.     The  consequence  will   be  an  en- 
largement of  the  diameter;    a  less  vigorous  and 
complete  recovery   of  the  artery — and   a  neces- 
sary accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  affected. 
That  the  vessels  are  enlarged  in  their  lumen, 
there  can  be  no  doubt — and  that    this    enlarge- 
ment is  morbid  is  a  necessary  fact,  otherwise  in- 
flammation is    not    disease,  but    health,  and    we 
are  permitted  to  speculate  at  large  in  the    unin- 
telligible nonsense  of  healthy    infiammfttion,  and 
inflammatory  health,  unrestrained    by    sober   sci- 
ence, and  beyond    the    admonitions    of  common 
prudence. 

To  the  opinion  of  Mr  Jno.  Hunter,  that  there 
is  an  increase  of  size  in  the  inflamed  vessels,  I 
would  add  the  admission  of  Dr  Fowler,  by  far 
the  most  learned  and  able  antagonist  that  ever 
advocated  the  indefensible  doctrine  of  increased 
action  of  inflamed  ves-eis. 

This  enlightened  man,  in  his  respectable  The- 
sis, admits  "^  it  to  be  moreover  very  probable 
thnt  the  redness,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  is 
owing  to  the  co.loriess  arteries  being  distended 
with  red  blood."*  Although  he  uses  the  words 
"  deberi  vasis  lymphaticis,"  it  is  very  certain  he 
would  not  contend  that  the  absorbents,  or  lym- 
phatics, strictly  so  called,  can  by  any  means, ex- 
cept by  extravasation,  be  either   turgid  or    even 


erated  on,  the  surgeon  has  had  to  tie  more  ves- 
sels than  when  he  has  operated  on  the  same 
parts  under  different  circumstances. 

This  opinion,  that  the  condition  of  inflamed 
vessels  is  that  of  weakness,  was  probably  first 
suggested  by  Dr  Kirkiand,  in  his  valuable  work 
on  medical  surgery,*  and  was  afterwards  advo- 
cated, and  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  general 
principle,  by  Mr  Allen  and  Dr  Lubbock.  The 
opinions  of  Mr  Allen  and  Dr  Lubbock,  have  been 
referred  to  by  Dr  Wilson,  in  his  excellent  publi- 
cation on  febrile  diseases,  who,  1  believe,  is  the 
first  writer  that  has  ever  appeared  before  the 
public,  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  for  which  I 
now  contend,  in  its  principle,  and  which,  I  per- 
suade myself,  only  requires  to  be  understood,  to 
be  admitted  and  universally  received. 

In  page  9,  Mr  Hunter  again  remarks  that, 
"  This  increase  of  red  appears  to  arise  from  two 
causes;  the  first  is  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels, 
kc;  the  second  is  owing,  probably,  to  new  ves- 
sels being  set  up  in  the  exlravasated,  uniting,  ag- 
glutinating lymph.'''' 

In  the  opinion  of  men  of  professional  observa- 
tion, there  is  no  inflammation,  produced  by  what- 
ever cause, in  which  the  red  color  is  more  com- 
plete, than  in  such  as  are  produced  by  heated 
bodies,  and  such  as  are  erysipelatous.  Those 
inflammations  assume  the  red  color  in  a  few  min- 
utes, or  hours  at  least.  Would  Mr  Hunter  con- 
tend, that  new  vessels  set  up  for  themselves  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours;  have  a  circulation  of 
their  own ;    hearts   proper  to    themselves;    can 


filled  with  red  blood.     He  obviously,  and  neces-  connect  themselves  with  the  old  circulating  ves- 


sarily  means,  the  colorless  arteries  in  which  the 
inflammation  must  always  commence.  And  by 
himself  we  have  explained  how  it  is,  that  the«e 
natural  colorless  vessels  become  so  as  to  admit 
the  red  blood.  He  asserts,  "that  the  arteries, 
when  inflamed,  are  weaker  than  when  in  a 
healthy  state, "^  And  thus  it  is,  that  a  grosser- 
fluid  permeates  them.  The  reader  will  recol- 
lect the  condition  of  the  colorless  vessels  of  the 
tunica  adnata  of  the  eye. 

The  admission  of  the  fact  is  all  that  is  requir- 
ed.    The  conclusion  is  inevitable  and  necessary. 
If  the  vessels  be  so  affected  by    inflammation  as 
to  be  lowered  in  their  tone,  and    become  turgid  j 
from  the  accumulation  of  red    blood,  it    is  clear 
that  the  phenomena    of  redness    is,  by    Fowler 
himself,  demonstrated  to  be  consecutive  of  weak- 
ness.    It  is  perfectly  immaterial,  in    the    discus- 
sion of  the  point  before  us,  whether  this    weak- 
ness be  positive  as  to  the  vessels  themselves,  or 
whether  it  be  relative  as  to  the  general  force  of 
the  heart  and  great  arteries.     But  I  would    con- 
tend, with  Dr  Fowler  that  the 'vessels  are  abso 
lutely  weaker  during  inflammation  than  in  health 


els,  by  instinct,  or  by  thought,  or  by    good  for- 
tune !  ! 

That  red  blood  can  be  made  otherwise  than 
by  circulation  ;  that  a  circulation  ean  be  kept  up 
in  these  young  factories,  without  a  heart,  I  would 
deny;  and  1  would  further  contend,  that  medical 
record,  fa.ihful  and  admissible,  dors  not  furnish 
a  solitary  instance  of  effused  lymph  producing 
blo^d-vtsseis. 

When  the    inflammation    shall    have    ceased, 
and  the  parts   been    restored    to    their    original 
healthy   condition,  what   becomes    of  those  new 
factories  of  organization  ;    those    new  establish- 
ments of  blooi!- vessels?     Do  the  greedy  absorb- 
ents feed  upon,  and  consume    them   to    the    last 
vestige,  so  that  not  a  morsel  is  to    be   found,  by 
the  most  diligent  search    of   ihe    keenest  sense, 
whereby  to  regale  the  delicate  palate  of  a   fas- 
tidious philosophy  ?.    Some  men,  trusting  to  the 
easy  credulity  of  their   readers,  must  certainly 
consider    themselves    privileged    to    write    any 
thing,  provided  it  be  above  or  beio-a  the    under- 
standings of  others. 

Dr  Caldwell,  who  by  a  series  of  experiments 


As  it  is  inadmissible,  that    this   acknowledged        In  addition  to  the  admissions    on    the    part  of  J  has  sedulously  labored  to  fortify  the  conclusions 


increase  of  capacity  in  the  vessels  inflamed,  Hunter  and  Fowler,  I,  might  avail  myself  of  the 
should  be  considered  as  ascribable  to  natural  general  fact  that,  when  parts  have  beea  inflam- 
growfh,  or  to  an  "action  of  dilatation,"  founded  e^,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter  have  been  op- 

on  a    provision    in    the  part    for  particular  pi. ••- — — 

pos^s,  may  we  not  consider  it  as  resulting  from  *  "•  Valde  porro  probabile  videter,  magna  saltern  ex 
a  condition  of  weakness,  superinduced  by  some  parte'  deberi  vasis  lifmPhatici*  'anguine  jam  turgi&s" 
agency  unfriendly  and  injurious  to  the  life  of  the  "f^trierias  inflammalus,  quam  in  statu  sano  deUli- 
pan,  and  oi  consequence  adequate  to  a  reduction  ores  esse."— Fowler. 


of  Mr  Jno.  Hooter,  as  to  the  intrinsic  vitality  of 
the  blood,  informs  us    that    "in  the    summer  of 
the  year  1800,  he    was  obliged  !o  submit  to  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth  from  his  lower  jaw.     The 

*  u  We  shall  presently  mention  several    instances  of 
inflammation,  where    it   is   manifest   the.  moiitia  of  the 
j  blob #,'  add  the 'action   of  the  tem'fc,   must  be  dimmish- 
l ed.»— Kirkiand,  p,  252.         -  ■' 
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hemorrhage  from  the  lacerated  vessels,  though 
not  very  copious,  proved  tedious  and  trouble- 
some. Various  expedients  were  devised  to  sup- 
press it,  without  effect.  It  at  length  occurred 
to  him,  that  it' the  blood  were  allowed  to  fill  up 
the  olveclas,  and  relained  there,  by  pressure, 
till  coagulation  should  take  place,  the  thrombus 
would  effectually  close  the  mouths  of  the  divid- 
ed vessels.  The  experiment  was  made  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wishes.  The  hemorrhage,  which 
had  continued  nearly  three  days  and  nights,  was 
now  at  an  end;  and  as  the  coagulated  blood 
proved  neither  inconvenient  nor  disagreeable, 
it  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  socket  of  the 
jaw.     The  weather  being-  warm  he  examined  it 


carefully,  several  times  a-day,  lest  it  might  be- 
come putrid  and  offensive. — But  instead  of  this, 
he  observed  it,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after 
coagulation,  beginning  to  assume  the  appearance 
ofjlesh.  Nor  did  this  incarnation  commence  at 
the  circumference,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  coagu- 
lum,  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  any  ves- 
sels that  might,  by  elongation,  have  been  protruded 
fromthe  adjacent  gums.  From  this  central  point 
the  process  continued  to  extend,  till  what  had 
been  at  first  nothing  but  congealed  biood,  became 
a  piece  of  perfect  flesh,  similar  in  texture  and 
appearance  to  that  of  the  gums."* 

The  above  asserted  fact  is  bottomed,  I  pre- 
sume, upon  the  broad  basis  of  human  credulity. 
It  is  entitled  to  our  attention  for  many  reasons. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  solitary  of  its  kind. 
Similar  occurrences  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  records  of  human  experience;  although  the 
Experimenter,  at  the  close  of  his  paragraph  re- 
marks, that  "  he  suspects  this  to  be  a  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  after  the  extraction  of  teeth,'1 
But  I  am  not  disposed  to  permit  an  Experimen- 
ter to  reason  from  what  he  suspects  may  have 
been;  he  must  be  restricted  to  what  has  been, 
and  has  received,  moreover,  the  support  of  ob- 
servation. 

It  is  solitary  of  its  kind,  inasmuch,  as  in  the 
space  of  from  three  to  five  days,  it  emitted  no- 
thing offensive  ;  it  did  not,  even  upon  its  surface, 
become  putrid.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  a 
clot  of  blood  remaining  in  the  mouth,  for  four 
or  five  days,  that  did  not  become  in  some  meas- 
ure offensive,  and,  I  am  pretty  confident,  will 
never  be  deprived  of  its  claim  by  any  parallel, 
except  it  be  in  the  vigilant  and  careful  observa- 
tions and  experience  of  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  case. 

Again,  it  is  singular  of  its  kind  from  its    trans- 
parency.    All  other  clots  of  blood  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  opaque,  so  far   as    experience    has 
extended,  or  will    extend.     The    Experimenter- 
does  not  assert  it  to    be    transparent,  it    is    true. 
But  its  transparency  is  a  thing  of  necessary  con- 
sequence.    If  it  were    not    transparent,  in    whai 
manner  did  his  eye,  of  itself,  or  aided  by  glasses, 
dicover  that    the    incarnation    commenced    ut  the 
centre,  from  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the 
circumference  ?     And,  "  that  the  process  regularly 
txtended  from  the  central  point"   to    the    Surface. 
The  Experimenter  does  not  claim  the  dexterity 
«f  injecting  and  dissecting  this  vasdular  organiz 
ed  plug,  which  resembled  a  piece  of  flesh  engrafted. 
1  again  assert,  without  the  least  fear  of  being 
contradicted,  that  this  clot  must  have  beentrans 
parent,  or  the  Experimenter  could  not  have  dis 
covered  what  was    going    on  in    its   centre,  an. 
■tore  than  1  could  discover  wuat  operatious  may 


be  going  on  in  the  centre  of  the  moon,  As  the 
incarnation  commenced  in  the  centre,  it  could 
not  have  fairly  and  successfully  been  made  a 
subject  of  injection  aad  dissection,  even  if  hands, 
light  and  careful  enough,  could  have  been  found 
to  engage  in  the  experiment.  Not  only  must  it 
have  been  transparent  from  the  superior  surface 
to  the  centre,  but  also  from  the  centre  to  the 
bottom  of  the  alveolous,  otherwise  some  sly  va- 
grant vessels  might  have  unperceived  crept 
along  towards  the  centre  from  below,  and  even 
a  vigilant  eye  may  have  been  deceived.  But 
the  Experimenter  asserts  the  central  incarnation 
to  be  a  "/«:*" !  ! 

Dr  Dorsey,  in  his  Elements  of  Surgery,  ad- 
monishes the  reader,  u  On  this  subject"  the 
proximate  cause  of  inflammation,  ^  to  see  Hunt- 
er on  the  blood,  &c.  And  also  Dr  Wilson's  Es- 
says, on  Febrile  Diseases,  in  which  the  dGctr  nes 
of  Mr  Hunter  are  ingeniously,  though  1  think,1' 
savs  ihe  Doctor,  "  unsuccessfully  opposed." 

In  this  admonition  we  have  an  opinion.  But 
how  much  disposed  soever  I  may  be  to  respect 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  author,  I  cannot  help 
recollecting,  that  in  the  estimation  of  all  logic- 
ians, the  distance  between  an  opinion  and  an  ar- 
gument is  immeasurable  ;  and  that  a  gentleman 
wtio  aitempls  to  settle  a  point  in  science,  by  tell- 
ing us  he  w-  thinks"  his  opponent  to  be  wrong, 
occupies  a  space  in  philosophical  contest,  winch 
can  neither  be  conceived  nor  measured. 

But,  by  way  of  securing  regard  to  an  opinion 
in  a  subsequent,  we  are  furnished  with  a  proba- 
bility in  a  previous  note. 

"  The  heat  and  redness,  are  probably  owing 
to  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  circulation;  but 
in  what  particular  manner,  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood."— Page  4,  vol.  1. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  an  increase  of 
circulation,  dependent  on  a  more  frequent  action 
of  the  blood-vessels  cannot  possibly  take  place. 
And  I  hope  with  equal  certainty  it  appears,  that 
if  the  blood  passed  with  greater  rapidity  through 
any  set  of  vessels,  from  a  more  complete  and 
forcible  contraction  of  these  vessels,  the  part 
must  become  less  red,  if  the  redness  arise  from 
the  presence  of  blood.  Hence  we  are  not  aston- 
ished to  find  some  difficulty  experienced,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  increase  of  redness 
could  occur  from  the  biood  going  more  rapidly 
through,  or  from  increased  action  of  the  part. 


CHRONIC     AFFECTIONS     OF     THE     BRAIN    AND 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  EAR. 

Inflammation    of  the    internal    ear  sometimes 
spreads  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  even 
to  the  brain  itself,  occasioning    inflammation    in 
both  these  parts.     This  affection  most  frequent- 
ly arises  from   inflammation    of  the    fauces,  ex- 
tending itself  along  the  eustacian  tube    into    the 
nterual  ear,  which  is  most  liable    to    happen  in 
b;id  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  small  pox, 
or  common  chronic  ulcerated  sore  throat,  but  the 
iflammation  occasionally  commences  in  the  lin- 
ug  of  the  external    ear,  and   finally,  from    that 
quarter,  invades  the  internal  one,  and  ultimate!}' 
reaches  the  brain.     In  such  cases,  the  «kin    and 
mucous  membrane    ol    the    intestinal    canal  are 
o  t  of  order,  and,  by  consequence,  the  infiamma- 
>.on  puts  on  <tn  ill-conditioned  character ;  (be  pe 
trous  portion  of  the  temporal  boue  becomes   ca- 


rious, the  dura  mater  is  at  length  affected,  aud 
finally  the  brain.  If  such  cases  be  misunder- 
stood, or  mismanaged,  this  is  often  the  fatal  re- 
sult; but  when  they  are  clearly  understood  and 
we<l  managed,  they  are  often  arrested  in  their 
progress,  the  patient's  sufferings  shortened,  and 
his  life  saved.  As  this  inflammation  is  generally 
maintained  by  a  disordered  condition  of  the  skin, 
and  internal  mucous  tissue,  the  main  object  is  to 
restore  that  to  a  healthy  condition,  by  a  simple 
diet,  by  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  by  a  fresh  at- 
mosphere, aided  by  small  doses  of  alkalies  and 
an  occasional  mild  aperient,  where  the  bowels. 
are  not  regular.  Sometimes  evacuation*  by  ihe 
lancet  or  leeches  are  necessary,  when  the  in- 
flammation runs  high  but  this  step  is  seldom  re- 
quisite when  the  regime ual  and  mental  manage- 
ment is  judicious. 

APOPLEXY. 

Apoplexy  is  occasionally  the  sequel  of  softening 
of  the  bra. u,  but  it  is  far  more  frequently  Ihe 
product  of  simple  turgescence  of  that  organ,  of- 
ten favored  by  that  tender  condition  of  the  ves- 
sels inside  the  head,  which  is  so  commonly 
found  in  those  who  die  apoplectic,  and  which  is 
the  result  of  an  earthy  deposit  between  the  coats 
of  the  arteries.  A  learned  and  excellent  person 
has  written  a  work  on  apoplexy,  in  which  he 
has  given  the  opinions  of  aimost  all  authors  on 
the  subject,  and  like  them,  he  has  come  direct- 
ly to  the  symptoms  of  the  attack  itself,  as  if  it 
were  not  only  sudden  but  unpreceded  by  any 
warnings.  But  the  truth,  is,  that,  generally, 
the  attack  is  distinctly  announced  for  several 
days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  and  this  is  a  fact 
most  important  to  be  known,  as  the  attack  it- 
self may  commonly  be  warded  off  by  acting  on 
a  right  knowledge  of  the  premonitory  indica- 
tions. The  indications  usually  are, — fulness, 
weight,  tightness,  heaviness,  pain  within  the 
head,  or  giddiness,  weakness  of  sight,  or  some 
other  defect,  noise  in  the  ears,  coldness  or  numb- 
ness in  some  of  the  extremities,  depression  of 
spirits,  a  fearfulness  or  confusion  of  mind,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  nervousness,  and  oppression 
about  the  precordia. 

Dr  Armstrong  considers  the  immediate  attack 
to  occur  under  two  circumstances,  either  under 
depression  or  excitement.  When  the  attack 
arises  from  depression,  the  skin  is  cold  and  the 
pulse  small  and  feeble  ;  but  when  the  attack 
arises  from  excitement,  the  skin  is  hot  and  the 
pulse  expanded  and  strong.  An  intermediate 
variety  also  exists,  in  which  the  temperature  is 
nearly  natural,  and  in  which  the  pulse  is  flag- 
ging and  depressed,  as  if  by  a  load.  Dr  Arm- 
strong thinks  these  distinctions  important  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  When  the  skin  is  uni- 
versally cold,  when  the  pulse  is  thready  and 
the  respiration  weak,  he  thinks  the  use  of  the 
hot  air  bath  to  the  surface,  and  of  some  diffusi- 
b>e  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  should  precede  the 
employment  of  the  l?ncel ;  but  in  the  two  other 
cases,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  the  pulse  ex- 
panded, or  when  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is 
nearly  natural  and  the  pulse  flagging,  bloodlet- 
ting should  at  once  be  boldly  adopted,  to  the  re- 
lief, if  possible,  of  all  the  urgent  symptoms.  Dr 
Armstrong  noticed,  that  most  very  sudden  death* 
depended,  not  on  apoplexy,  but  diseases  of  the 
heart,  for  that  in  apoplexy  patients  generally 
survived  the  attack  for  several  hours,  or  some- 
times even  days,  except  in   those   cases   where 
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the  rupture  look  place  extensively  io.  the  cere- 
bellum, and  then,  he  believed,  that  the  death  was 
almost  always  very  sudden.  But  Dr  A.  dwells 
at  some  length  on  the  necessity  of  preventing- 
the  attack  in  those  cases  where  fulness  of  the 
brain  announces  its  approach  ;  for  this  purpose 
he  recommends  bloodletting,  purgatives,  and  a 
strictly  abstemious  diet,  and  he  ipeaks  particular- 
ly of  the  efficacy  of  the  last,  and  of  the  great 
utility  of  the  abstraction  of  all  diffusible  stimuli. 


GYMNASTIC  EXERCISE. 
Some  time  ago  we  received  a  communication  making1 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  gymnastics.  Our  corres- 
pondent's reasons  for  introducing  this  species  of  exer- 
cise into  the  system  of  physical  education  are  entitled 
to  much  weight  : — The  universal  adoption  of  the  gym- 
nasia, with  the  more  extensive  and  habitual  use  of  baths 
warm  and  cold,  would  make  a  large  deduction  from 
deaths  in  early  life,  and  would  save  many  beautiful 
and  interesting  beings  from  the  ravages  of  consumption. 
Our  school  boys  would  not  bear  the  livid  lip,  and 
show  the  pale  countenance  which  so  often  mark  the 
successful    competitor  for   school   honors.     Our  young 


DR  SEWALE  S  LECTURE. 
This  Lecture  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Celumbian  College,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  March  30,  1!3<>5,  by  ThomAi 
SewAll,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  that  institution  :  and  few  publications  of  the  kind 
have  appeared  to  us  so  well  adapted  to  their  object 
and  occasion.  It  contains  much  of  what  we  all  feel 
interested  in  knowing — the  history  of  medicine  in 
America — as  well  as  a  particular  account  of  the  views 
with  which  the  Medical  School  at  V\  ashingfon  was 
got  up.  We  are  among  those  who  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  greater  evil  threatening  the 
profession  than  the  multiplication  of  medical  schools. 
If  all  the  patronage  which  can  be  given  to  such  insti- 
tutions were  bestowed  on  a  few,  those  few  might  ex- 
tend the  means  of  communicating  medical  knowledge, 
till  the  instruction  offered  the  medical  student  in  them 
would  equal,  and  perhaps  surpass,  that  we  are  now 
compelled  to  seek  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  But 
as  it  is,  the  American  pupil  can  find  at  the  schools  in 
his  native  country,  but  the  paltry  privilege  of  attend- 
ing a  few  dull  lectures  which  were  written  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  ago,  and  at  certainly  not  more  than  three 
or  four  of  them  the  additional  advantage  of  visiting   a 


men  would  not  be  driving  around    town    and   foraging, 

,„,,,,  ,.         .  .  ,  smsrle  hospital. 

the  country  tor  health,  and  too  oiten  vicious  pleasures,!       ' „  „     , 

..,,..  c       In  all  England  there  is  but  one  medical  school 

were   manly  amusements,  the    spirit-stirring   games   of  . 


one 


the  gymnasium,  introduced  and  allowed  to   take    up  a 
rt  of  their   leisure   time.     Our   rich   merchants,  our 


in    Ireland ;    in    Scotland  two  (for   that  at  Aberdeen 

scarcely    deserves   the    name)  ;    and  in  all  France  but 
part  oi   tneir   leisure    lime,     uur   ricn   mercnants,  our  (  ,.  ,     „     TT  .,    ,  _,  ,  , 

f  :  three.     In  the  United  States   there   are  already  seven- 

learned  lawyers  and  pale  students,  would    not  so   fre-    .  ,  ,  ,,    ,  ,  .  ■•'    :■■      ±  , 

J  I  teen,  and  scarcely  a  month  but  we  hear  of  the   estab- 

quently  have   occasion    to   travel    so'uthward    in   vaini,.  .  e  »T       „,  .        . 

^  J  I  lishment  of  a  new  one.       Now  the  consequence  is  evi- 

search  of  the  rosy-lipped  goddess,  Health.       Dyspepsia1,      .       .,     ,  r ,,  «.     ,     ■'     ,  ^    '.  ,     .. 

J     ri       °  j  r  r      ,  dent, — that  no  one  of  them  can   afford   to  furnish  the 

would  soon  be  unknown,  nervousness  really  gro    out    of  I    .     ,      .  .,  .  .  "  ,  .  ,     ,,  , 

'  J  °  \  student  those  means  of  instruction    which   the  nature 

fashion,  and  the  whole  system  of  steaming',   suffocating;!       ,.  -i.  ••■■*•        <•  *,  r 

J  S1  °.  and  immense  responsibilities  of  the  profession   require, 

rapors,  and  stiflins:  inhalations,  would  soon  be  forgotten. :  rp,  ,      ,  ,  ,  ,  .     .     ,,  .  , 

e      '  &  '  b  lhree  schools  would  be  ample  in  this  country — one  in 

The  Romans,  who  were  a  nation  of  warriors  and  con-  !  .,  ., .     ,,        "•jji  j  •     ,.  t 

'  ;  the  southern,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  in  the  eastern 

auerors,  used  no  physic ;  they  employed  the  baths,  the  I       .  ■.*,  .,        r  ,         .,     .        , 

!  states.       we    were  therefore  sorry  to  hear  that  a  plan 


gymnastic  games,  and  the  pure  air  of  Italy,  to  renovate 
the  debauched  and  to  sustain  the  sinking  frame  of  old 
age. 

"  An  unfortunate  youth  was  presented  to  Mr  Clias, 
Professor  of  Gymnastics,  in  Berne,  by  several  of  his  pu- 
pils, who  requested  the  favor  of  his  being  admitted  into 
his  academy.  On  admission  his  strength  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  dunameter.  The  pressure  of  his  hands 
nearly  equal  to  the  effort  of  children  of  seven  or  eight 
years.  His  power  of  drawing,  of  raising  his  body,  of 
jumping  and  leaping  were  scarcely  perceptible.  "With 
very  great  difficulty,  he  would  run  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  steps  in  one  minute  and  two  seconds,  after 
which  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  stand.  A  weight 
of  fifteen  pounds  held  in  his  hand  would  make  him 
stagger,  and  a  child  of  seven  years  could  throw  him 
down  with  the  greatest  ease.  After  he  ha^'  been  five 
months  subjected  to  the  gymnastic  training,  the  press- 
ing force  of  his  hands  was  fifty  pounds  ;  with  his  arms 
he  could  raise  himself  three  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  remain  suspended  three  seconds  ;  he  leaped  three 
feet  in  length,  ran  163  steps  in  a  minute,  carrying  a 
weight  of  thirty-five  pounds  on  his  shoulders.  Filially 
in  1817,  he  climbed  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand 
spectators,  to  the  top  of  an  insulated  cable  of  twenlj 
feet  in  height ;  he  performed  the  same  on  a  slippery 
mast,  leaped  six  feet  in  extent,  and  ran  five  hundred 
paces  in  two  minutes  and  an  half.  He  now  walks  five 
leagues  without  inconvenience  ;  and  after  a  frightful 
leanness,  his  exercises  have  giv  n  him  a  comfortable 
share  of  plumpness;  and  cotuiraied  health  has  followed 
his  valetudinary  slate." 


was  in  agitation  of  attaching  one  to  Columbia  College, 
though  we  cannot  help  complimenting  the  style  in 
which  our  author  has  apologized  for  this  step. 

The  school,  however,  being  established,  and  the 
professor*  having  their  habits  with  regard  to  the  pupils 
to  form,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  them  the  propriety 
of  adopting  a  custom  which  adds  much  to  the  popular- 
ity and  usefulness  of  foreign  institutions,  and  which  is 
totally  disregarded  in  this  country.  It  is  a  chief  ob- 
ject of  European  professors  to  cultivate  'the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  most  intelligent  students  ;  to  intro- 
duce them  to  their  medicr.l  friends  and  scientific  cir- 
cles, and  thus  afford  them,  not  only  a  gratification 
which  a  young  man  never  forgets,  but  a  groat  deal 
more  information  than  can  be  obtained  from  public 
teachings,  and  that  too  of  a  character  which  is  more 
useful  in  private  practice,  and  in  a  manner  which 
stamps  it  indelibly  on  the  mind.  In  this  country,  some 
of  the  professors  make  it  a  practice  to  ask  all  the  stu- 
dents attending  their  course  to  pass  one  evening  with 
Ihem  dining  the  winter,  and  they  are  regularly  treated 
-A-ith  as  much  fruit  and  wine  as  they  have  courage  to 
ake,  and  perhaps  with  the  looking  over  of  some,  anato- 
mical plates ; — very  like  a  small  fashionable  party,  on- 
ly substituting  pidures  of  the  heart  and  liver  for  fine 
portraits  and  amusing  caricatures;  and  this  is  all  there 
is  medical  or  scientific  or  instructive  brought  forward. 
It  is  mortifying  to  be  present  at  cue  of  these  profession- 
al levees,  and  see  how  little  interest  the  host  takes  in 
a'iv  of  his  guests,  and  how  evidently  he  wishes  for  tl 
clock  to  am  ium  she  hour  of  departure.  At 
tea   o'clock  the  students  generally  retu.ru 


homes,  boasting,  perhaps,  that  they   have    passed    au 

evening  with  l'rofessor ,  but  at  the  same  time 

swearing  in  their  hearts  that  they  will  never  again  ex- 
pose themselves  to  such  mortification.  This  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  civility  extended  by  the  professors  t» 
their  pupils.  The  stupid  drone,  whose  highest  ambi- 
tion is  to  obtain  a  licence,  and  the  intelligent  youth, 
who  would  delight  in  the  society  of  those  from  whom 
he  might  gather  the  improvements  of  the  day,  and  with 
whom  he  might  indulge  in  conversation  on  subjects-  of 
science,  are  alike  looked  down  upon,  and  treated  with 
indifference  and  neglect. 

If  the  government  of  Columbia  College  wish  to  make 
their  pupils  take  an  interest  in  them  and  their  institu- 
tion, they  must  first  show  that  they  are  desirous  not 
only  of  receiving  their  fees,  but  of  communicating 
knowledge — not  of  showing  as  few  attentions  to  the 
pupils  as  they  can  in  common  decency,  but  of  cultivat- 
ing their  friendship  :  and  it  should  not  be  a  semblance 
only — they  should  in  reality  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
society  of  those  on  whose  future  reputation,  that  of 
their  college  must  essentially  depend.  At  the  capital 
of  this  great  nation,  where  many  of  the  most  learned 
and  distinguished  men  in  our  country  annually  con- 
vene, peculiar  facilities  seem  to  be  offered  for  young 
men  of  talents  and  zeal  to  become  acquainted,  through 
the  influence  of  their  instructors,  with  those  medical 
and  general  scholars,  whose  society  gives  a  thousand 
advantages  to  a  young  physician  ;  it  enlarges  his  mind  ; 
makes  him  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fession in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  teaches  him  to 
think  for  himself,  to  support  his  own  opinions  by  pro- 
per arguments;  excites  his  ambition  to  acquire  the 
professional  information  which  is  necessary  to  do  him- 
self credit  amid  the  thousand  inquiries  of  the  intelligent 
and  the  curious  ;  and  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  es- 
tablishing himself  at  last  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
his  services  are  most  wanted,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  men  whose  society  will  be  always  valuable,  and 
whose  influence  will  ensure  him  success. 

With  all  these  facilities,  we  cannot  but  hope  our. 
suggestion  will  not  be  disregarded,  and  that  this  new 
institution  will  present  the  first  example  in  America,  of 
a  medical  school  exercising  a  liberal  and  disinterested 
policy  towards  its  pupils. 

The  Introductory  Lecture  of  Dr  Sewall  promises 
well.  It  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  compendious 
history  of  medicine  in  this  country  which  has  yet  been 
published,  and  no  physician  should  be  without  it.  la 
an  appendix,  Dr  S.  gives  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  practitioners  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country,  and  many  other  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  profession,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  useful. 

law — —  -|~"T-tr-rJ"iiwrmiwnn«w»v  Mtinm*e\mi*iTWr*w-vESa&£m 

KEF0HTS. 


EXTIRPATION  OF  TFIE  TESTIS. 

Comrnunicuied  fur  the  Medical  Inieliigencerj 

BY  JOS.  A.  BEALL,  ill.  D.    PRINCE  GEOK.GE  CO.  HD. 

A  strong,  and  otherwise  healthy  negro,  aged 
about  40  years,  having  exposed  himself  to  the 
poison  of  syphilis,  the  right  testis  became  sojrr* 
bous.  The  scrotum  of  the  same  side  suppurat- 
ed, sloughed,  and  left    half  the    indura 


lie  chord 
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extirpation  the  only  step  that  could  save  him. 
Then  considering'  the  advice  given  us  by  some 
nble  surgical  writers,  never  to  operate  when 
we  find  the  chord  enlarged  and  hard  above, 
when  we  should  divide  it,  I  was  at  a  stand.  But 
remembering  that  some,  equally  able  and  suc- 
cessful, had  told  us  that  (his  should  not  always 
deter  us,  1  concluded  to  perforn  the  operation. 
I  therefore  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  way. 
After  the  operation,  I  placed  the  patient  under 
a  mercurial  course  ;  in  a  few  weeks  he  recover- 
ed his  former  health  and  strength,  and  is  now 
laboring  daily  for  a  support.  I  give  this  case  to 
show  that  an  indurated  chord  should  not  pre- 
vent us  from  operating. 


Often  in  his  illness  did  he  express  a  strong  de- 
sire, that  after  death,  his  body  might  be  examin- 
ed for  the  satisfaction,  information,  and  benefit 
of  the  living. — About  four  months  after  he    first 


Insa  yity. — According  to  Dr  Darwin,  the  circum- 
stances which  render  confinement  necessary  are,  the 
lunatic  being  liable  to  injure  others,  or  himself,  or  not 
being-  able  to  take  care  of  bis  own  affairs  ;  and  if  none 
of  these  circumstances  exist,  there  should   be   no  con- 


received   his  injury,  he    was  removed    to    Ncvv-iiineraent;   for  he  remarks,  thoug-h  the  mistaken    idea 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
CASE  OF  DIETETIC  IRREGULARITY. 
On  the  4th  of  Dec.  1815,  Mr  Obadiah    Little- 
field,  then  living  in  the  town  of   Starks,  County 
of  Somerset,  Me.  from  the  falling  of  a    tree   re- 
ceived an  injury  in  the  back;    thongh  not    suffi- 
cient to  paralyze  the  lower  extremities,  and    al- 
so fractured  the  tibia  and  fibula  about  four  inch- 
es from   their   superior    extremity. — From    this 
time,  to  April  following,  he  was  confined  to    his 
bed,  in  consequence   of  the    accident,  when    he 
was  exercised  with  thirst  to  an  unusual  decree, 
drinking  18  quarts  of  cold  water   per   diem,  and 
eating  a  moderate  quantity  of  bread    and    milk; 
he  took  no  other  nourishment,  till    the    first    of 
the  next  September,  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  and  for   twenty-seven    days,  he    received 
no  support  excepting  what  he  drank  of  cold  wa- 
ter; and  during  this  time  not  the  least    of  feces 
tvas  eliminated  per  rectum  ;  but  was  able  to  void 
his  urine  in  small  quantities. — In  October,  when 
his  fever  had    left    him,  he    began    to    call    for) 
crac,kers  softened  in  milk  and    water,  and    for  3 
weeks  he  lived  upon  them  alone  ;    when  he  be- 
gan to  call  for  fresh   meat,  and    soon    would  eat 
at  one  meal  the  astonishing  quantity  of  a    quar- 
ter   of    lamb,    and    at     the     same    time     three 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  as  much  bread,  continual- 
ly   exclaiming    in    a    clamorous    manner,  "yon 
have  given  me  but  a  taste,  and    you  will   siarv<- 
me." — In  (his  manner  he  parsed   the  winter  and 
part  of  the    spring,  till    the    commencement    of 
warm  weather,  when  he  quitted  all  animal  food, 
and  called  for  gruel   made  very  thin,  and    drank 
the  enormous  quantity  of  eight  gallons  a  day. — 
This  course   he    continued    through    the    warm 


Gloucester.  County  of  Cumberland,  Me.  where 
he  lived  till  the  15th  day  of  Dec.  1825,  when 
he  died,  aged  about  sixtj'. 

The  appearances  on  examination,  were  as 
follows.  On  opening  the  thorax,  (he  lungs, 
pleura,  mediastinum,  heart,  pericardium,  &c. 
were  of  as  healthy  appearances,  as  could  have 
been  expected  for  a  man  of  his  age. — The  ab- 
dominal viscera  were  much  diseased;  the  liver 
was  smaller  than  natural,  of  a  very  dark  colour, 
and  hard.  The  gall  bladder  was  enlarged  to 
three  or  four  times  its  natural  size,  containing  a 
fluid  of  a  bright  yellow  color. — The  stomach 
appeared  natural  ;  the  pancras,  but  a  small  part 
of  it  remaining. — The  spleen  not  mora  than 
half  its  natural  size,  black,  hard  and  much  cor- 
rugated.— The  mesentery,  mostly  absorbed. — 
The  omentum  scarcely  visible — the  kidneys 
much  diseased  ;  these  wer<j  the  appearances, 
most  essentially  unnatural,  excepting  that  he  was 
emaciated  to    the    utmost    extreme. — However 


continues  to  exist,  yet  if  no  actions  be  produced  in  con- 
sequence, the  patient  cannot  be  called  insane,  but  only 
delirious  :  and  he  adds,  that  if  every  one  who  possesses 
mistaken  ideas,  or  who  puts  false  estimates  on  things, 
were  liable  to  confinement,  he  does  not  know  who  of 
his  readers  might  not  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  madhouse. 


Dr  Backer's  Pills.— We  have  lately  been  trying 
Backer's  pills  in  dropsy,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. In  one  instance  of  long  standing  they  reduced  the 
swelling  entirely,  bnt  the  boy  when  we  last  saw  him 
seemed  still  ill.  In  the  other  cases  we  have  not  trust- 
ed to  them  alone,  but  have  previously  directed  blood- 
letting or  employed  elaferium.  There  has  appeared 
much  difference  in  the  operation  of  these  pills  ;  in  one 
or  two  instances  they  have  acted  powerfully  on  the 
bowels,  but  in  general  they  have  only  produced  nau- 
sea ;  and  under  this  the  swellings  have  gradually  sub- 
sided, without  any  augmentation  of  urine,  at  least  be- 
yond the  natural  quantity,  and  without  any  percepti- 
ble increase  in  any  other  of  the  excretions  or  secretion*. 
We  have  suspected  much  difference  in  the  preparation 
of  the  drug. — Lond.  Med.  Repository. 

Case  o?   Carotid  Aneurism.- — The   operation   of 


incredible  the  statements  in  the  above  case  may  ty^f  an  artery  for  aneurism  on  the  farther  side   from 

,,  .  c    j        •<]  cc   ■     V  *he  heart,  vvas  suggested  by  Desault,  as  applicable    to 

appear,    thev   may  be    verified    w  th    sufficient  rasps  *»ulrp  n,-  '°mm„„  A.      /■       '    ,,  Avv"^"lxs 

'  \        '.    .  -;  .  iii  j  cases  wneie  the  common  operation  could    not    be    per- 

?;nd  satisfactory  evidence,  and    likewise,    many  formed,     it  has,  according  to  Mr  Wavdrop,  been  tw' 
other  irregularities  might  be  mentioned   equally  performed,  once  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  arid   each  lime  ii'11 
unusual.  -M.F.       I  successfully.       The   account  of  this  case  by  Mr  Y\  ar 

rop  is  highly  interesting  aud  important. 


VARIETIES. 


Petroleum — or  mineral  oil,  is  found  in  various  parts 

J  of  Ohio  and  New-York.     [On  the  eastern  continent  pe- 

InflammAtion  of  the  Peritoneum. — Where  this  troleum  generally  flows  from  the  vicinity  of  beds  of 
disease  has  not  been  connected  with  any  peculiarity  o{  aoal  5  als°  from  limestone  rocks.  It  is  used  in  the 
season,  or  any  epidemical    complaint,  I    have    found  it!  P'aceof  oil  for  lighting  houses,  streets  and  churches.] 

to  be  cured  by  bleeding  and  purging,  like  other  infiam-;  

mations.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  think  it  has!  Aerolites.— Mr  Rose,  of  Berlin,  has  separated 
been  more  relieved  by  repeated  applications  of  leeches,  well-marked  crystals  of  angile,  of  fig.  109  of  Hauy's 
than  by  general  bleeding.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under-  Mineralogy,  from  a  large  specimen  of  'he  Javenas  aero- 
stood  that  general  bleeding  is  of  no  advantage  in  peri-;  Vte'  s?Pearingto  contain  crystals  of  felspar  with  soda, 
tonitis,  for  sometimes  it  produces  the  greatest  benefit.:  *•  e-  ol  alf>He.  He  also  finds  the  olivine  of  the  Pallas 
I  think,  however,  that,  in  most  cases,  more  benefit  will '  meteoric  iron  perfectly  crystallized  ;  and  the  trachytes 
be  derived  from  the  repeated  applications  of  leeches,!  o/'the  Andes  mixed  with  angife  and  albite. 
according  to  circumstances,  than    from    a    repetition  of   — ~ - — 


the  general  bleeding.  The  purgative  medicines  which 
have  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  most  value,  are  calomel 
and  the  neutral  salts. 


Singular  Commerce. — Mr  Brooks,  an   anatomical 
teacher  in  London,  has    in    consequence    of  the 


scarcity  and  high  price  of  subjects  in  London,  formed 
a  regular  contract  with  the  hospital  physicians  of  Paris, 
to  supply  him  with  as  many  bodies  as  he  may  require 
for  his  rooms.  He  is  to  pay  two  guineas  for  each  one 
part  of  the  season,  when  he  began  to  crave  an-  furnished  bim,  a  price  very  advantageous  to  both  par- 
imal  food  again,  in  quantities  as  stated  above  ties,  as  bodies  are  worth,  in  Paris,  five  francs  each,  and 
With  the  addit.on  of  sweetened  water,  of   which    g  L™*on,  fourteen  or   fifteen    pounds   sterling.     The 

h, .        ,        ,  r  .  English  government  feared    that,  under    the    pretext  of 

e    usually    drank     twenty-lour     quarts    in    the   im£ortin|  subjects  for  anatomical  studies,  smuggling 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  February  9  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

February  4.— Caroline  C.  Brinley,  19;  Elizabeth 
Andrews,  59.  5th.— Child  of  Henry  "Johnson,  2  days, 
great  |6:h.—  Child  of  Yvm.  Grubb,  jr,  3  days.  7th.— Naih'l 
E.  Bell,  22  ;  Child  of  Michael  Grace.  8th.— Susanna 
Mayhew,78;  Eliza  Ann  Smith,  17.  9th.— Isabell  Al- 
exander 14  mo  ;   Asa  Payson,  54. 

Disorder  of  Ihe  Head,  1  —  Typhus  Fever,  1 — Palpita- 
tion of  the  Heart,  1— Stillborn,  I— Old  Jlge,  1— Con- 
sumption, 2 — Worms,  1, 


course  of  the  day. 

This  was  his  common  course,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, till  within  about  3  years  of  bis  death,  when 
he  changed  his  dietic  irregularities,  to  meat  and 
potatoes,  without  any  thing  else,  except  sweet 
ened  water,  which  he  continued  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death.  For  some  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  he  would  have  neither  a  light  nor 
fire  in  his  room,  saying  it  was  injurious  to  his 
eyes.  During  his  whole  sickness,  which  was  a 
few  days  more  than  ten  years,  he  was  unable  to 
render  the  least  assistance  in  taking  care  of  him- 
self. 

Hi°  intellectual  faculties  during-  this  time,  ap- 
peared '•fron?  and  regular,  as  when  enjoying  a 
good  state  of  health. 


might  be  carried  on  extensively  ;  but  upon  the  repre- 
sentation and  promise  of  Mr  Brooks,  that  all  cases  with 
subjects  coming  to  his  address,  should  be  opened  at  the 
custom  house,  the  government  consented  to  allow  him 
to  engage  in  his  new  branch  of  commerce  duty  free. 


Hydrophobia. — Mr  Hewitt  relates  five  cases  of  hy- 
drophobia, produced  by  the  bite  of  a  jackal,  one  of 
which  was  saved  by  effecting  salivation,  whilst  the  oth- 
er two  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  for  receiving  med- 
ical advice.  We  cannot  avoid  noticing,  a  slrange^idea 
which  this  writer  seems  to  entertain  that  local  irritat- 
ing applications  to  the  mouth  will  have  an  effect  in 
hastening  salivation,  e.  g. 

'  To  bring  a  flow  of  saliva,  and  discharge  from  the 
salivary  glands,  a  mixture  of  aqua  ammonia:,  ol.  oliv. 
and  aq.  pur.  in  the  usual  proportions  to  form  a  strong 
stimulating  expectorant,  was  ordered  to  be  given  bv 
tea-spoons  full,  which,  it  appears,  was  effected.' 


Medical  Books. 

CONSPECTUS  OF  PHARMACOPOEIAS  OF 
£%.  THE  LONDON,  EDINBURGH  AND  DUBLIN 
COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS,  being  a  Practical 
Compendium  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  by 
Avthonv  Todd  Thomson,  first  American,  from  the 
fifth  London  edition,  improved  by  the  additions  of  the 
U.  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Majendie's  Formulary  and 
other  new  Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 

An  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE' PRACTICE  OF 
MIDWIFERY,  by  Thomas  Desman,  from  the  last 
London  Edition,  with  notes  by  Dr  John  W.Francis  of 
New-York.  ' 

A  new  Edition  of  THOMAS'  PRACTICE,  with  an 
\ppendix  by  Dr  David  Hosack,  of  New- York  ;  aud  a 
large  assortment  of  other  new  and  valuable  Medical 
Books,  constantly  for  sale  by 

HARRISON  GRAY,  JVo.  72,  Washington  SI. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


MR  Lawrence's  lectures  on  the  eye. 

The  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  including-,  under  that  expres 
sion,  not  only  the  globe  itself,  but  the  several 
auxiliary  parts,  called  its  appendages.  The  an- 
atomy and  physiology  of  the  organs  will  be  on- 
ly considered  shortly,  and  ia  reference  to  the 
practical  part  of  the  course. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  or  to  prove  to  you  for- 
mally how  indispensable  it  is  that  you  should  be- 
come acquainted  with  it.  Every  one  feels  that 
sight  is  the  most  valuable  of  our  senses;  that  it 
not  only  is,  in  itself,  the  most  important  inlet  of 
knowledge — the  most  indispensable  medium  of, 
our  communication  with  surrounding  persons 
and  objects,  but  also  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  our  other  senses — to  the  fre^ 
exercise  of  almost  ail  our  other  faculties  and  en- 
dowments; so  that  these  latter  lose  more  than 
half  their  value  when  sight  is  gone.  Hence 
blindness  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
can  befal  human  nature  short  of  death  :  and  ma- 
ny think  that  the  termination  of  existence  would 
be  preferable  to  its  continuance  in  the  solitary, 
dependent,  and  imperfect  state  to  which  human 
life  is  reduced  by  the  privation  of  this  precious 
sense. 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  greatest   misfortune  even 
to  the  rich,  who  can  alleviate  it    by  purchasing 
the  aid  and  services  of  others.  How  much  more 
severely  must  it  be  felt  by  the  poor,  by  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  of  society,?!,  e.  by  49  5Gths 
of  mankind,  who,  being    rendered    incapable    of 
labor,  and  having  their  minds    uncultivated,  find 
their  existence  reduced  to  a  dreary  blank— dark, 
selitary  and   cheerless — burthensorae    to   them- 
selves and    to   those   around    them.     Even    our 
great  poet,  who  might  have  been   supposed    to 
find  every  alleviation  and  resource  that  such  an 
affliction  admits  of,  in  his  highly-gifted  mind,  and 
the  exbaustless  stores  of  knowledge  with  which 
it  was  furnished,  repeatedly  reverts  to  his  blind- 
ness, and  always  in  a  tone  of  anguish    and    des- 
pondency characteristic  of  recent  misfortuue  : — 
"  Thus  with  the  year 
Season?  return  ;  but  net  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  svfeet,  approach  of  eve  or  mom, 
Or  sight  of  vertial  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surround  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out." 

It  often  depends  on  the  surgeon  whether  the 
patient  shall  retain  or  lose,  recover  or  remain 
bereft  of  vision. 

Common  external-inflammation  of  the  eye,  if 
neglected  or  improperly  treated,  by  rendering 
the  transparent  anterior  portion  of  the  organ 
more  or  less  opaque,  proportionally  injures  vis- 
ion; inflammation  of  the  iris,  when  unchecked, 
causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  deposition  of 


lymph  in  the  aperture,  which  prevents  the   pas- [received  into  general  Hospitals?  and  are  not  dis- 


sage  of  light  into  the  eye. 

Affection  of  the  nervous  structure,  if  not  ar- 
rested in  its  beginning,  terminates  inevitably  in 
diminution  or  loss  of  sight;  and  these  distressing 
results  are  too  often  advanced  by  some  plans  of 
treatment,  which  have  been  pretty  generally 
followed,  and  might  plead  the  sanction  of  names 
that  have  enjoyed  public  confidence. 

The  success  of  operations  for  cataract,  or  ar- 
wficial  pupil,  depends  entirely  on  th<-  knowledge, 
discrimination,  and  dexterity  of  the  operator. 
Now,  none  of  these  are  rare  cases.  They  are 
matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and  make  up  the 
bulk  of  ophthalmic  practice. 

The  heavy  responsibility,  which  this  view  of 
;he  subject  unfolds,  will  compel  every  conscien- 
tious man  to  turn  his  most  anxious  attention  to 
the  affections  of  this  delicate  and  important  or- 
gan, and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  which  will  enable  him 
to  act  decisively  and  effectually  on  occasions  of 
such  mompntous  consequence. 

If  there  are  any  to    whom   the    pleasure  con- 
nected with  the  acquisition   of    knowledge — the 
satisfaction  flowing  from  the  consciousness  of  im- 
portant duties  rightly  performed,  and  the   grati- 
tude so  warmly  expressed    for   the    inestimable 
benefits  of  averting  blindness,  or  restoring  sight, 
shouid  not    prove  an  incentive  sufficiently    pow- 
erful to  the  study  of  ophthalmic    medicine   and 
surgery,  their  case  must  be  deemed    desperate  ; 
unless,  indeed,  their  minds,  insensible  to    higher 
feelings  and  nobler  motives,  should  obey  the  im- 
pulse of  self-interest  and  fear  ;  unless  they  should 
be  scared  by  the  frightful  prospect    of  disgrace 
and  ruin,  which  ignorance    and    its    inseparable 
blunders    must   entail.      The    consequences   of 
wrong  treatment  cannot  be    concealed    here,  as 
in  the  obscure  affections  of  internal  organs;  the 
visible    changes    of  structure  are  obvious  to  ex- 
ternal observation,  and  the  unfortunate  individu- 
al whose  sight  is  injured  or  destroyed  by  unskil- 
ful treatment,  serves  as  a    lasting    memorial    of 
the  incapacity  and  rashness  to    which    he    owes 
his  misfortune.     The    study  of  diseases    of  the 
eye  is  therefore  now  justly  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  general  medical  education;    but  it  is 
more  particularly    so   to  country    practitioners, 
who  are  thrown  entirely  on  their  own  resources; 
who  cannot,  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  some  large 
cities,  call    in    the  aid    of  superior   talent   and 
knowledge. 

A  country  surgeon  often  gains  much  reputa- 
tion by  an  operation  on  the  eye,  or  a  case  of  se- 
rious disease  successfully  managed.  On  the  oth- 
er band  how  must  ha  be  mortified  if  obliged  to 
confess  his  ignorance  ;  or,  if  he  does  not  like 
that,  with  what  fear  and  trembling  must  he  un- 
dertake a  case,  when  conscious  that  he  is  i<ruo- 
rant  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Cue  -affection, 
and  that  he  is  constantly  liable  to  commit  some 
great  blunder. 

Admitting  the  imporiance  of  the  subject,  you 
will,  perhaps,  doubt  whether  or  not  it  ought  to 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  surgery.  You  may 
probably  inquire,    Are  not  ophthalmic   patients 


eases  of  the  eye  inclHded  in  general  courses  of 
surgery?  Both  questions  may  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  But  the  eye-cases  in  these  Hos- 
pitals are  few  ;  and  hence  totally  inadequate  to 
the  purposes  of  practical  study  ;  particularly  for 
exemplifying  the  various  operations.  Thus 
these  institutions  have  been  altogether  inefficient 
in  reference  to  this  important  department  of  sur- 
gery. 

As  the  general  b«dy  of  surgeons  was  ignorant 
of  this  branch,  the  public  naturally  resorted  to 
oculists,  who,  seeiDg  eye-cases  in  greater  num- 
bers, became  better  acquainted  with  the  symp- 
toms, diagnosis  and  treatment ;  and  especially 
more  skilful  in  the  operative  department. 

At  the  same  time,  the  subject  being  imper- 
fectly understood,  was  slurred  over  and  neglect- 
ed in  the  general  surgical  courses.  Perhaps  two 
or  three  lectures  have  been  devoted  to  ophthal- 
mic diseases  ar.d  operations;  many  important  af- 
fections must  consequently  have  been  entirely 
unnoticed,  and  the  whole  very  inadequately  ex- 
plained. 

Thus  students,  who  resorted  to  London  for 
the  completion  of  their  professional  studies,  had 
really  no  means  of  learning  this  important  de- 
partment of  the  profession,  which  was  tacitly 
abandoned,  even  by  the  Hospital  surgeons,  and 
turned  over  to  the  oculists,  who,  not  being  con- 
versant with  the  principles  derived  from  anato- 
my, physiology,  and  general  pathology,  attended 
merely  to  the  organ,  and  relied  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  what  is  really  of  very  little  importance- 
local  treatment. 

Hence  ophthalmic  surgery,  being  in  a  manner 
dismembered  from  the  general  science,  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  ebb.  Until  within  a  very 
fe.w  years,  it  was  in  this  country,  at  least,  in  a 
state  of  almost  total  darkness. 

You  ma}?  doubt  whether  the  affections  of  the 
eye  afford  matter  for  a  course  of  Lectures,  and 
ask,  if  this  single  organ  has  a  set  of  lectures  ap- 
propriated to  it,  what    will   be  required  for  the 
whole  body  ?     The  eye,  although  small  in  bulk, 
is  complicated  in  structure.     It  is    made    up    of 
several  distinct  or  dissimilar  tissues,  and  it  exhib- 
its all  the  affections  to  which  each  of  these  is  li- 
able.    Although  its  component  structures  are  for 
the  most  part  analogous  to  what    we  meet  with 
in  other    parts    of  the    body,  and    consequently 
must  be  subject  to  morbid    affections  essentially 
similar  to  those  occurring  elsewhere,  yet  the  of- 
fice and  form  of  the  organ,  the  union  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  the  nature  of  many  of  them,  is 
so  peculiar,  as  to  give  a  strong  character  of  indi- 
viduality  to    its    diseases.     We    do    not,  at  first 
view,  recognize  in  affections  of  the  ej'e  the  same 
diseased  processes  with  which    we    are  familiar 
in  other  parts;    we    seem    to    be  contemplating 
something  peculiar  and  individual,  and  this  more 
especially  in  the  diseases  of  the  peculiar  tissues. 
This  individual  and  distinct   character    of  oph- 
thalmic diseases  both  accounts  for  their   having 
been  detached   and   considered    as    a    separate 
branch  of  surgery,  and,  in  conjunction  with  their 
number,  justifies  us  in  appropriating  to   them  a 
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a  distinct  course  of  Lectures.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  expand  or  spin  out  the  subject  for 
this  purpose ;  my  aim,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
to  bring  it  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible, 
consistently  with  the  main  object  of  adequately 
elucidating  the  nature  and  treatment  of  ophthal- 
mic disease.  I  shall  give  you  about  thirty  lec- 
tures, which  you  will  consider  a  very  moderate 
allowance,  when  1  inform  you  that  professor 
Beer,  of  Vienna,  occupied  in  his  course  of  in- 
struction ten  months,  giving  five  or  six  lectures 
weekly.  His  course,  too,  seems  to  have  been 
principally  on  the  practical  part  of  the  subject, 
for  he  is  styled  professor  of  practical  ophthalmo- 
logy, while  another  celebrated  man,  Prochaska, 
was  professor  of  general  ophthalmology  in  the 
same  school. 

The  course  of  proceeding  necessary  to  be 
adopted  in  learning  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  must 
be  the  same  as  that  for  diseases  in  general.  The 
art  of  healing,  or  medicine,  taken  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  founded  on  the  sciences  of  anat- 
omy, physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics, 
in  other  words,  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy 
structure  and  function  must  be  first  obtained,  and 
then  a  knowledge  of  diseased  structure  and  func- 
tion, and,  lastly,  a  knowledge  of  the  external 
agencies  capable  of  influencing  the  body,  so  as 
to  induce  disease  or  restore  health. 
[To  be  continued.) 


PALSY. 

Dr  Armstrong  considers  palsy  under  three  di- 
visions,— first,  as  arising  from  an  affection  of  the 
brain  ;  secondly,  as  arising  from  an  affection  of 
the  spinal  cord  ;  and  thirdly,  jis  arising  from  an 
affection  of  some  particular  nerve.  When  pal- 
sy arises  from  an  affection  of  the  brain,  that  af- 
fection may  be  various;  sometimes  it  is  soften- 
ing from  chronic  inflammation,  and  then  the  pal- 
sy is  preceded  by  pains,  creeping,  and  numbness 
in  the  part — in  short,  the  palsy  then  comes  on 
gradually  ;  whereas,  when  it  arises  from  simple 
lurgescence  of  the  brain,  it  is  preceded  by  signs 
similar  to  those  which  precede  apoplexy,  and 
the  attack  at  last  comes  not  gradually  but  sud- 
denly. The  affection  of  the  brain  in  either  case 
is  generally  opposite  to  that  side  of  the  body 
which  is  affected,  and  when  one  sid«  is  affected, 
it  is  denominated  hemiplegia.  Dr  Armstrong 
notices  one  modification  of  palsy,  which  he  has 
seen  arise  in  cases  of  great  exhaustion  from  the 
patient  falling  into  syncope,  on  the  recovery 
from  which  the  tongue,  or  one  side,  is  left  pa- 
ralytic. He  adduces  some  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  cautions  students  against  allowing  patients 
to  get  up  again  into  the  erect  position,  when- 
ever they  have  then  complained  of  dimness  of 
sight,  giddiness,  sickness,  or  faintness.  He  ha? 
seen,  he  says,  similar  cases  occur  from  patients 
having  been  retained  too  long  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion after  copious  losses  of  bleod.  This  form  of 
palsy  is  generally  connected  with  an  effusion 
within  the  head,  and  apparently  arises  from  the 
collapse  of  the  heart,  the  venous  blood,  mean- 
while, being  impeded  in  its  return  from  the 
brain.  Paraplegia,  or  an  affection  of  one  half 
of  the  body  transversely,  sometimes  depends  up- 
on an  affection  of  the  brain,  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently the  effect  of  softening  of  some  portion 
ef  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  again  is  the  effect  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  that  part.     Chronic  in- 


flammation of  the  spinal  cord,  or  its  membranes, 
may  exi3t  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  por- 
tion. It  is  denoted  by  pain  in  the  part  affected, 
by  wandering  pains  and  then  numbness,  or  ting- 
ling down  the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  or 
through  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  followed  by 
loss  of  power  in  the  upper  or  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, according  to  the  seat  of  the  chronic 
inflammation.  An  affection  of  the  spinal  column 
itself,  which  Pott  has  well  described,  and  which 
arises  commonly  as  a  secondary  affection  of  some 
disorder  of  the  primae  vise,  geaerally  attacks 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  so  that  in  process  ol 
time  a  curve  outward  is  the  consequence,  with 
weakness  and  at  length  loss  of  power  in  tke  up- 
per or  lower  extremities,  according  as  the  af- 
fection happens  to  be  seated  in  the  upper  or 
lower  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  The  par- 
tial paisy  which  arises  from  an  affection  of  a 
particular  nerve,  is  also  various  as  to  its  origin, 
for  sometimes  the  cause  is  a  tumor  in  the  course 
of  a  nerve,  or  some  similar  pressure,  and  some- 
times it  is  simple  inflammation  of  a  nerve. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  palsy,  it  first 
consists  in  the  prevention;  secondly,  in   the  re- 
moval ;    and  thirdly,  in  the  palliation.       When 
palsy  is  preceded  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  its  membranes,  the  removal  of  that  in- 
flammation,  before  softening  occurs,  will   pre- 
vent the  attack,  and  when  it  is  preceded  by  sim- 
ple turgescence  of  the  brain,  a  similar  plan  will 
be  alike  successful.      When  the  attack  has  onoe 
decidedly   taken  place,  the  recovery  is  always 
doubtful,  where  the  head  is  concerned  ;    but  Dr 
Armstrong  has  seen  several  cases  in  which  pa- 
tients have  recovered   the   use   of  the  affected 
limb  by  perseverance  in  an  abstemious  diet,  oc- 
casional  bloodletting,  local  or  general,  and  mild 
aperient  medicines.     When  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord  precedes  the  seizure,  the  prevention 
depends  upon  the  ordinary  measures  ;  and  when 
the  attack  has  occurred   from   that  cause,  still 
the  treatment  should  be  of  a  subdued  anti-phlo- 
gistic kind.      But  when  the  palsy  depends  upon 
a  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column  it- 
self, then  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  a  fresh 
atmosphere,  a  regulated  diet,  and  an   occasional 
gentle    alterative   and   aperient,    with   perfect 
cleanliness,  are  the  most  efficacious   remedies. 
The  value  of  these  is  indisputable,  whereas  the 
use    of  caustic  issues  is  doubtful-  some  having 
much,  and  others  no  faith  in  them  at  all.       In 
truth,  this  affection  being  generally  a  secondary 
one  of  some  irritation  on  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  primae  viae,  the  cure  depends  more  upon  the 
removal  of  that,  and  upon  taking  off  the  weight 
of  the  trunk  through  rest,  than    upon  any  other 
means.     The   partial  palsy  is  to  be  relieved  by 
the  removal  of  its  cause,  only  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  partial  palsy  does  not  always  depend 
upon  a  mere  local  affection  of  a  nerve,   bnt  is 
oftener  the  effect  of  some  serious  affection  of  the 
brain,  of  which  it  is  a  monitor  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed for  a  moment  in   many  cases.      The  history 
of  every  instance,  therefore,  should  be  minutely 
investigated,  by  a  reference  to  the   physiology 
of  the  parts  concerned,  so  that   the   cause   may, 
if  possible,  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  a  cor- 
respondent   treatment  pursued.       No    folly    is 
greater  than   that  of  supposing  the  same  name 
always  implies   the   same    conditions,  for   the 
symptoms  on  which  that  name  is  founded   may 
be  similar,  yet  the  condition  on  which   that 


symptom  depends  may  have  a  different  seat  and 
character. 

Dr  Armstrong  notices,  that  paralytic  affections 
from  the  brain  are  far  more  common  among 
those  who  take  wine  and  ardent  spirits,  than 
among  those  who  drink  nothing  but  water;  yet 
he  admits  that  many  other  remote  occasions,  and 
especially  mental  excitement?  are  connected 
with  the  origin  of  such  complaints,  which  are 
therefore  more  common  in  large  towns  than  in 
the  country,  where  the  mind  is  less  agitated  in 
the  main. 


DOCTORS      BILLS. 

About  four  years  ago,  1  was  happily  married 
to  a  very  prudent  lady,  and  being  of  the  same 
disposition  as  myself,  we  made  a  very  prudent 
couple.  Some  time  after  our  marriage,  my  wife 
toid  me,  that  Doctors'1  bills  were  very  high,  and 
that,  as  we  could  not  always  expect  to  be  free 
from  disease,  she  thought  it  best  to  purchase 
some  Doctors'  books,  and  thus,  said  she,  with 
a  smile,  "  we  can  rteal  their  trade  at  once." 
This  I  agreed  to,  and  made  it  my  particular  bu- 
siness to  attend  all  auctions  of  books,  in  order  to 
buy  medical  books  at  the  lowest  rate.  In  fine, 
in  Ie9s  than  one  twelve  months,  I  had  bought  a 
couple  of  Dispensatories,  Buchan's  Family  Phy- 
sician, two  or  three  treatises  on  the  art  of  pre- 
serving health,  by  different  authors;  seven  trea- 
tises on  the  diseases  ol  children,  and  divers 
others  of  the  greatest  note.  My  wife  spent  all 
the  t.me  she  could  spare  from  the  economy  of 
her  household,  in  studying  them,  and  as  soon  as 
my  store  was  shut  up  in  the  evening,  1  ediiied 
myself  with  a  few  receipts  from  my  New  Lon- 
don Dispensatory. 

As  soon  as  spring  arrived,  my  dear  wife  in- 
formed me,  that  she  found  it  positively  enjoined 
by  some  of  our  writers,  that  we  must  ail  be 
purged  with  cream  of  tartar  and  brimstone,  ta 
be  taken  every  evening  for  three  weeks,  in  mo- 
lasses;  this  the  whole  family  had  to  comply 
with,  first,  1  myself,  who  being  head  of  the  fami- 
ly I  reckon  first,  my  wife,  my  brother  Dick, 
who  lives  with  me,  my  son  aud  my  daughter, 
my  negro  boy,  and  the  servant  maid.  This 
cure  we  all  went  through  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  my  wife,  who  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
her  mediGine  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Soon  after  this,  the  contagion  of  reading  medi- 
cal books  spread  through  all  my  family,  and 
scarce  a  day  passed,  but  some  of  them  made  use 
of  some  medicine  or  other.  My  poor  brother 
Dick,  after  he  had  permission  to  read  my  books, 
had  acquired  a  dejected  countenance,  the  cause 
of  which  1  could  not  conceive  :  at  last  he  broke 
silence — "  Brother,"  said  he,  (supposing  I  had 
read  more  than  himself,)  "  feel  my  pulse,  I  think 
1  have  too  much  blood  ;  had  I  not  better  get 
bled  ?  you  know  that  if  too  much  blood  gets  into 
the  head  it  produces  apoplexy : — the  symptoms 
of  its  appearance,  says  Duchan,  is  a  remarkable 
redness  in  the  face,  and  you  see  that  is  exactly 
the  case  with  me."  I  could  not  but  laugh  at 
him  ;  he  was  indeed  red  in  the  face,  but  such  a 
redness  as  indicated  the  offspring  of  health.  Ous" 
maid,  from  an  education  at  a  country  school,  had 
learned  to  read :  she  earnestly  requested  hep 
mistress  to  lend  her  a  Doctor  book  to  read  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  This  reasonable  request  was 
granted,  but  poor  creature !  being  not  of  the 
fairest  complexion  in  the  world,  she  in  a   little 
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time  became  quite  low  spirited,  and  finding  my 
wife  and  me  alone  one  evening',  she  came  in, 
and  ventured  to  express  herseif  thus:  '•'•Law! 
mistress,  I  am  consarued  and  afraid  I  shall  get  the 
yellow  jandlers,  as  I  begin  to  look  very  yellow  in 
the  face."1  Decency  prevented  my  laughter  for 
a  while,  but  when  she  had  left  the  room,  I 
could  not  but  enjoy  a  comtortaole  laugh.  My 
negro  boy  is  always  eating  roasted  anions  for  bis 
cold,  but  as  he  caunot  read,  he  has  luckily  es- 
caped every  other  disorder.  One  night  as  we 
were  about  going  to  bed,  rny  wife  desired  me  in 
the  most  serious  manner,  that  if  she  should  ever 
be  taken  with  a  locked  jaw,  that  I  should  rub 
her  jaw  with  musk,  as  she  was  convinced,  from 
comparing  the  arguments  of  a  variety  of  authors, 
that  this  was  the  best  remedy.  I  told  her  there 
was  no  danger  of  such  an  event,  as  I  had  Dr 
CullenPs  word  for  it  that  it  seldom  attacked  fe- 
males— indeed  1  am  convinced,  that  a  lock-jawed 
lady  is  rara  avis  in  terris. 

Thitherto  our  family  medicines  were  used 
with  confidence  and  satisfaction  on  all  sides,  till 
1  considered  one  day  that  our  family  without  a 
Doctor,  had  consumed  more  medicine  in  one 
year,  than  my  father's  family  used  to  do  with 
the  advice  of  a  physician  in  six  years.  But  one 
day,  when  my  wife  told  me  she  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  weigh  our  food  before  we  eat  it,  lest 
we  should  eat  too  much  or  too  little,  and  that 
Sanctorius  advised  it  for  good  reasons,  I  got  such 
a  ci.sgust  to  our  scheme  that  1  resolved  gradual- 
ly to  abandon  it.  I  am  now  conv.nced  of  the 
truth  of  a  saying  of  a  rational  med  cal  writer, 
u  That  one  or  more  of  four  things  must  happen 
to  every  human  body — to  live  temperately,  to 
use  exercise,  to  take  physic,  or  be  sick.1'  And 
1  am  pretty  certain,  that  if  1  and  my  family  per- 
severe in  the  two  former  courses,  we  need  nev- 
er be  in  danger  of  the  two  last. 


membraneous  skin,  divided  into  twenty  four 
small  cells.  The  blood  which  is  sucked  out,  is 
preserved  for  several  months,  without  coagulat- 
ing, and  proves  a^store  of  provision  to  the  ani- 
mal. The  nutritious  parts,  absorbed  after  diges- 
tion by  other  auimals,  need  not  in  this  to  be  disen- 
gaged from  the  heterogenous  substances  ;  nor  in- 
deed is  there  an  anus  discoverable  in  the  leech  ; 
mere  transpiration  seems  to  be  all  that  it  per- 
forms, the  matter  fixmg  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  afterwards  coming  off  in  small  threads. 
Of  this  an  experiment  may  be  tried,  by  putting 
a  leech  into  oil,  where  it  survives  several  days  ; 
upon  being  taken  out  and  put  into  water,  there 
appears  to  loosen  from  its  body  a  kind  of  slough, 
shaped  like  the  .creature's  body.  The  organ  of 
respiration,  though  unascertained,  seems  to  be 
situated  in  the    mouth  ;    for  if,   like  an  insect,  it 


drew  breath  through  vent 


holes,  it   would   not 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
REMARKS    ON    LEECHES. 

BY.  W.  DDGGAN,  M.  D. 

Having  devoted  much  attention   to  this   sub- 
ject, by  which   1  was  enabled   to  collect  some 
ideas,  I  have  been  induced  to  offer  them,  confi- 
dently trusting  they  will  not  be  unacceptable,  or 
perhaps  uninstructive  ;  especially  as  the  medici- 
nal virtues  of  the  leech  are  daily  becoming  more 
generally  known,  and  their  use  more  extensive- 
ly diffused.      There  are  several  species,  distin- 
guished by  their  color;    but  that  used  for  medi- 
cal purposes  is   the    hirudo    medicinale,  which 
grows  to   the  length    of  two    or    three    inches. 
The  body  is  of  a  blackish  brown  color,  marked 
on  the  back  with  six  yellow   spots,  and    edged 
with  a  yellow  line  on   each   side  ;    but    what    is 
remarkable,  both  the  spots  and  lines  almost  dis- 
appear in  some  seasons  of  the  year.     The   head 
is  smaller  than  the  tail,  which  fixes  itself  to  any 
surface,  even  the  most  polished,  very  firmly.    It 
is  viviparous,  and  produces  but  one  young  at  a 
time,  which  is  in  July.      It  is  an  inhabitaut  of 
clear  running  waters.     The  leech's  head  is  arm- 
ed with  a  sharp  instrument,  which  makes  three 
wounds  at  once.      They  are  three  sharp  tuber- 
cles, strong  enough  to  pierce  the  skin  of  an  ox. 
The  mouth  is  as  it  were  the  body  of  a   pump, 
and  the  tongue  or  fleshy  nipple  the  sucker  :   by 
the  working  of  this   piece    of  mechanism,    the 
blood  is  made  to  rise  up  to  the  conduit,  which 
conveys  it  to  the  animal's  stomach ;   this  is  a 


subsist  in  oil. 

The  use  of  the  leech  in  medicine  requires  no 
description  :  it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  in  all 
cases  of  topical  inflammation  where  there  is  ful- 
ness or  pain,  they  are  of  the  greatest  utility, 
generally  affording  immediate  relief,  the  wound 
produced  by  them  rareljr  producing  evil  conse- 
quences. One  precaution  is  necessary  ;  when 
the  leech  is  fixed  it  should  be  watched,  lest  it 
should  find  its  way  into  the  anus  when  used  for 
haemorrhoids,  or  penetrate  into  the  oesophagus 
if  employed  near  the  mouth.  In  such  cases  we 
are  informed,  that  swallowing  a  portion  of  com- 
mon salt  will  not  only  cause  them  to  disengage 
their  hold,  but  destroy  them.  If  it  is  intended 
that  the  leech  should  draw  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood,  the  end  of  the  tail  may  be  severed  ;  it 
then  sucks  continually,  to  replenish  the  loss  it 
sustains.  They  are  a  kind  of  barometer,  inas- 
much as  they  are  observed  to  be  very  restless 
before  a  change  of  weather,  and  to  fix  them- 
selves above  the  water  on  the  approach  of  a 
fine  day. 

As  these  little  animals  are  depended  on  for 
the  removal  of  very  dangerous  diseases,  and  as 
they  often  seem  capriciously  determined  to  re- 
sist the  endeavors  made  to  cause  them  to  ad- 
here, the  following  directions  may  be  of  service. 
The  skin,  previous  to  their  application,  should 
be  very  carefully  cleansed  from  any  foulness, 
and  moistened  with  a  little  milk,  or  milk  and 
sugar,  or  a  little  blood  may  be  drawn  by  a  slight 
puncture.  The  method  of  applying  them  is 
by  confining  them  to  the  skin  by  a  small  wine- 
glass, or  the  bottom  of  a  pill-box,  or  what  is  still 
better,  and  which  keeps  them  within  a  narrow 
compass,  by  the  neck  of  a  common  vial. 

Leeches  should  be  kept  in  transparent  ves- 
sels, filled  with  spring  water,  which  should  be 
changed  frequently.  A  clear,  warm  day  should 
be  selected  to  catch  them,  as  they  will  be  dis- 
covered on  the  edges  of  the  rrater.  In  cloudy 
or  stormy  weather,  they  recede  from  the  shore 
into  deep  water. 


SOAP  IN  BURNS. 

During  many  years  of  observation,  and  many  subse- 
quent ones  of  practice,  we  have  uniformly  remarked 
that,  no  application  is  more  generally  successful,  than 
soap  in  burns.  So  frequent,  so  painful,  and  so  dan- 
gerous, are  extensive  abrasions  of  the  surface  by  the 
contact  of  substances  calculated  to  destroy  its  vitality, 
that  it  is  to  every  physician,  an  important  object  to  ( 


become  possessed  of  some  remedy  which  will  alleviate 
the  suffering  and  avert  the  danger  of  such  cases. 

We  can  confidently  assert  that  the  remedy  we  pro- 
pose is  admirably  calculated  to  effect  these  objects, 
and  restore  the  parts  to  healthy  action.  This  desira- 
ble result  -will  be  certain,  not  only  in  cases  of  burns  by 
hot  iron  and  hot  water,  but,  with  whatever  substance 
the  disease  may  have  been  induced,  the  cure  will  be 
speedy  and  undoubted. 

Several  recent  examples,  which  have  occurred  in 
our  practice,  will  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy. 
One  of  the  worst  was  a  young  girl,  who  had  her  whole 
back  scalded  by  boiling  water,  and  when  the  ointment 
was  first  applied,  there  were  large  spots  of  proud  flesh 
rising  in  different  places  to  the  height  of  half  an  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  wound.  It  soon  disappeared, 
and  the  healing  process  was  rapid. — Another  severe 
case  was  a  woman  about  forty.  Her  constitution  was 
bad,  and  perhaps  the  same  might  be  said  of  her  habits. 
Several  days  before  she  applied  to  us,  she  had  fallen 
in  the  fire  and  burnt  her  head.  The  wound  had  been, 
since  dressed  with  some  kind  of  foetid  ointment,  which 
had  been  of  little  use,  for  the  burn  extended  from  just 
below  the  superciliary  ridges  quite  to  the  back  part  of 
the  head  ;  it  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  scalp  which 
covers  the  frontal  bone,  and  nearly  all  that  which  i3 
oyer  both  parietals  ;  every  part  of  it  was  very  foul  and 
offensive,  and  the  healing  process  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. The  patient  was  exceedingly  weak,  and  the 
internal  use  of  sulphuric  acid  was  the  only  assistance 
required  by  the  local  applications  to  effect  her  speedy 
recovery  from  a  state  of  great  loathsomeness,  excruciat- 
ing pain,  and  no  inconsiderable  danger. — A  third  case 
which  may  be  noticed,  was  an  honest  old  man  of  color, 
who  had  been  a  faithful  servant  in  several  families  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  He  accidentally  broke  a  phial  of 
sulphuric  acid  which  he  was  carrying  in  the  pocket  of 
his  pantaloons.  The  wound  was  rather  deep  than  ex= 
tensive,  but  soon  healed. 

The  soap  or  ointment  which  has  been  used  in  all 
these  cases,  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  lime 
water,  to  which  a  little  axunge  was  added  to  give  it 
consistence.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  applica» 
tions  to  burns,  but  ought,  we  think,  to  be  preferred  to 
aay  of  the  others.  It  has  been  found  so  useful  at  the 
iron  works  at  Carron  in  Stirlingshire,  that  in  all  Scot- 
land it  has  obtained  tht  name  of  Carron  oil.  There 
was  a  boy  came  to  us  not  long  since,  who  had  burnt 
his  foot  very  badly  by  placing  it  accidentally  into  a 
tub  of  hot  soap — and  we  were  some  time  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  it  could  be  cured  by  cold  soap.  In  the 
few  first  dressings,  the  lime  water  was  therefore  omit- 
ted, and  after  that,  it  began  to  heal  as  usual,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  improve  much  till  this  was  added.  Daily 
ablution  in  castile  soap  suds  was  enjoined  in  every  case 


THE   INFLUENZA. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  recollect  that  there  has 
ever  prevailed  m  this  city,  an  epidemic  so  general  and 
so  severe,  as  that  which  now  interrupts  every  family 
circle,  and  casts  a  gloom  over  every  countenance. 
When  it  commenced,  about  three  weeks  ago,  it  was 
comparatively  mild  ;  it  has  since  assumed  a  more  ma- 
lignant character,  and  led  to  lung  fevers  aad  pleuri- 
sies, and  just  at  present  seems  to  terminate  frequently 
in  distressing  affections  of  the  throat.  About  30,000 
of  our  inhabitants  are  probably  suffering  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  it  is  not  only  difficult,  but  absolutely  impos- 
sible, to  find  enough  well  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
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sick.  It  is  truly  melancholy,  in  passing  our  streets,  to 
see  almost  every  one  muffled  up,  as  if  fearful  of  inhal- 
ing the  poison,  and  to  hear,  within  doors  and  without, 
such  constant  coughing; 

A  more  active  treatment  i3  required  now  than  when 
■we  last  spoke  of  the  disease  ;  when  taken  in  season,  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  the  same  quaatity  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  mixed,  and  swallowed  at  a  draught,  affords 
the  most  immediate  relief.  An  opiate  should  be  given 
at  night,  and  a  tendency  to  the  surface  kept  up. — 
"When  these  means  prove  unavailing  in  arresting  the 
malady,  and  it  terminates  in  any  settled  local  in- 
flammation, this  must  be  treated  on  general  prin- 
ciples. 
■ 


VARIETIES. 


ftWU9i»ange*B 


REPORTS. 


REMOVAL  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

A  female  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  silk, 
43  yearsof  age, began,  in  1819,  to  perceive  a  tu- 
mor on  the  posterior  and  middle  portion  of  her 
shoulder-blade  :  it  was  immoveable,  painful  to 
the  touch,  and  appeared  fixed  to  the  bone.  In 
1824,  this  tumor  had  acquired  the  size  of  a 
child's  head,  was  hard,  wrinkled,  and  bad  occu- 
pied all  the  bone,  excepting  its  inferior  border 
and  the  supra  spinal  fossa,  and  had  extended  it- 
self into  the  highest  part  of  the  axilla,  with  an 
elongated  and  voluminous  pedicle.  It  was  move- 
able in  all  directions,  and  carried  the  arm  with 
it  in  all  the  motions  given  to  it.  The  portion 
of  this  swelling  which  was  situated  in  the  axilla, 
obliged  the  patient  constantly  to  keep  her  arm 
elevated,  and  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk  of 
the  body.  Violent  pains,  darling  from  the  shoul- 
der along  the  arm,  were  felt  in  the  breast.  At 
length,  from  indigestion  and  want  of  sleep  the 
patient  had  become  emaciated,  and  was  evident- 
ly sinking. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  M.  Jaoson  attempted 
ihe  removal  of  the  tumor.  He  included  it  with- 
in two  semi-elliptical  incisions ;  dissected  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  preserve  as  much 
skin  as  possible,  and  detached  the  tumor  in  ev- 
ery direction ;  then  raising  it,  and  the  tu.ro.oF 
breaking  in  the  centre  thronghout  its  whole 
thickness,  he  removed  the  greatest  part ;  cutting 
the  attachment  of  the  trapezia,  of  the  supra 
and  infra  spmatus  muscle"*,  he  discovered  that  all 
the  portion  of  the  scapula  situated  above  its  spine 
•was  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  and,  separating  by 
the  saw  the  diseased  part  of  the  boue,  he  thus 
preserved  the  articulation  of  the  arm.  Finally, 
laving  bare  that  portion  of  the  tumor  situated  in 
the  axilla  by  an  oblique  incision  from  below  up- 
wards, he  dissected  it,  and  drew  it  upwards  care- 
fully: the  cellular  tissue  which  fixed  it  to  the 
arm  gave  way,  and  he  succeeded  in  removing  it 
eBti^ely.  All  the  vessels  were  then  tied  ;  the 
axilla  properly  supported  by  a  plug;  and  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  which  was  six  inches  across, 
and  nine  in  length,  were  brought  together  with 
Sticking-plaster. 

For  a  few  days  the  success  of  the  operation 
was  doubtful,  from  causes  affecting  the  general 
health  ;  but  these  were  calmed,  and  the  patient 
quitted  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
nearly  cured. — On  the  15th  of  March,  it  was  en- 
tirely healed,  and  the  motions  of  the  limb  were 
becoming  daily  more  free. — Archives 'Gen. 


Extraction  of  Opium  from  the  Indigenous  Pop- 
py.— {By  M.  Laine.) — In  October,  1821,  the  author 
had  a  considerable  space  sown  with  poppies  of  the  kind 
called  blind  poppies,  disposed  in  rows  two  feet  asun- 
der. Although  these  poppies  made  a  very  indifferent 
appearance  in  the  spring,  they  greatly  improved  after- 
wards, and  every  one  produced  from  eight  to  twenty 
capsules.  In  April  the  ground  was  dug  and  raked, 
and  in  May  the  plants  were  earthed  up.  Moit  of  them 
grew  to  the  height  of  four  feet  and  a  half. — The  me- 
thod followed  by  the  author  to  gather  the  produce,  con- 
sisted in  making  incisions  in  every  head  or  capsule, 
with  an  instrument  formed  of  two  blades  or  edges,  fit- 
ted into  a  little  wooden  handle,  so  as  not  to  project  be- 
yond it  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  a  line,  the  inci- 
sions being,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  spiral  direction. 
Children  followed  the  person  who  cut  the  poppy-heads, 
and  gathered  the  milky  juice  which  escaped,  with  a 
small  brush  or  pencil,  the  size  of  the  little  finger. — 
When  the  pencil  was  full  of  juice,  they  pressed  it  with 
a  finger  against  the  inside  of  a  little  tin  vessel,  in  the 
same  way  that  painters  press  the  oil  out  of  their  brush- 
es in  order  to  clean  them*  At  the  end  of  every  half 
day's  work,  all  that  was  collected  was  put  together 
into  a  rlat  vessel,  where  it  was  left  to  evaporate  to 
dryness.* — Bib.    UtHverieU 


suppuration  zhouldbe  prevented,  and  that  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils  should  gradually  subside  by  resolution. 
I  have  found  however,  by  experience,  that  suppuration 
is  by  such  means  very  often  not  prevented,  but  only 
that  inflammation  proceeds  more  slowly  to  this  issue. 
Hence  the  patient  suffers  for  a  considerably  longer 
time  ;  and  the  suffering  in  this  disease  is  often  very 
great.  If,  therefore,  one  or  two  applications  of  leeches 
do  not  lessen  materially  the  inflammation  of  the  tonsils 
and  velum  pendulum  palati,  I  should  recommend  the 
progress  of  inflammation  to  be  encouraged  by  the  inha- 
ling of  warm  vapor  into  the  mouth,  and  the  application 
of  poultices  to  the  external  fauces.  In  this  way  the 
disease  will  go  through  its  progress  more  quickly,  and 
the  patient  will  suffer  much  less. 


Remarkable  Tumor. — Frederic  Spath,  aged  31 
years,  served  in  1813,  in  the  Cuirassiers  of  Silesis..  At 
the  battle  of  Hanau,  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  by 
a  gun-shot.  The  ball  was  not  extracted  entire  ;  maay 
pieces  of  it  were  drawn  out  afterwards,  and  then  the 
wound  perfectly  cicatrized.  But  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  a  tumor  formed  in  the  thigh,  above  the  knee, 
which  could  not  be  dispersed.  In  1822,  the  patient  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Dr  Benedict,  at  the  hospital  of 
Breslau.  There  was  the  less  certainty  of  the  nature  of 
the  tumor,  as  the  patient  sometimes  felt  in  it  a  hard, 
moveable  substance.  The  operation  showed  that  it 
was  an  encysted  tumor.  There  came  out  of  it  a  thick 
liquor,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pus  of  a  greyish  color. 
In  passing  his  finger  into  the  wound,  the  operator  drew 
from  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  many  pieces  i  1 — Infantile,  1 
of  small  Prussian  money.      These   coins  were  more   or!  2—-  Gout,  2 — Worms,    1 — Dropsy     in  the   Head,   2 


Medical  University  of  Maryland. — The  legis- 
lature have  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  Medical 
University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  alterations  in  the  charter  are  necessary,, 
and  whether  the  agents  are  willing  to  assent  to  such  at 
the  committee  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  more  effec-* 
tual  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  institution.  The 
decision  will  no  doubt  determine  the  opinion  of  many 
members  of  the  legislature,  as  to  granting  the  applica- 
tion for  a  new  medical  college. 

o 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  February  18;  from  the  Health-Office  Return*. 
February  10.-^Henry  F.  Sears,  9  mo  ;  Deacon  Josi- 
ah  Salisbury,  45.  Uth. — Hon.  Elihu  Lyman,  43; 
Daniel  Woods,  23.  12th.— Frances  R.  Whittemore,  t 
mo;  Col.  John  Everett,  25  ;  LuCy  Lewis  Henshaw,  & 
days.  13th. — Mary  Carter,  38;  Maria  A.  Ferriter,  13 
mo  ;  John  Alexander  Boston,  75  ;  Rebecca  Edwardiy 
61.  14th.— Catharine  Carrol,  2  ;  Charles  Wright  Sha- 
ron, 4.  15th.— Ruhamah  Vose,  57.  16th. — John  Bat- 
tis  ;  Nancy  Hooten,  28  ',  Elias  Brown,  jr,  5  mo  ;  Cath- 
arine Sawyer,  70  ;  Eliza  Gould,  53  ;  Julian  Sanders, 
14 ;  Phebe  Hennedy,  24.  17th.— William  S.  Nott  i 
William  Fairservice,  22.  18th. — John  A.  Lucas,  $ 
1-3  ;  Eliza  Pollard,  32  ;  Aaron  Peirce,  about  42. 

Teething,  1 — Influenza,  4 — Consumption,  2 — Croupy 
Childbed,  1 — Lung  Fever,  2 — Old^gei 


less  bent  :  the  silver  preserved  all  its  brightness  ',  the 
copper  was  in  part  corroded,  and  this  had  given  the 
interior  of  the  tumor  a  greenish  color.  Many  pieces 
of  lead  were  also  extracted.  The  patient  then  said, 
that  at  the  time  he  was  wounded,  he  had  these  pieces 
of  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  had  thought,  that  when 
the  ball  pierced  hii  pocket,  they  had  fallen  to  the 
ground. — The  ball,  then,  had  thrust  all  these  coin3 
in  amass  into  the  thigh. — The  operation  terminated  hap- 
pily, and  without  any  other  remarkable  circumstance. 


Spasms,  1 — Enlargement  of  the  Heart,  1  —  Typhus   Fes- 
ter, 2 — Intemperance,  2.     City  Poor,  2. 
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DrsEASES  oftreNecx.-1— The  most  common  disease 
In  the  neck  is  the  swelling  of  one  or  more  lymphatic;  a  Ballad— The  Norfolk  Turnippe  ;  An  AuncientTale 
glands.  This  is  most  apt  to  take  place  In  young  per- 1  My  Grandfaiher's  Legacy;  The  Law-Suit- Colonel 
sons  who  have  fair  complexions  and  delicate  constitu<-|  O'Kelly's  Parrot,  and  Johrt  West's  Daw— A  Scene  at 
tions.  It  is  always  a  very  tedious  disease,  and  is  sel-  Constantinople— On  the  Working  of  Animal  Horn  in 
dom  much  benefited  by  medicine.  The  remedies  which  General— The  Farewell— Beauty-'l  raining,  or  Hints  to 
I  have  found  of  most  use,  oays    Dr    Baillie,  have   been  |  the  Ladies— Visit  to  the  Royal  Chapel— Euonomy  ;  or, 


sarsaparilla  combined  with  soda,  Peruvian  bark  combi. 
ned  with  soda,  and  some  form  of  steel.  Thec«  medi- 
cines will,  however,  often  have  but  a  very  imperfect  in- 
fluence upon  the  complaint.  Sea  air  and  tepid  sea-wa- 
ter bathing  are  often  beneficial  ;  but  I  think  that  the 
air  and  waters  of  Malvern  are  more  useful  than  any 
remedy.  I  have  known  a  good  many  cases  which  had 
been  but  ljttle  improved  by  the  common  remedies,  and 
by  a  residence  upon  the  sea-coast,  with  all  its  advant- 
ages, which  have  afterwards  got  quite  well  by  the  pa- 
tients residing  three  or  four  months  at  Malvern. 


The  Quinsy. — I  have  but  one  observation  to  make 
with  regard  to  this  disease,  which  is  of  some  little  im- 
portance. It  Is  usual  to  endiavour,  throughout  the 
course  of  it,  to  prevent  suppuration  fr»m  taking  place, 
by  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  under  the  angles 
of  the  lower  jaw.     It  is   certainly  very    desirable    that 

*  The  milky  juices  of  vegetables  owe,  in  general, 
their  milky  appearance  to  a  Certain  quantity  of  resin  or 
of  fatty  substance  which  they  hold  in  suspension. 
They  likewise  frequently  contain  different  substance! 
soluble  in  water,  particularly  natvcilageo 
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MR  LAWRENCE  S  LECTURES  ON  THE  EYE. 

{Continued  from  page   162.) 
The  more  thoroughly  any  organ  has  been  in- 
vestigated, anatomically,  physiologically,  and  pa- 
tholog.cally,  the  better  shall  we  be  prepared  to 
treat  its  diseases.     In  this  respect  the  eye  is  ad 
vantageously  circumstanced;  its  anatomy  is  well 
known;  its  physiology  clearly  made  out.     A  con 
siderable  portion  of  the   organ    is    external,  and 
the  transparency  of  the  front    enables    us  to  see 
much  of  its  interior.     We  can  observe  the  phe 
nornena  of  disease,  and  the  effect  of  remedies  on 
its  internal  structure:  we  ean  see  these  process 
es    actually  going  on    in  such  parts    as  are  eise 
where  hidden  from  our  view.     The  observations 
thus  made  on  the  eye  are  applicable  lo  the  illus- 
tration  of  disease  and  treatment  in  other  organs. 
Hence  if  the    general    principles  of  medical  sci- 
ence throw  light  on    ophthalmic    affections,  the 
history  and    progress  of  the  latter,  reciprocally 
afford  valuable  data  for  genera!  pathology. 

But  can  the  d.seases  of  any  organ  be  well  stu- 
died alone?  Can  they  advantageously  be  made 
the  subject  of  detached  and  separate  investiga- 
tion and  treatment  ?  Each  organ  of  the  body 
has  its  own  structure,  and  its  own  effect.  But  it 
is  organically  connected  to  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  it  does  not  perform  its  office  independently 
of  the  rest  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  several  parts, 
whose  assemblage  composes  an  animal,  concur, 
each  in  its  own  way,  in  one  general  effect — the 
life  of  the  individual.  Hence  they  are  united 
by  numerous  connexions,  and  exercise  over  each 
ether,  almost  universally,  more  or  less  powerful 
influence. 

There  is  a  common  source  of  nutrition,  a  com- 
mon centre  of  circulation,  and  of  nervous  energy 
for  the  whole  body.  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  mutual  influences,  from  contiguity  of 
position,  connexion  ol  structure,  similarity  of  or- 
ganization, and  relation  of  diff  rent  functions  ; 
besides  the  obscure  mutual  operations,  called 
sympathies,  so  well  known  in  their  effect,  but 
not  yet  clearly  made  out  in  cause  and  mode  of 
influence.  Hence  the  individual  organs  are  not 
independent.  The  causes  of  their  natural  func- 
tions, and  of  those  deviations  which  constitute 
disease,  are  not  to  be  found  within  themselves, 
but  mostly  in  the  state  of  the  constitution,  or  in 
that  of  some  leading  system  of  organs. 

Hence,  in  order  to  understand  any  part  of  the 
body,  you  must  know  the  whole;  and  this  holds 
equally  good  in  disease  as  in    health.     Suppose 
a  person  complains  of  dimness    or    weakness  of 
■sight,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  treat    the  rase  lo 
cally,  for  probably  there  may  be    no    visible  ai 
teralion  in  the  organ,  indeed  no  local  indication 
We  must  look  to  the  slate  of  the    circulation    in 
the  head,  lo  the  condition  of  the    digestive    or 
g-anr;  we  must  inquire  into  the  patient's    habits, 
into  his  diet,  into  his  general  mode    of  living,  as 
well  as  into  the  causes  wh;ch  mav  be   acting  on 
tDp  eye.     Until  this  analysis  has  been  made, yon 
cannot  kri'>w  the  causes  of  disease,  nor    can  yoi 


arrive  at  clear  grounds  of  treatment.     You  ulu-j  most  exertions,  and  most  anxious  toil  after  infoi 


mutely  find  that  the  eye  must  be    cured,  not  hv 
any  direct  measures,  but  by  those  of  general  in 
tluence — by  loss  of  blood,  purging-,  change  of  diet. 
In  such  a  system  then,  of  intricate    connexion 
and  mutual  influence,  each  part  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  the  clearest  notions 
of  the    general    economy.     Even    the    practical 
treatment  is  most  judiciously  conducted  by  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  disease  general- 
ly;    who    do    not  confine  their  attention    to  the 
part.     This  confinement   is  prejudicial,  by    pro- 
ducing and  confirming  habits  of  partial  and   nar- 
row views,  by  leading  to  neglect  ol  mutual  rela- 
.  oris  and  influences,  by  encouraging  local  treat- 
ment.    Exclusive  attention  to  a  small   corner  ol 
the  animal    structure,  causes    a    confinement    oi 
mental  vision,  analogous  to  the    nearsightedness 
vvhich  mechanics  contract  by    constantly  poring 
over  the  minute  objects  of  Iheir    attention.     Ai! 
the  habits  of  the  oculist  lead  to  a  separation  and 
insulation  of  the  organ.     The  part    is   detached 
from  the  system,  treated  by  washes,  drops,  oint- 
ments;   and    this    absurd   trifling  supersedes  the 
art  and  science  of  ophthalmic  surgery. 

We  want,  instead  of  this,  general  and  compre- 
hensive views,  the  aid  of  analogy  and  contrast; 
the  whole  field  of  medicine  and  surgery  must 
be  laid  under  contribution,  for  the  principles 
which  are  to  guide  us  in  learning  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  ophthalmic  disease.  Professed  oc- 
ulists have  done  nothing  for  the  science,  either 
here  or  abroad.  We  have  had  many  in  England  : 
they  have  been  active  enough  too  ;  but  their 
writings  have  been  of  little  or  no  value.  The 
only  real  and  valuable  improvements  have  pro- 
ceeded from  men  of  extensive  anatomical  knowl- 
edge, and  of  great  general  insight  into  disease. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  whether  a  minute 
knowledge  of  anatomy  is  necessary  to  physicians 
or  surgeons?  and  pains  have  been  taken  to  show 
that  it  is  not.  The  persons  who  have  given 
themselves  this  trouble,  seem  to  have  been  afraid 
that  physicians  and  surgeons  would  study  anato- 
my too  deeply  ;  would  overburlhen  themselves 
with  it,  and  fill  their  heads  so  full  as  not  to  leave 
room  for  other  matters.  My  acquaintance  wilh 
the  profession  has  not  inspired  me  with7  the 
smallest  apprehension  of  the  kind. 

We  may  leave  this  point,  so  far  as  physicians 
are  concerned,  to  be  settled  among  themselves, 
observing  only,  that  if  they  should  decide  the 
question  against  the  necessity  of  anatomical 
knowledge,  they  had  better  not  publish  their  de- 
cision. If  a  man  who  undertakes  to  cure  the  de- 
fects and  disorders  of  a  machine,  says  ihat  his 
remedies  are  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  require  any 
acquaintance  with  the  construction  of  that  ma 
chine,  we  should  not  have  much  confidence  in 
his  proceedings.   • 

We  come  to  surgerv;  but  I  will  not  degrade 
myself,  and  insult  you,  by  coolly  calculating  with 
how  small  a  stock  of  scientific  knowledge  it  might 
be  possible  lo  carry  OlI  the  trade  of  surgery.  The 
health,  the  limbs,  the  lives  of  our  fellow  crea 
tures  are  entrusted  to  our  care, with  a  confidence 
in  our  knowledge,  skill,  and  humanity  ;    our  w 


mation,  will  not  do  more  than  enable  us  to  justi- 
fy such  confidence.  What  kind  of  feelings — 
what  conscience  can  the  man  possess,  who  can 
plunge  an  instrument  into  the  human  body  with- 
out knowing  what  he  may  divide  or  injure  ? — 
who  can  operate  without  that  full  anatomical 
knowledge  that  Will  enable  him  to  meet  every 
emergency?  How  could  he  bear  his  own  re- 
flections, if  he  should  see  a  patient,  seriously 
and  permanently  injured,  in  consequence  of  his 
ignorance  and  rashness  ?  and  all  this  vexation, 
shame  and  remorse  to  be  encountered,  to  save  a 
little  trouble  in  the  study  of  his  profession!  At 
ail  events  minute  anatomical  knowledge  is  nec- 
essary to  an  acquaintance  with  diseases  of  the 
eye,  especially  in  the  important  subject  of  diag- 
nosis, and  in  operations. 

You  may  be  rather  surprised    at    finding  that 
the  separation    of  the    ophthalmic    department 
from  the  rest  of  surgery  is  very  ancient,  and  is, 
perhaps,  coeval  with    the  origin  of  medicine  it- 
self.    Among  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  we   trace 
most  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  it    was    preserved 
as  a  distinct  branch    of  practice;    among    them 
each  class  of  diseases  had  its  physician,  and    we 
fine1  from  Herodotus,  that  Cyrus  sent  to  Amasis, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  for  a  celebrated  oculist.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  their   oculists,  as  is 
evident,  not  only  from  their    writings,  but    from 
inscriptions  on  ancient   marbles.     The    antiqua- 
ries have  shown  that  Augustus  and  Tiberias  had 
their  oculists  :  on  one  stone  they  found  engraved, 
P.  Attius  Atitnetus  August i  medicus  ab  oculis  y   and 
on  another,  Tit.  Lyrius  Tiberii  medicus  ocularius. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  oculists  were  at  least   as 
numerous  in  ancient  Rome  as  in  any  other  city. 
The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and    the    Arabians 
were  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  acquainted  wilh  the  esscnt.al   nature  of 
diseases,  i.  e.  the  altered    structure    of  organs  ; 
nor  connect  with    those    changes,  vvhich    really 
constitute    disease,    their    appropriate    external 
signs  or  symptoms.     This  disadvantage,  howev- 
er is  not  so  great  in  diseases  of  the  eye  as  in  ma- 
ny other  affections,  because    so   many    of  them 
are  externally  visible,  and  obvious  enough  with- 
out anatomical  knowledge.     Hence  the  Greeks, 
who  were  good  observers  of  nature,  had  noticed 
most  forms  of  eye  disease,  in  many  instances  de- 
scribed them  well  and  distinguished  them   accu- 
rately,    The  extent  of  their  knowledge  is    evi- 
denced by  the  imperishable  records  of  their  lan- 
guage, for  most  of  the   diseases    still    bear    the 
names  given  to  them  by  the  Greek  writers.     Cel- 
sus  contains  a  summary  of  all  that  was  known  in 
hiss  time.     Although  he    was    entirely    ignorant, 
even  of  the  seat  of  cataract,  he    has    described 
the  operation  of  couching  excellently    and  very 
concisely,  not  omitting    the    important    subjects 
of  previous  preparation  and  after  treatment,  for 
which  his  directions  are  quite  judicious. 

in    the    fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  pnl 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  was  left  to  quacks, 
>    mountebanks,    and      itinerant     pracfr>nners. 
['here  were  many    of  them,  both    in    our    own 
country  aud  on  the  Continent ;  and  a  man  caiied 
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Woolhouse,  who  was  oculist  to  king  James  11., 
signalized  himself  by  opposing  the  doctrine  of" 
the  lens  being  the  seat  of  cataract.  A  family 
of  the  name  of  Taylor,  for  many  generations, 
were  in  great  repute.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these,  after  he  cured  all  the  curable  in  this  coun- 
try, according  to  his  own  account,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  visit  the  Continent,  and  there  he 
travelled  with  a  most  splendid  equipage ;  his 
carriage  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  very  gaily 
caparisoned  ;  then  he  had  four  out-riders,  and  as 
many  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  ;  the  pannels 
of  the  carriage  were  painted  over  with  eyes  to 
denote  his  profession,  and  he  adopted  as  his  mot- 
to, "  Qui  visum  dat,  vitam  dat."  (A  laugh.)  Ba- 
ron Wenzel,  a  German,  who  practised  very  ex- 
tensively on  the  Continent,  was  also  of  the  class; 
he  was  an  itinerant  operator,  and  among  his  per- 
egrinations paid  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  he 
had  acquired  considerable  dexterity  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  operations.  His  success,  as 
an  operator,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ve- 
ry uncertain,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  would 
perform  an  operation,  tie  a  piece  of  rag  over  the 
eye,  give  directions  that  it  should  be  kept  on  2 
or  three  weeks,  and  start  off  to  some  new  thea- 
tre for  the  display  of  his  skill.  If  the  patient  re- 
covered it  was  all  very  well,  and  a  great  noise 
was  made  of  the  restoration  of  the  man's  sight; 
but  if,  as  often  happened,  the  ej'e  was  lost  from 
destructive  inflammation,  nothing  more  was 
thought  of  it. 

{To  be  continued.) 


BLOWS  ON    THE  HEAD. 

The  practice  of  using-  the  trephine  in  cases  of  frac- 
ture, and  even  when  fracture  is  suspected,  with  many 
surgeons  is  too  readily  adopted.  The  application  of 
this  instrument,  frequently  not  only  fails  to  do  good, 
but  does  much  mischief.  Its  ill  success,  in  the  hands 
of  skilful  surgeons,  should  not  however  be  attributed 
to  its  indiscreet  use,  for  they  seldom  operate  except  in 
extreme  cases,  when  the  indications  are  precise  ;  then 
the  patient  may  be  lost  not  from  the  operation  but  from 
the  disease.  In  slight  cases  the  cure  may  be  obtained 
in  spite  of  an  opening  in  the  skull  ;  but  the  operation 
is  always  a  dangerous  one  and  should  not  be  resolved 
upon  without  distinct  indications. 

"When  the  assemblage  of  phenomena  affords  a  strong 
probability  that  the  bad  symptoms  are  owing  to  com- 
pression from  pieces  of  the  skull  rather  than  to  some 
affection  of  the  brain,  if  the  bones  are  bare,  and  appear 
below  their  natural  level,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the 
trepan  for  removal  of  the  depression.  Such  extreme 
cases,  in  practice  rarely  occur.  In  most  cases  where 
the  depression  is  not  considerable,  the  brain  gradually 
accustoms  itself  to  the  depression  it  suffers,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovers,  whether  the  depression  of  the  bone  con- 
tinues or  becomes  removed,  if  care  be  taken  to  coun- 
teract those  affections  of  the  brain  that  do  not  depend 
on  compression. 

If  the  depressed  pieces  of  bone  can  be  elevated  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  operation,  that  method 
•hould  always  be  adopted  ;  and  they  may  almost  al- 
ways be  seized  with  forceps  or  some  other  instrument. 
Authors  who  have  written  on  wounds  of  the  head,  have 
frequently  cited  cases  in  which  depression  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  left  to  nature,  were  perfectly  cured,  not- 
withstanding a  complication  in  some  cases,  of  other  af- 
fections. The  seat  of  the  blow — where  the  patient 
eomplaias — where  he  places  hi*  hand— where  the  bones 


are  denuded,  and  of  a  duller  color — or  where  the  peri- 
cranium is  detached,  can  neither  establish  the  seat  or 
the  existence  of  an  effusion.  The  operation,  therefore, 
should  always  be  refrained  from,  where  fracture  is  not 
plainly  to  be  discovered. 

Opening  the  skull  is  a  dangerous  operation  when  the 
brain  is  sound,  and  is  almost  always  mortal  when  there 
is  inflammation,  or  when  a  collection  of  matter  will  be 
exposed  to  the  access  of  air;  besides,  it  is  uncertain  in 
what  part  of  the  brain  the  effusion  exists.  Should  it  be 
opposite  to  the  opening  in  the  cranium,  the  pus  may 
be  effused  over  a  large  portion  of  the  membrane  to 
which  it  strongly  adheres,  and  cannot  escape  except  in 
a  very  small  quantity. 

Desault,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  practice  employed 
the  trepan,  only  in  cases  distinguished  with  the  most 
manifest  indications;  in  the  last  five  years  of  this  great 
man's  practice,  he  proscribed  it  entirely,  on  the  double 
reason  of  its  danger,  and  ordinary  inutility,  and  the 
success  obtained  by  this  method  was  such  that,  com- 
paring the  years  of  his  use  of  the  trepan,  with  those  of 
his  abstinence  from  it,  the  number  of  patients  cured  in 
the  latter,  greatly  surpassed  those  saved  in  the  former. 
Thi3  doctrine  and  practice,  during  his  latter  years, 
merit  a  consideration  to  which  the  reverse  of  it  which 
he  professed  and  taught  at  his  commencement,  is  not 
entitled.  Then  experience  had  not  instructed  him  ; 
afterwards,  this  alone,  disentangled  from  all  theory, 
pointed  out  the  path  which  he  pursued  with  signal  suc- 
cess till  his  death. 

Purges,  blisters,  bleeding,  and  other  means,  caleula- 


the  most  in  the  right  side, — in  other  respects  nothing  al- 
tered. He  was  left  for  the  night.  When  seen  at  six 
in  the  morning,  the  head  was  well  blistered,  and  the 
pain  less  intense.  The  twitching  of  the  face  had  ceas- 
ed. He  remained  much  in  this  state  the  three  follow-) 
ing  days,  when  he  complained  of  more  pain  in  the 
head,  became  raving,  aud  was  soon  seized  with  the 
most  violent  spasms ;  he  was  bled  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen ounces,  when  he  became  comparatively  quiet,  and 
though  the  muscles  still  acted  involuntarily,  the  actioa 
seemed  to  be  governed,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
by  some  intelligence,  or  directed  more  to  some  object. 
From  this  time  the  bad  symptoms  gradually  abated,  un- 
der a  moderately  depleting  course,  and  the  patient  is 
now  recovered. 


SYMPATHETIC  PHTHISIS. 

Many  cases  have  recently  been  reported  in  the  con- 
tinental Journals,  of  extreme  pulmonary  catarrh,  and 
even  what  appeared  to  be  consumption,  yielding 
to  remedies,  considered  inert  in  those  diseases  them- 
selves. It  has  been  by  these  cases  that  the  attention  of- 
the  faculty  has  been  directed  to  this  subject ;  and  af- 
ter much  investigation,  it  is  ascertained  that  many 
cases  which  assumed  all  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  are 
but  a  diseased  state  of  the  stomach.  This  deceptive 
complaint  of  the  organ  of  digesuon,  has  been  divided 
into  two  kinds  or  classes.  The  Jirst  is  a  true  ntiam- 
mation — a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  is  relieved  by  the  free  application  of  leeches 
to  the  epigastrium.     The  stcond  is   an    embarrassment 


ted  to  oppose  the  primitive  effect  of  affections  in  the  ;  of  the  organ, which  is  rendered  wo>se  by  the  abstraction 
brain,  and  to  prevent  inflammation,  are  very  often  ex-  |  of  blood,  but  effectually  relieved  by  a  persevering  use 
clusively  indicated  in  fractures  ot   the    skull.     As    we  |  of  emetics. 

are  most  frequently  unacquainted  with  the  indication  The  stomach  of  a  person  who  died  of  this  disease 
of  the  trepan  though  it  may  exist,  we  should  generally  {  was  opened,  and  on  the  inner  surface  were  found  eighty 
limit  ourselves  to  general  means   of  cure   in   affections  !  funguses  about  the  size  of  a    wainut,  attached   to   the 


following  blows   upon    the  head,  especially  evacuauts, 
low  diet,  and  the  abstraction  of  all  stimuli. 

Jan.  28th,  on  board  a  vessel  at  India  wharf,  a  plank 
fell  from  aloft  and  struck  John  Bowman,  set.  29,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  about  midway  and  a  little  for- 
ward of  a  line  drawn  from  the  crown  to  the  ear.  He 
was  put  into  a  carriage  helpless,  and  insensible,  and  on 
his  way  to  his  lodgings  in  Salem  street,  a  mile  distant, 
we  were  called,  and  rode  with  him  to  his  home.  The 
surface  and  extremities  were  cold,  breathing  stertorous 
and  slow.  After  exciting  the  circulation,  and  produc- 
ing some  warmth  upon  the  surface  and  extremities,  he 
was  bled  twenty  ounces.  The  breathing  became  more 
natural — he  seemed  as  waking  from  deep  sleep,  spoke 
to  his  mother,  and  recognized  several  of  his  friends. 
1  here  was  now  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  left 
side  of  the  face,  numbness  and  inability  to  move  the 
left  hand,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  of  protruding  the 
tongue,  of  speaking,  and  moving  the  jaws.  He  spoke 
of  a  roaring  noise  in  his  head,  and  loss  of  hearing  in  the 
left  ear.  On  examining  the  head,  a  spot  of  the  size  of 
the  thumb  nail  was  found  to  be  soft  and  to  admit  of  de- 
pression, which  instantly  produced  a  recurrence  of  sleep 
with  slow  and  stertorous  breathing.  The  head  was  im- 
mediately shaved,  and  covered  with  a  blistering  plas- 
ter, and  the  patient  ordered  calomel  and  jalap,  each 
twenty  grains,  the  medicine  to  be  hastened,  in  its  oper- 
ation, if  necessary,  by  glysters.  Six  hours  after,  the 
medicine  had  operated  thoroughly, — the  blistering  plas- 
ter had  produced  no  effect ;  it  was  removed  and  the 
head  rubbed  with  tincture  of  flics  and  the  plaster  reap- 
plied. The  patient  complained  of  more  pain  in  the  head,  [ 


folds  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Doubtless  cases  similar  to  those  above  described,  oc- 
cur frequently  in  this  country,  aud  let  these  remarks 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  guide  in  future  the  intelligent 
and  discriminating  practitioner. 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  that  more  than  usual  pat' 
ronage  has  recently  been  given  to  quack  medicines,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  venders  of  them  find  the 
sale  uncommonly  dull  ;  but  certainly  for  one  cause  or 
other  they  are  more  abundantly  offered  to  the  public 
just  now  than  we  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  them  ber 
fore,  and  more  fully  attended,  too,  with  "  certificates" 
of  persons  who  fill  high  stations  which  we  never  before 
heard  of,  and  recommendations  of  individuals  whose 
names  are  got  up  with  a  considerable  share  of  ingenuity. 

If  we  take  up  the  (Jentinel,  Statesman,  or  almost  any 
other  paper  printed  in  this  city  or  vitinity  we  find  full 
two  and  often  three  columns  filled  with  advertisements 
of  this  dangerous  species  of  medicine.  What  will  the 
world  think  of  the  state  of  Our  profession  in  this  part  of 
die  country  ?  Either  that  physicians  are  scarce,  or  riot 
entitled  to  confidence;  and  those  who  are  aware  that 
the  facts  are  just  the  reverse  of  these,  must  conclude, 
that  the  people  are  ignorant,  credulous,  and  easily  im- 
posed on.  The  effect,  then,  of  these  advertisements, 
which  increase  with  alarming  rapidity,  must  be,  to  in- 
jure the  character  of  the  profession  or  the  people,  and 
still  more  likely  of  both,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world; 
and  among  ourselves  to  bring  disease,  and  pain,  and  re- 
pentance on  those  who  believe  and  purchase,  and  ex- 
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cite  disgust  in  those  who  have   too  much  sense  to  be 
duped  by  them. 

We  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  these  nostrums  in  a  land  where  the 
people  are  generally  well  educated  and  intelligent,  and 
we  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  less  than  infatuation, 
when  we  see  how  often  the  fatal  effects  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  quackery  has  been  and  is  daily  published  in 
the  very  papers  which  teem  with  the  advertisements 
we  refer  to. 

There  is,  however,  a  principle  in  our  nature,  which, 
if  not  properly  restrained,  leads  us  to  the  most  foolish 
and  often  destructive  actions.  It  is  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, a  love  of  mystery,  and  a  delight  in  hazard.  It  is 
by  this  principle  weak  men  are  induced  to  buy  lottery 
tickets,  where  there  is  almost  a  certainty  against  them, 
yet  they  run  the  risk  because  they  may  possibly  gain  a 
prize,  lor  a  trifle.  It  must  be  by  this  same  principle, 
that  men  take  quack  medicines— for  the  simplest  and 
shallowest  beings  must  know  by  this  time  that  the 
chance  is  a  hundred  to  one  their  health  will  be  destroy- 
ed; but  yet  there  is  a  possibility,  say  they,  that  we 
may  be  cured,  and  that  at  a  cheap  rale.  For  the  cred- 
it of  our  country  and  of  our  race,  we  wish  there  were 
a  smaller  proportion  of  such  false  reasoners  among  us. 
When  will  all  men  be  convinced  that  the  wisest  and 
the  only  sure  way  to  wealth  is  perseveiing  industry, 
and  that  the  shortest  and  best  road  to  health  can  only 
be  pointed  out  by  those  who  have  learned  the  art. 


children  can  generally  be  cured  by  a  strict  reg- 
ulation of  diet,  by  mild  aperients,  with  small 
doses  ©f  alkalies,  and  by  an  alterative  now  and 
then,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  ^af  bile.  Bui 
that  which  occurs  in  adults  is  far  more  difficult 
to  manage,  though  somejimes  it  admits  of  a  cure, 
but  oftener  only  of  palliation.  Whatever  ex- 
hausts or  excites  epileptic  adults,  does  harm, 
and  therefore  copious  evacuations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  stimulants  on  the  other,  are  alike  to 
be  avoided.  That  dipt  is  best  which  supports 
the  strength  without  producing  any  excitement, 
or  without  disturbing  the  stomach.  Dr  Arm- 
strong has  seen  various  medicines  tried,  but  up- 
on the  whole  he  has  seen  none  very  decidedly 
beneficial,  except  the  arsenical  solution,  which 
in  some  instances  has  arrested,  and  in  others  mit- 
igated the  disorder,  where  the  diet  has  been 
rightly  managed,  and  when  the  mind  has  been 
kept  tranquil,  the  last  of  which  is  an  essential 
point  towards  ensuring  success. 

Dr  Armstrong  relates  the    case    of  a    female 


practice  at  Grenada,  before  he  adopted  these 
precautionary  measures.  When  tetanus  merely 
attacks  the  muscles  about  the  neck  and  jaw,  it 
is  often  recoverable,  but  when  the  other  mus- 
cles are  also  affected,  it  is  a  most  formidable  af- 
fection. The  morbid  anatomy  it  various,  but 
the  brain  is  mostly  somewhere  discolored,  with 
congestion  of  the  lungs  and  mucous  internal  mem- 
branes, probably  in  part  the  effect  of  the  con- 
vulsive pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the  external 
veins,  as  happens  in  bunted  animals. — He  thinks 
that  those  patients  had  the  best  chance  of  recov- 
ery, who  were  mildly  treated,  and  nursed,  as  it 
were,  through  the  disease.  In  illustration  of 
this,  he  details  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
two  of  his  friends  who  had  practised  extensively 
in  tropical  climates,  both  of  whom  had  been 
more  than  commonly  successful  by  doing  less 
than  had  been  usually  done  in  such  cases.  Their 
plan  was,  moderate  and  repeated  doses  of  opi- 
um, occasionally  laxative  enema,  light  nutriment, 
and    stimulating    friction    in    the    course  of  the 


subject  of  epilepsy,  in    whom    the    fit    occurred  spine,  together  with  every  attention  to  the  state 
very  repeatedl}',  while  she  was  harassed    by  an  j  of  the  mind,  allaying  apprehensions   and    inspir- 


ill-tempered  person,  but  who  got  entirely  rid  of 
the  disease  when  she  was  placed  in  a  comforta- 
ble situation.  He  has  also  seen  some  cases 
which  occurred  from  hard  drinking,  and  some 
from  the  indulgence  of  iicentious  passions,  which 
have  in  like  manner  been    removed   by  the    re 


ing  confidence  in  the  remedies  employed. 

CHOREA. 

Chorea  originates  in  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  small  intestines, 
together  with  a  disordered  condition  of  skin,  and 
i  consequent  torpid  or  irregular  state  of  the  liv- 


moval  of  the  exciting  cause.     In  regard    to   the  ,  er  and  colon,     in  the  progress  of  the  complaint, 


morbid  anatomy  of  epilepsy,  it  has  been  extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory,  the  appearances  having  been 
so  different  in  different  cases,  that  with  the    ex- 


the  spinal  cord  and  brain  become  distended,  so 
as  to  affect  the  motion,  and  at  last  the  intellect, 
The  laxative  plan  recommended  by  Dr    Hamil- 


TO  PHYSICIANS. 

In  June  last  we  suggested    to    medical  societies   and 
associations,  the  expediency  of  enjoining   upon  their  I  cept.on  of  congestion  or  effusion,  we    hove    not  j  ton,  senior,  only    fails    where  the    aperients  are 
members,  carefully    to  note  what  of  importance  occur- 


red in  their  practice,  and  to  communicate  it  to  the  so- 
ciety or  associa'ion  to  which  they  belonged.  We  fur- 
ther suggested  that  a  commiiiee  be  appointed  by  such 
societies,  whose  duty  it   should   be   to   arrange  matter 


thus  collected  for  publication.  We  have  now  the  I II  IS  idiopathic  when  it  appears  independently  of 
pleasure  to  announce  to  our  readers,  (hat  measures  aim- j  anJ  ,ocal  lnJur^  aS  from  cold  i  il  is  symptomatic 
ilar  to  these  have  been  adopted  by  the  Med.  Soc.  of  N.  I  wjhen  lt  ,follows  a  local  injury,  such  as  a  punctur- 

I.  ,  ,t,-  -ii      x.      u  -4  j  i  Ro  or  a  lacerated  wound  about  the  hands  or  feet. 

II.  and    a   publishing   committee  has    been  appointed  i  n 

,  ...  But  it  is  clear,  that,  whether  idiopathic  or  symp- 


miid,  occasionally  conjoined  with  an  alterative, 
where  the  diet  is  at  the  same  time  properly  reg- 
ulated, and  the  functions  of  the  skin  restored  by 
a  tepid  shower  bath,  and  the  influence  of  a  fresh 
s  either  idiopathic,  or   symptomatic.  |  atmosphere.     Dr  A.    relates   a   curious  case,  in 

which  not  only  purgatives,  but  the  arsenical  so- 


been  enabled  to  come  tc  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  pathological  condition  from  which 
epilepsy  arises. 

TETANUS. 


with  which  we  have  made  arrangements  to  have  papers 
thus  collected  inserted  in  our  journal.  We  congratulate 
the  friends  of  our  work  that  a  source  of  so  much  practi- 
cal knowledge  is  opened  to  the  profession.  The  surgi- 
cal reports  of  Dr  Mussey.,  Prof,  of  Anat.  and  Surg,  in 
Dartmouth  College,  and  those  of  Dr  Twitchell  of  Keene, 
will  alone  give  a  more  ample  supply  to  this  department, 
than  any  medical  journal  in  N.E.  is  at  present  furnished 
With.  Should  other  societies  adopt  a  similar  plan,  we 
would  willingly  enlarge  our  work,  and  employ  every 
means  to  make  it  a  desirable  medium  through  which 
to  make  communications  to  the  profession  ;  and  as  far 
as  if  is  an  object  for  those  who  write  op  medical  sub- 
jects to  have  their  opinions  widely  and  generally  dis- 
seminated, we  are  confident  that  at  this  time,  it  cannot 
he  mor'e  fully  attained  by  any  journal  in  the  United 
Stages,  than  by  the  Medical.  Intelligence*.. 


CHRONIC     AFFECTIONS     OF     THE     BRAIN    AND 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


EPILEPSY. 

There  are  two  modifications  of  epilepsy,  one 
which  arises  in  children, and  which  is  connected 
with  irritation    of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 


tomatic,  some  concurring    state    of  the    sysiem 
must  exist  to  favor    the    state    of   tetanus,  since 
cold  applied,  or  since  a  local  injury  sustained  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  does    not   give   rise 
to  this  affection.     Dr  Armstrong    observes,  that 
many  years  ago  the  negro  infants  died  of  locked 
jaw,  at  Jamaica,  on  the  plantation  where  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  practised,  in  such  numbers,that 
an  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
It  was  found,  that  owing    to    some    superstition, 
the  breast  had  not  been  given  at  the  natural  pe- 
riod, that  the  meconium  for  the  same  cause  had 
not    been    purged  off,  and    that,    moreover,  the 
food  was  crude,  and    the    air   of  the  apartments 
close.     On  correcting-    these    improprieties,  the 
tetanus  disappeared,  whieh  clearly  showed,  that 
some  constitutional  disturbance  had  been  gener- 
ated by  that  of  the   -prima    viae,  which,  concur- 
ring with  the  irritation  at  the  navel,  brought  on 
the    attack.     Dr  Armstrong  shows,  how   impor- 
tant it  is,  in   a  preventive  light,  to  avoid  all  the 
sources  nf  intestinal    and    other    irritation,  after 
iny  suspicious  injury,  and  states  the  remarkable 


fact,  that  by  such  a  procedure,  and  the  applica 

tion  of  the  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  under  the 
intestines;  and  another  which  arises  in  adults,!  form  of  an  unguent,  an  experienced  friend  of 
and  which  is  connected  originally  with  an  affec-  his  has  warded  off  many  attacks  of  tetanus,which, 
Jionof'the   braia.     That   which   takes  place  in!  to  say  the  least,  had  been  very  common  in  his  I  local  Irritation,  this  affection,  when  not  associate 


lotion,  the  sulphate    of  zinc,  and    various  other- 
measures  faiied,  but  in  which  music  had  the  ef- 
fect of  procuring  sleep  daily,  and    at    last  of  re- 
moving the   disorder    altogether.     He    cautions 
pupils  against  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  and  ad- 
duces a  case  in  which  it  had    nearly    proved  fa- 
tal;    but  he    asserts,  that  he  has  seen  moderate 
leeching  useful  in  some  cases  where  the   intesti- 
nal lining  was  distinctly  in  a  very  irritable    con- 
dition.    He  thinks  it  of  great  consequence  in  this 
and  many  other  nervous  affections,  not  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  patienfs  mind  to    the    com- 
plaint, for  it  is  thereby  apt  to  be  greatly  increas- 
ed, as  any  one  may  easily  perceive,  when    they 
make  many  inquiries  in  succession  as  to  the  mo- 
tions.    The  care  of  this  complaint    can    seldom 
be  accomplished  under    any    plan   in    less    than 
anout  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  if  the    diet 
is  neglected,  it    will   generally    continue    much 
longer. 

HYSTERIA. 

The  foundation  of  hysteria  is  laid  in  nn  excess 
of  sensibility,  sometimes  associated  with  local  ir- 
ritation, especially  about  the  raucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  tire  mucous  lining  of 
the  wterus,  the  latter  being  an  affection  much 
more  common  than  medical  authors  have  sup- 
posed. In  the  prevention  and  cure  of  hystej? fa, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  bear  the  two 
forementioned  circumstances  in  view,  for  by  les- 
sening the  general  sensibility,  and  removing  the 
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ed  with  any  other,  might  be  readily  removed 
The  most  common  exciting  cause  of  hysteria  is 
Some  strong  mental  motion,  and  the  affection  is 
often  protracted  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
by  the  sympathy  of  attendant  friends,  which,  is 
the  very  food  of  hysteria.  Dr  Armstrong  re- 
lates several  cases  which  he  removed,  merely 
by  attending  to  the  mental  management.  He 
details  oue  in  particular,  where  the  patient  had 
been  ill  for  upwards  of  two  months,  the  hysteria 
in  that  time  having  assumed  various  forms,  and 
having  at  last  put  on  a  Violent  convulsive  char* 
acter,  which  so  alarmed  the  friends,  and  even 
the  medical  attendants,  that  she  was  watched 
day  and  night  by  three  or  four  attendants.  Dr 
Armstrong  removed  these  attendants,  placed  an 
old  nurse  by  the  bed  side,  and  told  her  not  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  the  patient  whatever 
might  happen.  Shortly  after,  a  strong  convul- 
sive fit  occurred,  so  that  the  patient  tumbled  out 
of  bed  upon  the  carpet.  The  old  nurse  let  her 
lie,  and  when  she  had  recovered  from  it,  rebuk 
ed  her  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  give  way  tosucti 
fantastic  fits.  The  patient  had  no  return  of  the 
affection,  and  the  father  was  so  much  surprised, 
that  he  said,  if  any  mystery  had  been  used,  the 
case  might  have  been  deemed  miraculous.  He 
mentions  several  similar  cases,  and  remarks,  that 
they  must  be  familiar  to  all  observant  practition- 
ers, and  shows  how  easy  it  might  be  to  deceive 
the  public  by  operating  through  the  medium  ot 
mind,  if  men  were  disposed  to  play  such  a  pari 
as  the  impious  impostor  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
whose  monkish  pretensions  had  made  so  much 
noise  amongst  the  ignorant.  With  respect  to 
medical  treatment,  it  should    consist    entirely  in 


of  the  National  Intelligencer  have  seen  letters  from 
South-Carolina,  giving1  the  most  afflictive  accounts  of 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  the  interior  of  that  coun- 
try. In  Newbery  dislrict  there  have  lately  been  thir- 
teen deaths  in  one  family,  and  sixteen  in  another.  The 
people  are  dying  about  us  very  fast,  too  many  to  relate. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  most  fatal  with  the  black  people. 


Botanical  Experiment. — The  following  experi- 
ment was  lately  made  by  Mr  Henry  Phillips,  to  show 
the  different  effects  of  natural  and  artificial  light  on 
plants.  He  selected  plants  of  the  mimosa  elegans,  no- 
va, and  decurrens,  whilst  their  pennated  leaves  were 
fully  expanded. — On  placing  them  in  a  dark  room,  the 
leaves  almost  immediately  collapsed  like  the  sticks  ci~ 
a  fan,  or  as  (he  feathers  of  a  bird's  wing  fold  over  eaeh 
other.  The  strongest  artificial  light  that  could  now  be 
thrown  over  them  had  no  effect  on  the  automatic  mo- 
tion of  the  plants,  and  the  foliage  remained  in  a  col- 
lapsed state  until  (hey  were  removed  into  the  natural 
light  of  the  day,  when  their  sensitive  properties  imme- 
diately became  perceptible,  and  the  whole  of  the  leaf- 
lets were  seen  moving  towards  their  natural  and  ele- 
gant direction  with  as  much  regularity  as  a 
of  soldiers  file  off  at  the  word  ot' command. 


Died — In  Concord,  Mass.  on  Thursday  last,  De 
Charles  Jarvis,  aged  25. 

Scavini — the  celebrated  Clinical  Professor  of  the 
University  of  Turin,  died  lately  in  that  city,  aged  64. 
He  was  author  of  a  clever  Dissertation  on  the  Gout,, 
and  other  medical  works. 


Bronchocele. — This  disease  is  more  frequent  among 
women  than  men,  and  much  more  so  among  young 
than  old  persons.  It  is  not  often  much  benefited  by 
medicine,  but  will  frequently  disappear  of  itself.  Some- | 
times  the  swelling  grows,  even  in  this  country,  to  an| 
enormous  size  ;  and  I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  the  patient  was  destroyed  by  the  swelling  com- 
pressing the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus.  The  medi- 
cines which  Dr  Bailliehas  found  of  most  use  have  been 
burnt  sponge,  soda,  and  mercury,  used  externally,  ei- 
ther as  an  ointment  or  in  the  form  of  plaster. 


Medical  Degrees. — The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Med- 
icine was  conferred,  on  the  18th  inst.,  on  the  following 
12  young  gentlemen,  by  the  government  of  Harvard 
University. — Horatio  Adams,  of  Middleton,  Oliver  H. 
Blood,  of  Sterling,  Samnel    Dodge,  of   Wenham,  .lohn 


bear  copious  evacuations  without  an  increase  of 
that  sensibility  upon  which  the  affection  mainly 
depends.  Exercise  in  the  open  a.r,  a  simple  di- 
et, early  hours  as  to  sleep,  a  due  attention  to 
the  bowels,  and  a  right  regulation  of  the    mind, 


affection,  together  with  an  avoidance  of  that 
open  and  declared  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
friends,  by  which  it  is  so  frequently  supported. 
At  the  same  time  when  a  medical  man  recom- 
mends this  plan,  he  should  clearly  explain  his 
motives  to  the  attendants,  otherwise  his  cenduct 
might  seem  harsh,  however  humane  it  is  in 
reality. 

VARIETIES, 


This  Day  Published, 
Y  WELLS  &  LILLY,  THE  STUDY  OF  MEDI- 
CINE, by  John  Mason  Good,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F. 
R.  S.  Q.  Mem.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  and  F.  L.  S.  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  5  volumes — fourth  Am.  edition.  Reprinted 
from  the  last  London  edition,  greatly  improved  and  en- 
larged. 

§£/=■  This  has  a  great  advantage  over  other  America* 
editions.  It  is  printed  from  a  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion, but  lately  pnblished  in  London,  containg  the  au- 
thor's latest  improvements  and  emendations,  which  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  It  contains  at  least  one  fourth 
mors  matter,  and  likewise  marginal  references — and 
printed  on  a  large  and  distinct  type.  The  marginal 
references  are  a  great  convenience,  as  the  book  is  one 
of  consiant  reference  to  the  practitioner.  The  publish- 
ers are  thus  minute,  because  a  new  edition  has  appear- 
ed, which  is  only  a  reprint  from  the  first  edition. 

The  study  of  Medicine  having  been  extensively  cir- 
culated, it  is  presumed  that  most  Physicians  are  now 
fullv  convinced  of  its  superior  nerits,  and  of  the  high 
literary  and  professional  character  of  the  Aulhor.  To 
those  who  have  examined  the  work  nothing  need  be 
said  in  its  commendation — it  speaks  sufficiently  its  own 
praise.  To  others,  the  fact  tha  this  is  a  fourth  edition, 
(all  in  the  course  of  two  years,)  must  be  undeniable 
proof  that  the  work  is  one  of  no  ordinary  standard.  It 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  Physician  of  our  owa 
country,  a  work  "■  which  will  be  read  and  admired  so 
lon°-  as  Medicine  shall  be  studied  as  a  science.'1 

O 
■       ■  ■-    ■■ ■    —  - -     ■  ■■■ ,   ■■-..,-.   .,-■  ■» 

Vaccination. 

THE  undersigned  devotes  his  professional  time  chief- 
ly to  the  business  of  Vaccination,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  genuine  vaccine  matter  for  the  use  of  others. 
Physicians  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  matter  for 

nan  six 


/ance, 

that 

Greely  Stevenson,  of  Boston,  and  Absalom    Thompson,  j  will  entitle  any  Physician  or  other  citizen    f  the  United 

of  Cambridge,  Md.     We   understand    that   one    other  i  States,  to  vaccine  matter,  on  the  following  terms,  viz: 

was  presented  for  examination,  and  turaed  by.  Private  Tickets  at  ten  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  the 

holders  of  the  same  to  fresh  matter  as  often  as  they  may 

Health  oe  the  Atlan tic  Cities. — Deaths  in  Bos- j  have  occasion  to  use  it  for  three  years  ;  and  Public  Tick' 

ton,  in  1825  —  1450;  in  New-York— 5108  ;  in  Philadel-  j  ets  at  thirty  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  all  persons  re- 

B  the  best  means  of  preventing  a  return  of  the    phia— 3812;  in  Baltimore— 1545  ;  in  Washington,225  ; !  siding  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  particular  Post  Office 

in    Charleston,   S.    C.    804.— In    1824— in    New-York,  |  (large  towns  and  cities  excepted)  to  the  same  privilege 


4341  ;  in  Philadelphia.  4399.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  that  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Charles- 
ton,if  not  in  all  the  cities, thehealth  has  been  remarkable. 


Medical  College  of  Ohio. — There  are  sixty. three 
students  attending  lectures  at  this  college  the  present 
session. 


Thacher's  Modern  Practice. —  A  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  Dr  Thacher's  Modern  Practice  is  now 
in  preparation  for  the  press.  To  this  work  will  be  pre- 
fixed an  interesting  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
medical  science  in  the  U.  S.,  detailing  in  the  order  of 
time  of  their  respective  organization,  an  account  of  the 
seventeen  medical  schools  with  the  names  of  the  Pro- 
fessors and  the  number  of  students  in  each,  together 
with  the  expenses  and  terms  of  admission  and  gradua- 
tion in  the  seTeral  institutions.  In  treating  of  diseases 
in  this  work  the  aulhor  has  consulted  those  European 
authorities  which  are  considered  of  the  highest  standing- 
at  the  present  day.  But  as  relates  to  epidemic  and 
other  diseases  peculiar  to  our  country,  precedence  will 
be  siren  to  American  authors  as  the  most  correct  and 
aure  ^uicle  to  American  practitioners. 


Influenza. — Nineteen  persons  died  of  tin's  disease 
in  New-York  last  week,  and  it  appears  to  be  extend- 
ing its  ravag-.-s  iu  all  part3  of  the  country,     The  editors 


To    Correspondents. — Dr    Wallace's    interesting 
report  of  enlarged  ovaria  has  been   received,  and    shall 

appear  next  week. Dr  D.'s  communication  should 

have  been  acknowledged  before,  -  Dr  Hosack's  In- 
troductory Lecture  has  been  received,  of  which  farther 
notice  will  soon  be  given. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  I1V  BOSTON, 

Ending  February  18;   from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

February  24.— Reuben  Clark,  39.  18th.— Rose  Du- 
ner,  77;  Sarah  Williams,  64  ;  Joseph  Low,  63.  19th. 
— M-aria  V.  Ball,  67  ;  John  A.  Lucas,  3  1-3  :  Samuel 
R.  Green,  10  mo;  Female  child  ofTho's  Gray  1  mo. 
20th.— George  Dix;  Moses  Bachelor,  36.  21st. — An- 
drew Welsh  ;  William  Henry  Pearson,  17  mo;  Charles 
Sprague,  31  ;  Ruth  Ridgway,  86.  22d. — Jaraea  Jack- 
son, 13  mo  ;  Charles  Leavitt,  31  ;  Mary  Ann  Liver- 
more,  13  days.  23d. — Mary  Clough,  3;  Mary  White, 
75  ;  William  Jackson,  40.  24th. — Sarah  Rhodes  ; 
Male  child  of  Josiah  Goodhue,  3  months. 

Consumption,  3 — Apoplexy,  1 — Lung  Fever,  3 — In- 
fantile, 2— Influenza,  3— Old  Age,  1— Bum,  2— Still- 
born, 3.     City  Poor,  2. 


for  a  like  period  of  time.  Private  Tickets  are  to  beheld 
by  the  purchasers  themselves  and  for  their  own  use  j 
and  Public  Tickets  by  ;he  Post  Masters  through  whose 
particular  offices  all  applications  for  matter  forwarded 
must  be  made.— Surgeons  of  the  Army  and  iNavy  of  the 
U.  S.  will  be  furnished  with  genuine  vaccine  matter  at 
all  times,  free  of  any  expense. 

Ail  the  privileges"  of  this  Institution  and  advantage* 
heretofore  offered  to  Physicians  and  others,  will  be  s-e 
cured  to  them  agreeably  to  their  respective  engage- 
ments with  the  undersigned. 

No  letttr  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will  be  re» 
ceived  at  any  time  unless  the  Postage  thereon  is  paid. 

Vaccine  Institution,         )  JAMES  SMITH. 

Balrimore,  \6th  Sept.  1825.  S 

fj^r*  The  introduction  of  the  Small-Pox  into  North 
Carolina  about  four  years  since,  and  which  occasioned 
the  repeal  of  the  Law  "  to  encourage  Vaccination,^ 
was  not  the  result  of  any  mistake  made  by  Dr  Smith, 
as  he  was  at  first  induced  to  believe.  It  has  since  been 
discovered  and  shown  that  this  fatal  occurrence  is  te 
be  attributed  entirely  to  a  wicked  trick,  that  was  un- 
suspected at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  guard- 
ed against  by  any  person.  For  a  more  full  account  of 
it,  however,  the  reader  who  feels  interested  is  referred 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Smith,  3d  February,  1824, 
to  Mr  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  io  a  subsequent  report  of  a  Committee  rn  Congress 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  This  report  exculpates  Dr 
Smith  from  all  blame,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of 
bis  entire  plan  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  vac- 
Iciue  matter.  Sept.  27. 
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MR  LAWRENCE  S  LECTURES  ON  THE  EYE. 
{Continued  from  page   1G6.) 

The  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  eye,  how- 
ever, were  almost  wholly  unknown  by  these 
men,  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  they  did 
nothing  to  improve  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic 
disease  ;  such  might  be,  indeed,  reasonably  in- 
ferred from  their  ignorance  of  the  two  former 
subjects.  The  anatomy  of  the  organ  began  to 
be  more  accurately  cultivated  by  the  Germans 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Zinn, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Gottingen,  published  an 
excellent  anatomical  description  of  the  eye,  en- 
titled Descriptio  Oculi  Humani  Anatomica. — Af- 
terwards Soemmering  published  his  Icones  Oculi 
Humani,  a  work  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  accu- 
racy, exhibiting  an  almost  perfect  set  of  en- 
gravings. 

Among  the  English  authors,  I  think  the  best 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  is  to  be  found 
in  Dr  Ree's  Encyclopoedia,  under  the  article 
Eye.  It  contains  the  substance  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  preceding  authors,  and  was  furnish- 
ed to  that  work  by  Mr  Barnes,  now  residing  at 
Exeter. 

The  pathology  of  the  organ  was  not  much 
cultivated  until  within  recent  times.  Boerhaave 
made  an  attempt  on  the  subject,  but  his  work, 
De  JVorbis  Oculorom,  is  very  imperfect  ;  indeed 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  his  pa- 
thological views,  from  what  he  has  said  about 
mercury  dissolving  cataracts  ;  he  says,  "  mercu- 
rius  sape  perfectas  cataractas  solvit,''''  The  Ger- 
mans have  done  much  towards  advancing  the 
knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  their  indus- 
try and  accurate  observations  have  greatiy  pro- 
moted our  insight  into  this  subject.  Richter, 
Professor  at  Gottingen,  and  contemporary  with 
llaller,  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  in  his 
lectures,  and  in  his  Bibliotheca  Chirurgica.  The 
best  account  of  ophthalmic  diseases,  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  "Elements  of  Surgery." 

The  most  important  aera  in  the  history  of 
ophthalmic  surgery,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
school  at  Vienna.  Austria  has  the  merit,  not 
only  of  preceding  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  long 
period,  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
cultivation  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  but  also  of 
establishing  it  on  such   liberal    principles,  and 


selected  two  young  men  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed talent  and  information,  and  having  had  them 
for  two  years  under  his  particular  instruction, 
he  resigned. 

He  fixed  upon  Schmidt,  and   another  young 
man,  who  soon  afterwards  died  ;  but  before  they 
were  appointed  to  the  professorships  they  were 
publicly  examined  by  a  commission  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  appointed  by  the  government,  and 
operated   in  their  presence. — Perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  thing,   and   attended   with   happy  re- 
sults to  the  public,  if  a  similar   mode   of  proce- 
dure were  adopted  in  this  country,  previously  to 
the  election    of  certain  officers   to   public  insti- 
tutions.      (A   laugh.)       Schmidt  succeeded    to 
Barth,  and  published  an  admirable  essay  on  Iri- 
tis, in  the  year  1800  ;  a  work  on  diseases  of  the 
Lacrymal  Organs  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Him- 
ly,  the    Ophthalmologische   Bibliothek.      He    was 
followed  by  Professor  Beer,  who  held  the  situa- 
tion a  great  number  of  years  ;  his  name  has  be- 
come well  known  throughout  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having   published   several  works. 
He  was  very  zealous  in  his  pursuit   of  informa- 
tion,   and   very   industrious   in   collecting    facts. 
Of  the  various  books  published  by  Beer,  I   shall 
oniy  mention  his  last  and  greatest  work.       Al- 
though it  contains,  in  two    closely-printed    and 
thick  volumes,  the  most  comprehensive  account 
which  we  as  yet  possess  on  ophthalmic  diseases, 
he  very  modestly  call  it  only  "  A  Guide,  or   In- 
troduction, to  his  Lectures."     It  contains  a  very 
accurate  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  distinction  between  the  various  affec- 
tions.    It  is  not  common,  however,   for  human 
productions  to  be  perfect,  and  this  of  Beer's   is 
not  exempt  from  the  common  lot.     With  respect 
to  description  and  diagnosis,   this   work  is   very 
valuable,  but  it   is  defective    in    pathology   and 
treatment  ;    the    latter  being   too    complicated, 
and  by  no  means  sufficiently  active. 

Welter's  Manual  of  Ophthalmic  Diseases  is  an 
abridgment  of  Beer  and  otherGerman  authors, 
ll  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr  Mon- 
teith,  of  Glasgow.  It  will  show  you  the  views 
entertained  by  the  German  practitioners;  but 
you  must  recollect   that    VVeller  has    extracted 


from  Beer  and  others,  and  this  (showing  the 
English  book)  is  translated  from  VVeller,  so  that 
it  gives  you  the  sentiments  of  the  original  wri- 
ters at  third  hand. 

The  use  of  belladonna  and   hyoscyamus    for 


selecting  such  able  men  to  preside,  that  it  was  artificially  ^dilating  the  pupil,  was  introduced  by 
far  a  long  course  of  years  the  general  resort  of 
Europe  for  instruction  in  this  department.  Jo- 
seph Barth,  who  was  a  native  of  Malta,  was  the 
first  Professor  appointed  to  this  school,  (in  the 
year  1773.)  and  was  warmly  patronized  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa;  he  afterwards  attend- 
ed tne  Emperor  Joseph    II.,   to   wboai    he    was 


oculist.  He  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  ana- 
tomy and  surgery,  and  held  the  professorship  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  university  of 
Vienna.  When  he  was  getting  an  old  man,  he 
was  desired  to  appoint  two  persons  to  be  the 
future  r'rofessors  of  Ophthalmic  snrgery,  at  the 
civil  and  military  hospitals ;  for  this  purpose  he 


Professor  Himly,  of  Gottingen,  as  a  method  by 
winch  to  examine  more  correctly  the  inferior  of 
the  eye,  and,  on  account  of  the  facility  which  it 
affords  in  assisting  our  diagnosis  of  the  internal 
affections  of  the  organ,  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. He  was  the  able  coadjutor  of  Schmidt  in 
the  Ophthalmologische  Bibliotliek.  Langenbeck, 
the  present  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Gottingen, 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  has 
published  some  interesting  papers,  besides  notic- 
ing all  new  works,  in  his  Chirurgische  Bibliothek. 
At  Berlin,  Graefe  and  Rust,  and   at  the   Uni- 


The  attention  of  the  Profession  in  thi9  coun- 
try, though  late,  has  at  last  been  directed  to 
ophthalmic  diseases,  and  this  Infirmary,  which 
was  established  in  1804,  and  which  was  thrown 
open  to  the  profession  in  1810,  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  study  of  ophthalmic  medicine 
and  surgery  in  England.  Mr  Saunders,  who 
founded  it,  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Farre,  re- 
ceived a  regular  medical  education  at  the  Hos- 
pitals in  the  Borough;  he  had  it  for  some  time 
under  his  entire  management ;  he  introduced  the 
improvement  of  operating  for  cataract  on  in- 
fants ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would,  had 
he  lived,  have  done  much  for  the  improvement 
of  the  science. 

The  example  set  by  this  Infirmary  has  been 
followed  by  others  in  London,  Exeter,  Bath, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  Liverpool, .  Dublin,  and 
other  places;  also  in  America,  and  in  each  of 
the  Presidencies  of  the  East  Indies. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention  to  you, 
in  a  general  way,  such  books  as  you  should  have 
recourse  to,  to  assist  you   in  studying  this   de-* 
partment  of  your  profession.       Among  the  Eng- 
lish works,  I  may  observe  that,  those  of  the  late 
Mr  Ware   were    considered,   for    a    long    time, 
books  of  authority,  and  perhaps,  if  I  were  to  say 
nothing  respecting  them,  you  might  infer  that  I 
thought  the  same  ;  but  low  as  the  state  of  oph- 
thalmic surgery  was,  in  England,  at  the  time  of 
Mr  Ware,  1  consider   that  his   writings  are   far 
below  the  knowledge  even  of  that  time.     They 
had  an  extensive  circulation  because  there  were 
no  others.     His  descriptions  of  disease   are   im- 
perfect, and  his  pathology   and   treatment   very 
incorrect.     On  the  important  subject  of  ophthal- 
mic inflammation,  his  notions  are  confused    and 
incorrect  ;  and  he  is  altogether  unsafe  as  a  prac- 
tical guide.     The  only  value  of  his  writings,  at 
present,  arises  from  their  containing  some  inter- 
esting- facts,  which  occurred  in  a   long    practice. 
The  posthumous  works  of  Mr  Saunders,  edited 
by  his  friend  and  colleague  Dr  Farre,  is  valua- 
ble, and  well   worth   your  stud}'.       Its  style   is 
clear  and  satisfactory,  although    the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats  are  few.      The    valuable   obser- 
vations appended  by  Dr  Farre  lead  us  to  regret 
that  he   has   not   communicated   to    the    public 
more  largely,  the  interesting  resulls  of  his  long 
practice,   his   close    observation,  and  mature  re- 
flection. 

Scarpa's  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
which  has  been  translaied  into  English  by  Mr 
Briggs,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  articles 
in  the  last  edition  of  Mr  Samuel  Cooper's  Sur- 
gical Dictionary  are  well  executed  and  valua- 
ble, as  they  furnish  at  one  view  what  would  re- 
quire   the    examination    of  many  works  to  find. 


The  translation  ofWelierbyDr  Monteith,  you 
will  also  find  useful.  Among  living  aulhors  who 
have  written  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  I  may 
mention  to  you  Messrs  Wardrop, Vetch,  Travers, 
Guthrie  and  Mackenzie,  names  so  respected, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing 
more  of  their  productions.  The  writings  of  the 
versity  of  Bonn,  W'alther,  have  published  seve-j  French  oculists  Maitre-Jean,  Janin,  and  St  Yves, 
ral  useful  tracts  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  I  although   now   antiquated,"  were   much   better 
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than  those  of  their  English  brethren.  The 
pompous  work  of  Demours  is  long-winded  and 
worthless.  The  Germans  certainly  have  the 
superiority  ;  their  works  are  the  most  valuable 
on  this  subject  Richter's  volume  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Surgery,  and  the  work  of  Beer,  before 
mentioned,  are  the  two  most  generally  known. 
Those  of  Schmidt,  Langcnbeck,  Hiroly,  Graefe, 
Walther,  and  others,  must  be  studied  by  those 
who  wish  to  understand  the  subject  thoroughly. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION     OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  some- 
times the  sequel  of  an  acute  or  subacute  attack, 
but  much  more  frequently  it  is  a  mere  ex- 
tension of  the  chronic  form  of  inflammation 
ed  about  the  fauces,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
both  being  continuous,  along  which  it  is,  there- 
fore, apt  to  spread  in  protracted  cases.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  usually  denoted  by 
hoarseness  of  the  voice,  by  a  frequent  hem!  to 
clear  the  throat,  by  a  sense  of  soreness  about  the 
larynx,  and  by  a  peculiar  noise  when  the  patient 
coughs  out,  referable  to  that  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe. At  first  the  expectoration  is  mucous,  but 
in  its  progress  it  becomes  purulent,  and  a  slow 
consuming  fever  attends  the  ulceration  of  the  la- 
rjnx  which  then  occurs,  and  which  is  always 
conjoined  with  the  purulent  expectoration.  In 
the  first  stage  of  this  affection,  in  that  of  simple 
inflammation  without  ulceration,  Dr  A.  recom- 
mends local  bleeding  by  leeches,  mild  aperients, 
nauseating  doses  of  ipecacuanha  occasionally,  a 
bland  diet,  the  tepid  bath,  and  a  regulated  tem- 
perature, ranging  from  about  64  to  68,  or  70,  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  But  when  ulceration  has 
actually  occurred,  he  says,  that  the  nauseating 
doses  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  omitted,  and  a 
similar  plan  in  other  respects  pursued,  aided  by 
the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  tar,  from  which 
he  has  seen  remarkably  good  effects  in  some 
cases.  He.  mentions  the  practice  of  one  surgeon 
who  has  been  successful  by  washing  the  epiglot- 
tis and  adjacent  parts  by  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver;  but  observes,  that  he  has  only  seen 
this  bold  practice  pursued  in  one  case,  and  that 
it  gives  less  relief  than  has  been  anticipated  in 
ulceration  of  the  larynx.  When  the  ulceration  is 
syphilitic  in  its  origin  and  progress,  then  the  ap- 
propriate remedy  ought  to  be  cautiously  used ;  but 
in  every  case  the  condition  of  the  skin  and  internal 
mucous  membrane  should  be  assiduously  regard- 
ed at  the  same  time,  since  a  morbid  condition  of 
those  parts  is  invariably  associated  with  chronic 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx. 


tion  than  a  superficial  pathologist  might  suppose. 
Dr  Armstrong  says,  that  this  chronic  inflamma- 
mation  sometimes  precedes  an  acute  or  subacute 
attack,  but  it  more  often  continues  under  its  ori 
giual  character,  being  sometimes  accompanied 
by  relaxation  or  elongation  of  the  uvula,  and 
sometimes  by  ulceration,  with  or  without  the 
foremenlioned  state  of  the  uvula.  There  are 
two  ulcerations  of  (he  throat,  of  a  syphilitic  na- 
ture, one  superficial  and  spreading,  surrounded 
by  a  copper-colored  inflammation,  another  deep, 
as  if  a  portion  of  the  part  had  been  cut  or  dug 
out,  attended  by  the  same  sort  of  dark  inflam- 
mation, and  usually  by  some  cutaneous  affection; 
but,  when  any  doubt  remains,  the  history  of  the 
case  should  be  traced  backward,  as  in  syphilis, 
the  primary  symptoms  always  precede  the  sec- 
ondary, or  those  of  the  soft  parts,  as  the  secon- 
dary always  precede  the  ternary,  or  those  of 
the  hard  parts.  The  cure  of  common  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  is  to  be  affected,  first, 
by  those  means  which  intend  to  remove  the  lo- 
cal inflammation  there,  and  secondly,  by  those 
which  tend  to  restore  the  skin  and  internal  mu- 
cous membranes  to  a  healthy  state.  Leeches 
should  be  applied  occasionally  to  the  throat,  in 
conjunction  with  very  mild  aperient  medicines 
when  the  bowels  are  constipated;  but  most  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  derived  frem  placing  the  patient 
in  a  fresh  atmosphere,  occasionally  using  a  tepid 
bath,  adopting  a  regulated  diet,  and  removing 
all  opposing  circumstances,  such  as  over  exer- 
tion of  mind,  and  the  like.  In  regard  to  the  di- 
et, three  simple  meals  in  the  day  are  generally 
sufficient,  a  small  quantity  of  animal  food  being 
allowed  for  dinner,  with  a  single  glass  of  wine, 
when  the  fever  is  absent,  and  when  there  is  no 
actual  sign  of  chronic  inflammation  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  but  where 
inflammation  does  exist,  or  where  any  degree 
of  fever  is  present,  then  animal  food  should  be 
wholly  omitted,  and  a  diet,  [tartly  of  milk-whey 
and  partly  of  farinaceous  articles,  ought  to  be 
substituted. 


modic  asthma,  the  heart  or  larger  adjacent  ves- 
sels, always  become  diseased,  at  least  this  is  in- 
variably found  to  be  the  case  in  those  instances 
where  he  has  seen  bodies  examined  after  death. 
He  considers  that  much  mischief  has  been  done 
by  those  empirical  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  cure  spasmodic  asthma,  without  a  ref- 
erence to  its  pathological  peculiarities,  and  that 
this  has  especially  happened  in  regard  to  the  ap» 
plication  of  the  galvanic  or  electric  fluid,  which 
he  has  seen  when  a  concomitant  organic  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  or  large  adjacent  vessels,  clear- 
ly contra-indicated  its  applicatian  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  modern  pathology.  The 
great  use  of  correct  principles  of  pathology,  is, 
that  they  show  what  is  impossible  as  well  as 
what  is  possible,  and  consequently  prevent  the 
profession  from  making  a  series  of  harsh  exper- 
iments, by  which  the  sufferings  of  patients  are 
increased  and  their  lives  shortened.  The  most 
important  point  at  an  early  period  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  is  to  find  out  a  place  most  suitable  for 
the  patient,  when  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
admit  such  an  undertaking,  and  recommends 
that  he  remain  quietly  there,  properly  man- 
aging his  diet,  his  clothing,  and  his  exercise. 
During  the  attack,  when  the  excitement  is  once 
developed,  it  requires  to  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles  as  has  been  recommended  for  chronic 
bronchitis;  and  where  from  long  continuance  it 
is  conjoined  with  an  affection  of  the  heart,  or- 
large  adjacent  vessels,  then  a  still  mode  of  exist- 
ence is  most  likely  to  lengthen  the  patient's  life- 


CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  FAUCES. 

Chronic  inflammation    about    the    tonsils  and 
mucous  membrane  adjacent,  is  a    very    common 
occurrence  ;  it  is  not,  however,  generally  a  mere 
local  affection,  but  connected   mostly  with  a  fad- 
ed appearance  of  skin,  and  an  irritable  condition 
of  the  internal  mucous  membranes,  especially  of 
the  stomach  or  small  intestines,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  forms  a  part.     Hence  this   is  a    very  common 
disorder     among    those    medical    students    who 
have  fagged  hard  towards  the  close    of  the  ses- 
sion.    It  is  to  be  considered,   in   such  and  in  al- 
most all  other  cases,  as   one    of  the  first  indica 
tions  of  an  approaching  break  up  of  the  general 
strength,  and  therefore   requires  greater  atten- 


SPASMODIC  ASTHMA. 
Spasmodic  asthma  occurs  by  fits,  at   all  times 
in  the  year,  and  very  frequently  in  the  summer. 
In  some  persons  it   is    excited    by    disagreeable 
odors,  or  even    by    pleasant,  such    as    hay,  and 
hence  it  has  been  denominated,  by  country  peo- 
ple, the  hay    asthma.     Some    patients    liable  to 
this  affection  are  remarkably  influenced   by    lo- 
cality.    Some  can    only    reside    comfortably    in 
high  situations,  while  others    again   only  remain 
easy  in  low    situations.     The    attack    most  fre- 
quently comes  on  towards  morning,  and  is  atten- 
ded by  a  dryness  about  the  nostrils,  by    coldness 
of  the  skin,  and  by  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
so  that  the  ribs  are  elevated,  and  the  patient  re 
quires  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  from    with- 
out.    Some  heat  of  the    surface    usually    super- 
venes, the  pulse  becomes  quicker    than  natural, 
and  at    length    a    copious  secretion    takes  place 
from  the   mucous    membrane   of  the    bronchia, 
which  being  coughed  up,  the    fit  gradually,  and 
at  last,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  abates,  but    is 
again  renewed  at  certain  or  uncertain  periods  of 
time.     Dr  Armstrong  thinks    that  this  affection, 
in  its  origin,  is  connected  with  the  skin  and  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the    bronchia,  and    that    the 
spasmodic  affection  is  a  merely  a  secondary  one  ; 
but  that  in  the  progress  of  what  is  called   spas- 


CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRONCHIA. 

Chronic  inflammation  ot  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchia  is  exceedingly    frequent    in  this 
variable    climate.     Sometimes    it    is    connected 
with  chronic  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the    pnmae  viae,  or    urinary    organs,  with    a 
harsh  or  disordered  condition  of  the  skin,  but  in 
many  cases  it  exists  without  such  a  conjunction. 
It  is  denoted  by  dusky  lips,  by    a    deep   stuffing 
cough  attended  by  a    loose    diffused    noise,  lry  a 
copious  expectoration,  mostly  of  opaque    mucus, 
especially  in  the  morning,  and    by    difficulty    of 
breathing,  increased  by  exercise.     The    natural 
cure  is  by  expectoration,  but  this  affection  some- 
times leads  to  chronic  hepatization  of  the  lungs, 
and  sometimes  it  excites  tubercular  consumption, 
particularly  when  it  is  prolonged   in    young  and 
delicate    subjects.     Dr    Armstrong    thinks,  that 
chronic  inflammation  of  the    mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchia  is  most   effectually    removed,  or 
relieved,  by  those  measures,  which  act  simulta- 
neously on  the  bowels  and  the  skin  ;    hence    he 
has  found  mild  aperients    and    sudorifics,  with  a 
regulated  diet,  answer  the  best ;    but    he    thinks 
that  sponging  the  surface,  first    with    tepid   and 
then  with  cool  salt    water,  is    one    of  the    most 
useful  preventives  of  a  return  of  this    affection. 
In  those  cases,  however,  where    it    is  conjoined 
with  a  disturbed  state    of  the  skin    and    mucous 
membrane  of  the  pnmae  viae,  more  will    depend 
upon  the  right  management  of  the  clothing  and 
the  diet  than  upon    mere    medical  prescriptions. 
This    affection     has     been   called    by     various 
names  when  it  occurs  amongst  old  persons,  such 
as  catarrhus  senilis,  aad    humoral    asthma  ;    but 
the  word  asthma  ought  not  to    be  applied  to  an 
affection  which  returns  at  certain    intervals,  and 
which  has  at  those  times  a  spasmodic  character. 
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YOUNG  PHYSICIANS. 

We  have  recently  understood  that  physicians  are  in 
great  demand  on  the  Morea,  and  this  information  is 
confirmed  by  the  letter  of  E.  Evans,  Esq.  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

Those  who  are  just  commencing  practice  have  here 
an  admirable  opportunity  of  passing-  two  or  three  years 
to  their  advantage,  in  many  respects.  In  this  country, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  physician  to  earn  a  living  by  his 
profession  for  the  three  first  years  of  his  practice.  This 
is  a  well  established  fact,  which  cannot  be  disputed. — 
It  is  equally  true  that  a  vast  number  of  young  men  who 
enter  on  the  practice  of  physic  are  poor,  and  have  had 
no  opportunities  of  seeing  any  part  of  the  world  which 
is  not  within  a  dozen  miles  of  their  home,  or  of  studying 
human  nature,  except  as  it  appears  in  their  own  na- 
tive village. 

By  passing  the  two  first  years  of  his  practice  in 
Greece,  where  members  of  the  faculty  ars  so  much 
wanted  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  expedition  be- 
ing an  unsuccessful  one,  a  young  man  will    be    able  to 

return  aud  commence  his  professional  career  at  home,  COBWEB. 

with  a  few  thousands  in  his  pocket,  and  consequently  It  is  some  years  since  the  cobweb  has  been  introduc- 
imencumbered  with  those  mortifications,  embarrass- 1  ed  as  an  internal  medicine,  though  it  has  long  been  us- 
ments,  and  obstacles  which  fetter  and  often  discourage  j  ed  as  a  common  styptic  in  checking  the  hemorrhage 
the  beginner.  He  would  see  an  interesting  portion  of  the  from  slight  cuts.  A  case  occurred  to  us  about  a  year 
world  at  a  most  interesting  moment,  and  learn  enough  ago  which  seemed  to  require  just  such  a  medicine  as 
of  human  nature  to  enable   him  to   manage   his   affairs   the  cobweb  has  been  represent  d  to  be  by   the  French 

There  seemed  to  be  in  this  case  a  general 


ens  every  good  feeling,  here  sinks  into  an  animal  pas- 
sion, neither  importunate  or  refined  ;  and  the  same 
want  of  irritability  protracts  the  period  of  puberty,  and 
lessens  proportionally  the  number  of  offspring. 

Fewer  diseases  are  produced  by  steady  cold,  than 
by  variable  or  warm  weather,  in  winter.  Although 
cold  checks  the  growth,  protracts  the  period  of  puber- 
ty, and  renders  the  female  less  prolific,  yet  all  these 
are  within  the  limits  of  health  ;  and  we  may  as  well 
say  that  the  Italian,  full  of  fire  and  passion,  is  diseased 
from  excess  of  fulness  and  irritability,  as  the  Lapland- 
er from  defect  of  both. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  past  winter  seem  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  variableness  of  the  weath- 
er. These  have  been  catarrhs  with  all  their  attendant 
symptoms,  and  in  every  degree  of  severity.  Most  of 
the  varieties  of  the  present  epidemic  may  be  traced  to 
this  cause,  although  the  existence  and  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic  itself,  depended  on  some  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere. 


ever  after  with  wisdom  and  success. 


THE  WEATHER. 

The  last  winter  has  plainly  demonstrated    that  the 


Journalists 

disposition  to  hemorrhage.  We  found  the  patient  la- 
boring for  breath,  extremely  weak;  coughing  up  blood 
from  the  lungs,  and  discharging   it  in   large    quantities 


measure  of  heat  and  cold  cannot  be  determined  by  de-;from  lne  bowels.  By  the  administration  of  5  grs.  of 
grees  of  latitude,  the  season  of  the  year,  or  by  local  |  C0DWeb  every  three  or  four  hours  the  whole  difficulty 
situation.  The  steady,  even  temperature  of  former  j  was  rem0ved,  so  that  when  we  saw  the  patient  next 
winters  has,  in  the  present,  been  predicted  and  looked  j  dav^  his  hemoptysis,  diarrhoea,  and  hematemesis,  were 
for  in  vain.  Spring  has  now  commenced,  and  it  is  I  checked,  and  every  symptom  of  asthma  relieved.  In 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  signs  of  languor  and  j  a  few  days  he  recovered  his  strength,  and  although  he 
debility   appear  marked    upon   people's   countenances  j  has  taken  no  other  medicine    and  always    before    been 


with  unusual  plainness.  The  hilarity,  the  strength, 
and  the  elasticity,  which  used  to  be  produced  in  all 
by  the  clear,  cold  atmosphere  of  winter,  can  be  pos- 
sessed by  none,  in  seasons  like  this,  but  those  of  vola- 
tile temperand  the  most  vigorous  constitutions.  The  ner- 
vous system  is  affected  by  the  weather,  as  much  or  more 
than  the  muscular.  In  a  cold  temperature,  though  its 
fensibility  is  diminished,  the  intellectual  powers  ac- 
quire vigor  with  the  increased  tone  of  the  body  ;  while 
tenderness,  and  those  feelings  connected  with  an  irrita- 
ble system,  are,  in  proportion,  less  acute.  The  sto- 
mach, which  partakes  of  the  state  of  the  nerves  and 
moving  fibres,  experiences  an  increased  tone.  Its  func- 
tions are  less  rapid,  and  performed  more  perfectly  :  and 
for  similar  reasons,  the  bowels  are  frequently  less  ac- 
tive, and  the  nutritious  particles,  by  delay,  more  com- 
pletely separated.  In  short,  if  the  limits  were  to  bt 
fixed  where  the  animal  system  should  acquire  the  most 
perfect  vigor,  we  would  place  it  in  those  regions  where 
the  heat  seldom  rises  above  70  or  falls  below  30  deg. 

When,  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  temper- 
ature is  below  the  latter  point,  we  find  the  effects  of 
cold  more  striking,  except  as  it  tends  to  increase  the 
vigor  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  When  the  irritabili- 
ty is  farther  lessened,  strength  of  mind  becomes  tor- 
por ;  energy  and  vigor  are  sunk  into  insensibility,  and 
roused  only  by  violent  causes  to  temporary  exertion. 
When  still  further  lessened,  the  distinguishing  features 
of  humanity  are  almost  wholly  lost.  Even  parental 
affection  has  little  influence.  Love,  which  in  warmer 
and  more  geniai  climates  refines  the  heart  and  awak- 


subject  to  these  complaiuts,  he  has  had   no  return  of 
them  since. 

Could  we  produce  an  hundred  such  cases  we  should 
say  the  cobweb  is  an  invaluable  remedy.  It  certainly 
proved  so  in  the  one  we  have  related,  and  this  ought 
to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  faculty. 


months.  Her  bulk  gradually  increased  till  it 
became  monstrously  enlarged.  I  believe  her 
physicians  were  satisfied  that  her  disease  was  a 
scirrhous  enlargement  of  the  ovaria.  The  dis- 
ease was  more  thau  eight  years  in  progression, 
and  she  died  in  August,  1824,  apparently  from 
suffocation.  During  the  last  months  of  her  life, 
there  was  evident  fluctuation  in  the  abdomen. 

The  body  was  examined  in  presence  of  Drs 
Adams  and  Kittredge,  of  Mt  Vernon,  Dr  Hil- 
dreth,  of  Amherst,  myself,  and  several  medical 
students.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  gene- 
rally in  a  natural  state,  but  two  substances  of  a 
globular  appearance  occupied  the  abdomen, 
which  were  found  to  be  the  right  and  left  ova- 
ria. 

lb.  oz. 
The  right  ovarium  weighed  10  10 

left         do.  do.  80  00 

Water  found  in  the  abdomen  and  chest(computed)48  CO 
Two  excrescences  attached  near  the  uterus  3  00 

Whole  weight  of  the  disease  141    10 

When  cut  into,  these  tumors  appeared  to  be 
fleshy,  and  interspersed  wilh  small  hydatids  con- 
taining a  jelly-like  substance.  The  uterus  was 
of  a  natural  size,  but  involved  in  the  substance" 
of  the  left  ovarium. 


DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

Chorea  is  said  to  be  effectually  cured  by  shaving 
the  head,  and  applying  the  tartar  emetic  ointment 
freelj7.  We  have  tried  this  remedy  in  delirium  tremens, 
and  in  seven  out  of  eight  cases  it  has  succeeded  beyond 
our  expectations. 


K£i?0£ILTS. 


CASE  OF  ENLARGED  OVARIA. 

Communicated  fur  the  Medical  Intelligencer, 

BY  JOHN  WALLACE,    JUN.  ESQ..    OF    MILFORD,    N.  H. 

The  disease  began  with  pain  and  enlargement 
n  the  region  of  the  left  ovarium,  about  eight 
years  previous  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  and 
regularly  progressed  several  years,  when  the 
ieft  side  began  to  swell,  with  increased  pain  in 
the  region.  She  sought  the  advice  of  a  physi- 
cian in  Boston,  where  she  resided  a  part  of  the 
nrne,  and  look  the  usual  remedies  prescribed  in 
^uch  cases.  She  removed  to  Baltimore,  and 
consulted  several  physicians  in  that  city,  but  re- 


ceded no  rebel'.     She  then  returned  lo  Milford 

N.    H.   and    was   under   my   care   for    several [  drops  at  a  time,  and  from-  which  he    was   con 


From  the  Baltimore  Gazette, 
HYDROPHOBIA. 
The  patient  who    labored    under  this  disease 
was  a  colored  boy  (Moses  Hinson)  aged  1 1  years, 
and  resided  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  He 
was  bit  in  the  foot  by  a    dog  raised  as  a    pet  by 
him.     On  the  night  succeeding  the  bite  the   dog 
ran  off',  which  excited   suspicions    of  his    being 
mad  ;  medical  aid  was  procured  ;  the  wound  be- 
ing slight  it  soon  healed;    the  boy  was  then  put 
on  a  mercurial  course,  and    was    supposed  to  be 
out    of  danger.     After  the  dog  had  bit  the  boy, 
he  bit  several   animals,  all    which    subsequently 
went  mad  and  died.     About  four  weeks  after  the 
boy  was  bit,  his  foot  began  to  swell  and  became 
painful,  and  on  usual    domestic    remedies    being 
used,  the  swelling  subsided,  the  foot  appeared  to 
be    perfectly    well.     However,  on    Sunday,  4th 
December,  about  seven  weeks   after   the    bite, 
the  boy  had  a  chill  and  complained  of  great  las- 
situde and  constant    chillness,  so    that    he    kept 
close  to  the  stove  during  that  day.     On  Monday 
he  walked  several  miles;    when  he  returned,  to 
use  his  own  words,  he  was  l>  chill'd  through  and 
through  ;"  his  mother  gave  him  some  warm  tod- 
dy, which  appeared  to  compose  him.     It  was  at 
this  time  distinctly  seen,  that,  although  he  drank 
with  apparent  pleasure,  at   each    effort  to  swal- 
low there  was  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  throat, 
which  continued  to  increased,  and    on    Tuesday 
be  positively  refused  to    take  any    kind  of  fluid. 
On  that  day  he  took  some    purgative    medicine, 
which  operated  freely,  but  he  continued  to  grow 
worse,  and  on  Wednesday,  the    fourth  day  after 
the  first    evident    chill,  1    was    invited    to    take 
charge  of  the  case  ;  I  consented  on  condition  that 
Dr  Arthur  Pue  of  this    city    should    be  asked  in 
consultation  ;  my  terms  were  complied  with  and 
the  Doctor  kindly  consented  to  take  share  in  the 
responsibility.  We  visited  the  boy  and  found  him 
laboring  under  the  following  symptoms — he  com- 
plained of  choking  and  soreness    of  the    throat, 
violent  pain  in  the  breast  and  constriction  of  the 
chest,  pulse    quick,  frequent    and    feeble,  great 
disposition  to  urinate,  though  voiding  but  a    few 
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stantly  retreating  while  passing  it.  So  great 
was  his  horror  of  water,  or  indeed  of  any  fluid, 
that  the  sight  of  any  vessel  that  could  by  associ- 
ation remind  him  of  it,  produced  strong  impres- 
sions. He  did  not  complain  of  the  bitten  part, 
and  on  examination  it  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
sound;  he  was  extremely  impatient  at. the  ap- 
proach of  any  person,  and  said  he  felt  as  if  he 
should  suffocate  if  more  than  two  or  three  were 
in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  and  he  became 
greatly  agitated  either  on  hearing  the  latch  of 
the  door  moved,  or  the  voice  of  any  person 
without,  and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  the  far 
end  of  the  room.  The  glands  under  the  tongue 
were  somewhat  enlarged,  but  not  more  than  we 
could  have  expected  to  have  found  them,  for 
the  whole  system  seemed  to  have  suffered  great- 
ly in  the  attack.  After  the  examination  we 
were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  disease  was  not 
only  a  genuine  case  of  hydrophobia,  but  that  it 
was  in  its  most  aggravated  form.  We  deter- 
mined, from  the  success  that  attended  the  ad- 
ministration of  Goulard's  solution  (a  solution  of 
lead)  in  a  case  reported  in  the  Baltimore  Ga- 
zette, to  give  eighty  drops  every  thirty  minutes. 
We  saw  him  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  (Wednesday)  and 
notwithstanding  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  swallow 
fluids,  he  made  the  most  manly  efforts,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  medicine,  and  by  the  next 
morning,  he  had  taken  two  ounces  of  it — at  5  o' 
clock,  A.  M.  (Thursday)  all  the  symptoms  were 
mitigated.  He  could  take  two  pint  cups  and 
pour  tea  from  one  to  the  other  without  suffering 
any  unpleasant  feelings,  and  could  drink  with  a 
very  slight  convulsive  effort ;  the  pain  and  con- 
striction of  the  breast  and  soreness  of  the  throat 
were  much  better;  he  conversed  pleasantly  and 
rationally,  being  quite  an  intelligent  boy  of  his 
age.  We  ordered  the  medicines  to  be  continu- 
ed, (there  was  unfortunately  four  hours  lost  from 
the  quantity  given  out  during  the  night)  under 
the  strong  impression  that  it  would  be  successful 
from  the  improvement  of  the  svmutoms  which 
had  already  followed  its  administration,  having 
however  at  the  same  time  our  fears  that  should 
there  be  a  return  of  the  spasms,  with  anv  vio- 
lence  in  his  enfeebled  state  it  would  be  fatal, 
and  too  true  were  our  fears,  for  he  died  about  5 
o'clock,  P.  M.  (Thursday)  in  a  most  violent 
spasm.  Some  short  time  before  this  took  place 
the  saliva  flowed  from  his  mouth,  not  in  a  stream, 
but  in  large  quantities — I  was  going  to  say  in  a 
coagulated  state,  approaching  nearly  to  the  con- 
sistence of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  in  appear- 
ance not  unlike  curdled  milk. 

Remarks. — From  the  success  ivhich  attended 
the  administration  of  the  solution  of  lead  in  Eng- 
land, we  gave  it  with  full  confidence  of  success, 
and  we  are  justified  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
have  been  successful,  from  the  great  benefit 
which  followed  its  use,  even  in  this,  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease,  if  there  had  been  strength 
of  constitution  enough  left  to  have  borne  up  un- 
der the  violent  spasms,  and  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  doubt  remaining,  that  if  the  medi- 
cine had  been  given  forty-eight  hours  sooner, 
the  patient  would  have  recovered. 

1  am  sure  that  1  am  not  too  bold,  when  1  go 
so  far  as  to  encourage  the  public,  if  unfortunate- 
ly another  case  should  occur,  to  commence  and 
give  ten  grains  of  sugar  of  lead  every  thirty  min- 
utes, the  effect  of  this  being  the  same  as  that  of 
foulard's  solution,  arid    it    being    preferable,  as 


the  strengjh  of  the  latter  is  less  certain.  The 
object  in  giving  this  remedy  is  to  paralyze  the 
system,  and  thus  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
canine  poison  ;  as  soon  as  possible  the  attendance 
of  some  medical  gentleman  should  be  procured, 
to  guard  and  keep  in  check  the  effects  of  the 
remedy,  which  is  at  all  times  easy  to  be  kept 
under  control.  m.  s.  baer. 

VARXSTXES. 
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NEW  PAKACEA. 

Once,  at  a  certain  watering  place, 
To  feast  on  beauty,  love  and  grace, 
To  eat  and  drink,  and  dance  and  dash, 
And  freely  spend  their  time  and  cash; 
To  gain  new  health,  or  drown  old  care, 
No  matter  which,  or  when,  or  where, 
The  annua]  crowds  assembled  were. — 

Amongst  the  rest,  with  powers  creative, 
(Of  course  the  man  was  not  a  native,) 
A  strange,  inventive  wight  appears, 
Who  vanishes  at  once  the  fears 
Of  every  sick,  by  advertising, 
All  ails  to  cure  u  By  Vaporising.'''' 
Gouts,  rheumatisms,  fevers  latent, 
By  means  of  a  machin'ry  patent ; 
And  which,  for  sending  vapors  forth, 
He  rightly  named  a  "  Vapor  Bath.'1'' 

The  crowds  attend,  the  vapor  mill 
Provides  a  balm  for  every  ill; 
Old  Gruff  can  walk,  no  longer  gouty, 
Thanks  to  the  steam  of  u  Lignum  Vita?." 
Miss  Wild  is  tamed,  Ben  Dismal  brighten'd, 
Lefever  cooled,  and  Cooley  fright  en1  d  ; 
In  fine,  the  miracles  that  he  did, 
Were  great  as  ever  Anna  Lee  did. 

At  last,  an  odd  notorious  dash, 
Who  had  by  far  more  health,  than  cash  ; 
And  more  than  either,  of  delight 
In  Fashion's  frolics,  day  or  night, 
Great  Magus  seeks,  "  Good  health  have  I, 
let  fain  the  Vapor  Bath  would  try; 
Now,  dearest  Doctor,  will  you  see 
What  medicine  will  do  for  me?" 

Oh!  says  the  Doctor  nothing  posed, 
Your  case,  Sir,  was  in  time  disclosed, 
Hern  boy  ;  quick  ;  the  Bath  ;  and  cast  in 
A  handful  of  Life  Everlasting.  - 
Then  came  the  patient,  head  and  ears, 
To  try  the  strength  of  panaceas. 
Alas!  the  herb  was  chosen  well, 
For — the  plain  naked  truth  to  tell — 
Of  mortal  lite  the  Bath  bereft  him, 
Life  everlasting  's  all  it  left  him. 

Another  Victim. — The  Albany  Daily  Advertiser 
mentions  the  death  of  Capt.  Gideon  Denison,  of  the 
town  of  Kliox,  aged  33,  who  perished  under  the  high 
pressure  operations  of  a  Thompsonian  guack.  When 
a  physician  was  called,  the  back  and  sides  of  the  vic- 
tim were  covered  with  blisters,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  present  that  he  was  literally 
burnt  to  death,  by  means  of  hot  stones,  patent  steam,  &c. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  March  3d  ;   from  the   Health-Office.  Returns. 

Feb.  24.— James  C.  Kendall,  19  ;  Elizabeth  Fellows, 
38  ;  Ann  Bradford,  61  ;  Abigail  Wetherlee,  47.  25th. 
—Richard  Chamberlain,  66  ;  Judith  Fowle,71.  26th. 
— Ebenezer  Tufts,  64  ;  Elizabeth  Rich,  4  mo.  27th.— 
Moses  Dunlap,  31.  28th.— A  bby  B.  Presby,  17  ;  Ma- 
ry Ann  Fox,  10  :  Mary  E.  Homer,  5  mo;  William 
Blight,  24  ;  ■  Sarah  Greene,  75.  March  1st.— Mary 
Field,  64  ;  Hannah  Ware,  48.  2d. — Catharine  Dix  ; 
Patience  Humphry,  22 ;  Sarah  Shed,  24;  Christian 
Brown  ;  Levi  Peters,  9  mo  ;  Eliza  Ann  Hanscom,  28  ; 
Charles  Wr.  Clark,  3  mo;  Samuel  Foster,  79  ;  Hannah 
Thayer,  94:  James  Rayner,  1  :  James  Sanderson,  1. 
3d.— Thomas  Entwisle,  38. 

Consumption,  5 — Typhus  Fever,  2 — Apoplexy,  1  — 
Influenza,  3 — Rupture,  1 — Gravel,  1 — Fits,  5 — Lung 
Fe»er,  1 — Pleurisy  1— Suicide,  1 — Abscess,  1 — OldAge, 
2 — Infantile,  1.     City  Poor,  2. 

Obituart. — Died  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  24th,  Dr  Cyrus  Hamilton,  aged  61,  much  la- 
mented as  an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a  good 
Physician,  and  useful  member  oi  society. 

His  disease  was  Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.— 
In  apparent  health  while  with  a  patient  in  Hanover, 
he  had  a  call  to  visit  a  child  about  40  rods  distant  ; 
when  within  about  ten  rods  of  the  house  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  weakness  and  nnmbness  of  the  low- 
er extremities  which  did  not  much  alarm  tiim,  but  in- 
duced him  to  sit  down. 

In  a  few  moments  the  most  excruciating  pain  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  house 
where  he  intended  to  visit,  where,  after  lingering  two 
days  in  extreme  agony,  he  expired. 

Dr  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  Brookfleld,  Mass.  He 
was  actively  and  usefully  employed  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Lyme  and  its  vicinity  upwards  of  forty 
vears. — Communicate  A. 


Fr.encji  Academy  of  Mkdicine. — At  a  recent  sit- 
ting of  theAcademy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  magnetism,  the 
small  pox,  and  vaccination,  were  the  chief  subjects  of 
discussion.  It  is  a  long  time  since  animal  magnetism 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  French.  Forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  question  was  first  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  Of 
the  four  commissions  at  that, time  appointed  to  investi- 
gate it,  three  pronounced  against  the  reality  of  magnet- 
ism. At  the  sitting  above  alluded  to,  M.  Mace  propos- 
ed to  the  Academy  to  renew  the  consideration  cf  the 
subject;  he  was  opposed  by  M.  Reuauldin  ;  and  the 
Academy  merely  appointed  a  commission  to  examine 
if  it  was  desirable  again  to  agitate  the  question.  The 
cauterization  of  the  pustules  of  the  small  pox  was  the 
subject  of  a  very  curious  paper  by  M.  Damicon.  As 
to  vaccination,  all  reports  concun ed  in  favor  of  that 
invaluable  discovery,  the  universal  practice  of  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 


ATHENEUM  : 

OR,  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 
FOR  MARCH  1, 
TTUST  published  by  John  Cotton,  No.  184,  Wash- 
$3     ington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin-Street. 

Contents. — A  Soldier's  Revenge — The  Convict.-^' 
Part  I  —  Desultory  Thoughts  on  Fashion  and  Beauty — 
The  Utility  of  Letters  of  Recommendation  to  Young 
Men  Visiting  Paris — A  Cockney  Voyage — The  Two 
Brothers:  An  Hungarian  Tale — Sonnet.  Home,  Sweet 
Home — Moorish  War-Song — In  and  Out  of  Love — New 
London  Publications,  with  Critical  Remarks — Scene  at 
Seville — Mynheer  Werter's  First  Interview  with  Char- 
lotte, Versified — Varieties — Human  Skeleton — Watch- 
Class  Microscope — Of  the  Ploughman  that  sayde  his 
Pater  Noster — 'the  Talisman — New  Life  Boat. 


This  Day  Published, 

Y  WELLS  &  LILLY,  THE  STUDY  OF  MEDI- 
CINE, by  John  Mason  Good,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F. 
R.  S.  Q.  Mem.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  and  F.  L.  S.  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  5  volumes — fourth  Am.  edition.  Reprinted 
from  the  last  London  edition,  greatly  improved  and  en- 
larged. 

0^7=  This  has  a  great  advantage  over  other  American 
editions.  It  is  printed  from  a  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion, but  lately  pnblished  in  London,  containg  the  au- 
thor's Idlest  improvements  and  emendations,  which  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  It  conlains  at  least  one  fourth 
mors  matter,  and  likewise  marginal  references — and 
printed  on  a  large  and  distinct  type.  The  marginal 
references  are  a  great  convenience,  as  the  book  is  one 
of'constai-.t  reference  to  the  practitioner.  The  publish- 
ers are  thus  minute,  because  a  new  edition  has  appear- 
ed, which  is  only  a  reprint  from  the  first  edition. 

The  Study  of  Medicine  having  been  extensively  cir- 
culated, it  is  presumed  that  most  Physicians  are  now 
fully  convinced  of  its  superior  merits,  and  of  the  high 
liierary  and  professional  character  of  the  Author.  To 
diose  who  have  examined  the  work  nothing  need  be 
said  in  its  commendation — it  speaks  sufficiently  its  own 
praise.  To  others,  the  fact  that  this  is  a  fourth  edition, 
fail  in  (he  course  of  two  years,)  must  be  undeniable 
proof  that  the  work  is  one  of  no  ordinary  standard.  It 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  Physician  of  our  own 
country,  a  work  "  which  will  be  read  and  admired  so 
lonir  as  Medicine  shall  be  studied  as  a  science." 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


ON  THE  DIGESTIVE  PROCESS. 
When  Voltaire  wished    to    consult  one  of  the 
King's    physicians,  he    proposed    the    following 
question  : 

-----  Par  quel  secret  mystere 

Ce  pain,  cet  aliment  dans  mon  corps  dige>e 

Se  transforme  en  un  lait  doucement  prepare? 

Comment,  toujours  filtre  dans  ses  routes  certaines 

En  longs  ruisseaux  de  pourpre  il  court  enfler  mes  veines? 

To  which    he    obtained    no    other  answer  than 
the  following' : 

Demandez-le,  a  ce  Dieu  qui  nous  donne  la  vie. 

Voltaire  did    not    deceive    himself  when    he 
wrote  this  ;    the  question  remained    unanswered 
in  his  time,  but  can  it  be    satisfactorily    answer 
ed  in  our  own  ?     Why  not?  ask  the  experiment- 
al physiologists,  who    make    rabbits  digest  their 
food    by  a  current    of  electricity.       Why    not  ? 
ask    the    chemists,    who  decompose  with   accu- 
racy   all    the   fluids  of  the  body,  and   all  its  tis- 
sues.      If  digestion    oe    only    a    separation    of 
the     nutritive     material  from    such    as    is    not, 
it  is  a  chemical  operation,  and  we  come  back  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  supposed  the 
stomach  to    be    only    the  grand    alembic  of  the 
body.     It  was  a  consciousness  of  the    obscurity 
in  which  the  subject  remains  even    at  the  pres- 
ent day    which    induced  the   Royal    Academy  of 
Sciences  to  propose,  as  a  prize  question,  the  fol- 
lowing: "  To  determine,  by  a  series  of  chemic- 
al and  physiological  experiments,  what  the  phe- 
nomena are  which  occur  in  the  digestive  organs 
during  the  act  of  digestion."     In    order    to  pur- 
sue the  mode  of  investigation  as  dictated  by    the 
Academy,  several  experiments    were    instituted 
by  Prevost  and  Le  Royer  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter, the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows: 

By  digestion  is  underslood  that  alteration 
which  the  alimentary  canal  produces  on  the  in- 
gesia,  an  alteration  in  viriue  of  winch  the  nutri- 
tive principles  which  they  contain  are  extracted 
and  so  modified,  as  to  repair  the  daily  waste 
that  takes  place  in  the  body.  The  ruminating 
animal*,  by  the  division  of  their  stomach  into 
four  distinct  parts,  present  good  opportunities 
for  appreciating  the  successive  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  aliment  by  which  they  are 
nourished,  and  the  sheep  was  chosen  by  the 
above  physiologists  as  ihe  suhject  of  their  exper- 


iments. The  alimentary  bolus,  afler  having 
been  chewed  and  blended  with  saliva,  passes  by 
the  oesophagus  into  the  first  stomach,  a  large 
cavity,  which  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  interna!  surface 
of  this  reservoir  is  furnished  with  numerous  pa- 
pillae, formed  by  the  inner  tunica  ;  they  appear 
to  be  formed  of  delicate  epidermis,  which  is  ea 
sily  separated.  This  stomach  communicates 
freely  with  the  second,  which,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  bonnet,  is  called  in  French  bonnet; 
this  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  here  the  villous  tunic  presents  numerous 
large  folds.  The  food  in  the  bonnet  appears 
le«s  solid  than  in  the  hcrbier,  or  first  stomach.   It 


ed  to  the  mouth,  and  after  having  been  again 
well  chewed,  it  forms  a  kind  of  paste,  which 
passes  directly  by  the  oesophagus  to  the  third 
stomach,  or  to  the  jeuillet,  through  an  opening 
on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  first  stomach. 

The  contents  of  the    first  and  second  stomach 
are  alike,  although  the  matter  is  generally  more 
fluid  in  the  latter.     The  triturated  mass    which 
ihey  contain  is   sensibly    alkaline,  and    contains 
soda,  which  becomes  after  a  time  saturated  with 
the  salivary  juices,  and  by  the    secretion    of  the 
two  first    stomachs.     The    matter    contained  in 
both  was  mixed  together,  and  the  juice  express- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  to  be  free  from    impurities, 
and  a  solid  residuum.     The  liquid    being  boiled, 
to  produce  the  separation  of  the  albumen,  was 
afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness.     This  residue 
was  treated  with  hot  water;    the  coagulated  al- 
bumen was  not   redissolved;    the    other    waters 
were  then  filtered  and  examined.     During  their 
evaporation  a  pellicle    formed    on    the    surface, 
which  redissolved  by  agitating  the  fluid,  as    gel- 
atine has  been  observed  to  do  in    similar   cases. 
The  fluid  being  thus  set    aside,  when    cold,  was 
found  like  a  jelly.     This  being   evaporated    un- 
til it  assumed  a  brown  color,  had  a    vitreous  ap- 
pearance.     Manvofthe    characters    ofgelatine 
were  to  be  found  in  the  fluid.      It  was    insoluble 
in  alcohol  or  asther  ;    soluble   in  cold  water,  and 
also  in  hot.    The  mineral  acids,  as  sublimate,  did 
not  precipitate  it  from  cold  water,  but  when  these 
re-agents  were  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  this 
matter,  it  formed   flocculi,  which   afterwards  re- 
dissolved, and  the  liquid  lost  its  power  of  forming 
a  jelly  when  cold.     The  portion  of  the  insoluble 
residue  was  coagulated    albumen,  with    a    little 
mucus,  which  was  easily  separated  by    acidulat- 
ed water. 

These  experiments,  and  many  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature,  which  do  not  require  to  be  enumer- 
ated, led  to  the  opinion  that  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments of  the  elementary  mass,  are,  1st.  Albu- 
men, which  is  extracted  and  retained  in  solution 


the  feuiilet,  and  then  come  in  contact  with  the 
alkaline  secretions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas. 
The  chyme  is  then  changed  into  a  globulous 
emulsion,  and  the  albuminous  matter  which  may 
have  remained  in  the  vegetable  matter  is  ex- 
tracted whilst  it  passes  through  the  course  of 
the  intestines.  The  absorbent  vessels  take  up 
the  nutritive  matter  as  it  is  exposed  to  them,  and 
convey  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  by  it  to  the 
sanguiferous  system. 

Having  thus  traced    the    progress  of  the  phe- 
nomena principally    observed    in    the    digestive 
process,  let  us  endeavour  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  they  take  place.     The    soda,  which  is 
found  in  the    two    first    stomachs,  extracts  from 
the  vegetables  the  albumen,  and  converts  a  part 
of  it  into  a  jell}',  as    the    following   experiment 
will  show.     Tbe    whites    of  eggs,  deprived    of 
their   investing    membrane,    were    collected,  to 
which  a  solution  of  caustic,  or    pure    soda,  was 
added,  the  mixture  was  well  made,  and  then   al- 
lowed to  remain  in    contact    with    the    external 
air,  when  it  became  a  transparent  but  yellowish 
jelly  ;    in    twenty-four   hours  the   jelly    became 
again  fluid.     Exposed  to  a  moderate    fire    it  be- 
came brown  ;    several  transparent   and  insoluble 
crusts  formed  in  it,  and  when  they  ceased  to  ap- 
pear, the  fluid  was    poured  out.     The  fluid  wa» 
again  concentrated,  the  precipitated  parts   again 
redissolved,  and  the  jelly  thus  formed  was  in  ev- 
ery respect  similar  to  what  had  been  before  ex- 
tracted from  the  vegetable    matter  treated  with 
alkali.     The  albumen    in  solution    in  the  fourth 
stomach,  exhibits  a  free  acid,  which    Prout    has 
mistaken  for  the  hydrochloric  acid.     The  exist- 
ence of  this    acid  is    essential  to    digestion  in  all 
the  vertebrated  animals,  and  without  it  the   glo- 
bules of  the  chyme  could  not  be  formed. 

We  have  endeavoured,  say  MM.  Prevost  and 
Royer,  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the  stomach 
this  acid  is  secreted,  or  formed  in  animals  hav- 
ing only  one  stomach.  After  having  emptied 
the  stomach    of   a    rabbit,    and    having    several 


by  the  alkaline  juices  proper  to  the  animal ;  2d,  I  times  injected  a  solution  of  soda  to  neutral- 
That  the  jelly,  the  properties  of  which  have  ize  whatever  acid  might  have  been  there,  we 
been  already  described,  indicates  a  greater  quan-  j  introduced  a  bit  of  linen,  made  blue  by  a  vege- 
tity  of  mucus.  table    solution.       After    allowing    it    to    remain 

The  third  stomach  was  next  examined  ;  its  ca-  j  there  for  six  hours,  it  was  found  more  red  toward 
vitv  is  lined  with  numerous  folds  of  the  villous  the  lesser  or  ovlor.c  exlremitv  of  the  stomach 
membrane;  the  folds  are  thin,  large,  and  iying  than  any  other.  We  know  that  the  structure  of 
in  juxta-position,  just  like  the  leaves  of  a  bock.!  this  part  of  the  stomach  is  very  different  from 
and  these  compress  strongly  the  alimentary  mat-  the  cardiac,  and  th  s  experiment  being-  often  re- 
ter  which  is  carried  there.  The  fluid  which  the  pea  ted  showed  clearly  it  was  at  this  part  of  the 
ruminated  mass  contains,  is    thus    separated  and   stomach  that  the  acid  secretion  took  place.     The 


conveyed  into  the  fourth  stomach,  or  tbe  caillete. 
The  fluid,  when  it  arrives  there,  undergoes  a 
remarkable  change,  it  is  no  longer  alkaline,  but 
acid.and  it  preeipilates  a  white  opaque  substance, 
which  s  the  chyme.  All  its  characteristics 
show  that  it  is  almost  pure  albumen.  Submitted 
to  the  action  of  cold  or  boiling  water,  it  does  not 
dissolve  either  in  one  or  the  other;  it  appears, 
however,  to  be  a  little  hardened  by  the  action 
of  the  laiter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  the  alkalies, 
hut  insoluble  in  the  mineral  acids  or  alcohol. 
The  chyme,  and  the  other  part  of  the  masticat 


same  thing  has  been  shown  analogically  in  the 
fourth  stomach  of'  the  sheep,  and  in  birds  the  lit- 
tie  stomach,  or  the  -l  ventricule  succenturic,1"  ex- 
ercises a  similar  function. 

It  became  then  an  interesting  point  to  know, 
what  influence  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  exerted 
over  the  secretion  of  this  acid  ;  they  were  divid- 
ed, the  blue  linen  was  si, II  reddened,  but  to  a 
less  degree  than  before,  which  showed  that  the 
influence  of  the  nerves  was  trifling  only.  In  re- 
capitulation it  will  be  observed, 

1st,  That  the  process  of  digestion  is  an  alter- 


is  from  this  stomach  that  the  food  is  regurgitat-  ed  mass,  are  carried  into    the    duodenum    fromlation  in  the  state  of  the  alimentary  purely  chetn- 
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ical,  ib  which  tbe  vitality  of  the  organs  Joes  oof  a  breaking  way  of  tbe  general  strength,  and  the  racter  stk  of  tubercular  phthisis,  with  the  s.agle 
oare  any  immed.ate  influence,  li  ha*  been  application  of  what  is  called  cold,  under  lhaf  ex:e .:./.  that  he  has  found  the  same  s>.-rt  oi  ex- 
shown  also,  that  the  process  ■    .  be    artificially  condition  of  the  body.     He  adduces  several  cases   perforation    .  ?m  the  c.  a   ill-condui^e^  ui- 

imitated  by  fluids  similar  to  those  furnished  by   in  proof  of  this  assertion,  some    of  which  arost      .  ration  ot'  the  iungs    before    des.  When 

the  excrete-     resseis,         .  soda  and  tbe  acids,     [in  this  manner  from  copious    bloodletting,  some     rehec.c    3        :.    e?:at>i>ned.  pulmonary    con- 

2dly.  So&i  ss  the  agent  to  which  the  gastric:from  spare  d:et.  some  from  mental  aoxe:>.«  u>e  sumption  goes  on  progressively,  terminating 
jwceowrf  .??•-.  rn:  properties,  which  so  much  from  ever  exert.on.  some  from  night- watching,  more  rapidly  m  young  than  in  Old  persons,  es- 
wttonished  ^paijauzani.  Hauler,  and  others.  'some  from  disorders  wb  ch  interrupted    the    di-cept  the  iauer  are  \c:y   much  emaciated  at    tne 

odiy.  The  aibanwnous   globules,  the    reunion  gestioo.  and  others  from  the  hfce  occasions      :  .  e  ot  the        . ...  and  then  the  disorder  m  them 

of  which  forms  the  chyme,  are  precipitated  says  that  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  sometimes  takes  a  rerj  rapid  course  tudeed. 
the  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  secretion  takes  place  production  of  the  disease  in  the  lower  animals.  The  immediate  cause  msumptiou  is  the  fol- 
ia the  fourth  stomach  of  the  ruminating  animals,  for  that  sheep,  young  horses,  and  rabbits,  being  mation  and  development  ol  what  are  called  tu- 
in  tae  ventncoJe  succenturic  of  bards,  and  in  the  bad iy  ted  and  exposed  to  co!d  at  the  same  time,  bercles  in  the  lungs.  The  tubercle?  are  «ome- 
lesser  corral ore  ot  the  stomach  toward  the  pjl-  are  apt  to  become  consumptive.  Pr  Armstrong  times  i  nip  ianieff  like  seeds,  hereditarily  in  the 
eras,  in  such  of  the  vertebrated  animals  as  have  ■  considers  £h;S  subject  as  of  the  highest  import-  lungs,  and  are  not  actively  developed  till 
--'•    --;  --V-~  --'•'■   -'■  fiance  to  society  in  a  preventive    point   of  vie«.   causes  concur  which  are    P e fore  specified  :    but 

and  especially  in    those  fa  «i  lies  in    which    the  in  the  greater   number    of  instances.  It  A.  be- 


;:  7, ;y ;.:;:-...: . '     ■;-.;.;:      ?F"  Trii      - '.  S-  I  - "     Z    '       ''  -  :'-'         :  "' i  :r-  '■':     :  ~    -  -:  "T     : """   .''     -  fr *  ::...s  :    l.e res  :;  .,:     _:;e:\  .-s   :-.:e     .-;,.  :_.•.  .  .    : .  r~  e .:  ..;  -..  - 


•:.-■  the  n  :     -, 


tor  he  contends  that  this  complaint  may  be  pre-  -reaking  up  the  geueral    strength,  vvn.ch 

,--_  a    **^  ~  r         §  vented  m  such  tamihes  bv  maintaining  the    gen-  lends  to  that  morbid  condition  of  the  ssiu  and  mu- 

Chrome  nidammauonot  the  substance  of  the  eml  strength  through  a  nutricious  diet  and    oth-  coos  membranes  so  favorable    to    the    operal 
In^frequeaUy  anses   and    terminates   usually  er  regimenal  points,  and   bv   giving  tone  to  the  of  cold  produang  tubercles  ,n  the  lungs,  or  oth- 
eilherbyhei^tolion  ot  the  lung  or  by  chron-^^  rf ^  bodT   first   bV  tepid   and  next  bv  er  parts    of  the  body      in    confim  this 

ic  dl-cocAhooed^aosce^es   ot  the  lung.     In  the  cool  s?ongine  or  ablalioo  .   b.alrio    this  ,ariable   view,  Dr  A.  remarks  I  has,  in  examinations 

s.  ^  L  is  denoted  by  a  har^harsd.  grating  jclima|e  ^  ^,0,^  recommends  the  use  of  thic  "tei  death,  geueraiiv  fouad  mbercles  in  the  bo- 
sort  01  cough,  the  nmseot  which  k  "niited,  as  fl^,^,  eveQ  iQ  sarafner,  and  of  fleecy  hosiery  dies  of  those  ch  Idren  who  have  :ome  er  .-.. 
it^ were,  to  a  circumscribed  space   in   the  chc-  he  winter  and  spring,  next  the  surfa'ce.  where  |ated  in  l^adon  from  improper  food,  cunnnemtot, 

Onthe  application  of  Laeunec s  instrument  over  the  least  suspicion  of.  or  tendency  to  phthisis  and  cold.  Much  as  he  admires  soa,e  par-  . 
l—iT^  T  ref-,ra,°".  marmar  ^    eitber  not   existed.     The  development  of  phthisis,  accord-  the  French  pa  . .  much  as    he  admires  the 

beard  at  all  o,  it  is  very  ind*=fcact.  1  ne  expec-  iog.  to  hig  observation,  is  always  preceded  bv  minuteness  wah  which  the  physic  ma  oi  that 
..oration  is  scanty  and  tenacious,  in  smal.  patches  some  cbange  ia  tbe  fijoctjoos  0f  tbe  skin,  which  country  record  svmptoms  and  make  dissections, 
of  mostly^ yellowish  mucus  tor  some  lime  the  j^^  more  foded  lhaQ  Datora|?  a^ .  bv  ^^  h  nevertheless  appears  to  him  that  there  is  one 
poke  is  flagging,  the  respiration  heavier  or  more  consentaneous  irritation  of  the  mternalmucous  rerv  great  deieci.  namelv.  that  they  come  to 
oppresses  than  natoraL  but  Uioiiga  the  patient  membranes,  especially  of  the  intestinal  canal  the  ultimate  effect,  too  "frequently;  without  a 
coogi^xet  m  such  examples  pam  is  ofien  ab-  j  aB<J  of  tfae ^DroDchial  passages:  but  he  admits  j  sufficient  consideration  of  the  circainstao  es 
sent.  Where  the  hepatization  tases  place  ex  -j  |hat  the  Iocal  lTTitBU<m  which  precedes  the  aU  which  precede  that  effect.  A  mistake,  a  gr  ev- 
tenavely  the  breashmg  becomes  more  ana*  more  teck  fe  0^^003,,^  io  lhe  pIeara  or  lQns?  oas  mis,ake  0f  that  kmd,  he  savs.  has  0een  com- 

necto™«  m^  ^S^L^l   ^  £  T  h  ^  lhe  empirical  use  of  mercury  in  the  British  me-  mention  at  once  upon  the  actually    existent    tu- 
Jh^TJ^t^T^  ^  .T  m^™  troH«s  for  many  supposed  hepatic  or  duodenal  bercles,  not  being  aware  of  those  circumstances 
teanau^m^dn^^^^  ^ '  at^dons.  and  is"  fum^fident,  that,  by   breath  which  they rare  either  actively  developer. 

tteanalomreald.tierence  between    «"^   ^ec-  e  -  disordering  really  formed «o  or%£«e.     The  practical  misc  bief 

^Z^^^^^^TTrZ^^^^^-^^"  v^otm^  ofsuchapatholS      P-        because  it  leads 

DrlS^fl^.^     ^-Ti««  of  indocii^  phtl^  aided  by    the    opera-  j  entire  neglect  of  those  means  by  which  consomp- 

which^th^^,^^  h    d85l,TT  Noo  of  our  changeable  climate,     tbe  first  indi-  '^n  »«  other  tubercular  affections  may  be  gen- 

edX^co^m^^  «t£l  -^  of  approaching  phth^is  will  generally  be  erally  prevented  from  occurring  at  all. 

l,0™iU.h«-i-^.r.4t,  »      -  .si.  i found  10  a  preternaturady  delicate    hue    of    lhe        1  he  prevention,  then,  or    consumption,  is  the 

..•l,.  k^,  _,ii-  ^„i^^.„iT_  „  .*  H  skui-  attended  by  a  slight   cough,  loss   of  flesh,   brst  consideration,  and    that  is  to  be  effecieo  by 

fiw.<.nn.n«.,i.«.:.-  a  some  diminution   of  strength,  some   degree    oi ;  toe  measures  to  which  he  has   already    aiindf*d. 

from  common  chrome  lnfiammatioo  in   the    sub- 1  . .  °     ' , .  ^-.  .  ,  - 

-•.n^nfti^im-^  «,    _^i-c  j   1.    «u  sbertoess   01    oreatbing  on    taking   exercise,   s    u  uen  consumption  is  threatened,  while    the  tu- 

«"•!,-  n.f!^(l!,"f.!.  i  pufee  somewhat   accelerated  with    a    onght   or:i  oerclea  are  yet  in  a  miliary   sate,  on    becoming 

01  ihe  patient  that  the  pus  assumes   the    curdlv  „,.  s.  L.-..J  J         .    »  ,- 

.  _. i  lossy  appearance  ol  the  eye-      1  he  cough  gra-   crude  or  enlarges,  ne  believes,  from    ex'.ec-     - 

In  the  first  stage  of  chronic  inflammation  of^^*!^  ^^^  fbe  Pf^"1  becomes   bable  topper  euce.  lhat  the  affection  at  that  early  Pen- 
tbe  substance  of  the  lungs.  Dr    Armstroo-   re-j  ?,?h,  chl^f  o^510"3'1^  thf  skin   grows    more  |  od,  may  very  frequently  be  arrested    by    rea 
commends  bloodletting,  rest  io  fc-d.  a  sj  are'd.et J  ^^^  ^  eye  even  brighter,  the   nights  less   the  recumbent  posture,  by  a  regulated  tempera- 

_    j    - :„.fc.  j  (tranquil,  and  perspirabon  appears  towards  mor-    tore.  Lv  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  ny    an    oc- 

atd  aperients;  and  when  the  affection  ss  attend- 1    -     ^  .-  .      .    ,  ".      ...  .   ,      iU  .- .,  .  .         r 

_j  t_.  ,^ »- ,  :ang:  while  an  insidions  fever,  which  at   leer  isional  ra:ld  apenent.  and.  bv  the  esnibition  ot 

ed  by  suppuraboo,  be    recommends  rest  in  bed.!      ....  «  j     .1      .  1j„:«  1  -     ,        j        .l         1  1    .     j 

■m  ^JU.i  ..-1  .„^..^!__.  Spots  on  the  hectic  character,  now    evidently  at- :  digstahs,  to  reduce  the  pulse  to  a    natural  stand- 

a  regulated  temperature,  an  abstemious  diet,  to- 1  ,.  ..  ,  -  T    -  j  1  r  ^x-    l 

-.,1",  „  ..  .    .  ,-       I  tends  the  progress  ot    tbe   complaict.      Thougn   ard.  and  keep  it  there  for  some  lime.     With  re- 

getber  with  tne  use  of  digitalis,  so  as  to  reduce  ,       r  K.       .  =     L*-j  .      t.  .  r 

-  -  .«  *k .  1 5ne  expectoration  has  for  some  time  been  mere-   gard  to    the    confirmed   stage    ot    consumption, 

Ine  pu<ae  to  the  natural  standard.  r,  .   ,   ..    .  ,.     ,  ,       .  _        .• r  . 

I  Iy  mucous,  about  this  period  it    becomes   puru-;  wbeo  tbe  tubercles  have  become  soneDed.  wnen 

1  lent  and  peculiar.  It  is  generally  spit  up  in  f  the  espectoratioo  beai?  the  pecr.l  ar  character 
small  patches,  which  float  io  water,  something  j  before  described,  and  "hen  the  hectic  has  be- 
like a  cockle,  while  the  air-bubbles  in  it  are  en-  [  come  marked,  he  has  reason,  too  moch  reason 
tire;  but  wbeo  they  burst  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,,  to  conclude,  that  the  affection  will  he  most  fre- 
and  between  it  and  the  surface  some  small  opaque  quently  fatal  then  under  every  mode  of  treat- 
points,  like  pins'  beads,  are  to  be  seen  floating  men  ;  yet,  within  the  last  six  years,  he  ha~  at- 
11  tbe  fluid.     The  patch  itself,  when  examined,  |!  lended  several  s^ch  ca?-s.  some  of  which    have 


PCLMO-VARY  C  1  53CKPT!  :  s. 

Dr  Armstrong  remarks,  that  pulmonary  con- 

-.otion  is  most  common  in   individuals   under 

re     rirs  of  age.  but   that  he  has   seen 

many  cases  between  that  age  and  thirty-fire,  and 

several  at  a   moch   later  period  of  life  than  tbe 

last  mentioned.  He  considers  the  delxacy  or"  Dr  Armstrong  ;  -•-.  .-enerally  consists  of  three  done  well  by  a  strict  and  persevering  combina- 
young  persons  as  the  ea->e  by  which  the]  are  :hings,  first  of  mucus,  secondly  of  a  little  loo*e  tion  of  lhe  means  before  named  as  appropriated 
most  predisposed,  and  observes,  that  two  circum-jpus,  and  thirdly  of  curdlv  streaky  white  matter,  to  the  first  stage,  sometimes  a;r!ed  by  f?pid  or 
stances  are  almost  always  found  to  concur  in  the  j.  which  is  coagulable  lymph  of  an  ill-conditioned  cool  ablutions.  The  efficacy.  L'r  A  ;  -.  s,  ioes 
..    :  ..-:i-.\     .      •  -  -  >     .  ..  :  -l.  :.    .    1.1  i       T:.:  :.:    .:::.::.  L!r  A.  Cv-:.:er-  a-  .ia-    :.:".  i.e.  ;r.  any  cne  of  these  measures  singly    em- 
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ployed,  but    in    the    dll.gent    conjunction   of  the  ;      A  case  in  point  occurred  to  us  some  years  ago  ;  we 


whole. 


will  relate  it  by  way  of  illustration.      The  patient  was 


pend  upon  the  size  of  the  tumors,  or,  as  far  as  is  known, 
upon  their  particular  structure  ;  but  these  points  re- 
main to  be  investigated,  particularly  -what  diversity  of 
symptoms  are  connected  with  low  inflammatory  action 


In  the  last  sta<re  of  phthisis,  chronic  inflamina-  about  four  years  old,  and  sick  about  five  months, 
tion  ol  the  mucuu*  membrane  of  the  lower  part ;  There  was  sufficient  evidence  that  she  was  not  troubled 
of  the  ileum,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  colon,  :  with  worms  ;  the  case  was  a  genuine  hydrocephalus  i  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  the 
almost  invariably  takes  place,  and  in  lalal  cases  [dropsy  of  the  head].  This  little  girl  would  sit  in  her!  growth  and  nature  of  tumors,  and  especially  with  their 
IS  generally  conjoined  with  ulceration.  Even  chair  from  morning  till  night,  place  her  hands  on  the  !  character,  as  being  tumors  distinct  from  the  mass  of  the 
the  simple  inflammation  sometimes  is  aggravat-  armsof  it,  and  move  her  body  backward  and  forward,  brain,  or  as  being  indurations  of  part  of  the  brain  itself. 
ed  then  by  the  u.irilalis,  unless  combined  with  a  |  see.saWi  without  ceasing.  She  neither  smiled  or 
little  laudanum,  wliicti  usually  prevents  it    from  |  Sp0^e — took  no  notice  of  what  was  going  on  around  her, 


exciting  or  increasing  any    intestinal    irritation.    and  would  nejther  eat  or  drink  except  the  small  quan- 


3ianv  of  these  cases  seem  to  favor  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  proposed  in  regard  to  pressure  on  the  brain. 
It  has  been  contended,  that  causes  which  are  supposed 
to  act  in  this  manner,  produce  their  effects,  not  by  com- 


T>is  inflammation  and  subsequent   ulceration    is |  tjtvof  ii?nt  food  which  was  forced  down   her  throat 

the  cause  of  colliquative   diarrhoea    which  takes  j  Thg  pupils  were  permanently  dilated— her  countenance  'pression  of  the  brain,  but  by  their  influence  upon  the 

piace  towards  tne  close    ot    phthisis,  and   which  I,  palg  and  ansious_.the  pain  m  the  head  was   cou.  blood-vessels,  in  destroying  that  relation  between   the 

is  best  obviated  by  occasional   leeching  over  the  j  ^^  and  violent.  but  the  abdomiuai  viscera  were  in  no  arteries  and  veins,  which  in  an  organ  so  closely  confin- 

abdomen,  by  a  proper  diet,  and  by  minute  dose*  ^  Th.gwas  hersitualion  for seYeral  week s,:ed  in  a  cavit y  of  bon e,  must  \ 

of  coid-drawn  castor  oil,  combined  with   a    little  ' 

opium. 

Dr  Armstrong  finally 


speaks  of  scrofula  in 
general,  which  he  considers  first  to  consist  in 
the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  secondly    in 


during  which  time  manyplans  of  treatment  were  succes-  state  of  the  circulation.  In  regard  to  the  Ueatment  of 
sively  pursued,  without  affording  any  relief.  At  length  :  these  affections,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  VS  e  ought 
she  became  so  much  diseased  that  she  could  not  rise  not,  however,  always  to  consider  them  as  hopeless  :  for 
from  her  bed.     L  ttle  hope  was  entertained  of  her  re-   by  pursuing  a  judicious  course  there  is  reason  to  believe 


cont 


dltiooed  inflammation,  which  may  take  place    covery  either  by  ourself  or  the   consulting  physician,   that  their  progress  may  at  least   be   impeded,  and  me 


without  any  tubercles  at  all.     He  considers,  and 
adduces  some  tacts  to  show,  that  tubercles  some 


sometimes  vesicular,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  by 
examining  them  through  a  good  glass  ;  but  he  is 
satisfied  that  this  is  not  always  the    case,  having 


who  agreed  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  life  of  the  patient  prolonged  as  well  as  rendered  more 
which  allowed  no  further  medical  interference.  After  comfortable.  1  he  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the 
times  arse  independently  of  inflammation,  but  i  remaining  long  in  this  hapless  state,  the  whole  body  bowels,  a  regular  diet,  cold  applications  to  the  head, 
aiiovvs  that  inflammation  in  any  adjacent  struct-  became  covered  with  fine  white  vesicles,  which  reced-  issues  or  seatons  in  the  neck,  and  avoiding  all  causes 
ure  is  sometimes   the    cause    of    exciting    them,  :  ed  and  returned  occasionally  for  some  weeks  ;  her  ap-   ot  excitement. 

Such  as  inflammation  of  the    bronchial  or  mtesti-  ;  petite  began  to  return:  the  pupils  became  less  dilated  ;  ■ ■ 

nal  linug.  particularly  where  the  general  Strength  sne  seemed  to  notice  those  around  her  ;  gradually  re-.  \ye  CPpV  the  following  judicious  and  well  timed  rela- 
has  been  greatly  reduced  at  an  early  age.  Dr|  corered  her  strength  and  health  ;  and  is  now  as  fat  and  tion,  from  the  Providence  Journal.  In  the  process  lor 
A.  remarks,  thai    tubercles,  in    their    origin,  are  j  he^t^y  a  child  as  is  to  be  seen  in  her  neighbourhood.    :  Curin°-   the    influenza,    the    author   recommends  pow- 

.  In  the  former  part  of  this  picture  many    a  physician   en ul  an timonials,  emetics,  calomel,  salts,  blisters,  dilu- 
and  many  a  mother  will   recognize    a    scene    that   has   ents,  and  venesection — at  the  same  time   adding,  \rery 
>  j  caused  the  most  agonizing  grief  ;  and    if.    in  the  treat-    consistently,    "  It   ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  dis- 
often  found  them  solid    and    opaque,  when  they  :         t  ofthese  c  such  remedies  as  blood-letting  and   ea=e  is  caused  by  miasmata,  and  that  most  diseases 

are  merely    minute    points.     He    considers    the  '":  +  ■-.  ;  '     °  •  -  *  '  >       • 

*    ,  V        .  t  l       j  .u  a     others  equally  calculated  to  diminish   the   natural  sta-    trom  th  =  =ource  do  not  admit  ot  excessive  depletion. 

ini  iary  tubercle,  as  Laennec  has  done,  the  seed,      .  J  h--jj.v-i.--j  •  j   •  * 

or  embryo  of  the  crude  tubercle,  and  suspects  |  mma'  were  mGre  =eDerally  a™lded^  the  physician  and  |  The  following,  however,  is  a  correct  and  mterestmg 
that  the'latter  is  softened    by    an  '  inflammatory   the   mother   would  "cognize  in   its   sequel,  a  part  of .  history  ofthe  recent 

process.         The      ill-conditioned     inflammation,  j the  scene  to  which  the-T  aie  t0°  oftea  Grangers.  EPIDEMIC  CATARRH,  OR  INFLUENZA, 

which  is  imperfect  in  all  its  Stages,  and -which  is  I      ^  e  do  not  intend  to  say  that  cases  of  hydrocepha-]       Thl,  disease  has  at  times   prevailed  from    the 

.  ti„   ,■ >-    .u,f    ;c    -„",.„^„niv    iOPmDri .  lus  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  ,  ...  .  • l„„„  i.„„„.n  „,  ,ko 

one  modihcation  ot  what    is  ;>o  yaguely    termea  j  remotest  antiquity  ;    and  has  been  known  as  tne 

scrofula,  chiefly  owes  its  character  either  to  he-  [the  healing  power  of  nature].  On  the  contrary,  there  ,  mQS(.  Wldelv  exle-D(.ed  epidemic  of  any  recorded 
reditarv  or  to  acquired  delicacy  of  the  system.  are  fe^  diseases  which  require  so  active  and  judicious  m  history,  oftentimes  spreading  itself  over  every 
and  frequently  loses  that  character  by   restoring '  treatment.     No  moment  should  be  lost  in  administer-   part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

the  general  health,  through  the  removal  of '  >ng  such  internal  and  external  remedies  as  are  best  The  first  account  we  have  of  it  is  recorded  in 
whatever  local  affections  may  exist  and  these  i  adapted  to  the  case.  Our  remarks  are  made  to  show  ;  Homer's  Iliad,  and  subsequently  it  has  been 
local  affections  are  most  frequently  to    be    found    that  as  there   is  a  dependance   which   may  sometimes  J  known  and    described    by    physicians    from    the 

relieve  when  medicine  fails,  an  eye  should  be   kept  to  jtime  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day. 


in  some  faultiness  of  the    surface    and    interna 
mucous  membranes. 


DROPSY. 

SASATIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  NATURE  IN  THIS  DISEASE. 

The  power  of  the  natural  constitution  to  resist  this 
complaint  is  truly  wonderful.  Many  remedies  are  in 
cur  possession,  which,  if  administered  early  and  skiliul- 
ly,  before  the  disease,  on  the  one  hand,  has  become 
permanent,  or  the  system,  on  the  other,  been  enervated 
by  blood-letting,  exert  an  influence  over  dropsical  af- 
fections, sufficient  often  to  effect  their  removal.  But 
there  are  cases  in  which  all  these  remedies  prove  una- 
vailing, and  in  which,  when  hope  itself  seems  to  have 
faded  entirely  away,  the  constitution  is  seen  to  me  su- 
perior to  all  art,  and  teach  us  its  wonderful  power  by 
emancipating  itself  from,  the  shackles  of  disease,  and 
resuming  its  free  and  healthy  action.  Such  cases  ought 
to  make  us  aware  of  the  importance  of  presen  ing  this 
power  unimpaired,  and  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  those 
means  of  depletion  which  are  too  much  the  fashion  in 
the  treatment  of  dropsies,  and  which  cannot  but  give 
an  advantage  to  the  disease,  by  diminishing  the  power 
on  which,  after  all,  we  must  rely  chiefly  for  its  removal. 


this  throughout  the  whole  treatment,  and  such  means 
be  resorted  to  as  are  calculated  to  attack  the  disease 
most  actively,  without  impairing  the  general  strength 


gress,  and  continue  so  long,  and  since  so  many  cases 
have  come  to  us,  in  which  the  powers  of  nature  have 
been  effectual  in  removing  the  disease. 


Homer  attributes  its  origin    to    the    wrath  of 
Apolfo,  and  its  being  sent  among  the    Greeks  at 
the  sieo-e    of  Troy,  bv  the    "  God  of  the  silver 
This  dependence  is  to  be    regarded   in   dropsical  affec-    bow,""  as  a  punishment  for  their  criminal  deten- 
tions particularly,  since  they  are  so  slow  in  their  pro- 1  Uon  of  the  daughter    of  Chyrses,  the    priest    ot 

Phoebus.  In  latter  times  the  Italians  haye  be- 
lieved it  to  originate  from  the  influence  ofthe 
stars,  and  hence  the  name  of  Influenza. 

But.  aside  from  poetical  fiction,  and  ih?  errors 
of  astrologers,  the  most  scientific,  observing  and 
sensible  physicians  are  opinion,  that  it  owes  its 
orig.n  to  Marsh  Miasmata. —  [contagious  exhala- 
tions,] or  the  Mai  Arid  of  the  Italians;  of  this 
belief  was  the  immortal  Sydenham,  and  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  it  has  been  observed 
from  time  immemorial,  that  brute   animals,  who 

j  hold  their  heads  nearer  to  the  earth  than    man, 

subiect  in  this    respect    is    involved  in  much  obscurity.  I  n     .     «•     .   j       -,u   .i 1,J.,        ll^r,/-c     Un 

r  -    tare  first  aliected  with  the  malady.     Hence    lio- 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  of  chronic  and  suba- 
cute inflammatieu  of  the  brain,  and  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  this  organ,  from  which  it  appears  it  is  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  general  principles, 
or  to  refer  the  particular  character  of  the  symptoms  to 
the  precise  nature  and  seat  ofthe  disease,  and  that  the 


Tumors,  for  example,  have  been  found  in  some  cases 
to  occupy  different  parts  of  the  brain,  sometimes  of 
large  size,  unaccompanied  by  any  remarkable  symp- 
tom. While  in  other  cases  tumors  in  the  same  situa- 
tion were    accompanied   by    blindness,  convulsions,  or 


i  mer  observes, 

"  On  dogs  and  mules  the  infection  first  began, 
And  last  the  vengeful  arrows  lodged  in  man." 

That  the  miasmata    may  be   intim:>teiv    corn- 


palsy.      It  does  not  appear  that  these  diversities  de- J  biued  with  the  carbonated  bvdrcgen  of  moisi  tit- 
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uations,  and  be  first  inspired  and  produce  disease 
in  those  animals,  wants  no  further  confirmation. 

If  the  opinion  of  its  origin  from  miasmata  be 
correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  epidemic  ought 
onlj  to  occur  in  those  particular  years  when  the 
state  of  the  weather  becomes  favorable  to  the 
generation  and  diffusion  of  the  miasmata,  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  fact ;  for  in  looking  over 
the  records  of  epidemics  for  the  last  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  it  has  occurred  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions which  confirm  a  general  rule)  after  hot 
and  dry  summers,  which  were  succeeded  by 
moist  and  open  winters. 

That  hot  and  dry  summers  often  concentrate 
and  render  more  active  the  marsh  miasmata, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  united  testimony  of 
physicians  since  the  commencement  of  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  to  the  present  time.  And  that 
a  moist  atmosphere  is  the  best  medium  for  con- 
veying infection  or  contagion  of  any  kind  has  al- 
so been  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  physi- 
cians in  all  ages. 

Whoever  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 
may  consult  Dr    Sims'    comprehensive    abstract 


&C.11  stares  readers  of  all  descriptions  in 
the  face,  with  other  indecencies.  Many  pa- 
rents have  banished  some  newspapers  from 
their  parlors  on  this  account.  William  Cobbet, 
alias  Peter  Porcupine,  refused,  with  a  commend- 
able indignation,  all  such  advertisements.  I  have 
several  times  spoken  to  different  editors,  for 
years  past,  on  this  disgraceful  subject.  But, — 1 
found  they  were  a  very  profitable  species  of  ad- 
vertisement, and  paid  for  by  the  year. 

There  are  some  very  good  and  safe  patent 
medicines,  that  come  from  England,  such  as 
James'  fever  powder  and  some  others;  but  here 
with  us  an  apothecary  conjures  up  a  mess,  to 
whi«h  he  gives  the  name  of  some  respectable 
physician  and  rolls  it,  like  a  hand  grenade  among 
the  most  ignorant  class  of  people.  When  a  good, 
but  secret  form  of  medicine  has  acquired  celeb- 
rity in  Fraace,  their  kings,  on  the  examination 
and  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  purchase 
the  right  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  In  Eng- 
land the  letter  patent  for  inventions,  and  medi- 
cines, are  the  perquisites  of  a  certain  Lord  of 
the  King's  household,  and    great   abuses  are  the 


of  the  epidemics  of  the    two    last    centuries,  in  consequence.     But  in  the  U.  S.  there  is  not  even 


that  restraint  on  deception  and  cupidity.  Our 
government  has  wisely  avoided  the  English  cus- 
tom.    We  wish  they  would  adopt  that  of  France. 

W. 


«op 


VARIETIES. 


which  he  will  find  that  the  most  destructive  ep- 
idemics that  have  ever  depopulated  the  earth, 
have  made  their  appearance  after  extremely 
dry  and  hot  summers  succeeded  by  wet  weather. 
The  distressing  Epidemic  Catarrh  of  this  and 
former  years,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  generally  appeared  after  excessive  warm 
summers  and  wet  open  winters.  It  has  general- 
ly commenced  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
Union,  and  progressed  towards  the  southwest. 
It  attacks  suddenly  and  with  great   violence.      A 

person  may  be  well  in  the  forenoon  and  unable  |  hypochondria  and  the  epigastrium 
to  sit  up  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  ushered  in  by 
cold  chills,  and  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  par- 
ticularly over  the  eyes,  and  a  pain  in  the  eyes, 
Similar  to  what  is  felt  at  the  commencement  of 
the  measles  ; — great  languor,  iowness  and  op- 
pression at  the  precord:a  (pit  of  the  stomach) 
anxiety,  sighing,  end  sickness  at  stomach,  sore- 
ness of  the  muscles  throughout  the    whole  body 


The  operation  was  performed  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty :  and  as  soon  as  three  charges  of  the  syringe,  or  6 
ounces  of  blood,  had  been  injected,  the  woman,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  sister  kingdom,  exclaimed,  "  By  Ja- 
sus!  I  feel  as  strong  as  a  bull."  The  syringe  was  re* 
plenished  several  times,  and,  upon  the  whole,  fourteen 
ounces  of  blood  were  injected.  Mr  Doubleday  then 
very  judiciously  discontinued  the  injection  as  the  pa- 
tient began  to  experience  a  slight  pain  in  her  head. 
The  woman  shortly  after  declared  that  she  felt  herself 
well  enough  to  get  up  and  walk.  Not  one  bad  symp- 
tom has  supervened  since  the  operation. 

Medical  Jurisprudence.—  The  long  and  glaring 
omission  of  this  branch  of  professional  education  is  at 
length  becoming  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  lectures 
upon  this  subject  at  our  principal  medical  institutions. 
Glaring  as  the  discrepances  and  deficiences  of  medical 
witnesses  have  been  in  courts  of  justice,  and  on  occa- 
sions of  legislative  inquiry,  the  members  of  the  faculty 
are  by  no  means  the  only  parties  interested  in  this  stu- 
dy. Besides  gentlemen  of  the  law,  who  are  more  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  conduct  of  causes  depending 
for  their  issue  on  scientific  testimony,  the  great  body 
of  householders  (who,  in  their  capacity  of  jury- 
men, are  continually  sitting  as  judges  of  such  facts,) 
might  find  their  account  in  giving  a  share  of  their 
attention  to  these  topics. 


To  Correspondents. — Dr  Wilson's  communication 
has  been  received,  and  shall  be  published,  with  hit 
drawing,  next  week. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  March  10;   from  the   Health-Office  Returns. 
March  3d.— Otis  F.  Redford,  3;    Nancy  Madden,  4. 
4th. — John  C.    Freeman.     5th. — Reuben    S.    Abbot,  9 
mo  ;  Jane  Philpot,  9  ;    Son  of  James  Class  14  d.  ;    Re- 
becca  Coolidge,    63.      6th. — Maria  Sophia  V\  ills,  19  ; 
Fnctsted  Tumors  in  the   Abdomen.— M.    Andral|  Elizabeth  B.  Godfrey,  26  ;  Mary  Robinson,  49  ;     Han- 
(fils)  communicated  to    the  Royal    Academy    of  Medi-    nan  E.  Tufts,  16  mo  ;     Darius    Morton    Baxter.  5    mo; 
cine  the  following:  fact :— A    man    was   admitted  to  La    Lucretia  M.  Morrison, 3  ;  Margaret  l>orothy,3 ;  Daugh- 


ter of  James  Dextrow,  4  d.     71h. — Mary  Mitchell,  86  ; 


Cbarite  with  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  filling    both  the 

Some  months  pre-  Isabella  Cogins,  23  ;  Mary  Bird,  84  ;  Laura  Ann  Max- 
vious  he  had  felt  dull  pains  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  j  well,  3  mo  ;  Eunice  Choate,  56  ;  James  McCarthy  29; 
and  had  the  jaundice.  He  died  at  the  end  of  some  i  Elizabeth  Thayer,  66.  8th.— Harriet  Francis,  26;  Sam- 
time,  having  suffered  by  turns  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  uel  Blasrge,  64  ;  Benj.  H.  Ilaynes,31  ;  Dolly  Stephens, 
of  enterits,  and  peritonitis.  On  opening  the  body, tu- ,  77.  9th.— George  K.  Pomroy,  23  ;  Barth.  McGowen, 
bercles  were  found  in  the  lungs  ;  a  sero-purulent  fluid,  j  32  .  Catharine  E.  W.  Bassett,  6  ;  James  Simmons, 
with  false  membranes,  in  the  peritoneum;  redness  of  28.  10th.— Ebenezer  Frothingham,  45. 
the  large  intestines:  besides  the  three  following  diseas-,  Hooping  Cough,  1— Inflammation  in  the  Chest,  1— 
ed  appearances:— I.  A  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  full-grown  :  Cancer,  1— Scirrhous  of  the  Mesenteric  Glands,  1— In- 
foetus  ;  head  situated  between  the  right  kidney  and  the  j  flammation  in  the  Bowels, 2— Spasms, 1— Infantile,  3— 
concave  surface  of  the  liver  :    it  appeared  to  have  orig- 1  pits    1 Dropsy    3 Cramp 


,    in    the    Stomach,    1 — Old 
— the  pulse  is  quick  and   irregular,  heat  in  most  |  inated  from  the  peritoneum  ;    its    parietes  were  fibrous,!  Age,  3— Inflammation    in    the  Brain,  I— Influenza,  2 — 


cases  very  little  increased,  coma  often  attends  and 
delirium  often  comes  on  at  night,  and  through 
the  course  of  the  disease  optical  illusions  are 
frequent;  together  with  the  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach, those  of  the  liver  are  greatly  disordered. 
The  secretion  of  bile  is  vitiated,  and  so  great  is 
the  general  torpor  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
that  often  double  or  treble  the  ordinary  dose  of 
emetics  or  cathartics  are  required  to  produce 
the  common  effect.  The  animal  spirts  are  re- 
markably depressed  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease,  and  often  continue  so  some  weeks 
after  the  influenza  has  disappeared. 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
Mr  Editor  —  I  read  with  no  small  satisfaction 
your  denunciation  of  Quack  Medicines,  which  ol 
late  mark  and  disgrace  so  much  and  so  many  ol 
our  newspapers.  It  is  in  general  a  dangerous 
and  dishonorable  traffic^  especially  in  those  in 
which  the  basis  is  mercury,  artfully  disguised. 
They  ruin  the  constitutions  of  multitudes  of  our 
young  men  who  take  them  under  every  riisad 
vantage  of  exposure  to  weather,  and  of  improp- 
er diet,  and  destroy  not  a  few.  Besides  these 
pernicious  effect",  many  of  their  advertisements 
are   o/f'e/nha   to   decency.       "  A   certain  remedy, 


and  it  was  filled  with  a  purulent  fluid,  in    the  midst  of  j  Dropsy    in    the    Head,    1— Consumption,  7— Fever,    £ 

which  the  remains  of  hydatids  were  floating.     M.    An-   Stillborn    3.     Citv  Poor    1. 

dral  believes  that  this  cyst  had  originally  been  an  hy- 
datid sac,  in  which  hydatids  had  been  successfully 
broken,  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  pus.  The  tumor 
had  displaced  the  liver,  which,  driven  out  of  the  right 
hypochondrium,  filled  the  epigastrium,  and  formed  a 
prominence  on  the  left  side  ;  besides  which,  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  pressed  by  the  tumor,  had  suffered  a 
complete  atrophy  ;  whilst  the  left  lobe  had  increased 
in  a  very  unusual  degree.  2.  A  second  cyst,  filled 
equally  with  broken  hydatids,  was  situated  on  the 
course  of  the  biliary  vessels,  and  compressed  them. 
Around  and  between  the  broken  membranes  of  hydat- 
ids, there  was  a  quantity  of  suety  matter,  similar  to 
;hat  which  is  sometimes  found  in  ovarian  cysts,  where 
it  is  usually  mixed  with  hair.  3.  An  old  and  solid  co- 
agtilum,  which  completely  obstructed  (he  vena  cava 
inferior,  from  the  origin  of  the  renal  vessels  to  a  little 
above  the  primitive  iliacs.  This  clot  resembled  those 
fibrous  layers  which  fill  the  sac  ©f  aneurisms.  The  pa- 
rietes of  the  vein  had  suffered  a  remarkable  thickening, 
as  if  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  :  nevertheless, 
there  was  not  any  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities. — 
.Archives  Generates,  August. 


Another  Successful  Case  of  Transfusion. — Dr 
Blundell,  of  London,  has  communicated  another  suc- 
cessful case  of  transfusion  of  blood  into  the  veins.  A 
woman  had  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood  after  labour  ; 
her  life  was  in  imminent  danger:  and,  in  fact,  from  all 
the  symptoms,  there  was  no  probability  that  she  could 
live  more  than  three  or  four  hours. 
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BY  WELLS  &  LILLY,  THE  STUDY  OF  MEDI- 
CINE, by  John  Mason  Good,  M.  D.  F.  H.  S.  !>'. 
R.  S.  Q.  Mem.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  and  F.  L.  S.  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  5  volumes — fourth  Am.  ed.  Beprinted  from 
the  last  London  ed.  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 

fj^r*  This  has  a  great  advantage  over  other  American 
editions.  It  is  printed  from  a  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion, but  lately  published  in  London,  containing  the  au- 
thor's latest  improvements  and  emendations,  which  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  It  contains  at  least  one  fourth 
more  matter,  and  likewise  marginal  references — and 
printed  on  a  large  and  distinct  type.  The  marginal 
references  are  a  great  convenience,  as  the  book  is  one 
of  consfant  reference  to  the  practitioner.  The  publish- 
ers are  thus  minute,  because  a  nev  edition  has  appear- 
ed, which  is  only  a  reprint  from  the  first  edition. 

The  Study  of  Medicine  having  been  extensively  cir- 
culated, it  is  presumed  that  most  Physicians  are  now 
fully  convinced  of  its  superior  merits,  and  of  the  high 
literary  and  professional  character  of  the  Author.  To 
those  who  have  examined  the  work  nothing  need  be 
said  in  its  commendation — it  speaks  sufficiently  its  own 
praise.  To  others,  the  fact  that  this  is  a  fourth  edition, 
(all  in  the  course  of  two  years,)  must  be  undeniable 
proof  that  the  work  is  one  of  no  ordinary  standard.  It 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  Physician  of  our  own 
country,  a  work  "  which  will  be  read  and  admired  st> 
Ion?  as  Medicine  shall  be  studied  as  a  science." 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 
Dr  Armstrong  observes  that  chronic  affections 
of  the  heartr  like  most  others,  may  be  divided 
into  disorders  and  diseases.  In  disorders  of  the 
heart,  its  actions  are  merely  disturbed,  while  it? 
structure  remains  entire  ;  but  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  something  is  superadded  to,  or  taken  away 
from  its  internal    structure. 

CHRONIC  DISORDERS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Most  of  the  chronic    disorders    of  the    heart 
proceed  from  excitement  or  depression,  through 
mental  emotions,  great    exercise,  from    copious 
losses  of  blood,  from  the  long  continued  stimula- 
tion of  mercury,  or  from  disorder  of  the    stom- 
ach,'liver,  and  bowels.     By  mental  emotions,  or 
great  exercise,  the  heart's  action    is    frequently 
preternaturally  excited  or  depressed,  and  some- 
times rendered  irregular ;    by    copious    losses  of 
blood,  increased  action  and  palpitation    are    apt 
to  be  produced  ;  by  mercury,  carried  to  ptyalism, 
its  action  is  often  excessively  augmented;  but  in 
seme  instances  it  is  depressed  and  irregular.     By 
far  the  most  common  cause,  however,  of  affect- 
ing the  heart's  action,  is    some    disorder   of  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  bowels.     Disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach affects  the  heart's    action    in    four  ways ; 
sometimes  it  instantly  suspends    it,  sometimes  it 
greatly  oppresses  it,  sometimes  it    renders  it  in- 
termittent, and  sometimes  it  makes  it  inordinate, 
so  that  the  beats  are  quick  at  one  time,  and  slow 
at  another,  or  weak  at  one  time,  and    strong   at 
another.     Dr  A.  adduces  several    cases  in  illus- 
tration of  each  of  these  varieties,  some  of  which 
arise  from  errors  in  the  kind,  others  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  diets  or  the  drinks.     In  some  of  these 
instances,  not  only  the  respiration,  but  the  brain 
is  remarkably  disturbed.     The    pupils   are  cau- 
tioned against  pronouncing  hasty  opinions  about 
the  existence  of  organic  affections  of  the    heart, 
when  the  tongue  is  furred,  and    the  functions  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  disordered.     The 
cure  of  these  examples  is  to  be    effected  mainly 
by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  and    by   mild 
aperients,  with  alkalies,  where    the    stomach  is 
the  seat  of  the  disturbance  ;  but  where  the  liver 
is  torpid,  the  tepid  bath,  and  an  occasional   mild 
aperient,  are  generally  necessary,  and  when  the 
colon  is  so  overloaded  as  to  occasion  disturbance 
of  the  heart's  action,  then  warm  resinous  purga- 
tives, with  cold-drawn  castor    oil,  are  generally 
the  best  remedies.     But  if  disturbance    of  mind 
is  connected  with  disorder  of  the  heart's  action, 
little  good  will  be  effected,  unless  that  can  be  re- 
moved.    When  the  affection  has  arisen  from  co- 
pious losses  of  blood,  rest  in  a  fresh  atmosphere, 
a  bland  diet,  with  the    employment    of  digitalis 
and  opium,  aided  by  a  tepid  or  cool  shower  bath, 
are  generally  the  best  measures  ;    and  when  the 
disturbance  has    been    produced    by  mercury,  if 
the  heart's  action  is  excited,  rest,  aperients,  and 
a  spare  diet,  are  most  to  be  depended  upon  ;  but 
in  ca3es  where  the  heart's    action    is    depressed 
from  mercury,  then  diffusible    stimuli    and   free 
ventilation  are  necessary,  so  long  as  the  depres- 
sion continues, 


chronic  diseases  of  the  heart.  I  in  all  organic  affections  seated  within  the  bag  of 

Dr  Armstrong  remarks,  that    what    has   beonjthe  pericardium,  the  respiration  is    disturbed  on 


denominated  by  Heherdeen,  who  was  a  snperfi 
cial  pathologist,  angina  pectoris,  cannot  be  prop- 
erly considered  as  one  affection,  since  it  arises 
from  various  eauses.  The  symptoms  are,  a  sud- 
den sense  of  anguish  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
a  sense  of  stricture,  or  suffocation  in  the  chest, 
an  irregular  pulse,  attended  by  geneial  distress, 
and,  finally,  by  a  pain  shooting  from  the  region 
of  the  heart  down  the  left  arm.  These  symp- 
toms may  arise  first  from  mere  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  secondly,  from  disease  about  the  heart, 
or  large  adjunct  vessels,  and,  thirdly,  from  ossi- 
fication of  the  coronary  arteries;  but  he  believes 
that  the  last  mentioned  cause  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent.  When  this  affection  is  merely  func- 
tional, when  it  depends  only  upon  disorder  ol 
the  stomach,  it  will  be  removed  with  that  disor- 
der, but  when  it  is  organic,  nothing  can  be  done 
but  to  palliate  the  symptoms,  by  the  most  assidu- 
ous attention  to  diet,  rest,  and  the  regulation  of 
mind.  In  most  organic  affections  of  the  heart, 
patients  must  be  contented  to  adopt  a  still  mode 
of  existence,  and  that,  with  a  proper  regimen  in 
other  respects,  will  not  only  protract  their  lives, 
but  greatly  diminish  uneasiness. 

SIMPLE  ENLARGEMENT,  WITHOUT    DILATATION. 

The  auricles  are  not  often  thus  affected.  The 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart  is  redder  than 
natural,  and  the  ventricle  loses  in  size  what  it 
gains  in  thickness.  The  patient  is  liable  to  pal- 
pitations and  dyspnoea,  there  is  a  more  constant 
sensation  of  the  heart's  action  than  natural,  and 
often  swelling  and  pulsation  of  the  external  ju- 
gular veins.  If  Laennec's  cylinder  be  applied, 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  will  be  found  stronger, 
and  its  sound  duller. 

ENLARGEMENT,  WITH  INCREASE  OF  THE  CAVITIES. 

This  is  generally  called,  but  improperly,  ac- 
tive aneurism.  The  heart's  action  is  much 
stronger  and  more  extended  than  natural,  the 
pulse  is  remarkably  hard  and  resisting,  like  pack- 
cord,  and  the  patient  is  liable,  especially  on  men- 
tal agitation,  strong  exercise,  or  disturbance  of 
the  stomach,  to  attacks  cf  palpitation  and  dysp- 
noea.    This  affection  often  occurs  in    rheumatic 


motion,  particularly  on  motion  up  stairs,  or  up  a 
hill,  and  that  the  respiration  soon  becomes  com- 
paratively easy  when  the  patient  sits  down. 

Dr  Armstrong  points  out  the  palliative  treat- 
ment proper  for  each  of  the  foregoing  affections, 
and  recommends  his  pupils  attentively  to  study 
the  phenomena  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
since  a  knowledge  of  them  will  not  only  prevent 
them  from  making  rash  experiments,  but  enable 
them  to  render  the  patients  much  more  comfort- 
able, and  also  to  lengthen  their  existence.  He 
makes  some  observations  on  the  occasions  of  or- 
ganic affections  of  the  heart,  showing  how  they 
may  be  most  likely  prevented,  and  concludes  by 
some  summary  remarks  on  simple  dilatation  of 
the  arteries,  and  on  aneurism. 


SUMMER  OR  AUTUMNAL  EPIDEMIC. 

Examination  of  the   Brain,   and  other  important 
Viscera,  by  Dissection,  in  that  form  of  Disease 
called   the  Summer  or  Autumnal  Epidemic,  or 
Fever  Symptoms. 
Communicated  for  the  Medical  Intelligencer, 

BY  JOB  WILSON,  M.  D. 

The  symptoms  in  general,  were  very  similar 
to  those  which  attended  this  disease  in  1818, 
1819,1820,  and  in  1822,  (see  Medical  Intelli- 
gencer, Vol.  I.,  p.  81,  82,  and  109)  ;  except  the 
affection  of  the  brain  has  been  more  violent  and 
general,  the  countenance  in  most  cases  more 
oloated,  a  sense  of  pressure  of  the  brain  more 
constant,  attended  with  a  remarkable  disposition 
to  sleep  ;  extensive  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  occupying  the  whole  extent  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  alimentary  canal,  &c. ;  the  counte- 
nance less  yellow  than  in  some  of  those  years; 
and  the  tongue  red  and  glossy,  though  at  times 
dry  and  furred. 

Particular  symptoms  of  the  case  of  Mrs  S.,  who 
died  of  the  autumnal  fever  after  an  illness  of 
about  seven  days,  aged  35  : — -Mrs  S.  as  was  the 
case  in  most  instances,  had  complained  of  pain, 
pressure,  throbbing,  &c.  of  the  head,  attended 
with  dizziness  and  confusion  of  thought ;  like- 
wise a  remarkable   proneness   to  sleep.       I  un- 


subjects,  and  is  sometimes  connected  with    chro- Ulerstood.  when   1  saw   her  on   the  third  day  of 


nic  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  and    some- 
times with  ossification  of  the  valves. 

DILATATION     WITH     THINNESS,  AND    OSSIFICATION     OF 
THE    VALVES. 

Dilatation,  with  thinness,  has  been  improperly 
called  passive  aneurism.  The  face  is  generally 
pale,  the  puise  feeble,  and  the  patient  is  liable  to 
palpitations,  dyspnoea,  and  faintings,  especially 
on  taking  exercise  on  uneven  ground.  On  the 
application  of  the  cylinder,  there  is  less  impulse 
than  natural,  with  a  clear  and  extended  sound. 
Dr  Armstrong  is  confident  that  ossificatiou  ofthe 
valves  may  always  be  easily  detected  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Laennec's  instrument,  for  the  sound 
is  ofthe  whiz-gig  kind,  or  like  the  compression 
of  a  pair  of  bellows,  a  sound  entirely  different 
from  that  which  exists  in  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  valves;    while  dyspnoea  ou  motion  is  almost 


the  disease,  that  reaction  was  violent  in  the  first 
attack,  after  which  she  sunk  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree ;  the  pulse  small,  weak,  and  flat,  her  eyes 
sunk  in  their  orbits,  the  tongue  dry  and  red,  the 
extremities,  nose,  &c.  cold  ;  her  right  eye  suf- 
fused with  blood,  and  wa3  affected  more  than 
the  left.  She  retained  her  senses  in  a  gyod  de- 
gree for  the  most  part  t.ll  the  last.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  were  put  to  Mrs  S.  at  (he  time 
of  my  first  visiting  her:  Question. — What  were 
your  feelings  some  time  prior  to  your  illness  ? 
Answer. — For  several  weeks  prior  to  this  ill- 
ness, my  head  felt  full  and  pressed,  with  throb- 
bing and  heat  of  the  forehead,  &,c.  confusion  of 
thought,  sleepiness,  though  at  times  wakeful. 
Qjies. — Can  you  discover  objects  distinctly  ? 
Ans. — I  can.  Ques. — How  (\o  they  appear  1 
Ans. — They  appear  to  be  turned  up   edgeways, 


always  an  attendant  symptom.     He    thinks,  that  I  and  it  appears  to  rain  exceedingly  hard.     About 
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thirty-six  hours  after  I  first  visited  her,  I  asked 
her  whether  there  was  any  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  objects.  She  answered  that  there 
was  then  more  room  than  formerly,  that  one 
person  or  thiDg-  could  then  pass  another  without 
interfering.  She  observed  that  sounds  seemed 
very  loud  and  piercing.  She  likewise  observed 
that  it  rained  very  hard,  and  that  she  loved  to 
hear  it ;  though  it  did  not  rain,  the  air  was  still, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  give  any  such  idea,  ex- 
cept the  disordered  state  of  her  brain. 

Mrs  S.  died  on  the  30th  day  of  Sept.  1825, 
and  on  the  seventh  of  the  disease.  Permission 
being  obtained,  the  brain  was  examined  about 
Ave  hours  after  death,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
annexed  drawing  were  taken  at  the  time. 


Fig.  1,  represents   the    lower  section   of  the 
skull  ;  the  upper  part  being  removed,  the  brain 
covered    with    its  membranes    is    brought    into 
view.      Fig.    2,    the    right   hemisphere    of  the 
brain,  covered  with  the   dura   mater.       Fig.  3, 
longitudinal   sinus,  on   the   superior   surface    of 
which  are  several  spots  of  a  dark  color.      Fig. 
4  and  5  likewise   represent  spots   of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  dura   mater,  which    penetrated    the 
bone,  and  were  plainly  seen  in  the  pericranium, 
though  of  a  much  lighter  color.      Fig.    10,    re- 
presents the  left  hemisphere   of  the    brain,  the 
dura  mater  being  removed.      Fig.    6,  sbews  a 
vein  of  the  brain,  enlarged,   flaccid,  and   almost 
empty.     Fig.  7,  shews  a  vein  with   the   appear- 
ance of  ruptures  at  its  junction  with  the  artery, 
and  slight  extravasation  of  dark   colored   blood 
in  the  cellular  texture,   for  a   considerable  dis- 
tance ;    whether    this    extravasation    was    from 
rupture  or  exudation,   I   will  not  say ;    though 
from  its  quantity  and  consistence,  it  would  seem 
it  might  be  from  the  former:  it  was  verymnlike 
the  appearance  in  the  smaller  branches   of  the 
arteries.     Fig.  8,  represents  an  artery  asspread 
in  the  pia  mater  of  the   brain,   all   the  smaller 
branches  of  which  are  very  much  distended,  by 
the  blood  being  driven   into   those   minute   ves- 
sels,   which    formerly   only    admitted    colorless 
fluid  ;  this,  together  with  the  exudation  of  some 
fluid,  gave  these  vessels  very  much  the  appear- 
ance which   they   have   in   the   blood-shot  eye. 
Fig.  9,  shews  extravasations  of  blood   lying  in 
the   furrows,  on   the  surface    of   the   brain,   of 
which    there    were   more    than    twenty,  which 
contained  the  quantity    of  half  a   tea-spoonful 


each  ;  the  blood  was  of  a  dark  color.  All  the 
arteries  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  till 
you  come  to  the  corpus  callosum,  and  central 
parts  of  the  brain,  had  more  or  less  the  appear- 
ance of  the  artery,^.  8.  The  veins,  though 
many  had  the  appearance  as  described,^.  7, 
yet  this  was  not  uniformly  the  case.  The  cor- 
pus callosum,  ventricles,  &c.  had  a  more  healthy 
appearance ;  though  the  vena  galeni  and  its 
appendages  shewed  some  marks  of  disease. 

Case  of  Mrs  H.  who  died  of  typhus  fever, 
Dec,  4th,  1825,  after  an  illness  of  three  days, 
aged  about  27.  The  appearance  of  the  brain 
was  very  similar  to  the  case  described  ;  except 
the  central  parts  were  as  badly  affected  as  the 
rest,  water  in  the  ventricles,  &.c.  She  was  at- 
tacked with  fever  the  evening  of  Dec.  2d,  1825, 
complained  of  pain  in  the  left  side  of- the  neck 
and  head,  but  had  no  medical  assistance  till  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  the  night  prior  to  which, 
after  making  some  application  to  her  head,  she 
considered  herself  to  be  better,  went  to  bed,  and 
appeared  to  get  some  sleep  ;  but  before  morn- 
ing she  lost  her  reason  and  speech.  When  1 
saw  her  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  all  the  senses 
were  so  materially  injured,  that  she  appeared 
to  be  in  exercise  of  none,  except  that  of  smelling 
was  not  entirely  destroyed  ;  her  pulie  were  small, 
frequent,  weak,  and  flat,  her  countenance  bloat- 
ed and  inexpressive,  eyes,  prominent,  inflamed, 
and  flaring,  temperature  below  the  healthy  stan- 
dard; though  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
prior  to  the  injury  done  to  the  brain  in  the  first 
paroxysm  of  reaction,  that  the  heat  was  consi- 
derably increased.  She  died,  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth.  On  the  sixth,  permission  being  ob 
tained,  1  examined  the  body,  assisted  by  Dr  Si 
las  Merrill,  the  attending  physician.  On  re- 
moving the  scalp,  there  was  a  broad  circle  of 
inflammation  affecting  the  pericranium,  and  ex- 
tending from  ear  to  ear,  in  the  direction  of  the 
lambdoidal  suture;  there  was  likewise  another 
in  the  direcrion  of  the  coronal  suture. 

On  opening  the  cranium,  the  same  appear- 
ances were  to  be  observed,  affecting  the  brain 
and  its  membranes,  as  described  in  the  preced- 
ing case  ;  and  further,  <he  central  parts  were 
equally  injured  with  the  other  parts,  water  in 
the  ventricles,  &c.  On  examining  the  thorax, 
the  lungs  discovered  some  traces  of  disease, 
which  might  have  been  occasioned  in  part  from 
the  affection  of  the  brain  ;  but  no  effusion,  or  ex- 
travasation in  any  part  of  the  organ  was  to  be 
observed.  The  heart  was  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
state,  and  so  likewise  was  the  liver,  stom- 
ach, &.C. 

Physiological  Inference. — In  the  last  mention- 
ed case,  as  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  were 
in  a  diseased  state,  the  patient,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, lost  almost  all  her  faculties  at  once  :  viz. 
volition,  recollection,  perception,  sensation,  and 
perhaps  even  a  consciousness  of  her  existence; 
but  in  the  ca«e  first  described,  though  the 
change  in  her  aspect  was  about  as  great,  and 
the  alteration  as  sudden,  yet  she  retained  all 
these  faculties  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Pathological  Inference — as  respects  the  differ- 
ence, in  the  winter  and  summer,  or  autumnal 
epidemics.  In  the  mo9t  usual  form  of  the  au- 
tumnal epidemic,  as  in  the  two  cases  described, 
the  heart  and  lungs,  as  organs,  performed  their 
respective  offices,  consequently  we  find  no  venal 
congestion  in  the  brain  ;   but  in  the  most  usual 


form  of  the  winter  epidemic,  and  especially 
where  the  lungs  suffer,  ?>s  there  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  from 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  through  the  ca- 
pillaries of  the  lungs,  from  their  torpor,  of  course 
there  will  be  an  engorgement  of  the  large  veins, 
leading  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and 
consequently  venal  congestion  of  the  brain,  &c; 
hence  the  sudden  deaths  in  this  disease.  (See 
Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Spot- 
ted Fever,  note  on  p.  202.)  "  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  being  impeded,  by  the  debility  of  the  ca- 
pillaries of  the  lungs,  a  congestion  of  blood  in. 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  must  be  the 
consequence,  and  likewise  a  congestion  in  the 
large  veins;  the  effect  of  this  congestion  in  the 
large  veins  near  the  heart,  must  operate  most 
powerfully  on  the  brain." 

The  heart,  brain,  and  lungs,  as  organs,  reci- 
procally affect  each  other,  and  to  study  the  ope- 
ration of  each  on  the  other,  or  others,  is  highly 
necessary  in  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  either. 
An  erect  posture  (or  a  position  approaching  to- 
wards it),  when  the  strength  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  will  admit,  will  add  very 
considerably  to  the  curative  means,  which  we 
may  employ  in  diseases  of  the  brain  and  lungs, 
and  in  some  cases  of  the  heart;  and  we  should 
always  avail  ourselves  of  this  advantage,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  patient  will  any  way 
admit.  So,  likewise,  is  sound  sleep,  at  proper 
times,  a  powerful  means  of  reducing  all  inflam- 
mation, and  especially  that  of  the  brain,  as  it 
greatly  diminishes  the  power  of  the  heart;  as  in 
sleep  the  pulse  are  slower,  and  softer,  the  mus- 
cular fibre  more  relaxed,  the  countenance  paler ; 
as  is  observable  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  in- 
fants. It  is  rare  that  a  patient  recovers  who 
has  passed  several  nights  without  sleep,  when 
labouring  under  high  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

But  what  !  am  now  about  to  observe,  is  more 
particularly  applicable  to  the  convalescent  stage 
of  high   inflammation    of  the    brain,  or  to  the 
milder  forms  of  cephalagia.      To  derive  all  the 
advantages  from  sleep,  light,  &c.  in  the  chronic 
forms  of  headach,  the  patient  should    be  careful 
to  arise  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before    the 
rising  of  the  sun    (or  earlier,   as   former  habits 
may  require),  for  this  reason — sound   sleep    in- 
vigorates the   system,   and   the    muscular    fibre 
now  possesses  a   power   of  contraction   greater 
than  usual  ;   this  appears  to  be  particularly  the 
case  with  the  vessels  of  the  brain.     The  heart 
likewise  is   invigorated,  and   if  the    patient  lies 
long  while  awake,  his  position  being  horizontal, 
or  nearly  so,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  will  be  more  distended,  and 
that  he  will  be  more  troubled  with  dizziness  and 
headach  through  the  day,  than  he    would  have 
been  had  he  arisen  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  af- 
ter he  awoke.      The  stimulus   of  light,  the  re- 
freshment of  sleep,  &c.  give  the  vessels  a  great- 
er power  to  contract  at    this  time,   than  at  any 
other  in  the  twenty-four  hours;    and  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  heart   will  act   with 
increased  power  on  the  brain,  to  obviate  which, 
nature  has  wisely  provided  that  the  gravity   of 
the  blood  should  be   opposed   to   the   increased 
power  of  the   heart.       But    should    the    patient 
have  his  head  shaved,  and  about  two   quarts   of 
cold  water  poured  on  it  immediately  before  he 
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rises,  it  will  give  more  tone  to   the  vessels,  and 
still  further  increase  their  contractile  power. 
Salisbury,  JST.  H.  Feb.  21,  1826. 


THE  NATURAL  AGE  OF  MAN. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  natural  are 
of  man  is  an  hundred  years.  Those  do  not  consider 
sufficiently  the  numerous  circumstances  under  which 
deaih  occurs,  who  fix  the  term  of  natural  life  at  three 
score  years  and  ten.     But   Physicians   are   well  aware 


A  QUERY. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  well  authenticated  case  de- 
tailed by  Dr  Slipriaan  Luiscius,  in  a   Journal   of  Medi- 
cine published  in  Holland,  which  the    ingenuity  of  the 
that  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  which  terminate  in  j  faculty  is  called  upon  to  explain.     A  woman  about  50 
death,  the  cause  of  the  disease  is   known   and   related,   years  of  age  had  all  the  symptoms  of  consumption.     She 


The  patient    almost   always   begins   thus — "  About   a 
week  ago  I  went  out  and  wet   my    feet,"    &c.    or,    u  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  writing  to  do  lately  and  set  up 
late  every  night  over  the  desk,  and  have  taken  no  exer- 
cise,'1— "  I   have   been  obliged  to  work  hard  and  have 
over  fatigued  myself" — "  I    ate   for   supper  last  night 
some  partridges,"  or  some  such  indigestible  trash, — "  I 
have  had  my  mind  worried  a   good  deal  of  late," — "  I 
■went  into  the  vapor  bath  about  a  week  ago,  and  it  has 
laid  me  up  ever  since,"  <Sx.  Ac. — In  almost  every  case 
there  is  some  obvious  cause,  which  might  have  been  ea- 
sily avoided.  There  are  many  cases  in  which,  although 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  disease  which  terminates 
life,  is  not  recollected,  the  memory  of  early  disappoint- 
ments or  early  dissipation,  will  point  out  as  clearly  the 
cause,  as  if  it  happened  but  yesterday.      These  too,  by 
prudence  and  discretion  might  have  been  avoided  ;  and 
although  poverty  or  misfortune  may  subject  a  man  to  bo- 
dily exposure  or  mental  agonies,  which  unman  his  sys- 
tem, and  make  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  destroyer,    yet 
such  cannot  be  considered  fair  cases  in  formjrjg  an  esti- 
mate ofman's  natural  life.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
those  whose  final  dissolution  is  to  be  attributed  to  scrof- 
ula and  other  constitutional  complaints,  which  were  an 
unfortunate  inheritance  and  beyond  their  control. 

In  forming  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  we  should 
consider  how  long  a  man  would  live  in  our  climate,  if 
born  of  a  sound  constitution,  and  avoiding  all  those 
circumstances  which  usually  interrupt  the  processes  of 
nature,  and  thus  produce  disease  and  death  ;  we  should 


May  you  live  a  thousand  years,  is  an  Eastern  saluta-  OP  SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

tion.     Gentle  reader, — to  wish  you  so  many  would  be 

'J  •>  BY    DR  BAILI,IE. 

fruitless;    but  if  you  have  not  deviated   from,- and  will         mi  .    - 

,    ,  „  .  .  ,„  iiie.re    is  no  complaint    more  common  in  this 

continue  to  follow  our  injunctions,  we  can  safely  prom-   „„„„,„     .■  '    c  i-  ■  .-   .       ,. 

,     ,  _      J  •  J  country  than  an  imperfect  condition  of  the  func- 

ise  you  an  hundred.  t;^r,.=  „i'ii,„  „,    „      L       mi  •  ,,         ,  ■ 

tions  o(  the  stomach.  This  generally  shows  it- 
self hy  more  or  less  of  flatulence,  by  acidity,  by 
a  bitter  taste  occasionally  felt  in  the  mouth,  and 
often  by  some  degree  of  costiveness.  This  con- 
dition of  the  stomach  generally  arises  from  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
food — from  anxiety  of  mind — and  from  a  due  de- 
gree of  exercise  not  being  regularly  taken.  It 
makes  its  progress  very  gradually,  continues  al- 
ways for  some  months,  and  often  even,  more  or 
less,  for  years. 

The  first  object  of  attention  should  be  lo  re- 
move, as  far  as  possible,  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce it.  Every  kind  of  food  should  be  avoided 
which  the  patients  may  have  found,  from  their 
own  experience,  lo  have  disagreed  with  their 
stomach.  Most  commonly,  animal  food  that  is 
her  learned  physician,  who  proposes  to  the  faculty  the  j  very  fat,  or  much  sailed  or  fried,  is- difficult  of 
following  question. — Where  was  this  bone  placed  dur-  indigestion:  and  should  either  be  eaten  very  spar- 
ing the  eight  months?  jingly,  or,  should  be  altogether  avoided.  Young 
Some  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  are  too  fond  of  the  !  and  white  animal  food  is  in  general  more  difficult 
marvellous.  For  our  part  we  think  it  much  more  prob- !  °«  digestion  than  what  is  brown  and  of  middle 
able  that  the  ulcer  in  the   lung  was  attended  with  or  aoG-      The  vegetables    which    are  eaten    should 


was  treated  for  this  complaint,  but  without  success.  At 
length,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  coughing,  she  coughed  up  a 
sliver  of  beef  bone  which  she  recollected  to  have  swal- 
lowed about  eight  months  before  while  eating  her  soup. 
The  emission  of  the  bone  was  followed  by  a  discharge 
of  a  pint  and  a  half  of  purulent  matter,  and  from  that 
time  is  dated  the  period  of  her  recovery  which  advanced 
with  rapidity,  and  very  much  to  the  surprise  and  de- 
light of  her  friends  and  no  little  to  the    astonishment  of 


perhaps  caused  by  a  slight  caries  of  the  internal  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  ribs,  and  that  when  the  exfoliated 
bone  found  its  exit,  the  source  of  irritation  was  remov- 
ed and  the  ulcer  healed.  The  fact,  however,  is  stated 
and  the  question  proposed,  as  above,  by  the  learned 
Physician  of  Rotterdam, 


consider  how  long  before  life  would  go  out,  if  removed 
from  all  those  causes  by  which  it  is  usually  premature- 
ly extinguished. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  rare  that  we  must  form 
our  judgment,  not  from  cases  which  have  actually  oc- 
curred, but  from  what  we  know  of  the  causes  of  death 
among  mankind.  Every  physician  who  reflects  on  this 
subject  will  remark  that  there  are  four  destroying  angels 
abroad  among  men — Idleness — Intemperance — Im- 
prudence— and  Sorrow.  Let  a  man  shun  these  four 
— let  him  take  regular  exercise  in  fresh  air  ;  be  temper- 
ate in  eating,  drinking,  and  in  all  his  habits  ;  be  prudent 
in  avoiding  exposure  and  quackery  ;  and  preserve  an 
equable  disposition,  and  uniform  cheerfulness,  and  if  he 
has  not  some  constitutional  disease  which  he  has  inherit- 
ed from  his  parents,  an  hundred  years  are  without  doubt 
his  portion  on  earth.  To  this  age  every  one  who  has  a 
good  natural  constitution,  may  attain  by  avoiding  the 
four  evils  we  have  spoken  of,  and  cultivating  the  vir- 
tues which  are  opposed  to  them. 

There  is  a  carelessness  among  us  about  these  causes 
©f  disease, which  evidently  shows  that  we  do  not  reflect 
sufficiently  on  their  Wonderful  influence.  But  when 
we  remark  that  Nature  has  designed  us  for  a  century, 
and  that  a  great  majority  of  the  human  race  scarcely 
attain  to  half  that  age,  we  shiill  see,  in  its  true  light, 
the  power  of  slight  causes,  and  the  importance  of  re 
gardiag  them  more  than  we  now  da. 


CONVALESCENCE. 

Again  and   again   would    We  caution  the  profession 
against  a  custom  that  prevails  too  commonly  among  us 
— we  might  say  universally.     We  -mean  the   habit   of 
leaving  our  patients   the   moment   their   disease    does, 
with  the  injunction — "  take  a  little  bark   and  be  care- 
ful to  use  light  nourishing  diet,  and  you  will  soon  reco- 
ver."    No  period  of  disease  is   so   fraught  with  danger 
as  that  of  convalescence.     How  trifling  an  imprudence 
will  induce  relapse,  and   how    often    do  relapses  prove 
fatal!  how  many  of  the  most  painful  and  incurable  com- 
plaints originate  in  debility — that  debility  which  physi- 
cians seldom  think  worthy  their  notice. — Dr  Armstrong 
says  in  his  lecture  on  consumption,  "  two  circumstances 
are  almost  always  found  to  concur  in  the  production  of 
pulmonary   consumption,  namely,  a  breaking   away  of 
the  general  strength,  and    the    application    of  what   is 
called  cold,  under  that  condition  of  the  body."  He  ad- 
duces several  cases  in  proof  of  this   assertion,  some  ot 
which  arose  in  this  manner  from   copious    bloodletting, 
some  from  spare  diet,  some  from   mental  anxiety,  some 
from   over   exertion,  some  from   night-watching,  some 
from  disorders  which  interrupted  the  digestion,  and  oth- 
ers from  the  like  occasions.  He  says  that  the  same  rea- 
soning is  applicable  to  the  production  of  the  complaint 
in  the  lower  animals,  for  that  sheep,  young   horses,  and 
rabbits,  being    badly   fed    and    exposed   to  cold  at  the 
same  time,  are   apt   to    become   consumptive.       And 
most  surely  among  the  causes   of  disease   amon°-   men 
what  so  frequent  as  debility  !     In    every  other  country 
the  faculty  continue  to  devote  themselves  most  assidu- 
ously to  their  patients  until  not  only  their   malady    but 
every  symptom  of  weakness  is  conquered  ;    and  we  do 
most  ardently  hope  that  the  faculty  in  this  country  will 
improve  these  powerful  means  of  preventing  the  inroads 
of  disease* 


be  very  well  boiled,  and  should  be  taken  spar- 
ingly by  such  persons-as  are  subject  to  flatulence 
or  acidity.  The  waxy  potatoe  is  almost  con- 
stantly difficult  of  digestion,  and  in  general  should 
be  avoided  altogether.  There  should  never  be 
so  much  food  taken  at  a  time  as  to  give  the  feel- 
ing of  fulness  or  distension  in  the  stomach;  and, 
except  under  very  particular  circumstances, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  eating  oftener  than  three 
or  four  times  in  twenly-four  hours.  The  best 
common  beverage  in  disordered  conditions  of  the 
stomach  is  water,  or  toast  and  water;  and  three 
or  four  glasses  of  wine  may  be  taken  at  or  after 
dinner,  according  (o  the  habits  of  the  patient,  ot 
other  circumstances.  That  wine  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  agrees  best  with  the  stomach,  of 
which  he  is  himself  the  most  competent  jud"-e. 
Daily  exercise  is  almost  constantly  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  good  digestion.  Riding  on 
horseback  is  upon  the  whole  the  best,  for  it 
gives  a  motion  to  the  abdominal  viscera  which 
no  other  exercise  is  capable  of;  but  walking  is 
is  also  very  useful.  A  combination  of  the  two 
is  preferable  to  either  ;  for  riding  on  horseback 
chiefly  exercises  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
walking  chiefly  exercises  the  iimbs  and  the  tho- 
racic viscera.  Anxiety  of  mind  should  be  avoid- 
ed, whenever  it  can  fairly  he  done  ;  but  it  is  of- 
ten impossible  to  take  advantage  of  this  re- 
medy. 

With  respect  to  medicines,  there  are    none  in 
this  complaint  which  can  be  called  specific.    The 
most  beneficial,  however,  which  1    have  known, 
are  rhubarb,  and    some    form  of  bitter  medicine 
combined  with  alkalies.     Eight    grains    of  rhu- 
barb formed  into  pills    with    soap,  taken    every 
night  at  bed-time,  and  some  hitler,  as  infusion  of 
cascarilla,   columbo,    quassia,    or   gentian,   with 
some  grains  of  soda    or    potassa    dissolved  in  it, 
taken  in  the  morning  and  before  dinner,  will  of- 
ten be  very  useful  in  this  kind  of  disordered  sto- 
mach.    These  remedies  should  be  continued  for 
five  or  six  weeks   at  a    time,  should  be    omitted 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  occasionally  resum- 
If  the  alvine  evacuations  should  be  confid- 
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erably  lighter  in  their  colour,  or  much  darker 
than  natural,  mercury,  given  in  moderate  doses, 
and  not  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  injure  the  con- 
stitution, will  often  be  of  great  use.  The  large 
and  indiscriminate  employment  of  mercury  in 
complaints  of  the  stomach  has,  I  think,  been  of- 
ten very  hurtful.  When  acidity  has  been  par- 
ticularly very  prevalent  in  the  stomach,  I  have 
sometimes  found  it  more  effectually  corrected 
by  the  diluted  mineral  acids  than  by  alkalies. 
Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  or 
diluted  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  an  infusion  of 
some  bitter,  and  taken  twice  a  day,  will  some- 
times be  very  beneficial  in  this  condition  of  the 
stomach. 

There  is  an  affection  of  the  stomach  in  which 
the  digestion  is  very  imperfect,  and  in  which  con- 
siderable quantities  of  a  transparent  viscid  mucus 
are  formed.  This  often  produces  nausea,  and  is 
occasionally  brought  up  by  vomiting.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  this  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach has  frequently  been  little  benefited  by  med- 
icine ;  but  sometimes  I  have  found  the  tincture 
beozoes  composita  of  considerable  use.  A; 
dram  of  it  may  be  taken,  mixed  with  water 
and  some  mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  three  times  a 
day. 

There  is  another  affection  of  the  stomach, 
less  common  than  the  former,  but  far  more  seri- 
ous,— viz.,  where  the  stomach  throws  up  in 
large  quantity  a  fluid  like  cocoa.  A  quart  of 
this  fluid  will  oft^n  be  thrown  up  at  a  time,  and 
this  will  frequently  be  repeated  for  many  days 
tog-ether.  This  condition  of  the  stomach  is  some- 
times  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  liv- 
er, but  sometimes  it  is  independent  of  it,  there 
being,  at  least  apparently,  no  disease  in  this  lat- 
ter organ.  In  several  iustances  it  has  proved 
fatal  ;  but  in  others,  and  especially  in  two  cases 
which  1  recollect,  the  complaint  subsided  for  se- 
veral months  at  a  timp,  and  the  persons  enjoyed 
in  the  intervals  tolerable  health.  This  state 
continued  (or  many  years,  and  the  patients  are 
still  alive  In  one  case  I  h 
examining    the    condition 

death.  It  was  very  capacious,  and  was  half  till- 
ed with  this  brown  fluid,  but  did  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  diseased  in  its  structure.  The  neigh- 
bouring viscera,  as  the  liver  and  spleen,  were, 
(as  far  as  I  recollect)  perfectly  sound.  The  flu- 
id would  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  diseased  se- 
cretion of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
without  any  apparent  morbid  structure. 

This  disease,  according  to  my  experience,  is 
but  very  little  influenced  by  med  cine  or  by  diet. 
In  two  or  three  cases,  some  benefit  seemed  to  be 
derived  from  astringent  medicines  combined 
with  moderate  doses  of  opium, — as,  for  instance, 
from  tincture  of  kino,  or  tincture  of  catechu, 
with  a  few  dn, ps  of  laudanum,  taken  three  01 
four  times  a  day.  The  bowels  should  be  at  the 
same  time  fee  pi  free  from  costiveness. 

In  some  cases  the  stomach  will  lose  almost  en 
tirolv  the  power  of  (bgestion  ;  the  patients  will 
become  pale  and  emaciated,  and  appear  as  if 
thev  were  affected  by  some  fatal  visceral  disease: 
at  the  same  time  no  morbid  structure  iu  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach  or  liver  can  be  detected,  by 
the  most  attentive  examination.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  the  patients  have  been  completely 
restored  to  health  by  a  course  of  the  Bath 
waters. 


VARIETIES. 


Voluntary  Breathing — may  be  made  to  quicken 
the  Pulse  and  increase  Jlnimal  Heat. — According  to  the 
experience  of  a  writer  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Science^"1  in  cases  where  the  lungs  become  unusually 
torpid,  and  the.  breathing  feeble  and  languid,  through 
deep  thought,  or  through  mental  vacuity,  or  other 
cause  not  connected  with  disease;  if  the  respiration  be 
designedly  increased  both  in  frequency  and  degree,  a 
quicker  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  an  increased  acti- 
vity of  the  animal  spirits,  will  immediately  follow.  The 
writer  hereef  has  long  known  and  practised  this  mode 
of  speedily  acquiring  warmth,  on  getting  into  a  cold 
bed  ;  in  which  he  has  no  sooner  been  covered  up,  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  deep  and  quick  inspirations  of  the  at- 
mospheric air,  not  too  quickly  again  expelled  each 
time  from  the  lungs,*  has  induced  a  slow  and  natural 
warmth,  incomparably  more  pleasant  and  wholesome 
than  any  heat  from  a  warming-pan  can  impart.  In  bad 
weather,  or  when  other  circumstances  have  not  ad- 
mitted of  taking  brisk  exercise  abroad,  often-repeated 
and  deep  inspirations,  and  letting  the  air  remain  its  full 
time  in  the  lungs  whilst  pacing,  in  quick  time,  the  pas- 
sage of  his  house,  has  often  appeared  to  the  writer  to 
convey  every  benefit  of  a  walk  abroad,  then  either  im- 
practicable, or  which  would  have  consumed  valuable 
time — that  precious  thing,  of  which  intelligent  and 
ithinking  men  have  the  most  need  to  be  economic.  Has 
not  the  power  of  the  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  over  the 
muscular  action  of  the  lungs,  been  too  much  overlook- 
ed amongst  cuiative  means?  Might  not  a  purposely- 
subdued  breathing,  in  the  early  stages  of  fever,  materi- 
ally contribute  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease? 


Singular  Case. — A  friend  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  ha?  given  us  (says  the  editor  of  the  Lit- 
tle Falls  Friend)  the  following  information  : — A  young 
man  named  Davenport,  aged  about  19,  and  a  resident 
of  West  Brunswick,  in  the  north  part  of  this  county, 
was  returning  home  from  his  day's  work  in  usual 
health  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  9th  ult.  but 
was  found  dead  (or  apparently  so)  the  next  morning, 
in  the  road  about  100  rods  from  his  father's  house.  On 
the  11th,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  cabled,  who  pro- 
nounced the  cause  of  his  death  unknown.  From  this 
time,  the  body  was  observed  to  discover  various  signs 
of  gradually  returning  life,  and  after  the  funeral  cere- 
monies on  the  12th,  the  cotfin  being  opened  for  the 
view  of  the  spectators,  the  corpse  presented  a  most  un- 
usual appearance — the  color  had  returned  to  the 
lad  an  opportunity  of  i  cheeks-the  countenance  like  that  of  a  person  in  quiet 
,        '  '  I      V        I  sleep — and  large  drops  oi   sweat  were  standing  on  the 

of    the  Stomach  after    (oi.eriL.ad !      The   young   man's    father  refused  to  have 

him  buried— physicians  were  called,  and  several  expe- 
riments were  tried,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  the  vital 
spark — all  however  proved  unavailing,  and  after  keep- 
ing him  till  Tuesday  the  14th,  the  body  was  com- 
mitted to  the  grave. 


Alteration  in  the  Bones  of  the  Head. — A  re- 
port was  made  by  MM.  Emery,  Ribes,  and  Murat,  up- 
on a  diseased  cranium,  presented  by  M.  Duvergie. 
This  cranium  belonged  to  a  veteran,  who  had  died  of 
disease  of  the  heart.  There  was  a  considerable  thick- 
ening of  all  the  anterior  part  of  the  frontal  boue,  of  the 
ethmoid  and  part  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  projec- 
tions which  the  internal  parts  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and 
the  crista  galli  made,  had  displaced  the  optic  nerve  on 
one  side  ;  and,  nevertheless,  no  leison  of  vision  had  oc- 
curred during  life. — Revue  Medicale  Aout. 


Aneurismal  Diathesis. — M.  Chomel  presented  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  a  heart,  with  its  aor- 
ta, upon  which  that  alteration  of  tissue  constituting  the 
principle  of  aneurism  was  found  exteuded  over  a  con- 
siderable surface.  The  heart  was  rather  larger  than 
natural ;  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  thick- 
er than  thfcSte  $f  the  left.  The  aorta  was  uneven 
ihroughout'its  whole  extent ;  and  these  inequalities 
were   caused   by    white     patches,    semi-cartilaginous, 

*  In  very  cold  weather,  if  the  inspirations  are  drawn 
from  the  air  of  the  bed-room,  and  the  expirations  of 
warm  air  from  the  lungs  are  made  under  the  bed-clothes, 
the  acquirement  of  a  comfortable  warmth  is  the  sooner 
effected. 


which  formed  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  From  its 
origin  to  the  distance  of  three  inches  and  a  half,  it  pre- 
sented three  hollows,  circumscribed  by  a  marked  pro- 
jection ;  one  on  the  right  side,  a  second  on  the  left,  and 
a  third  above  the  former.  These  depressions,  from  six 
lines  to  an  inch  broad,  and  from  two  to  eight  lines  in 
depth,  had  only  cellular  tissue  for  their  pariete,  or  the 
internal  tunic  of  the  artery  thickened,  and  preserving 
no  distinct  structure.  Even  this  tissue  had  suffered 
the  same  alteration  in  a  portion  of  its  circumference. 


Vaccination. — A  hill  has  been  reported  in  Congress 
for  the  encouragement  of  vaccination.  [The  bill  autho- 
rizes the  President  to  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Vac- 
cine, with  an  annual  salary  of  $1000  :  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  keep  constantly  on  hand,  a  sufficient  supply 
of  genuine  vaccine  virus,  and  to  furnish  the  same  to  all 
the  surgeons  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  also  to  every 
physician  in  the  U.  S.  who  may  apply  for  the  same, 
and  to  frank  all  letters  not  exceeding  an  ounce  in 
weight,  ccntaiaing  vaccine  matter.]  Read  twice 
and   committed. 

Rare  Case. — A  Mr  Samuel  Brown,  who  was 
drowned  at  Norfolk,  has  been  resuscitated,  after  being 
under  water  about  10  minutes,  where  it  was  fourteen 
feet  deep. — This  is  a  rare  instance  of  restoring  suspend- 
ed animation,  and  we  wish  it  might  oftener  occur. 


Influenza  in  China.— A  letter  from  Wampoa,  near 
Banton,  Sept.  28  states  that  an  epidemic  cold  prevail- 
ed there,  and  whole  crews  of  vessels  had  been  at  once 
taken  down  with  it. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  disorher  has  raged  in  the 
southern  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  the  eastern 
as  in  the  western.  It  has  indeed  been  a  universal 
complaint. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OP  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  March  17  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
March  9th. — Joseph  Malone,  40  ;  Eliza  Norris.  10. 
— Sarah  Augusta  Ripley,  5  ;  Stephen  Jackson,  56  ;  Jno. 
Tuckerman,  66.  11th. — Samuel  F.  F.  Row,  10  mo. 
12th — Wm.  P.  Smith,  68.  13th.— Charles  A.  Weder- 
berg,  31.  14th. — Harriet  F.  Ayers,  3  mo  ;  Mary  Snow, 
18  mo.  15th.— Philip  Lyons,  31.  16th.— Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  45  ;  Andrew  Clary,  35.  17th. — Gardner 
Malson,  31. 

Fever,  1 — Decline,  1 — Gravel,  1 — Inflammation  in 
the  Bowels,  6 — Intemperance,  1 — Hooping  Cough,  1  — 
Croup,  1 — Liver  Complaint,  1 — Consumption,  3 — Drop* 
sy,  1 — Brain  Fever,  1 — Stillborn,  3.     City-Poor  1. 

Died — At  Key  West,  Dr  Samuel  Biddle, Surgeon's 
Mate  of  the  Navy. 

At  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  the  6th  inst.  Dr 
Elihu    Tudor,    aged  93. 


This  Day  Published, 

Y  WELLS  &  LILLY,  THE  STUDY  OF  MEDI- 
CINE, by  John  Mason  Good,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F. 
R.  S.  Q.  Jnem.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  and  F.  L.  S.  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  5  volumes — fourth  Am.  ed.  Reprinted  from 
the  last  London  ed.  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 

0^7=  This  has  a  great  advantage  over  other  American 
editions.  It  is  printed  from  a  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion, but  lately  published  in  London,  containing  the  au- 
thor's latest  improvements  and  emendations,  which  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  It  contains  at  least  one  fourth 
more  matter,  and  likewise  marginal  references — and 
printed  on  a  large  and  distinct  type.  The  marginal 
references  are  a  great  convenience,  as  the  book  is  one 
of  constant  reference  to  the  practitioner.  The  publish- 
ers are  thus  minute,  because  a  new  edition  has  appear- 
ed, which  is  only  a  reprint  from  the  first  edition. 

The  Study  of  Medicine  having  been  extensively  cir- 
culated, it  is  presumed  that  most  Physicians  are  now 
fully  convinced  of  its  superior  merits,  and  of  the  high 
literary  and  professional  character  of  the  Author.  To 
those  who  have  examined  the  work  nothing  need  be 
said  in  its  commendation — it  9peaks  sufficiently  its  own 
praise.  To  others,  the  fact  that  this  is  a  fourth  edition 
(all  in  the  course  of  two  years,)  must  be  undeniable 
proof  that  the  work  is  one  of  no  ordinary  standard.  It 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  Physician  of  our  own 
country,  a  work  *'  which  will  be  read  and  admired  so 
long  as  Medicine  shall  be  studied  as  a  science." 
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REVIEW. 


An  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  ond  Surgeons,  at  the  Opening  of 
the  Winter  Session,  on  the  1th  of  Nov.  1825. 
By  David  Hosack,  M.  D.. Prq/cssnr  of  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Physic  and  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, in  the  University  cf  the  State  of  JVezo- 
York.     pp.  61. 

The  medical  profession  is  above  all  others,  per- 
haps, the  most  dependent  upon  public  opinion  ; 
it  is  therefore  with  very  cordial  feelings  we  re- 
ceive every  effort  to  exalt  its  character  and 
maintain  its  honor.  The  means  by  which  thi^ 
is  effected  are  as  various  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  various  individuals  who  compose  the  fac- 
ulty. All  can  advance  the  cause  by  the  obvious 
means  of  exemplary  and  dignified  conduct,  by 
a  detestation  of  quackery,  and  by  a  faithful  ful- 
filment of  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  calling. 
Bui  from  the  teacher's  chair  must  issue  the  most 
powerful  and  wide-spreading-  influence,  and  it  is 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  young  men  who. are  des- 
tined to  fill  the  virions  stations  of  the  healing 
art,  that  sentiments  of  honour  and  hisfh  profes- 
sional integrity  can  be  promulgated  with  the 
best  chance  of  success, 

The  performance  of  Professor  Hosack  is  rich 
in  every  sentiment  which  we  esteem  orthodox. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  discourse  is  of  a  local 
nature,  treating  of  the  advantages  held  forth  by 
the  university  of  New  York  for  the  acquirement 
of  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  the  heal- 
ing art.     These  are  principally — 

1st.  The  abundant  sources  of  information  lo 
be  obtained  from  the  diseases  and  accidents  inci- 
dent to  the  dense  and  varied  population  of  New 
York,  containing  at  this  time  1 70,000  inhabitant-. 

2d.  The  Hospital,  Citj'  Dispensary,  the  Infir- 
maries, the  Almshouses  and  Penitentiaries  are  ac- 
cessible   to    the    medical     student.      The     New 


[of  powerful  interest  to  the  whole  medical   com-  {  operation  should  be  carried,  independently  of  tlic  acci- 
munity,  which   he   urges  with    his  accustomed  < 
earnestness  and  force.       A   medical  school  can 


only  be  favorably  situated  in  (he  precincts  of  a 
populous  city. 

"  1  repeat  the  observation,  gentlemen,  totally  regard- 
less of  the  feelings  of  the  envious,  or  of  the  interested 
opponents  of  this  opinion,  that  a  great  medical  school 
can  only  exist  in  a  large  and  populous  city.  Sophistry 
cannot  find  even  a  shadow  1o  disguise  this  truth.  In- 
deed it  ma}'  reasonably  bu  anticipated,  that  not  only  the 
Legislature  of  this  state,  but  of  every  other  in  the  Union, 
will  soon  perceive  the  wisdom  of  concentrating  their  ef- 
forts upon  the  school  of  the  metropolis  instead  of  multi- 
plying their  medical  academies  in  towns  and  villages, 
that  of  necessity  can  only  furnish  therudiments  of  educa- 
tion, instead  of  the  practical  results  that  are  derived  from 
extensive  clinical  observation  and  experience."    p.  12. 

The  observations  of  the  author's  colleague, 
Prof.  Macneven,  contained  in  the  note  to  this  pas- 
sage, are  to  the  same  effect. 

"  1  refer  to  those  village  schools,  recently  established! 
in  our  country,  where  they  pretend  to  teach  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  without  subjects  and  the  practice  of  phys- 
ic without  a  patient.  1  speak  of  what  is  incontestible 
when  examined,  but  which  by  some  is  overlooked,  by 
others  attempted  to  be  concealed — namely,  that  the  so- 
lidbasis  of  a  medical  education  must  be  laid  and  can 
only  be  laid,  amidst  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  the 
countless  accidents,  the  numberless  distempers,  of  a 
multitudinous  city."  p.  14. 

Well    wishers  as  we   profess  to  be  to  country 
medical  institutions,  and    highly    as  we  estimate  j  *°  its  powers,  is  as  yet  scarcely  any  thing-    more 
the  talent  now  engaged  in    the  support  of  some  I  'ban  empyrical.     Its  influence  over  certain    dis- 
of  them,  we  confess  there  is  to  us  infinite  weight  Pases,  has  been  determined   by    experiment,  but 


er  embarrassments  which  might  occur  during  its  per- 
formance, to  reader  its  propriety  doubtful,  cr  which 
might  centra-indicate  the  use  of  it  altogether  ;  circum- 
stances in  which  the  physician  alone  can  decide."  p. 19- 

Professor  iiosack  strongly  recommend?  to  his 
class  (he  practice  of  taking  notes  of  all  they  see 
and  hear  during  their  course  of  lectures.  This 
advice  is  enforced  by  reference  to  the  example 
of  many  distinguished  men — Boyle,  Locke,  Vol- 
taire and  Pope,  Dr  Franklin,  Dr  Rush,  and  ma- 
ny others. 

"  '  Studium  sine  calamo  somnkitn,1  savs  some  distin- 
guished writer.  The  physician  should,  of  all  other?, 
treasure  up  this  line,  for  to  read  without  his  note  book 
at  his  elbow  is  indeed  to  dream."  p.  55. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our 
extracts  or  remarks.  The  peru«a!  of  the  whole 
lecture  will  afford  both  pleasure  and  profit,    p. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  IODINE. 

Like  most  new  remedies,  iodine  has  undoubt- 
edly been  by  some  extolled  above  its  real  mer- 
its ;  the  proofs  of  its  efficacy,  however,  are  al- 
ready sufficiently  numerous  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  the  materia  merlica. 

The  information  which  we  possess  in  relation 


in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

A  second  point  urged  by  the  learned  profes- 
sor^is  one  on  which  there  is  more  difference  ol 
opinion,  but  upon  which  for  ourselves  we  have 
never  entertained  many  doubts. 


"  Atiother  advantage  which  the  student  of  medicine 
will  receive  from  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  whiJ-Ji 
the  practice  of  medicine  is  conducted,  as  regard*  the 
York  Hospital  contains  about  four  hundred  pa-  dispensation  of  medicine  by  the  physician,  borihe 
tients,  and  has  an  exclusive  library.  A  separate 'physicians  of  New  York  stilt  retain  the  excellent  cus- 
and  extensive  anatomical  museum  appertain  to  t  torn  hitherto  so  long  and  usefully  continued  throughout 
the  Medical  College.        ■>  I  ihis  country,  of  compounding   their   own  prescriptions^. 

oi       a   f  ii. *     „f  i„^i„„„„  k„  d     r  J  This  is  usually  performed  by    the   pupils  under -the  im- 

jd     A  tull  course  ot  lectures  bv  Professor*  of        ...  ■  ,      >  j    >•      ,-         r  ..       >     • 

,       -,    ,.  .  ii-ii  "•  .  mediate  superintendence    and    direction    ol    the  physi- 

the  College  of  established  reputation,  in  the  de- 
partments of.  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Botany,  and 
Materia  Medica,  Obstetrics,  and  the  Diseases  of  1 . 


cians.1'  p.  17. 

This  custom  to  be  sure  does  not  now    prevail 


women  and  children,  Chemistry,  the  Theory  and! in  this  Clt^but  we  believe  it  was  quite  common 
Practice  of  Phvsic  and  Clinical  Medicine.  ' twent*  ?ears  »%°- 


For  some  reasons  we  do  not  profess  fully  to 
understand,  but  we  think  we  cannot  wide- 
ly err  in  imputing  to  want  of  unity  and  harmony 
among  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  our  sister  city,  the  number  of  students 
in  the"  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  New 
York  has  rather  diminished,  while  that  of  young- 
er institutions  in  its  neighborhood  has  increased. 
It  cannot  require  much  sagacity  to  predict  these 
causes  will  soon  cease  to  operate,  and  that  New- 
York,  truly  great  as  she  is  in  every  thins-  else, 
even  in  medical  fame,  will  be  preeminent  in  the 
reputation  of  its  school  of  medicine. 

But  the  learned  professor's    introductory  lec- 
ture is  not  entirely  occupied  with  subjects  of  a 


we  are  not  yet  able  tu  ascertain  its  modus  oper- 
andi, nor  with  certainty,  the  set  of  organs  to 
winch  its  effects  are  particularly  determined, 
and  consequently  cannot  refer  it  to  its  proper 
class,  At  present  we  mu«t  content  ourselves 
with  observing  its  effects  in  the  variety  of  dis- 
eases, in  which  it  may  be  employed,  and  of 
which  some  common  character  or  trail,  may- 
lead  us  to  a  more  determinate  idea  of  its  reme- 
dial nature.  This,  indeed,  is  the  order  of  inqui- 
ry which  has  led  to  what  scientific  information 
we  have  of  the  character  and  powers  of  almost 
every  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

While  there  prevails  a  belief  in  specifics,  cor- 
responding to  each  individual  disease,  (he  empy- 
rical use  of  remedies  existed  in  the  same  de^ 
g"Pe  ;  in  consequence  of  which  almost  every 
substance  in  nature,  and  particularly  such  as 
possessed  any  remarkably  sensible  properties. 
was  successfully    tested 


as  a  medical  agent 


It 


And  the  oldest  practitioner 
in  the  slate,  at  a  time  when  he  attended  daily 
more  patients  than  any    man    now   practising  in 

the  state,  found  it  no  great  additional  burden  toils  almost  impossible  to  name  an  article  thai  ex- 
prepare  and  compound  all  the  medicine  he  pre- lists  naturally,  which  -was  not  employed,  and  for 
scribed,  and  even,  in  times  of  scarcity  and  sus-  ;i  variety  of  diseases.  The  medicinal  virtues  ot 
pension  of  importation  of  foreign  drugs,  to  map- j  many  of  the  most  valuable  articles  were  thus 
ufacture  his  own  chemicals.  (fortuitously  ascertained,  and    their    modus  oper- 

The  professor    reprobates  a  practice  we    are  landi  afterwards  determined    upon    physiological 
glad  has  not  yet  crept  in  amongst  us,  that  ofem- 
pioying    ignorant     and    unqualified    persons   as 
bleeders. 

"  A  practice  recently  introduced  in  a  neighbouring 
city  of  employing  persons  altogether  uneducated  in  tin- 
profession,  either  as  physicians  or  surgeons,  to  perform 
for  them  the  important  operation  of  bloodletting  ;  per- 
sons who,  from  want  of  education,  must  necessarily  bi 


principles.     At  the    present  day,,  as    we  possess 

*  A  professorofthePhiladelphia  school  used  facetious- 
ly to  relate  to  his  class  the  following  anecdote :— A  bleed- 
er in  Philadelphia,  rather  mure  ignorant  than  the  rest 
of  his  brethren,  was  noted  for  bis  success  in  the  opera- 
tion. On  being  asked  why  he  always  succeeded  when 
others  frequently    failed,  he    replied,  "  1  always  go  for 


I  that  there  vein  that  beats  thump,  thump,  thump,  just  in 
local  nature.     There  are  several  considerations,  I  incompetent  to  decide  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  I  the  bend  of  the  arm.1' 
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fo  great  a  variety  of  agents,  adequate  to  answer 
nearly  all  the  indications  which  we  may  hope 
ever  to  fulfil,  and  as  the  idea  of  natural  specifics 
has  been  long-  abandoned,  it  would  be  altogether- 
unwarrantable  to  experiment  upon  (he  sick  with 
those  articles  which  may  remain  untried,  unless 
there  should  exist  some  analogy,  or  other  cir- 
cumstance, which  nay  suggest  their  .use.  We 
find  that  the  medicinal  agents  are  naturally  divid 


ture.  There  are  many  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  liver,  which  those  who  are  afflicted  with, 
lose  no  time  in  sending  for  a  '  Physician  to  heal.  If, 
however,  the  treatment  is  injudicious,  the  disease  is  ag- 
gravated rather  than  relieved  ,  for  if  medicine  has  pow- 
er over  the  system  sufficient  to  do  good,  it  has  also  pow- 
er to  do  harm  when  improperly  applied.  That  which 
can  save  life,  can  destroy  it:  yet  these  truths  do  not  pre- 
vent persons  from  soliciting  medical  aid  in  such  cases.  It 


ed  into  classes,  the  individuals  of  each  of  which  L-  , 

k„„„  „  „:„:i       -a  .11  ls  equally  true  that  if  medicine  can  so  alter  the  state  of 

nave  a  s.miiar  influence  upon  the  hjrjman  sysU-m 


The  probability  is,  (hat  we  already  possess 
articles  of  each  one  of  these  classes,  and  which 
respond  to  ail  the  general  indications  which  can 
ever  be  answered  by  medical  agents.  It  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  developing  any  remedy  which 
shall  operate  in  a  way  or  degree  materially  dif- 
ferent, from  some  of  those  which  we  now  pos- 
sess. All  (hat  we  can  rationally  hope  to  accom- 
plish in  this  way,  is  to  add  to  the  present  list, 
articles  which  may  answer  more  completely  the 
indications  that  we  are  already  able  in  a  measure 
to  fulfil,  or  the  qualified  effects  of  which  may 
better  adapt  them  to  particular  cases. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  iodine  were  first 
employed  in  the  burnt  sponge,  although  it  was 
not  then  known  to  exist  in  it.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
gusting taste  of  this  article  first  recommended  it 
to  the  empyrical  practitioners.  The  medicinal 
effects  of  the  sponge  were  so  decided,  that  al- 
though regarded  as  a  nostrum,  and  rejected  from 
many  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  it  maintained  a 
great  reputation  with  the  \ulgar,  and  was  even 
used  by  many  of  (he  faculty,  though  most  re- 
garded its  medicinal  virtues"  as  attributable  to 
the  alkali  which  the  article  contained,  and  pre- 
ferred (he  use  of  that  article  in  a  more  scientific 
form,  but  by  no  means  with  an  equal  degree  of 
success.  It  has  since  been  ascertained,  that  io- 
dine, which  exists  in  many  marine  productions, 
confers  upon  (he  burnt  sponge  its  active  proper* 
ties.  To  acquaint  our  readers  with  its  medicin- 
al virtues,  we  refer  them  to  a  treatise  on  this 
subject  by  Dr  Mansion,  of  Nottingham,  England. 
American  J\Jedical  Review. 


SALT    RHEUM. 

Complaints  of  the  surface,  or  diseases  affecting  the 
functions  or  structure  of  the  skin,  are  decidedly  more 
frequent  than  any  other  class  of  maladies.  These  dis- 
orders seldom  prevent  those  afflicted  with  them  from 
pursuing  their  ordinary  occupations  and  appearing  in 
the  streets  and  society  as  if  sound  and  in  perfect  health. 
Hence  are  the  public  seldom  aware  of  their  frequency. 
There  also  exists  an  idea  that  such  diseases  are  either 
incurable,  or  that  their  removal  is  dangerous :  as  there- 
fore they  do  not  interrupt  one'*  business  or  appear  to  the 
world,  or  give  any  very  insupportable  pain  or  inconve- 
nience, they  are  suffered  to  take  their  course  without 
any  attempts  to  remove  them.  Hence  the  faculty  re- 
main in  the  same  ignorance  as  the  public,  of  the  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  population  of  every  city  and 
village  in  every  country,  who  are  afflicted  with  disor- 
ders of  this  nature. 

Would  that  instead  of  giving  so  little  pain  and  in- 
convenience they  confined  persons  to  their  homes,  or 
at  least  prevented  them  from  carrying  on  their  business! 
This  may  seem  a  singular  and  rather  uncharitable  wish 
«f  our  own.  But  however  it  may  be  singular  it  is  very 
far  from  being  uncharitable. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  admit  of  treatment  and  of  cure 
as  readily  and  as  safely  as  disorders  of  any  other  struc- 


a  cutaneous  disease  as  to  make  it  worse  or  destroy 
life,  these  very  facts  show  that  the  disease  is  powerful- 
ly affected  by  medical  agents,  and  that  the  unfortunate 
result  is  the  effect  of  an  injudicious  use  of  means,  and 
not  a  proof  that  the  disease  is  incurable. 

The  idea  that  it  is  dangerous  to  cure  diseasesrof  the 
skin  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  when  remedies  have 
succeeded  in  removing  the  difficulty  on  the  surface, 
such  a  removal  has  been  often  followed  by  a  more  se- 
rious derangement  of  organs  whose  sanity  is  more  im- 
mediately important  fo  life.  But  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  removal  of  the  difficulty  on  the  surface  is 
not  always  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Many  complaints 
which  show  themselves  on  the  surface  are  constitution- 
al, and  the  disorder  on  the  skin  is  the  means  of  Nature 
to  relieve  disease  and  not  the  disease  itself.  Jn  these 
cases  it  is  more  particularly  important  fo  apply  reme- 
dies. Instead  however  of  endeavouring  to  remove  the 
apparent  local  disorganization,  the  real  disease  must  be 
attacked.  We  must  cure  it  by  internal  remedies  and 
not  by  external ;  we  must  take  the  treatment  out  of  Na- 
ture's hands,  and  adopt  a  manner  which  will  effect  the 
same  result  in  less  time,  a  ;1  in  a  mode  less  inconveni- 
ent to  the  patient. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  was  always  taken  by  prac- 
titioners, we  should  never  hear  of  any  ill  consequences 
from  the  cure  of  cutaneous  complaints:  and  if  such  dis- 
eases were  only  twelve  times  as  troublesome  to  persons 
as  they  are,  they  would  seek  for  relief,  instead  of  giv- 
ing way  to  an  unfounded  prejudice,  and  bearing  about 
with  them  all  their  days  a  loathsome  disorder,  and  trans- 
mitting it  an  unwelcome  inheriiaace  fo  their  offspring. 

There  are  very  few  diseases  of  the  skin  which  do  not 
admit  of  a  perfectly  safe  and  decided  cure.  The  Salt 
Rheum,  so  called,  which  is  usually  thought  to  be  with- 
out a  remedy,  is  one  of  those  complaints  which  is  cured  |  tained  both  by  Dr  Hosack  and   the   ingenious,  though, 


"  Bring  the  bellows,  Betty  ;  blow  a  blaze— 
"  Puff  I— Puff//— Purr! !  !"— 

The  pamphlet,  to  begin  with,  presents  a   most  formi- 
dable aspect, — "  published  at  the  request  of  the   stu- 
dents of  medicine,"   with   ample  margins,  large  type, 
thick  leaded  lines,  wide  spaces,  and  great — scarcity  of 
matter.     Had  it  proceeded  from  any  other  source  than 
such  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Medical  Profession 
as  Dr  Hosack  of  New  York,  it  would  have  fallen  still- 
born from  the  press,  and  have  been  consigned,  without 
remark  or  regret,  to  its  appropriate  place  in    the   vault 
of  oblivion.     We  find   it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  Dr  Hosack  ever  entertained  a  wish,  that  this  lect- 
ure should  be  printed  ;   and  we  marvel,  the  Doctor  be-  . 
ing  "  sensible  that  the  discourse  has  been  overrated  by 
the  kind  and  generous  feelings  of  the  audience  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,11  should  have  yielded  to  the  request  0/ 
the  "  Students  of  Medicine,11  that  it  should  be  presented 
to  them  and  the  public  in  any  other  dress  than  its  original 
garb  ;  in  fact,  we  believe  for  the  credit  of  medical  stu- 
dents, that  the  request  was  not  made    by    the    class,  or 
even  by  a  majority  of  it.  but  by  certain  of  their  number 
who  are  arrant  toad-eaters  ;    they  tell  fhe  Doctor  "  lhat 
the  purity  of  style,  the  force  of  expression,  the  lar°-e  and 
comprehensive  views    it    (the  lecture)  contains    of   fhe 
subjects  under  consideration,  render  it  a  valuable    pro- 
duction, and  worth  the  perusal    of  the    refined  gentle- 
man, the  polished  scholar,  and  enlightened  physician:1' 
— pah  1 — a  man  who  can  swallow  such  stuff,  must  possess 
the  stomach  of  a  whale,  with  the  dige'stion  of  an  ostrich. 
The  object  of  the  lecture,  is  to  set  forth    the  superior 
advantages  of  the  New  York  City  Medical  School.    We 
wish  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some   person    to  officiate 
as  trumpeter  on  this  occasion,  who   would   have  puff'd 
and  blow'd  with  less  modesty,  Jess   diffidence,  less   dis- 
trust in  his  own  powers,  and  more  confidence  in  the  re- 
sources of  fhe  college  ;  but, — 

"  That's  just  a  swatch  o1  Hornbook's  way  ;" 

"  And  in  the  modesty  of  perfect  duty 

I  rend  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 

Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence!  !  !"- 

That  the  city  of  New  York  possesses  superior  "  ca- 
pabilities" for  medical  education,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
fhe  facilities  there  presented  are  not  inferior  to  any 
place  in  the  world  ;    in    this  opinion  we  are  amply  sus- 


wilh  the  most  perfect  ease,  and,  if  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment be  judicious,  with  equal  safety  ;  but  if  the  remov- 
al of  it  is  attempted  with  external  means,  more  serious 
derangement  and  often  death  will  be  the  result.  Let 
the  public  then  be  on  their  guard  against  those  exter- 
nal remedies  which  are  often  recommended  or  adminis- 
tered for  this  complaint,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  en- 
danger life  though  they  may  perform  the  promised 
good  by  removing  the  disease. 


DR  HOSACIv's  LECTURE. 
In  this  number  of  the  Intelligencer  we  publish  a  Re- 
view of  Dr  Hosack's  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  written  by  a  gentle- 
man with  whose  opinion  upon  the  work,  we  are  sorry 
our  own  does  not  quite  coincide.  From  whatev- 
er may  escape  us  in  the  course  of  our  humble  remarks, 
(and  we  would  hazard  nothing  but  in  the  true  spirit  of 
humility)  we  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  finding  fault 
with  the  reviewer ;  for  we  hold  that  the  facilities  for  the 
free  expression  of  opinions  and  (he  right  of  employing 
them  on  all  subjects  are  common  property. — So  much 
by  way  of  preface.     Now  to  the  work : 


we  think,  too  civil,  Reviewer  of  his  work.  Why  then, 
is  it,  that  surrounded  by  such  means,  and  possessed  of 
such  a  superabundance  of  advantages,  the  Medical 
School  in  that  city  not  only  does  ndt  stand  preeminent, — 
primus  inter  pares — but  does  not,  in  public  estima- 
tion, rank  with  the  three  first?  The  Reviewer  thinks 
that  he  "  cannot  widely  err  in  imputing  it  to  a  Avant  of 
unity  and  harmony  in  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  profession  in  our  sister  city  ;"  if  he  had  imputed  it 
to  something  else,  which  it  docs  not  become  us  to  desig- 
nate, we  think  he  would  have  erred  less  "  widely." 

''  We  are  surprised  at  the  fact,"  says  Dr  Hosack, 
"that  the  Medical  School  of  N.  York  has  not  y  et  attain- 
ed that  elevated  rank  in  the  public  estimation  that  has 
hitherto  been  attached  to  the  Medical  School  of  a  sis- 
ter city," — Of  a  sister  city!  !  why  not  three  sister  ci- 
ties? as  is  the  truth.  Now  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
at  this  fact,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  medical  schools 
we  remark,  that  "  an  elevated  rank"  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained by  any  institution  whose  professors  and  officers 
puff  themselves  and  each  other  ;  such  a  rank  is  not  to 
be  attained  by  attempts  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
EftDAi.i^T  useful  institutions,  in  town  or  country,  by 
false  insinuations  and  vile  detractions  ;   uor  is  "  an  ele- 
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vated  rank"  to  be  attained  by  a  kind  of  medical  stock 
jobbing,  which  is  notoriously  followed  by  individuals 
connected  with  some  of  our  medical  schools — a  prac- 
tice which  has  contributed  greatly  to  degrade  the  pro- 
fession, by  ^educing  medical  science  and  medical  qual- 
ifications to  a  per-centage  value,  and  truly  constitutes 
the  sinking  fund  of  medicine. 

A  disposition  has  been  manifested  by  some  individu- 
als to  destroy  all  medical  schools  which  are  not  located 
in  cities  ;  tiiis  is  a  true  Jack  Cade  spirit.  "  Go  some  and 
pull  down  the  Savoy  ;  others  to  the  Inns  of  Courts; 
down  with  them  all ;"  it  is  a  disposition  which  is  begot- 
ten between  selfishness  and  ignorance  ;— every  way 
worthy  of  such  august  parentage;  although  the  pro- 
priety of  its  indulgence  may  be  somewhat  influenced 
by  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  single  pro- 
duction of  a  justly  celebrated  professor  in  a  country 
school  in  New  York,  has  contributed  more  to  the  honor 
of  the  profession  than  alPthe  pamphlet  productions  of 
all  the  F.  R.  S.cs  in  all  the  cities  of  America. 

For  the  especial,  benefit  of  our  New  York  friends,  we 


disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  indigestion, 
are  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  practitioners, 
yet  most  attach  to  them  no  particular  or  precise 
opinions,  but  speculatively  suppose  that  they  im- 
ply one  and  the  same  condition  of  parts,  and 
even  that  condition  is  not  distinctly  defined.  Cul- 
len,  in  his  Nosology,  uses  the  word  dyspepsia 
as  expressive  of  a  set  of  symptom-,  hut,  in  his 
usual  superficial  manner  ot  proceeding,  has  made 
the  definition  only  nominal,  by  having  neither 
implied  nor  expressed  any  pathological  slate  to 
which  these  symptoms  could  he  referred  ;  and, 
indeed,  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  this  author 
is,  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  Neuroses, 
which  in    its    turn,  is    an    abstraction  taken,  not 


As  to  the  term  indigestion,  it  has  been  employ- 
ed in  an  almost  similarly  desultory  way,  or  un» 
der  the  supposition,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  sim- 
ple condition  which  can  be  remedied  by  some 
favourite  nostrum  of  such  admirable  efficacy  that 
it  exactly  suits  alt  cases  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
this  dyspepsia,  this  disorder  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, this  indigestion,  is  not  one  affection,  but 
many  affections;  or  rather, it  is  the  consequence 
of  many  different  affections,  1o  detect  which  re- 
quires that  a  man  should  tome  to  the  sick  dives- 
led  of  all  hypotheses,  and  investigating  every 
case  for  itself,  bring  his  general  principles  of  pa- 
thology and  practice  to  bear  Upon  it  with  a  due 
consideration  of  all  its  particular  or  peculiar  cir- 
from  pathological  conditions,  but  from  mere  j  cumslances.  To  take  a  right  view  of  the  sub- 
symptoms,  or  indications  of  disorder.     The  more   ject,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  it  into 


digestive  or- 


fashionabie  words,  disorder  of  the 
gans,  are  employed  in  an  equally  desultory  man 
ner,  for  under  these  words   many  affections,  dis- 
crepant in  their  seat  and  nature,  and  consequent- 
ly requiring  very  different  modes   of   treatment, 


causes 


we 


venture  to  add  that  the  reason  why  their  school  has  [have  unquestionably  been  confounded.  The 
not  yet  attained  "  the  elevated  rank"  so  ardently  desir-j  speculative  doctrine  or  rather  absurdity  of  dis- 
ed,  is  to  be  sought  either,  1st,  in  its  local  situation,  or,  order  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  carried  so  far, 
2d,  in  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  or,  3d,  in !  that  if  a  patient's  tongue  be  fwrred,  that  is  deem- 
the  men  who  manage  its  concerns  and  fill  its  offices,  j  ed  quite  sufficient,  all  further  inquiry  being  so 
Now  we  challenge  any  person,  and  we  are  confident  j  unnecessary  that  the  patient's  mouth  is  closed  if 
that  Dr  Hosack  will  be  our  second  on  the  occasion,  to  j  he  attempts  to  enter  on  the  slightest  history  of 
show  that  it  depends  on  either  of  the  two  first  named !  his  case,  and  forthwith  the  blue  pill  and  a  flesh 
leave  it  to  others  more  interested  in  the  diet  are  prescribed,  while  the  suffering  individ- 
ual, like  Tantalus,  has  to  be  deprived  of  every 
thing  like  liquid,  whatever  may  be  his  previous 
habits  or  the  present  degree  of  thirst.  This 
medical  bubble  has  grown  to  a  large  size,  and 
has  floated  long,  but  surely  it  is  about  to  burst, 
once  for  all,  before  the  touch  of  modern  pathol- 
ogy, which  requires,  that  general  principles  be 
most  deliberately  deduced  from  an  accurate  ob- 
servation of  particular  circumstances.  The  doc- 
trine of  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  now 
current,  strongly  resembles  that  which  Sangra- 
do  taught,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  to  Gil  Bias; 
is  is  indeed,  practically,  only  substituting  for 
bleeding  and  warm  water  the    blue    pill,  a  flesh 


matter  than  ourselves,  to  show  in  what  way,  if  any,  it 
depends  upon  the  last. 

We  hasten  to  dismiss  the  subject ;  and,  en  passant, 
.cannot  but  congratulate  those  who  practise  as  well  as 
profess  what  is  "  orthodox1'  in  medicine,  on  the  acqui- 
sition to  their  cause  of  a  gentleman  whose  "  exemplary 
and  dignified  conduct,"  and  whose  "  detestation  of 
quackery"  has  so  rarely  allowed  him  to  countenance 
the  system,  by  aiding  the  sale  of  a  farrago  of  secret 
compounds,  gotten  up  by  mountebanks,  and  modern 
necromancers  to  gull  the  public  and  disgrace  the  pro- 
fession. What  we  deem  "  orthodox."  requires  an  ac- 
cordance of  faith    with   practice, — the    work   before  us 

abounds  in  professions  of  each.     The  lecture   also  con-  j  jjg^  alK|  abstinence  from  liquids,  which  are  ade 
tains  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  Drs    Nosology,  and  we  re-    quale,  according  to  this  creed,  to  cure  all  chron- 


spectfully  desire  as  a  particular  favour,  that  .some  one 
will  define  the  definition  of  his  fifth  class;  we  profess  our 
self  to  be  an  F.  R.  S.,  i.  -e.  a  Fellow  Remarkably  Stupid, 
so  much  so  as  not  to  understand  the  import  of  '■'■dis- 
charges which  consist  in  a  suppression  or  diminution  of 
natural  evacuations."  Notwithstanding  the  flaws  which 
ill  natuied  folks  may  pretend  we  have-tried  to  pi^,k  in 
the  Professor's  work,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all 
Congress-men-spouteis,  to  all  members  of  General 
-Courts,  of  Debating  Societies,  to  certain  dispensers  of 
the  Vapor  Bath,  to  all  -venders  of  Quack  J.Iedicine.s 
and  Lottery  Tickets,  and  to  ah  Professors  of  Ora- 
tory, a  careful  perusal  of  the  "Introductory  Lecture 
delivered  &sc.  .&c.  by  David  Hosack,  «.c.  &.c,  pub- 
lished by  request  &<:.,  as  a  most  egregious,  veritable, 
and  unparallelled  specimen  of  tlixit  figure  of  Rheto- 
ric called — Kigmarule. 


CHRGNIC  AFFECTIONS 

WHICH  ARE  COMMONLY  CALLED    DYSPEPSIA,  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS,   AND  INDIGESTION'. 

There  is  no  subject   in  which  the    vagueness 
of  medical  lamjua^e    has    been,  and   is    still,  so 


prejudicial  as  that    which    forms    (he  subject  of 

the  following  remarks,  for  the  words  djspepsia,  and  nature  of  the  affection. 


ic    ailments !     But,    seriously    speaking,  as    the 
subject    deserves,  Dr    Armstrong   says,  that    be 
cannot  help  taking  shame  to  himself  for  having, 
at  an  earlier   period    of  his    life,  lent    the    least 
countenance  lo  this    doctrine,  which    an    ample 
experience  has  convinced  him  is  most  erroneous 
in  its    pathology,  and    most    mischievous    in    ifs 
practice,  since  it  leads  to    an    utter  disregard  of 
minute     investigation,   since  it  involves    under 
one  abstract  name,  many  affections  essentially  dif- 
ferent.and  since  it  isassociated  with  an  indiscrimi- 
nate administration    of   mercury,  which,  so    far 
from  relieving,  directly    aggravates    several    of 
the  affections  in  which  the  functions  of  digestion 
are   disturbed.     He    details  cases,  some    of  the 
brain,  some  of  the  spinal  cord,  some    of  the  in- 
testines, and  some  of  the  liver,  which  have  been 
treated  erroneously  in  one  uniform    manner,  ac- 
cording to  the    prevalent    notion    of  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs,  buj  he  most  especially  ad- 
verts to    those   chronic  affections   of   (he    brain 
which,  depending  on    slow   inflammation    there, 
have  thus  been  mistaken  and  maltreated,  till  ac- 
tual   disorganization    results,   an     effect    which 
might  have  been  prevented  by  a  true  knowledge 


parts,  that  each    being    distinctly   exhibited,  the 
whole  may,  at  least,  be    clearly  compi«hended. 
B(  fore,  however,  proceeding    to  the  subject,  as 
connected  wit-h  any  primary  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach, liver,  or  intestines,  chronic    inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  before  described,* 
are  so  often  attended  by  indigestion,  that  in  ev- 
ery  instance    we  should    ascertain    by  inquiries 
whether  or  not  these  parts  are    the    seat  of  dis- 
turbance, recollecting,  that  it  is  often  a  guide  in 
the  investigation  of  diseases  to    find    out,  in    the 
first  place,  what  organs  are  not  affected,  since  a 
pathologist  is  thus  led  to  a  true  discovery  at  last. 
Independently    of  chronic    inflammation    of  the 
brain,  or  spinal  cord,  many    cases    of  indigestion 
are  occasioned   by  impressions   made   upon  the 
nervous   system    at    large  through  excitements, 
depressions  and  anxieties    of  mind    alone,  as  all 
these  ultimately  tend  to    exhaust   the  energy  of 
the  body,  and  of  the    stomach    in    particular,  so 
that  it  cannot  do  its  office  perfectly.     In  advert- 
ing to  the  various  local  affections  connected  with 
indigestion,  Dr  Armstrong  first  notices  a  painful 
affection  of  the  stomach,  which  he  has  frequent- 
ly seen  to  arise,  partly    from    over  exertion    of 
mind,  and  partly    from  the    influence   of  that  on 
the  stomach,  aided  by  some  offending  ingesta. 

PAINFUL  AFFECTION  OF  THE  STOMACH  FROM  OFFEND- 
ING   INGESTA. 

This  affection  is  most  commonly    induced  by 
some  offending  ingesta,  when  the  body  has  been 
weakened  by  mental   or    material  causes.     The 
pain    generally    comes    on    suddenly,  and  is  ex- 
tremely acute,  being  usually  attended  by  a  sense 
of  commotion    and  distension    of   the    stomach  ; 
sometimes    nausea,    retching,  or    vomiting   are 
present;  but  in  many  cases  these  are  absent ;  the 
pulse  is  slow  and  the  skin  cool.     This    affection 
is  sometimes  conjoined  with  gout,  when  the  sto- 
mach has,  previously    to   the  attack,  been  over- 
loaded by  indigestible  food;  and  by  the  hypothe- 
tical part  of  the  profession,  who  follow  old  opin- 
ions rather  than  modern    (acts,  it    has   been  re- 
garded as  something  peculiarly  slrange,  in  short, 
as  gout  in    the    stoiach.     The    three  remedies 
which  Dr  Armstrong    has    found  most  beneficial 
in  this  affection,  are— ialidanum,  hot  water,  and 
pure  brandy,  but  he  considers  the  last   as  by  far 
(he  most  efficacious  in    general;    a    small    wine 
glass  of  it,  sipped  slowly,  generally  serves  to  re- 
move the    pain,  which,' if  allowed    to    continue 
many  hours,  sometimes  leads  to   inflammation  of 
the  stomach.     When  one  attack  of  this  affestion 
has  occurred,  the  patient  should  be  most:. 

*  See  Med,  int.  Jlc,        z      T  , 
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in  avoiding  the  exciting  causes  for  the  future, 
since  it  is  apt  to  return  under  similar  circum- 
stances. When  a  meal  is  taken  during  a  state 
Of  exhaustion,  it  ought  to  be  simple,  slowly  mas- 
ticated, and  moderate  in  quantity,  a  little  white 
wine  being  taken  with  it,  which,  in  such  cases, 
greatly  assists  digestion. 

LOCAL  SIMPLE  EXCITEMENT,  AND     CHRONIC  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Dr  Armstrong  thinks  that  local  simple  excite- 
ment, which  he  defined  before,  and  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  surface,  are  most  fre- 
quently the  result  of  that  abuse  of  the  stomach, 
through  excess  or  complication  of  diets  or  drinks, 
so  common  in  civilized  society.  The  local  sim- 
ple excitemeut  is  denoted  by  the  tip  and  borders 
of  the  tongt*1  being  redder,  and  the  papillae  be- 
ino-  more  raised  than  natural,  while  the  centre 
is  slightl/  furred,  and  the  patient  has  some  un- 
easy feeling,  occasionally  in  the  stomach,  the 
mind  i>eing  more  fretful  than  ordinary  ;  there  is 
no  pain  on  pressure  about  the  epigastrium.  This 
state  of  the  stomach  may  continue  for  weeks, 
and  even  months,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  followed, 
at  last,  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  same 
structure. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  sto- 
mach is  attended  by  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  local  simple  excitement,  but  in  the  former 
there  is  pain  on  every  moderate  pressure  at  the 
epigastrium,  and  this  pain  is  most  distinct  after 
food  has  been  taken,  which,  in  general,  more  or 
less  increases  the  irritation,  and  often  occasions 
some  degree  of  sickness.  Chronic  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
some  fever,  but  that  is  oftener  absent,  as  far  as 
the  heat  of  the  surface  is  concerned,  though  the 
pulse  is  mostly  accelerated.  Chronic  inflamma- 
tion, as  well  as  local  simple  excitement,  is  some- 
times followed  by  an  attack  of  acute  or  subacute 
inflammation,  a  common  consequence,  indeed,  of 
chronic  irritation  of  all  mucous  surfaces. 

The  local  simple  excitement  is  generally  best 
removed,  provided  the  mind  can  be  kept  tran- 
quil, by  three  simple  and  very  moderate  meals 
in  the  day,  the  mastication  being  siow,  with  rest 
immediately  after  each  meal,  and  a  sufficient  in- 
terval between  each,  that  one  may  be  digested 
before  the  other  is  taken.  In  such  cases,  one 
meal  of  animal  food  may  be  allowed  ;new  bread 
should  be  prohibited,  and  the  stomach  ought 
not  to  be  distended  by  too  much  liquid.  Much 
benefit  often  results  from  keeping  some  aromat-  j 
ic,  such  as  a  clove,  in  the  mouth  after  each 
meal,  as  it  produces  a  copious  flow  of  saliva, 
which  greatly  assists  digestion.  In  addition  to  a 
regulated  diet,  the  warm  bath,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  about  96  deg.,  is  often  extremely  useful, 
with  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  early 
hours  as  to"  sleep,  and,  if  possible,  a  cheerful 
tone  of  mind,  which,  as  Bacon  observes,  help* 
digestion  more  than  is  imagined.  With  regard 
to  medicines  if  the  bowels  be  constipated,  they 
should  be  relieved  by  a  mild  aperient  pill  occa 
sionally,  and  when  any  acidity  exists,  a  few  grs. 
of  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  a  few 
drops  of  the  liquor  potassae  may  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  in  any  simple  vehicle.  But 
this  complaint  is  best  removed  by  a  suitable  di- 
et, the  rule  of  which  can  be  easily  deduced  by 
a  sensible  person  attending  to  his  own  feelings 
after  meals,  following  too  the  vulgar  adage, viz., 
only  eating  when  he  is  hungry. 


In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  the  diet  must  be  entirely 
bland.  While  any  pain  exists  on  pressure,  ani- 
mal food  must  be  wholly  prohibited;  in  such 
cases  a  bland  diet  of  sago,  or  similar  articles,  an- 
swers the  best,  in  small  quantities  at  once,  and 
not  repeated  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than 
about  once  in  five  or  six  hours.  This  plan,  with 
the  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  lavements,  or  mild 
aperients,  and  the  repeated  application  of  leech- 
es to  the  epigastrium,  as  long  as  the  least  de- 
gree of  pain  exists,  will  generally  soon  remove 
chronic  inflammation  of  this  structure.  Dr  A. 
says,  that  he  has  seen  several  cases  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stom- 
ach pass  on  to  actual  disorganization  under  the 
use  of  the  blue  pill  and  the  flesh  diet,  on  the 
sweeping  supposition,  that  the  affection  was  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs,  terms  which  he 
would  like  to  see  distinctly  defined,  as  their 
vagueness  has  become  dangerous  to  society. 

Dr  Armstrong  makes  some  remarks  on  strict- 
ure about  the  cardia,  and  on  scirrhus  of  the  pyl- 
orus, both  of  which  he  considers  as  generally 
the  product  of  inflammation,  though  he  admits 
that  stricture  about  the  cardia  may  and  does 
take  place  spasmodically,  independent  of  inflam- 
mation. 

He  next  adverts  to  the  extensive  sympathies 
which  the  stomach    has  with  other   parts  ot  the 
body,  a  fact  which  had  not  escaped  the  observa- 
tion   of  Celsus,  two    thousand    years    ago,  who 
says,  that  when    the    stomach  is  disordered,  the 
whole  system    is    disturbed,  and    that  the   weals 
parts  there  especially    suffer.     He    notices    the! 
great  influence  which  the  stomach  has  upon  the: 
heart,  in  some   cases  suspending",  oppressing,  or' 
exciting  its  action,  and  thus,  through  that  organ,: 
affecting  remote  parts;    he  alludes  to  those  oth- 
er   particular   sympathies    by    which    irritation- 
might  arise  in  any  structure  of  (he    body  when 
the  stomach  remains  chromcaii}' disordered;  and | 
lastly,  he  makes  some  remarks  on    the    general 
irritation  which  it  often  maintains  in  the  nervous' 
system,  and  is  also  of  opinion,  that  in  many  cases; 
it  influences  the    blood  itself,  some    facts    being' 
adduced  in  favour  of  this    opinion  where  the  di 
gestion  has  been  rendered  imperfect. 

VARIETIES. 


observing  a  light  in  one  of  the  barrack-rooms.  As  this 
was  strictly  prohibited,  fire  was  suspected,  and  be  hur- 
ried forward  to  the  apartment.  On  entering  it,  he  found 
the  soldiers  sitting  up  in  bed  admiring  a  beautiful  light 
which  proceeded  from  potatoes  in  an  incipient  state  of 
putrefaction.  The  light  was  so  vivid  that  the  soldiers 
could  see  to  read  by  it ;  it  gradually  became  less  and 
less  vivid,  and  entirely  disappeared  by  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  the  month. — Edin.  Phil.  Joum. 


Medicine  in  the  West. — At  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity at  Lexington,  Ky.  the  Medical  School  contains 
282  pupils,  of  whom  nearly  two  thirds  are  from  other 
states,  viz. ;  from  New  York,  1 — Maryland,  1 — Dela- 
ware, 1 — Arkansas,  1 — Illinois,  4 — Indiana,  5 — Georgia, 
7 — Missouri,  5 — Ohio,  9 — North  Carolina,  13 — Missis- 
sippi, 7 — South  Carolina,  18 — Louisiana,  3 — Virginia, 
25 — Alabama,  30 — Tennessee,  52 — Kentucky,  100. 


Gymnasium. — The  city  government  has  been  peti- 
tioned for  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  for  the  establish •■ 
ment  of  a  gymnasium. 


Medical  Commencement. — The  first  annual  Com- 
mencement of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Colum- 
bian College,  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  Washing- 
ton,.on  Thursday,  16tll  inst. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  Was  then  conferred  on  the  following  gentle- 
men :  Richard  Angell,  Jamea  Cook,  Jesse  Ewell, 
Charles  H.  Laub,  Thomas  J.  More,  Charles  H.  Stone. 
The  Dean  of  the  Department  delivered  a  charge  to 
the  graduates,  in  which  he  enforced,  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner,  the  consideration  of  those  heavy  respon- 
sibilities which  rest  on  the  medical  practitioner. 


The  Smalt.  Pox. — This  loathsome  disease  still  pre- 
vails in  New  Orleans,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  com- 
municated into  some  parts  of  this  stale,  by  passen^eis 
in  boats  from  that  place. 

The  Cincinnati  City  Council  have  passed  a  special 
ordinance,  prohibiting  persons  from  entering  that  city 
who  have  come  from  Mew  Orleans,  in  any  steam  or 
keel  boat  without  first  producing  a  certiiicate  from  the 
Board  of  Health,  that  he  or  she  is  not  infected  with 
Shis  disease. —  (Vest  Union,  {Ohio')  Register. 


Phosphorescence  oe  Potatoes. — Lichtneberg 
tells  us,  that  on  officer  on  jruard  at  Strasbunr,  on  the 
7th  January,  in  passing  the  barracks,  was  alarmed  on 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  March  24  ;   from  the   Health-Office  Returns. 

March  18fh. — Edward  McLane,  64  ;  Maria  Cockran, 
8  mo.  19th. — Henry  Couners,  35  ;  Hannah  Stevens, 
29  ;  Sarah  Cathcart,  58.  20th. — Son  of  John  Williams, 
16  d.  ;  Maria  Sanders,  28  ;  Thomas  Flood,  36  ;  Mary 
Augustus,  40  ;  Child  of  Tho's  Bottommere, 3  mo.  22d. 
— Diana  Davidson,  54 ;  Anna  Allen  45.  23d. — Samu- 
el Hemmenway,  45.  24th. — Sally  Ferguson,  32  ;  Benj. 
C.  Pike,  9  mo  ;  David  Fisk,  jr,  22  days  ;  Benj.  R.  H. 
P'ernald,  5. 

Infantile,  1 — Cancer,  1 — Fits,  1 — Consumption,  8 — 
Mortification,  1 — Dropsy,  1 — Croup,  1 — inflammation 
of  the  Bowels,  1 — Scarlet  Fever,  1— Stillborn,  1. 
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Vaccination. 

THE  undersigned  devotes  his  professional  time  chief- 
ly to  the  business  of  Vaccination,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  genuine  vaccine  matter  for  the  use  of  others. 

Physicians  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  matter  for 
any  period  of  time  they  may  agree  for,  not  less  than  six 
years,  for  an  annual  fee  of  5  dollars  payable  in  advance. 

Tickets  will  also  be  issued  from  this  Institution  that 
will  entitle  any  Physician  or  other  citizen  cf  the  United 
States,  to  vaccine  matter,  on  the  following  terms,  viz: 
Private  Titkets  at  ten  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  the 
holders  of  the  same  to  fresh  matter  as  often  as  they  may 
have  occasion  to  use  it  for  three  years  ;  and  Public  Tick- 
els  at  thirty  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  all  persons  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood  of  any  particular  Pest  OtF.ce 
(large  towns  and  cities  excepted)  to  the  same  privilege 
for  a  like  period  of  time.  Private  Tickets  are  to  beheld 
by  the  purchasers  themselves  and  for  their  own  use  ; 
and  Public  Tickets  by  the  Post  Masters  through  whose 
particular  offices  all  applications  for  matter  forwarded 
must  be  made. — Surgeons  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
U.  S.  will  be  furnished  with  genuine  vaccine  matter  at 
all  times,  free  of  any  expense. 

All  the  privileges  of  this  Institution  and  advantages 
heretofore  offered  to  Physicians  and  others,  will  be  s-e 
cured  to  them  agreeably  to  their  respective  engage- 
ments with  the  undersigned. 

No  letttr  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will  be  re- 
ceived at  any  time  unless  the  Postage  thereon  is  paid. 

Vaccine  Institution,         )  JAMES  SMITH. 

Baltimore,  lGth  Sept.  1825.  $ 

0^7=  The  introduction  of  the  Small-Pox  into  North 
Carolina  about  four  years  since,  and  which  occasioned 
the  repeal  of  the  Law  "  to  encourage  Vaccination," 
was  not  the  result  of  any  mistake  made  by  Dr  Smith, 
as  he  was  at  first  induced  to  believe.  It  has  since  been 
discovered  and  shown  that  this  fatal  occurrence  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  a  wicked  trick,  that  was  un- 
suspected at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  guard- 
ed against  by  any  person.  For  a  more  full  account  of 
it,  however,  the  reader  who  feels  interested  is  referred 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Smith,  3d  February,  IStM, 
to  Mr  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  a  subsequent  report  of  a  Committee  in  Congress 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  This  report  exculpates  Dr 
Smith  from  all  blame,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of 
his  entire  plan  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  vac- 
cine matter.  Sept.  21. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


THE  LATE  DR  HUNTER  ON  INFANTICIDE. 

An  unfortunate  mother,  lately  tried  for  infan- 
ticide in  -the  South  of  France,  is  said  to  have 
been  indebted  for  her  liberty  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  counsel  who  defended  her  having-  pro- 
duced a  conviction  of  her  innocence  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury,  by  the  lecture  of  the  sub- 
joined observations.  He  stated  that  the  paper 
he  was  about  to  read,  contained  certain  remarks 
made  by  an  eminent  English  physiologist, 
named  Hunter.  He  understood  that  this  excel- 
lent and  praise-worthy  information  was  commu- 
nicated by  the  Doctor,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  many  years  ago;  but 
he  believed  this  valuable  document  had  neve'r 
appeared  in  print.  He  added  that  these  reflec- 
tions could  not  be  too  widely  spread,  and  that  it 
were  well  that  every  man,  who  was  in  a  situa- 
tion to  be  placed  on  a  jury  should  impress  them 
strongly  on  his  memory. 

"  Gentlemen"  said  Dr  Hunter,  "  from  the  re- 
sult of  long  experience,  I  will  take  upon  myself 
to  say,  that  females  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and 
afraid  of  acknowledging  their  situation,  are, 
in  inosi  cases,  objects  of  our  greatest  pity,  and 
in  general  Jess  culpabie  than  we  are  inclined 
to  suppose.  The  crime  and  the  barbarity  are 
on  the  side  of  the  father  of  the  infant.  The 
mother  is  weak,  credulous,  and  deceived  ;  the 
seducer,  having  obtained  his  ends,  thinks  no 
longer  of  his  promises.  The  unfortunate  girl 
finds  herself  betrayed,  deprived  of  her  love,  of 
the  attentions  and  assistance  she  fondly  expected 
to  receive,  condemned  henceforth  to  struggle 
as  she  can  against  sickness,  poverty,  and  shame 
— in  one  word,  against  a  total  abandonment.  A 
dishonest  woman  can  never  be  reduced  to  this 
deplorable  state,  because  she  is  insensible  to  op- 
probrium ;  but  she  who,  possessing  a  strong 
sense  of  honour,  wishes  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  the  world,  has  often  not  the  strength  of  mind 
to  support  the  misfortunes  I  have  described 
Driven  to  a  state  of  distraction,  she  terminates 
an  existence  which  has  become  insupportable, 
and  what  man  with  a  spark  of  pity  in  his  breast 
would  insult  the  memory  of  the  wretched  fe- 
male? 

"  If  she  had  not  listened  to  the  vows  and  per- 
fidious protestations  of  our  sex,  she  might,  dur- 
ing a  long  and  happy  life,  have  been  a  tender 
and  chaste  spouse,  a  virtuous  and  rpspecled 
mother.  This  reflection  putting  a  climax  to 
her  despair,  she  comes  to  the  resolution  of 
launching  into  eternity.     ***** 

"  But  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  great- 
er number  of  these  pretended  murders  are  far 
from  deserving  this  name.  The  mother  cannot 
sustain  the  idea  of  her  shame,  and  is  evidently 
anxious  to  preserve  her  reputation.  She  was 
virtuous  and  esteemed  ;  she  does  not  feel  suffi- 
cient courage  to  await  for  and  acknowledge  her 
infamy.  Hope  abandons  her  by  degrees  ;  she 
fancies  that  she  may  be  mistaken  with  respect 
to  her  pregnancy,  or  that  some  accident  may 
occur  to  prevent  the  exposure  ;   yet  danger  ap- 


proaches and  increases  every  day  ■  fear  and  des-  of  a  mistress  who  was  extremely  attached  to  her 


pair  hoid  possession  of  her  mind.  Many  females 
would,  in  this  state  of  mind,  become  guilty  of 
suieide,  if  they  did  not  know  that  such  an  act 
would  cause,  infallibly,  judicial  proceedings, 
which  would  disclose  the  circumstance  they  are 
desirous  to  keep  a  secret.  In  this  perplexity, 
when  the  idea  of  destroying  their  infant  does 
not  enter  their  thoughts,  they  frame  different 
schemes  to  conceal  its  birth  ;  but  difficulties  of 
every  kind  stare  them  in  the  face.  They  are 
unable  to  come  to  a  resolution,  nor  do  they  suf- 
ficiently contemplate  the  arrival  of  the  fatal 
moment,  and  calculating  too  much  on  chance  and 
events,  they  are  taken  unawares  ;  all  their  plans 
are  destroyed,  grief  ar.d  pain  deprive  them  of 
their  reasoning  faculties.  If  their  weakness  is 
not  extreme,  they  escape,  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufferings,  to  some  private  spot,  where  fear  and 
their  bewildered  senses  have  conducted  them, 
and  the  accouchment  takes  place;  they  faint, 
and  are  consequently  unable  to  pay  attention  to 
what  is  happening.  In  recovering  their  senses, 
they  find  the  infant  has  expired.  Is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  divulge  their  secret, 
when  revealing  it  wonid  answer  no  purpose  ? 
Do  not  their  most  honest  inclinations  induce 
them  to  preserve  their  good  name  ?  They  en- 
deavour to  conceal,  in  tke  best  way  they  are 
able,  every  trace  of  the  event,  well  knowing 
that  if  a  discovery  be  made,  the  fact  of  conceal- 
ment would  prove  against  them. 

"  I  have  generally  observed,  that  the  more  a 
woman  repented  her  weakness,  the  more  diffi- 
culty I  experienced  in  making  her  confess,  and 
this  is  natural.  Among  the  many  examples  I 
could  mention,  I  select  the  following: — I  once 
dissected  two  young  females,  who.  during  their 
life,  enjoyed  a  spotless  reputation;  I  attended 
them  professionally  during  their  illness,  and  was 
deceived  by  both.  One  of  them  however,  had 
raised  some  distrust  in  my  mind,  nnd  I  endeav- 
oured with  all  my  power  to  make  her  confess 
what  I  suspected.     I  had  promised  to  do   every 


on  account  of  her  honesty  and  good  conduct ; 
she  intended  to  leave  her  situation,  but  then  she 
reflected  that  suspicions  would  arise,  and  no 
means  would  be  left  untried  to  ascertain  the 
real  motive  of  her  departure  ;  if  a  discovery  was 
made,  her  ruin  would  be  complete.  In  this  an- 
guish of  mind  she  remained  irresolute  as  to  the 
conduct  it  was  proper  to  pursue;  she  prepared 
some  baby  linen,  and  this  circumstance  pleaded 
strongly  in  her  favor;  she  engaged  in  the  neigh- 
borhood a  furnished  room,  which  she  requested 
the  landlady  to  hold  in  readiness  to  receive  a 
female  whose  accouchment  was  shortly  to  take 
place  ;  her  plan  was  to  run  thither  the  moment 
she  felt  the  first  symptoms,  and  immediately 
to  send  for  a  midwife  ;  she  then  intended  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  of  her  mistress  in  a  fen  hours, 
and  assign  some  pretext  for  her  absence.  She 
had  heard  that  soldier's  wives  had  sometimes 
been  delivered  in  the  fields,  had  taken  up  their 
infant,  and  had  followed  the  husband  upon  his 
march ;  she  fancied  that  she  was  able  to  do  as 
much.  During  the  night  that  preceded  the  ac- 
couchment, she  experienced  pain  ;  she  dressed 
herself  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  herself  warm, 
ane  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  room  she  had 
hired,  if  the  pains  increased.  After  waiting 
some  time,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  fear, 
and  such  dreadful  grief,  that  she  was  totally  de- 
prived of  strength  and  courage  sufficient  to  go 
down  stairs  and  cross  the  street  in  the  dark. 
Giving  herself  up  to  despair,  she  fell  upon  her 
bed  and  swooned.  When  she  came  to  herself, 
she  saw  a  dead  infant  by  her  side.  Her  first 
care  was  devoted  to  her  infant;  but  having  as- 
certained that  it  was  dead,  she  began  to  consid- 
er what  was  to  be  done.  Morning  approaching, 
she  got  up,  covered  the  dead  infant  with  some 
linen,  and  placed  it  in  the  trunk.  She  arranged 
her  chamber,  and  went  to  bed  again.  The 
landlady,  whose  room  she  had  engaged,  being 
put  upon  her  oath,  was  examined.  This  wo- 
man had  received  a  small  sum   in   advance,   and 


thing   I   could   to   prevent   any  discovery  being! made  no   inquiries   respecting  the   person    who 


made,  but  she  resisted  all  my  efforts  with  a  de- 
termined and  obstinate  denial  :  they  both  expir- 
ed, after  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pains. 
When  the  bodies  were  about  to  be    removed,  in 


was  to  become  her  lodger;  she  recognized  the 
servant  immediately  vvhen  she  saw  her;  Mr 
Pinkton  and  myself  declared  that  she  appeared 
entitled  to  be  believed,  and  at  the  same  time  we 


one  of  the  beds  a  dead  infant  was  discovered  ;  jt|  Proved  to  the  jury,  that   the    fact  of   the    lungs 


had  not  attained  its  full  growth,  and  was  stretch- 
ed by  the  side  of  its  unfortunate  mother.  Near- 
ly the  same  circumstances  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  female,  except  that  the  infant 
was  not  born.  Here  we  see  what  patience  and 
fortitude  the  fear  of  shame  is  capable  of  in- 
spiring. 

"  A  young  girl  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and 
who  had  concealed  the  fact,  was  delivered  dur- 
ing the  night ;  she  was  suspected — search  was 
made,  and  an  infant  enveloped  in  linen  was 
found  in  a  trunk.  She  confessed  that  she  was 
the  mother,  but  denied  having  destroyed  it,  or 
of  having  such  an  intention.  I  opened  the  body 
of  the  infant,  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Pinkton,  nnd 
the  lun^s  floated  when  we  placed  them  in  water. 
The  mother  stated  that  she  was  in  the  service 


floating  in  water  did  not  prove  against  the  pri- 
soner. She  was  acquitted,  and  I  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  thinking  that  she  was  really  innocent. 
"•On  similar  occasions,  we  are  too  frequently 
inclined  to  be  prejudiced,  and  when  we  sr>e  a 
manifest  intention  of  concealing  the  birth  of  the 
infant,  we  conclude  that  there  was  a  plan  form- 
ed to  destroy  it ;  we  weigh  all  the  circumstances 
by  this  erroneous  impression.  If  it  was  not  thus, 
we  say,  why  did  the  mother  act  in  such  or  such 
a  manner?  These  questions  would  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  founded  in  justice,  and  proper 
conclusions  might  be  inferred,  if  the  accused 
person  had  acted  with  a  cool  deliberate  mind. 
But  when  we  reflect  that  she  is  violently  agi- 
tated by  conflicting  passions  and  fears,  the  more 
her  conduct  is  contrary  te  reason,  the  more  it 
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becomes  natural.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely 
difficult  to  judge  with  certainty,  on  examining 
the  body  of  an  infant,  whether  its  death  was  na- 
tural or  occasioned  by  violent  means.  Natural 
accidents,  such  as  the  swelling  of  the  head,  the 
black  or  very  red  color  of  the  face,  the  lungs 
that  float  when  immersed  in  water,  are  frequent-  of  this  opinion,  he  mentions  the  fact  of  the  sub 


to  lead  to  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  if 
overlooked  for  some  time  after  its  commence- 
ment. Dr  A.  is  of  opinion,  that  enlargement  of 
the  glands  is  generally  owing  to  some  adjacent 
irritation,  which,  however,  has  the  greatest  ef- 
fect when    the   boJy    is    weak.      In   elucidation 


ly  taken  for  indications  of  a  violent  death.  1/ 
an  infant  breathe  only  one  second,  and  die  in- 
stantly, the  lungs  would  float  as  if  the  infant  had 
breathed  a  longer  time,  and  had  afterwards  been 
suffocated.  An  infant  breathes  generally  the 
instant  its  mouth  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  thence  it 
follows,  that  the  infant  may  die  before  the  body 
appears,  particularly  when  there  is  a  considera- 
ble interval  between  what  may  be  called  the 
birth  of  the  head  and  of  the  body,  and  if  this 
happen  when  the  mother  is  surrounded  with 
assistance  of  every  kind,  with  much  greater 
reason  may  it  happen  when  she  is  deprived  of 
all  succor. 

"  We  often  see  infants,  either  from  natural 
imperfections  or  the  nature  of  the  accouchmenf, 
whose  lives  are  extremely  precarious,  and  who 
having  breathed  for  some  minutes  or  hours,  cease 
to  exist  in  spite  of  all  our  cares  ;  and  why  should 
not  this  misfortune  happen  to  females  when  com- 
pletely abandoned  to  themselves?  Sometimes 
an  infant  comes  into  the  world  so  feeble,  that  it 
cannot  fail  dying  if  left  to  itself,  and  nevertheless 
life  would  have  been  preserved  if  the  precau- 
tion   had    been    used  of  breathing  in  its  mouth,   not  implicated  in  the  inflammation.      The  body 


maxillary  and  adjacent  glands  enlarging,  when 
any  irritation  exists  about  the  throat ;  the  bron- 
chial glands,  when  any  exist  on  the  bronchial 
lining;  the  inguinal,  when  any  exist  about  the 
penis,  as  in  chancre  ;  and  lastly,  the  mesenteric, 
when  any  exist  on  the  mucous  lining  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestines  is  generally  attended  by 
an  unnatural  state  of  the  skin,  and  often  by  a 
torpid  or  irregular  condition  of  the  liver,  the 
last  of  which  appears  to  be  in  the  series  ofsymp- 
toms  so  usually  a  secondary  affection.  The 
symptoms  by  which  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  small  intestines  is  denoted, 
are  redness  of  the  tip  and  borders  of  the  tongue, 
with  some  redness  and  elevation  of  the  papillae, 
together  with  an  obscure  uneasiness  on  pressure, 
with  a  somewhat  harder  feel  than  natural,  while 
the  stools,  on  the  exhibition  of  a  mild  laxative, 
are  generally  slimy  in  some  degree,  and  even 
often  so  when  no  laxative  has  been  given.  In 
all  cases  the  bowels  are  easily  moved,  but  diar- 
rhoea is  absent  so  long  as  the  large  intestines  are 


and  applying  warm  clothing,  of  giving  it  volatile 
alkali,  rubbing  it,  &c.  ;  but  in  the  circumstances 
spoken  of,  how  can  these  precautions  be  taken  ? 
"  When  a  female  is  without  attendants,  an  in- 
fant well  formed  may  be  born  full  of  life,  and 
expire  in  a  few  minutes;  either  because  it  re- 
mains with  if*  face  among  linen,  which  intercept* 
the  passage  of  the  air,  or  even  because  its  re- 
spirations may  attract  some  linen  towards  its 
mouth  and  nose.  An  unfortianate  female,  who 
is  alone,  whose  mind  is  disturbed,  and  whose 
body  is  extenuated,  will  possess  neither  sufficient 
strength  nor  reflection  to  fly  immediately  to  the 
assistance  of  her  infant." — Lon.  Morn.  Chron. 


larly,  and  in  adults  also,  when  hereditarily  pre- 
disposed to  head  affections.  The  fretfulness  of 
temper,  or  depression  of  spirits,  which  so  com- 
monly accompanies  irritation  of  the  mucous  lin- 
ing of  the  prnnae  viae,  is  a  proof  of  the  power- 
ful sympathy  of  these  parts  with  the  head. 
When  chronic  inflammation  has  been  removed, 
warm  clothing,  a  fresh  atmosphere,  and  a  light 
nutritious  diet,  are  the  fittest  measures  to  re- 
store the  strength,  which  ought,  however,  in  all 
cases,  to  be  not  suddenly  but  gradually  confirm- 
ed, for  when  patients  are  at  once  put  upon  a  full 
diet,  or  even  when  they  indulge  in  any  indiges- 
tible articles  of  diet,  a  relapse  is  generally  the 
consequence.  He  particularly  cautions  conva- 
lescents against  those  fruits  which  have  skins  or 
seeds,  and  even  such  vegetables  as  cabbage  oc 
potatoes,  for  some  time,  and  prefers  such  bland 
vegetable  food  as  sago,  arrow  root  or  bread,  no 
portion  of  which  is  apt  to  escape  undigested 
from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines. 
(To  be  continued.} 


CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS 
WHICH  ARE  COMMONLY  CALLED    DYSPEPSIA,  DISORDERS 


(Continued  from  page  104.) 
CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE    SMALL   INTESTINES. 

Though  many  crude  conjectures  now   exist 
respecting  the  duodenum  being  the  common  seat 
of  disorder,  yet  as  that  part  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal is  found,  on  dissection,  very  rarely  diseased, 
Dr  Armstrong  says  that  it  may  be  confidently  in- 
ferred, that  it  is  seldom  disordered  during  life-, 
since  those  structures  which  are  the  seat  of  dis- 
order in  the  first  instance,  are  the  most  liable  to 
exhibit    traces    of  organic    derangement   after 
death,  a  fact  familiar  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  morbid  anatomy.     But  he  remarks 
that  the   mucous  membrane    of  the   remaining 
portion  of  small  intestines  is  very  liable  to  chro- 
nic irritation  and  inflammation,  particularly  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum.      Chronic  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part,  indeed,  is 
not  only  common  to  delicate  adults,  but  also   to 
children,  many  of  those  cases  called   marasmus 
being  connected  either  in  their  origin  or  pro- 
gress with  such  a  condition,  which  i9   very  apt 


gradually  wastes,  the  appetite  begins  to  fail, and 
the  case  either  terminates  by  a  slow  fever  or  by 
a  sudden  attack  of  acute  or  subacute  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  not  an  unusual  consequence  of 
chronic  inflammation.  This  affection  is  reme- 
diable for  a  considerable  time  after  its  commence- 
ment, but  when  misunderstood  or  maltreated, 
ulceration  often  results,  with  disease  of  the  me- 
senteric glands,  and  then  it  is  almost  always 
mortal.  In  the  first  stage,  in  that  before  ulcera- 
tion has  occurred,  or  before  the  structure  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  has  become  deranged,  rest,  a 
bland  farinaceous  diet,  an  occasional  warm  bath, 
the  mildest  laxatives  about  every  second  da}', 
and  the  repeated  application  of  leeches,  so  long 
as  the  tongue  remains  red  and  the  pain  exists, 
are  the  remedies  most  to  be  trusted ;  but  where 
the  stools,  on  examination,  show  a  deficiency  of 
bile,  then  a  small  dose  of  calomel,  with  a  few 
grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  every  second 


DR  HULL  S  TRUSS. 
We  regret  that  mention  has  not  before  been  made  ia 
the  Intelligencer  of  Dr  Hull's  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  Trusses,  and  of  the  advantages  which  they 
possess  over  every  other  instrument  of  the  kind  now  in 
use.  The  rupture  pad  being  concave  tends  to  approxi- 
mate the  separated  parts  and  finally  to  restore  their 
union  and  soundness.  This  single  quality,  though  but 
one  among  many  which  distinguish  the  instrument, 
gives  it  great  ascendency  over  others,  or  those  of  con- 
vex pad  ;  for  they  by  the  pad  being  protruded  into  the 
rupture,  not  only  render  union  of  parts  impossible,  but 
constantly  tend  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

"  It  is  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  this  form  of  pad  has  been  lately  adopted 
by  the  first  Surgeons  in  London,  and  these  Truss- 
es are  now  manufactured  and  sold  in  London,  as 
the  American  Truss.  This  it  is  conceived  may  be 
named,  as  a  just  source  of  national  and  profes- 
sional gratification. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret,  that  cir- 
cumstances of  so  much  consequence  to  an  unfor- 
tunate class  of  our  fellow-men  should  have  been 
so  little  attended  to  in  the  construction  and  ap- 
plication of  the  preventive  memis  for  the  differ- 
ent species  of  Hernias  :  and  that  Trusses,  com- 
bining so  few  of  the  principles  which  lead  to  the 
prevention  of  this  calamity,  and    many    of  them 


night  with  advantage,  till  the  biliary  secretion  is  •  evidently  calculated  to  increase  the  difficult)'  and 
restored.  Dr  Armstrong  laments  that  most  of  danger  of  the  patient,  should  have  obtained  such 
the    practitioners  in    England,  who  have   been  j  general  use,  and  been  recommended  in  so^many 


educated  under  the  nosological  system,  still  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  in- 
flammation, especially  under  a  subacute  or  chro- 
nic form  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines,  and  regarding  the  mucous  stools  as 
the  disorder,  they  give  harsh  purges  daily,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  mucous  stoois  are  merely  the  effect  of  the 
inflammation,  the  increased  secretion  which  ge- 
nerally attends  that  state,  and  any  other  than 
the  mildest  laxatives,  and  those  exhibited  only 
occasionally,  do  very  great  harm  in  such  cases. 
He  alludes  to  several  cases  in  which  he  has  seen 
strong  purgatives,  and  also  antimonial  mixtures, 
fatal  from  their  irritating*  properties,  and  he 
mentions  that  the  irritation  which  they  so  fre- 
quently excite  on  the  intestinal  canal,  is  often  a 


works  of  merit,  which  but  tends  to  propagate 
error,  and  to  perpetuate  that  obstinacy  of  prej- 
udice for  which  the  faculty  are  already  but  too 
justly  distinguished. 

It  uas  witnessing  the  above  enumerated  de- 
fects of  all  Trusses,  and  the  dreadful  effects  at- 
tendant upon  rupture,  which  first  led  us  to  re- 
flect upon  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  to 
search  for  some  more  efficient  means  to  mitigate 
the  distress,  and  preserve  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
men.  As  a  compensation  for  our  research,  is 
the  gratification  that  we  have  thus  far  been  en- 
abled not  only  to  secure  every  instance  of  redu- 
cible hernia,  but  to  restore  to  health  a  great 
proportion  even  of  very  aged  sufferers.  In  the 
almost  innumerable  cases  of  children  when  this 
instrument  has  been  applied,  not  a  single  instance 


cause  of  affecting  the  head  ia  children  particu-  has  occurred,  (within  our  knowledge,)    Which 
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has  not  been  cured  in  Ie;s  than  eighteen  months, 
and  few  have  exceeded  six." 

"Mr  E.  Wight,  of  this  city,  has  a  large  assortment  of 
these  instruments,  and  understands  adapting  them  to 
different  cases,  in  the  best  manner. 


ON  THE  DURATION  OF  LIFE  IN  LITERARY  MEN. 

It  is  an  established  law  in  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life,  that  it  should  gradually  advance  to  perfection, 
and  as  gradually  decline.  This  course  appears  to  be 
for  the  most  part,  when  not  violently  interrupted,  re- 
gular and  constant.      The  duration  of  life  in  most  ani- 

9 

mals,  is  proportioned  to  the  period  of  foetal  existence. 
In  man,  it  has  a  direct  ratio  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Ac- 
cording as  this  is  accelerated  or  retarded,  from  what- 
ever cause,  the  term  of  existence  is  found  to  be  in- 
creased or  diminished.  The  period  of  existence  in  man 
is  influenced  considerably  by  climate  and  habits  of 
life.  The  greatest  instances  of  longevity  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  In- 
stances are  recorded  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  of  life 
protracted  to  150  years,  and  even  longer.  In  1733, 
four  couples,  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  800  years, 
were  married  at  Frederickshald,  and  danced  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  Individuals  have 
also  lived  to  a  great  ago  in  England,  Ireland  and  Swit- 
zerland. In  these  cases  much,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to 
the  salubrity  ;  but  no  less  to  simplicity  and  regularity 
of  life.  The  individuals  thus  exempted,  as  it  were, 
from  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  either  passed  their 
lives  in  the  country,  or  amid  the  bustle  of  a  city  kept 
aloof  from  its  vices  and  its  cares. 

In  viewing  the  subject,  either  generally  or  with  a 
particular  reference  to  men  of  letters,  we  should  take 
into  view  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  growth  and 
developement  of  the  body.  In  cold  climates  this  pro- 
cess goes  on  slowly  ;  the  period  of  puberty  is  protract- 
ed, and  old  age  is  slow  in  its  ravages.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  more  genial  skies,  the  progress  of  life  is  more 
rapid;  the  greater  excitement,  the  more  impetuous 
ardor  of  the  passions,  the  more  rapid  cutaneous  exha- 
lation, all  combine  to  wear  upon  the  system — youth 
and  manhood  pass  quickly  away,  and  old  age  advances 
with  rapid  strides. 

Another  set  of  causes  which  affect  the  duration  of 
life,  are  of  a  moral  nature.  Such  are  the  influence  of 
the  passions,  of  care  and  anxiety,  as  opposed  to  calm- 
ness and  a  philosophical  temper.  To  these  we  may 
add  air  and  regimen,  including  temperance  and  the 
contrary.  But  we  will  at  present  consider  the  mode 
of  lengthening  life  in  men  of  letters,  and  the  usual  pe- 
riod of  its  duration  in  them.  The  life  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters is  in  many  respects  wholly  different  from  that  of 
other  men.  The  man  of  the  world  is  in  constant  acti- 
vity ;  whether  his  object  be  business  or  pleasure,  the 
acquisition  or  the  disposal  of  a  fortune,  the  excitement 
is  still  maintained.  Contrast  with  this  the  calm  exist- 
ence of  the  philosopher — his  course  is  calm  and  unruf- 
fled; his  powers  are  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind.  He  may  encounter,  it  is  true,  many  disappoint- 
ments in  his  pursuits  ;  hi3  health  may  be  affected  by 
excessive  mental  excitement,  or  by  want  of  exercise  ; 
but  provided  he  use  precautions  against  these  evils,  or 
take  proper  measures  to  remedy  them,  ke  may  reason- 
ably hope  for  long  life. 

Philosophic  retirement  is  a  security  against  the  in- 
roads of  those  stormy  passsions,  which  both  embitter 
•and  shorten  existence.  In  the  bustle  of  society,  on  the 
contrary,  the*e  passions  are  frequently  and  powerfully 


called  into  exercise.  The  student,  as  he  is  removed 
from  the  sight  of  evil,  escapes  from  its  allurements  ; 
the  man  of  the  world  is  surrounded  with  temptation  ; 
he  gratifies  every  inclination,  indulges  in  every  amuse- 
ment, and  exhausts  e\ery  source  of  pleasure.  Thus 
his  powers  are  wasted  by  excess,  his  system  enervated 
by  indulgence :  while  the  man  of  literary  habits,  whose 
pleasures  are  innocent  and  simple,  finds  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived  become  more  and  more 
abundant.  Sleep,  that  great  restorer  of  the  mind  and 
the  body,  is  defrauded  of  her  rights  by  the  votary  of 
pleasure,  a»d  banished  by  the  unnatural  stimuli  ap- 
plied to  both — while  the  student,  though  too  great 
mental  excitement  may  sometimes  cheat  him  of  his  re- 
pose, yet  readily  repairs  his  error,  and  restores  to  Na- 
ture what  she  so  justly  demands. 

We  may  infer,  then,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
chances  of  life  are  in  favor  of  literary  men  ;  that  the 
quiet  of  philosophic  seclusion  tends  more  to  longevity 
than  the  bustle  of  the  world;  that  the  sensibility  con- 
stantly called  into  exercise  must  become  torpid,  and 
the  system  continually  excited  will  be  exhausted  : 
while  on  the  other  hand,  moderate  enjoyments  and 
well  balanced  feelings,  will  secure  from  disease,  aud 
maintain  the  energy  of  the  vital  functions.  These  re- 
marks are  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  lives  of  the 
sages  of  former  times,  and  the  literary  men  of  our  own 
day.  Hippocrates,  Anacreon,  Isocrates,  Sophocles, 
Newton,  Voltaire,  are  instances  of  longevity  in  literary 
men.  Herodicus,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Hippocrates, 
lived  100  years ;  his  brother  Gorgias,  107;  and  Hip- 
pocrates himself  closed  his  career  of  usefulness  at  the 
advanced  age  of  109  years. 

We  do  not  deny  that  all  calculations  of  this  sort  are 
liable  to  great  uncertainty :  we  concede  that  life  is 
subject  to  a  thousand  contingencies  which  form  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  ;  but  we  maintain  distinctly 
that  literary  men,  paying  due  attention  to  those  means 
by  which  health  is  preserved,  will  on  the  whole  enjoy 
longer  lives  than  those  engaged  in  other  occupations. 
From  accurate  calculations,  and  considering  the  world 
as  it  goes,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  by  Buffon,  that 
the  mean  period  of  life  was  70  years.  By  applying  the 
same  calculation  to  that  portion  of  the  community 
whose  employments  are  literary,  the  term  is  found 
somewhat  longer.  Of  152  men  taken  indifferently 
from  various  climates,  and  living  in  habits  of  seclusion, 
the  united  ages  were  found  to  amount  to  11,589  years, 
which  gives  an  average  of  7G  years.  Of  a  like  num- 
ber, taken  from  literary  society  in  France,  the  age 
amounted  to  10,511,  gi»ing  69  years  for  the  age  of  each 
individual.  These  calculations  were  made  with  a  dif- 
ferent object,  but  will  serve  to  support  the  truth  of  the 
general  proposition  already  advanced. 


wish,  and  the  more  firmly  will  it  maintain  the  position 


MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANTS. 
We  have  placed   this   title   at  the  head  of  a  few  re 
marks  we  propose   to  make   respecting   the   modes   of 
treating  infants  from  birth.     Our  whole  design  is  to  cen- 
sure the  cossetting  system  and  recommend  early  expos 
urc.     Man  is  so  much  a  creature  of  habit,  that  through- 
out life  he  is  governed   and  constantly  affected    by  the 
habits  formed  from  the  moment  of  his  birth.     "  Just  as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  's  inclined,"  is  a  maxim  usual- 
ly quoted  in  reference  to  early   education   ofUiemind. 
But  if  the  mind  always  partakes  of  the  character  given 
at  its  first  development,  the  same  is  equally  true  of  the 
body ;   and  the  earlier  we  commence  the  course,  with 
more  facility  may  the  young  shoot  be  directed  as  we 


thus  given  it. 

It  is  the  habit  of  many  mothers,  nurses,  and  physi- 
cians, to  commence  washing  a  babe  with  warm  water; 
and  if  averse  from  this  they  all  agree  that  "  the  chill 
should  be  taken  off.,,  This  is  radically  wrong.  Not 
only  is  an  opportunity  thus  lost  of  hardening  an  exten- 
sive organ  against  the  deleterious  influence  of  those 
changes  of  temperature  to  which  the  infant  must  be 
more  or  less  exposed  in  its  new  world,  but  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  also  is  thtis  left  tender,  and  suscep- 
tible of  derangement  by  slight  causes.  This  is  not  the 
greatest  evil.  It  is  by  the  constrictive  influence  of  ail' 
on  the  skin,  exciting  a  contraction  of  the  extreme  ves~ 
sels  and  a  sympathetic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
and  intercostal  muscles  that  respiration  is  first  excited  ; 
and  this  important  function  is  again  enfeebled  by  bath- 
injr  the  surface  with  warm  water.  These  and  other 
reasons  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  detail,  show  the 
importance  of  first  washing  a  child  in  water  that  is 
cold.  Another  evil  practice  that  commonly  prevails 
is  the  use  of  caps.  The  head  is  thus  kept  in  a  state  of 
perspiration  which  may  be  checked  by  the  opening  of 
a  door,  or  a  quick  walk  of  the  nurse,  or  by  causes  still 
more  trifling,  thus  producing  snvffles,  and  eventually  the 
long  train  of  diseases,  which  affect  the  important  organ 
which  occupies  the  cranium.  Caps  therefore  ought  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  head  accustomed  to  exposure. 
Blankets — a  relic  of  barbarism,  should  accompany  caps 
in  their  exile  ;  cradles  should  be  made  without  tops, 
and  the  child  carried,  if  the  weather  be  moderate,  from, 
one  room  to  another  before  it  is  three  days  old. 

The  diet  of  the  mother  is  another  subject  on  which 
there  are  many  false  prejudices.  For  several  months, 
she  is  forbidden  any  thing  that  is  acid,  and  even  meats 
are  sometimes  withheld.  After  that  time  has  elapsed, 
the  mother  is  persuaded  to  taste  a  little  lemonade,  and 
the  child  is  in  pain.  From  this  she  draws  a  conclusion 
which  is  exceedingly  erroneous.  The  difficulty  is  in 
reality  occasioned  by  the  bad  habits  she  has  given  her 
infant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  commences  by  con- 
sulting her  own  pleasure  as  to  diet,  the  infant  become* 
accustomed  to  the  variety,  and  the  stomach  adapts  it- 
self to  it  as  an  original,  and  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense, 
natural  action. 


REPORTS. 


BITE  OF     THE     TARANTULA. 

Giovanna  Batlista  Felrini,  a  young  Tuscan, 
about  15  years  old,  having  slept  in  the  open 
fields,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  reapers  in  har- 
vest time,  was  awakened  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  by  a  sharp  bile  which  he  felt  on  the 
second  toe  of  the  left  foot.  His  comrades,  whom 
his  cries  had  brought  to  the  spot,  found  a  large 
tarantula  in  the  great  coat  in  which  he  had 
wrapped  himself.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  this  insect, 
and  they  accordingly  brought  the  young  man  to 
the  town,  and  immediately  sent  forme.  I  found 
the  toe  which  had  been  bitten  very  much  inflam- 
ed. The  patient  was  in  great  agitation,  suffer- 
ing convulsions  and  snbsultus  in  all  his  limbs  ; 
the  penis -was  erect,  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
in  such  a  state  of  contraction  and  rigidity  that 
they  might  have  been  aptly  compared  to  a  piece 
of  leather.  There  was  a  cold  sweat  on  the  sur- 
face of  his  body  ;  tongue  moist ;  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  terror ;  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
sleep,  and  complete  prostration  of  strength.  The 
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patient   complained    of  great    heat  in  his  inside, 
and  of  a  burning  thirst ;  he  begged  earnestly  for 
some  cold  water,  to  quench,  as  he    expressed  it, 
the  fire  which  was  consuming  him.     After  an  at- 
tentive examination  of  these  symptoms,  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  considering  them  as  indicative   of  a 
state  of  general  debility,     The  heat  of  the  sur- 
face and  continual  thirst  of  the    patient   did  not 
alter  my  view  of  the  case,  for    I    thought   these 
symptoms  might  be  classed  among  those    fallaci- 
ous sensations  which  are  frequently  observed  in 
certain  diseases.     Under  this  persuasioo  I  imme- 
diately  adopted    a    stimulating  method  of  treat- 
ment.    I  accordingly  prescribed  a    clyster  com- 
posed of  18  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  bark,  half 
a  drachm  of  camphor,  and  a  scruple  of  laudanum, 
to  be  administered  three  times    a  day,  a  drachm 
of  theriaca  divided  into  six  bolusses  to    be  taken 
immediately  after  ;    for    his  ordinary  drink  good 
wine  of  Orvieto,  and  lastly,  frictions    with  vola- 
tile liaiment  on  the  wounded   toe.     The    symp- 
toms continued  unabated  during  the  day,  but  the 
next  morning  I  no  longer  observed    that  strong 
tendency    to  sleep    which  had   appeared  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  the  superior  extremities  had 
resumed    more    of  their  natural  warmth.     The 
other  symptoms  remained  the  same.     I  repeated 
the  same  remedies,  augmenting  the  dose  of  the- 
riaca to  a  drachm  aud    a    half,  and  the  next  day 
to  two  drachms.     By  continuing  this    treatment 
for  five  days,  the  somnolency  and  the  tension  of 
the  abdomen  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered  his  ordinary  state  of  health. 

To  this  case  M.  jViagliari,  the  editor  of  the  Os- 
servatore  Medico,  subjoins  the  following  sensible 
observations.  "  There  was  a  time.,"  he  says, 
"when  physicians  believed  that  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula  destroyed  sensation  and  life,  and  that 
the  only  remedies  which  could  avert  this  fatal 
result  were  music  and  dancing.  It  was  religious- 
ly believed  at  that  time,  that    persons   bitten  by 


CASE  OF  GRAVEL  CURED    WITH  CIDER. 

BY  FRANCIS  O.  DOUCET,  M.  D.  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ».'  YORK. 

F.  E.  aged  29  years,  of  flond  complexion  and 
robust  constitution,  by  profession  a  jeweller,  ar- 
rived at  New  York  from  Brazil,  in  April,  1824, 
after  a  passage  of  52  da^s.  On  the  passage  was 
attacked  with  dysentery,  attended  with  colic, 
spasm,  and  tenesmus,  after  five  days  it  degener- 
ated into  diarrhoea  ;  evacuations  frequent  and 
copious,  without  pain  ;  he  landed,  however,  in 
perfect  good  health. 

Between  four  and  five  weeks  after  his  arriv- 
al in  New  York,  he  experienced  the  same  pains 
that  he  had  suffered  on  his  passage,  besides  a 
painful  sensation  in  the  lumbar  regions,  with 
spasmodic  movements,  a  numbness  in  the  right 
inferior  extremity,  and  a  retraction  of  the  right 
ventricle.  All  the  pains  seemed  to  terminate  in 
the  right  thigh;  the  paroxysm  lasted  from  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  to  ten  days,  then  ceased,  and 
returned  in  two,  three,  four,  or  five  weeks. 
•  Five  months  after  his  arrival,  he  passed  much 
gravel  ;  when  I  saw  him,  the  25th  of  July,  1825, 
he  had  passed  none  for  three  months  ;  he  attrib- 
uted this  to  the  use  of  tar  water,  which  he  drank 
in  large  quantities,  The  pains,  however,  were 
then  violent,  and  he  evacuated  per  anum,  a 
thick  glairy  matter  with  mucus;  after  which 
he  experienced  considerable  relief.  I  promoted 
these  evacuations  with  aperient  medicines,  and 
enemas  of  muriate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water. 
He  experienced  equal  relief,  also,  by  this  treat- 
ment, and  discharged  from  his  bowels  quantities 
of  calcareous  matter,  and  the  gravel  returned 
upon  him. 

1  consulted  my  friend  Dr  Baxter,  who  had  no 
doubt  that  this  was  purely  a  case  of  gravel,  and 
we  determiued  on  the  treatment  from    the  anal 
ysis  of  the  matters  discharged 


Her  body  is  of  the  usual  size  ;  and. is  as  perfect,  in  eve- 
ry respect,  as  any  of  nature's  works  ;  her  head,  howev- 
er, although  of  regular  formation,  is  something:  larger 
than  that  of  common  persons;  her  features  are  regular 
and  even  pleasing.  Our  informant  (who  is  a  medical 
gentleman)  saw  the  young-woman,  and  conversed  with 
her  mother.  She  stated  that  her  daughter  could  talk 
as  sensible  as  any  child  of  that  age.  She  sits  up  in  a 
chair  [being  tied  to  it]  most  part  of  the  day.  Not 
having  the  least  sign  of  a  \eg  or  arm,  she  is  obliged  to 
be  removed  by  others,  when    she  wishes   to  change  her 

position.  

Exercise. — Carl  Voelker,  professor  of  gymnastics  in 
London,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  exercises  in  his 
lessons,  observes — that  after  some  preliminary  practice 
he  teaches  his  pupils  running  for  a  length  of  time  with 
celerity  :  if  the  pupil  follows  the  present  rules  in  this 
exercise  and  is  not  deterred  by  fatigue  in  the  first  six 
lessons,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  run  three  English  miles 
in  from  20  to  25  minutes.  In  the  exercise  of  leaping, 
particularly  with  a  pole,  he  says  almost  every  one 
learns  in  a  short  time  to  leap  his  own  height,  and  some 
of  my  pupils  have  learned  to  leap  10  or  11  feet  high. 
The  horizontal  leap  is  easily  attained  over  a  space  three 
times  the  length  of  the  body  and  sometimes  more. 


Shoulder  Joint. — Dupuytren  has  observed  many 
cases  of  a  diseaseof  the  shoulder  joint,like  the  common 
disease  of  the  hip  joint,  and  generally  the  effect  of  scrof- 
ulous inflammation.  It  is  attended  by  the  same  symp- 
toms as  the  other,  except  that  their  seat  is  changed. 
There  is  first  pain  in  the  shoulder  or  arm, fallowing  some 
exertion  oi  cause  of  that  kind,  this  is  succeeded  by 
pain  in  the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  elbow  joint.  It  ad- 
vances frcm  slight  inflammation  till  there  is  ulceration 
of  the  joint,  and  spontaneous  dislocation,  attended  by 
fever.  &i ,  Oi  this  disease  many  cases  have  occurred 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

New  London  Publications. — Dr  John  Baron  has 
in  the  press,  Dtlineations  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
various  changes  of  structure  which  occur  in  Man,  and 
some  of  the  inferior  Animals  :  being  the  continuation  of 
works  already  published  on  this  subject  by  the  author. 
— Dr  Reece  has  in  the  press,  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  means  of  obviating  and  treating   the   varieties   of 


Costiveness  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  in    cases    of 
After  I  had  signified  to  the  patient  the  plan  of  |  predisposition  to   various  constitutional  maladies,  and 


treatment    agreed    upon,  he    procured    a  paper 


this  insect  evinced  an  invincible  aversion  to  the!  from  Albany,  which  mentioned  a  case  of  gravel 
colours  of  black  and  blue,  while  at  the  same  time  i  cured  by  the  use  of  new  cider.  I  had  no  objec- 
he  manifested  a  decided  predilection  to  white,  tion  to  his  making  use  of  it.  He  drank  nearly 
red,  and  green.     There  were    some    who  even  i  one  gallon  in  twenty-four    hours,  since  the  10th 


went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  they  had  seen  ta- 
rantulas dance  in  cadence  to  the  patients,  and 
there  was  no  sort  of  absurdity  broached  by  the 
people  on  this  subject  for  which  physiologists 
did  not  attempt  to  account.  Mead  thought  the 
poison  acted  directly  on  the  blood,  Geoffrey  on 
the  nerves,  and  both  these  physicians,  as  well  as 
Grube  and  Shuchzer,  were  only  followers,  in 
this  respect,  of  the  celebrated  Baglivi,  who  was 
a  zealous  supporter  of  these  errors.  The  extra- 
vagance of  the  imposture  operated  as  a  cure  for 
credulity.  The  courage  of  Dr  Sanginetli,  who 
caused  himself  to  be  bitten  by  tarantulas  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  summer,  without  experien- 
cing any  serious  inconvenience,  and  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Serad  completely  destroyed  the  ro- 
mances to  which  physicians  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation had  for  three  centuries  given  credit;  and 
the  malady  was  regarded  only  as  a  sort  of  hypo- 
chondriacal affection,  to  which  the  reapers  are 
subject  under  the  burning  influence  of  the  sun, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tarentum.  This  last  opinion 
which  is  now  generally  adopted,  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  case  given  by  Dr  Mazzolani. 
and  the  attention  of  physicians,  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula  may  still  be  properly  directed  to  this 
subject." 


of  August,  and  (Jan.  1826),  has  not  since  been 
attacked  with  the  complaint,  nor  been  detained 
from  his  business.- — Med.  Record. 

VARIETIES. 


Of  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels. — By  Dr  Bail- 
lie. — Of  this  formidable  disease  I  have  very  little  to  ob 
serve.  Where  the  symptoms  had  been  fully  formed, 
the  greater  number  of  cases  which  I  have  6een  have 
terminated  fatally.  One  case,  however,  in  which  the 
vomiting  was  of  stercoraceous  matter,  recovered.  The 
chief  remedy  in  this  very  dangerous  disease  is  bleedmg 
largely,  both  from  the  system  and  topically  by  leeches. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  inflammation  should  be  sub- 
dued, or  at  least  be  much  lessened,  before  any  active 
purgative  be  administered.  A  purgative  during  the  vi- 
olence of  the  inflammation  will  rarely  produce  any  eva- 
cuation, and  may  even  do  some  injury,  by  stimulating 
a  part  still  highly  inflamed.  Fomentations  have  been 
very  eommonly  applied  to  the  belly,  and  they  give 
some  temporary  relief.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  cold 
applications  may  be  useful  in  assisting  to  subdue  the  in- 
flammation ;  but  this  1  have  not  hitherto  tried.  The 
tobacco  glysler,  and  cold  water  thrown  upon  the  lower 
limbs,  have  in  some  cases  excited  the  bowels  to  action, 
when  very  powerful  purgatives  had  failed. 


of  disorders   of  the    Lungs,  Stomach,  Liver,  Rectum, 
&c.  by  Medicine,  Diet,  &c. 

Impediments  of  SpEEcn. — The  New- York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  states  that  there  are  two  institutions 
in  that  city  where  the  most  obdurate  cases  of  stutter- 
ing and  stammering  are  cured  in  a  few  days  or  weeks 
at  farthest.  The  editor  has  examined  some  pupils  who 
could  hardly  make  themselves  understood  a  few  dayrs 
since  :,  now  they  speak  with  the  utmost  distinctness, 
ease  and  fluency. 

Surgical. — The  operation  of  opening  the  windpipe 
to  remove  a  fragment  of  coal,  was  performed  a  few 
days  since  on  a  young  child  of  Mr  Hannum,  of  South- 
ampton, by  Drs  Flint  and  Mather,  of  Northampton,  as- 
sisted by  Dr  Jones  of  S.     The  child  is  likely  to  recover. 


Singular  Deformity. — We  have  been  informed, 
says  the  Western  Carolinian,  that  there  is  a  white  fe- 
male now  living  in  Buncombe  county,  N.  C.  about  13 
years  of  age,  who  was  born  destitute  of  legs  and  arms,  j  Fits,  2 — Croup,  1 — Accidental,  1 — Stillborn,  4. 


Spotted  Fever. — This  disease  is  making  ravages 
in  the  neighborhood  of  little  Falls,  Herkimer  Co.  N. 
Y.  The  last  "  Friend,"  printed  at  that  place,  mentions 
about  twenty  deaths  that  had  occurred  in  a  few  days. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  March  31 ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
March  24.— Sally  Ferguson,  32 ;  Roana  Sheffield, 
36.  25th. — Elizabeth  Ann  Cobb,  4  weeks;  Eliza  M. 
Bickum,  7  weeks.  26.— Sally  Reed,  34  ;  William  Da- 
cey,  42  ;  Delia  Cobb,  19  ;  Nathan  Keen,  46.  27th.— 
Lucinda  Lincoln,  34  ;  George  Ryason,  jr.  19  mo;  Han- 
nah Cunningham,  56  ;  Reuben  Perkins,  26  ;  George 
Yeaton,  2  1-2.  28th.— Child  of  N.  Everett,  4  days  ; 
Hannah  Hale,  71;  Child  of  A.  Waterman,  3  hours. 
30th. — Jonathan  Mason  Parker,  8  :   William  McMona- 

,  34. 


e,  1  mo;  Dorcas  Bowers,  35  ;  Benjamin   Wig 
31st.— Elizabeth  Rollock,  45. 

Dropsy,  2 — Consumption,   7 — Inflammation    in    the 
Bowels,  1 — Pleurisy,  1— Scald,    1 — Mortification,    1— 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS 

WHICH  ARE  COMMONLY  CALLED   DYSPEPSIA,  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS,  AND  INDIGESTION. 

(Continued  from  page  184.) 
GHROWIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LARGE  INTESTINES. 

Dr  Armstrong  says,  that  torpor  of  the  colon 
is  a  very  common  disorder.  Sometimes,  it  de- 
pends on  a  deficiency  of  bile,  as  the  stools  evince  ; 
but  much  more  frequently  it  is  unconnected  with 
such  a  cause,  and  arises  from  sedentary  habits, 
from  night  walchiDg,  from  anxiety  of  mind,  and 
from  neglecting  to  have  an  evacuation  at  the  ac- 
customed hour.  The  tone  of  the  gut  feeing  di- 
minished, tbe  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines 
is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  sphincter,  and 
hence  small  evacuations  only  are  passed,  and 
these  sometimes  so  compressed,  as  to  give  tbe 
idea  of  the  existence  of  stricture  :  indeed  he 
has  seen  many  cases  which  have  been  erroneous- 
ly treated  as  permanent  stricture,  which  soon 
and  entirely  yielded  when  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach were  dislodged,  and  its  tone  restored  by 
proper  diet  and  exercise.  This  affection  is  de- 
noted by  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  bowels,  by  the 
evacuations  being  small  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  ingesta.  The  patient,  in  its  prog- 
ress, is  affected  iu  his  appetite,  liable  to  head- 
aches, palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  frequentl}' 
spasmodic  attacks  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  especially  in  the  stomach  bowels,  or  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Dr  A.  believes  that  a 
long  continued  aDd  large  accumulation  of  faeces 
in  the  colon  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  apoplexy, 
by  pressure,  probably,  on  the  abdominal  aorta  ; 
and  he  relates  two  cases  where  that  vessel  was 
found  contracted  after  death,  while  the  thoracic 
portion  of  it  was  greatly  dilated.  This  affection, 
however,  rarely  seems  to  produce  any  organic 
disease  of  this  kind,  and  is  generally  easily  man- 
aged. The  warm  bath  used  about  twice  a  week, 
warm  resinous  purgativesvassisted  by  cold  drawn 
castor  oil,  and  the  moderate  use  of  aoimal  food 
twice  a  day,  with  regular  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  strict  attention  to  the  sleep,  vyill  almost 
always  ensure  regular  evacuations.  But  the  co- 
lon being  perfectly  unloaded,  the  patient  should 
endeavour  to  procure  a  daily  and  sufficient  re- 
lief, by  instituting  a  habit  at  a  certain  time  in 
the  morning,  and  that  once  established,  ought 
not,  if  possible,  to  be  disturbed  by  any  of  the  ex- 
citing- causes  before  mentioned.  Dr  A.  notices 
a  contrary  state  of  tbe  colon,  namely,  diarrhoea, 
and  recapitulates  the  cases  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred that  affection  in  a  former  Lecture,  viz., 
an  excess  of  bile,  as  sometimes  happens  in  hot 
weather;  a  9udden  chill  of  the  surface,  not  un- 
common in  this  climate  ;  an  overloaded  state  of 
the  colon  ;  the  thinner  part  of  the  feces  passing 
only  away  ;  offendiug  ingesta,  such  as  the  fibres, 
skins,  or  seeds  of  fruit.,  or  the  like  ;  and  lastly,  in- 
flammation of  the  upper  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon,  so  frequent  a  concomitant 
of  diarrlioea,that  iu  every  case  its  existence,  or  non- 
existence, should  be  ascertained  satisfactorily. 


Dr  Armstrong  briefly  points  out  the  treatment 
most  appropriate  fer  each  of  these  forms  of  di- 
arrhoea, and  concludes  his  Lecture  on  affections 
of  the  large  intestines,  by  some  observations  on 
stricture  of  the.  rectum,  and  on  piles,  both  of 
which  he  is  of  opinion  most  freqaently  result 
from  constipation,  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  and  tubercles.  He  remarks,  that 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  denot- 
ed by  a  diffused  obscure  pain  over  the  abdomen, 
increased  by  pressure.  The  face  is  generally 
pale,  the  breath  more  disturbed  than  natural, 
the  pulse  a  little  accelerated  usually,  the  bowels 
constipated,  the  appetite  capricious  or  prostrate, 
and  the  sleep  unsound.  If  neglected  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  the  convolutions  of  the  intes- 
tines are  apt  to  be  glued  together  by  the  exuda- 
tion of  lymph,  which  becomes  organized;  and 
from  that  time  the  patient  becomes  more  and 
more  emaciated,  the  skin  at  last  being  of  a 
sickly  sallow  hue  all  over,  but  especially  about 
the  face  and  hands.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  effusion  of  serum  is  so  copious  as  to  lead  to 
abdominal  dropsy,  an  effect  of  this  disorder  not 
very  uncommon.  The  remedies  for  this  affec- 
tion are,  in  the  earlier  stages,  rest,  a  spare  diet, 
bloodletting  general  and  local,  and  the  mildest 
laxatives  occasionally  exhibited,  with  a  few  grs. 
of  colchicum,  and  when  the  stools  show  a  defi- 
ciency of  bile,  a  small  dose  of  calomel  ought  to 
be  given  now  and  then,  so  as  to  restore  the  nat- 
ural secretion. 

As  to  tubercles,  they  sometimes  arise  on  the 
peritoneum,  from  the  irritation  apparently  of  a 
previous  inflammation  there,  especially  when 
the  strength  of  the  body  has  been  taken  up  by 
debilitating  causes,  such  as  copious  losses  of 
blood,  or  the  long  continued  employment  of  mer- 
cury, a  bad  diet,  cold,  or  a  confined  atmosphere. 
Dr  A.,  however,  is  equally  certain,  from  exami- 
nations which  he  has  made,  that  tubercles  arise 
in  the  peritoneum,  as  iu  other  parts,  and  gives 
some  facts  to  prove  this  assertion.  Tubercles 
in  this,  as  in  other  structures,  are  most  frequent- 
ly connected  in  their  origin  or  development  with 
the  application  of  cold,  under  a  debilitated  con- 
dition of  the  body,  as  before  explained,  in  speak- 
ing of  pulmonary  consumption.  The  existence 
of  tubercles  in  the  peritoneum  is  denoted  by  an 
uneven  feel  of  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen, 
when  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  pressed  and 
passed  over  them,  as  if  hard  knots  have  been 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  cellular  connecting  mem- 
brane, though  their  seat  is  inside.  The  surface 
is  generally  pale,  and  the  patient  mostly  com- 
plains of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  himself  warm, 
particularly  in  the  extremities.  The  tongue  is 
furred,  tbe  bowels  constipated,  and  almost  inva- 
riably pained  on  the  administration  of  a  purga- 
tive. In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  quicker  than 
natural,  but  in  othei-3  he  has  found  it  slow  when 
the  9igns  of  inflammation  are  absent.  The  tongue 
is  furred,  and  the  body  for  the  most  part  gradu- 
ally wastes,  the  skin  having  a  withered  appear- 
ance. Dr  A.  knows  of  no  cure  for  actually  exis- 
tent tubercles,  but  thinks  that  they  may  remain 
latent  for  years  in  the  peritoneum  under   a  reg- 


ulated regimen,  to  prove  which  he  adduces  some 
instances  in  which  they  appear  so  to  have  exist- 
ed. But  when  an  attack  of  inflammation  arises,' 
he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  treated  on  the  common 
principles,  having  saved  some  lives  by  that  me- 
thod. He  cautions  the  pupils  against  the  use  of 
harsh  purges  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  which  he 
has  seen  very  prejudicial.  A  little  cold  drawn 
castor  oil,  or  the  electuary  of  senn,  answers  ve- 
ry well,  or  an  injection,  merely  to  prevent  an 
over-accumulation  of  feces  in  the  colon. 

CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Dr  Armstrong  observes,  that  the  liver  has 
been  made  a  sort  of  lumber-house  in  physic,  in- 
to which  almost  all  anomalous  complaints  have 
been  thrown  by  some  authors ;  and  yet  the  pa- 
thology of  this  organ  is  capable  of  much  preci- 
sion. So  much  has  been  written  about  bilious 
complaints,  and  such  is  still  the  rage  in  London 
for  the  blue  pill,  that  many  persons  think  it  al- 
most necessary  to  their  existence;  but  such  will 
do  well  to  be  guided  by  common  sense,  to  dis- 
card the  constant  use  of  so  pernicious  an  ingre- 
dient, and  so  to  regulate  their  habits  as  to  ren- 
der all  medicine  unnecessary.  It  is  a  serious 
mistake  of  the  public  opinion,  in  this  country, 
that  chronic  affections  are  solely  to  be  counter- 
acted by  medicine  ;  under  this  impression,  which 
accords  with  their  wishes  of  animal  indulgence, 
they  take  their  daily  pills  and  potions,  and  also 
their  dainty  dishes  and  favourite  drinks,  by  which 
the  disorder  was  created  in  the  first  instance, 
and  is  maintained  afterwards  despite  of  the  far- 
rago of  drugs  which  they  swallow.  Independ- 
ently, however,  of  any  errors  of  diets  or  drinks, 
tbe  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  the  ocean  of  vari- 
able atmosphere,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we 
breathe,  greatly  influence  the  condition  and  func- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  yet  such  is  the  corrective 
power  of  the  system,  that  all  the  slighter  disor- 
ders thus  produced  are  most!/ removed  by  those 
spontaneous  actions  by  which  an  organ  itself  ei- 
ther rectifies  an  irregularity,  or  by  which  it  is 
rectified  through  the  compensating  offices  of 
some  other  part.  So  (rue  is  this  position,  that 
if  any  person  of  common  observation  will  take 
the  trouble  to  observe  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  kind  cr  quantity  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion, as  evinced  in  the  evacuations,  he  will  find 
that  though  from  diets,  drinks,  mental  emotions, 
or  atmospherical  influence,  the  secretion  of  bile 
varies  considerably  in  the  course  of  a  week  in 
many  persons,  yet  abstain  from  physic  and  phy- 
sicians, and  it  shall  become  perfectly  natural  in 
a  few  days.  It  is  of  tbe  utmost  consequence  that 
medical  pupils  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  such  facts,  lest .  they  fall  into  the  common 
error,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  li?rr,  cf  pre- 
scribing medicine  of  an  active  quality,  when 
none  is  necessary.  It  ought  never  (o  be  forgot- 
ten, that  medicine,  and  especially  mercurial  me- 
dicine, now  so  murh  in  vogue  for  chronic  ail- 
ments, is  not  a  neutral  agent,  but  it  either  does 
a  great  deal  of  harm  or  a  great  deal  cf  good, 
just  as  it  is  discreetly  administered,  or  the  con- 
trary. If  common  diets  and  drinks,  if  menial 
emotions  and   atmospherical   vicissitudes   affect 
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the  secretions  of  the  liver,  it  ought  also  to  be 
known,  that  many  drugs  have  a  similar  influence, 
and  none  so  much  so  as  the  preparations  of  mer- 
cury. One  respectable  author,  in  a  recent  com- 
pilation on  Indigestion,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  mercury  should  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
stools  remain  unnatural.  Now,  according  to  Dr 
Armstrong's  experience,  no  general  rule  can  be 
more  erroneous  or  pernicious,  since  in  many 
cases  the  stools  are  made  unnatural,  and  kept 
so  solely  by  the  administration  of  mercury  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  patient,  as  he  has  repeatedly 
witnessed.  The  kind  of  stcol  which  mercury 
produces  Dr  A.  has  before  particularly  describ- 
ed ;  and  when  any  doubt  remains  on  the  practi- 
tioner's mind  from  want  of  sufficient  experience 
on  the  subject  of  these  changes,  he  will  do  well 
to  suspend  the  mercury  for  a  few  days  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  assume  the  natural 
appearance  when  the  morbid  effect  of  the  mer- 
cury has  been  removed  by  time.  Dr  A.  is  still 
partial  to  the  administration  of  certain  mercuri- 
als in  somo  ardent  forms  of  acute  disorder,  in 
which  its  judicious  administration  is  most  decid- 
edly beneficial ;  but  the  effects  of  this  medicine 
are  so  modified  by  the  state  of  the  body  at  the 
time  of  its  exhibition  as  to  require  the  closest 
observation  to  deduce  those  practical  rules  which 
lead  to  its  judicious  employment  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  realiy  indicated.  In  particular,  he 
is  confident,  that  it  is  greatly  abused  in  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis,  both  in  the  chronic  affections  of 
children  and  adults,  and  next  to  the  use  of  wine 
and  ardent  spirits,?in  the  latter,  is  oneef  the  most 
common  causes  of  deranging  the  structure  of  the 
liver ;  while  in  the  former  (he  means  in  children) 
it  very  frequently  indeed  breaks  up  the  general 
strength  and  leads  to  (he  development  of  tuber- 
cular disease,  or  ill-conditioned  inflammation, 
both  of  which  have  been  confounded  under  the 
desultory  term  scrofula. 


SULPHATE  OF  CINCHONINE. 

The  following  is  the  subject  of  the  paper  on 
the  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  road  before  the  Roy- 
al Academy  of  Medicine,  by  M.  Baily. 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  my  colleague,  M. 
Pelletier,  sent  me  some  sulphate  of  cinchonine, 
and  stated,  that  as  the  cinchonine  calisaya  was 
becoming  daily  more  scarce,  it  was  ofim[)ortance 
to  ascertain  whether  the  cinchonine  possessed 
the  same  febrifuge  properties  as  the  quinine. 
The  moment  was  extremely  favourable  for  mak- 
ing the  experiment,  as  there  was  at  this  time  a 
great  number  of  cases  of  the  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent fever  at  the  Hopilal  de  la  Pitie.  Before 
communicating  the  new  observations  which  have 
occurred  to  me  on  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine, 
I  think  it  right  to  remark,  that  practitioners,  al- 
though they  were  not  unanimous  in  their  opin- 
ion, had,  for  the  most  part,  clashed  the  cincho- 
nas, in  respect  to  their  efficacy,  in  the  following 
order : — 

1.  The  grey  cinchona  oi  Loxa,  cincltona  offi- 
cinalis. 

2.  The  red  cinchona,  the  cinchona  muqnifoliu 
of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  or  the  cinchona  ohlongifoUa 
of  Mutis. 

3.  The  yellow,  or  cinchona  calisaya,  the  cin 
chona  cnMifolia  of  Mulis,  or  the  cinchona   bubes- 
cens  of  Vahi. 


It  was  observed  that  the  grey  cinchona  possess- 
ed less  decided  febrifuge  virtues  than  the  red,  and 
the  red  less  than  the  yellow  ;  but  it  was  admit- 
ted, at  the  same  time,  that  all  three  species, 
though  in  different  degrees,  moderated  the  par- 
oxysms of  remittent  fevers,  and  quickly  arrested 
the  access  of  intermittents.  The  admirable  dis- 
covery of  the  salifiable  bases  has  since  confirmed 
a  classification,  founded  only  on  therapeutic  re- 
sults. 

In  fact,  the  cinchona  officinalis  yields,  upon 
analysis,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cinchonine, 
and  very  little  quinine  ;  the  cinchona  magnifolia 
yields  an  equal  quantity  of  each  ;  and  the  eordi- 
folia  produces  a  very  large  proportion  of  quinine. 

In  the  space  of  two  months,  27  patients  were 
put  upon  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  cinchonine, 
in  pills  of  two  grains.  They  took,  generally,  6 
or  8  grains  in  the  intervals  between  the  period- 
ic returns  of  the  fever.  From  the  6th  of  June 
to  the  12th  of  July,  16  adults,  the  subjects  of  ter- 
tian fever,  underwent  this  treatment.  The 
whole  duration  of  these  sixteen  cases  was  fifty- 
nine  days,  which  makes  for  each  of  them  an  av- 
erage duration  of  less  than  four  days,  or  some- 
what more  than  eighty-four  hours.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  access  of  fever  was  suppress- 
ed in  this  short  space  of  time,  not  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  remedy  was  discontinued  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  ot  the  symptoms. 
It  is  well  known,  that  to  prevent  a  return  it  must 
be  continued  for  several  weeks  after  the  cure. 
The  most  obstinate  case  was  one  which  lasted 
14  days;  the  least  one  of  24  hours.  In  seven 
cases  out  of  sixteen,  the  fever  yielded  quickly  to 
the  first  dose.  Four  other  patients  were  cured 
in  three  days ;  one  in  5 ;  two  in  6;  one  in  7,  and 
one  in  14.  In  one  of  the  cases,  where  the  symp- 
toms yielded  to  the  first  dose,  there  was  a  re- 
lapse on  the  sixth  day,  the  salt  having  been  left 
off  too  soon.  Two  returns  also  took  place  in 
four  cases  which  had  yielded  in  72  hours  ;  one 
on  the  sixth  and  another  on  the  tenth  day.  One 
dose  was  sufficient  to  check  completely  the 
new  attack. 

From  the  17th  of  June  to  the  9th  of  August 
nine  quotidian  fevers  were  cured  in  32  days  ;  av- 
erage duration  85  hours.  The  most  obstinate 
resisted  the  remedy  six  days, — the  least  two. 
Two  of  the  nine  yielded  in  48  hours;  three  in 
72 ;  two  in  96;  one  in  120;  one  in  144.  There 
was  no  relapse. 

Quartan  fevers  are  very  rare  in  Paris,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer  season.  Only  two  cases 
presented  themselves;  one  in  the  month  of  June, 
the  other  in  July.  The  first  was  cured  in  two 
days,  the  second  in  eight. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  results  of  these 
27  cases,  that  the  snlphate  of  cinchonine  arrests 
acute  affections  of  a  periodic  type,  quickly  and 
effectually,  and  that  large  doses  are  not  neces- 
sary, six  or  eight  grains  a  day,  having,  in  most 
cases,  been  found  sufficient.  It  appears,  also, 
that  it  possesses  less  irritating  properties,  and 
that  it  may  be  more  generally  and  easily  admin- 
istered (ban  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

A  question  here  arises :  How  has  the  cincho- 
nine hitherto  been  disposed  of  in  officinal  prep- 
arations ?  No  doubt,  the  most  distinguished  che- 
mists, who  are  influenced  only  by  a  love  of  sci- 
ence and  a  seose  ofduty,  have  been  in  ihe  hab- 
it of  throwing  this  substauce  away  with  the  res- 
idue.   But  may  it  not  be   suspected   that  some 


less  scrupulous  druggists  have  sold  it  for  quinine? 
I  am  not  willing  to  impute  cupidity  or  fraud  to  a 
druggist,  but  still  it  is  possible  that  we  may,  in 
many  cases,  have  effected  cures  with  cinchonine 
which  we  attributed  to  quinine. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  two  salts  may  be 
employed  indifferently, — and,  if  they  shall  be 
found  to  be  equally  efficacious,  falsifications  will 
become  useless,  poverty  will  have  nothing  to 
fear,  and  the  price  of  the  salifiable  bases  will  be 
less  excessive.  This  will  make  a  most  materi- 
al difference  at  hospitals,  the  expenditure  of 
which  should  be  regulated  by  the  strictest  econ- 
omy.— Gazette  de  Sanii. 

THE  CHEMIST. 

We  are  informed  that  this  work  -which  has  sometime 
been  proposed  to  the  public,  is  to  be  changed  in  its  plan 
so  far  as  to  connect  with  subjects  in  Chemistry,  a  com- 
plete meteorological  journal  of  the  U.  States,  including 
thermometrical  and  barometrical  observations,the  quan- 
tity of  rain,  the  state  and  apparent  causes  of  changes  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  relative  progress  of  the  seasons  and 
state  of  vegetation  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
such  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Botany  as  circumstance* 
may  require.  We  understand  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  Surgeons  at  the  different  military  posts  in  the 
U.  S.  to  make  meteorological  returns  to  the  War  De- 
partment, of  which  the  editor  of  the  Chemist  will  avail 
himself.  These  sources  of  information  which  cannot 
but  be  ample  and  correct,  will  fix  a  value  to  the  work 
which  will  ensure  it  abundant  support.  A  journal  of 
this  kind  is  a  desideratum  in  the  periodical  works  of 
our  country,  and  cannot  be  more  useful  to  any  class  of 
readers  than  physicians. 


ON     THE     DIFFERENCE     OF    TALENTS  AND  OF 

TASTE  IN  DIFFERENT  INDIVIDUALS. 

To  whatever  part  of  nature  we  turn  our  attention, 
we  are  astonished  at  the  prodigious  variety  it  presents. 
No  two  individuals  can  be  found  precisely  similar  in  all 
respects.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  eye  of  the  natu- 
ralist is  constantly  detecting  new  varieties  ;  in  the  veg- 
etable, the  distinctions  of  shape,  colour,  and  mode  of 
existence  are  endless ;  while  in  the  mineral  department, 
where  at  first  sight  there  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  a  farther  investigation  convinces  us  the  contrary. 
Man,  placed  as  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  creation,  is 
whaterer  light  he  is  viewed,  appears  in  almost  endless 
variety  of  aspect.  Not  only  are  nations,  tribes,  and  in- 
dividuals distinguished  perfectly  from  one  another  by 
physical  attributes,  such  as  colour,  size,  shape,  &c.  but 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  peculiarities  establish  dif- 
ferences as  perfect,  (hough  Hot  quite  so  obvious,  as  the 
former.  Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  it 
is  considered  how  intimate  is  the  connection  between 
the  mind  and  the  body  ;  how  the  mind  is  affected  by 
the  health,  habits,  and  temperament,  of  the  body;  and 
the  latter  by  the  passions  and  constitution  of  the  former. 
Thus  the  variety  of  character  is  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  person.  To  prove  that  this  is  the  case-,  we  need  on- 
ly advert  to  the  different  opinions  which  the  discussion 
of  any  subject  draws  forth  j  to  the  modes  of  thinking 
which  prevail  at  any  two  periods  of  time;  or  even  to 
those  which  are  found  in  different  sects  at  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Equally  various  are  the  tendencies   of  individuals  to 

the  cultivation  of  particular  sciences  or  arts.  We 
find  some  who  manifest  an  aptitude  for  both  ;  some 
who  turn  themselves  wholly  to  ths  former,  and  others 
who  are  completely  devoted  to  the  latter.     Agam>somc 
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manifest  a  decided  preference  for  one  art  or  science,  oth- 
ers for  a  different  one ;  and  it  is  this  bias  manifested  in  a 
high  degree  which  is  called  Genius;  while  all  the  plea- 
sures we  derive  from  its  indulgence,  are  referred  to  taste. 
Thus  some  men  are  naturally  drawn  to  those  pursuits 
which  occupy  the  imagination ;  and  others  to  those 
which  employ  and  exercise  the  judgment.  There  are 
some  who  are  capable  of  exercising  both  these  faculties 
in  a  high  degree :  in  whom  sound  judgment  and  great 
reasoning  powers  are  united  with  a  lively  and  proliiic 
imagination ;  but  these  instances  are  so  rare,  that  they 
can  be  viewed  only  in  the  light  of  exceptions.  We 
may  remark,  that  on  this  natural  bias  depends  our  suc- 
cess in  any  pursuit,  and  that  of  two  arts  nearly  allied 
to  each  other  in  character,  we  may  be  able  to  gain 
great  success  in  one,  while  we  should  be  doomed  to 
mediocrity  in  the  other.  Thus  one  gifted  with  a  talent 
for  poetry,  might  in  vain  attempt  to  render  himself  an 
orator,  however  feelingly  alive  to  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence ;  while  another  who  has  all  the  requisites  for 
an  orator,  may  if  he  mistake  his  powers,  appear  only 
as  an  indifferent  pp^t.  This  remark  will  hold  good 
even  of  those  who  have  been  said  to  possess  universal 
genius.  Plato,  so  celebrated  as  a  philosopher,  was 
likewise  a  poet,  but  he  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that 
poetry  was  not  his  forte  :  and  he  consigned  to  oblivion 
those  pieces  which  however  valuable  as  proofs  of  geni- 
us, could  add  nothing  to  his  reputation.  Voltaire  was 
for  a  considerable  period  devoted  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences ;  but  at  length  convinced  that  he  could  not  be  a 
philosopher,  he  adopted  the  advice  of  Clairaut,  and  be- 
came a  Poet.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  however  va- 
rious the  talents  with  which  an  individual  may  be  en- 
dowed, it  is  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  eminence  in 
more  than  one  pursuit,  because  each  art  and  science 
requires  the  exercise  of  some  particular  faculty,  and 
one  faculty  must  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers. Universal  knowledge  is  therefore  to  be  viewed  as 
a  mere  chimera  ;  and  its  occurrence  may  be  regarded 
as  an  established  deviation  from  the  order  of  nature. 
Every  man  is  best  calculated  to  succeed  in  the  pursuit 
for  which  nature  has  fitted  him.  Thus  one  who  is  en- 
dowed with  strong  powers  of  reasoning,  whose  mind 
turns  naturally  to  the  investigation  of  truth  and  the  de- 
tection of  error,  is  calculated  to  proceed  in  the  abstract 
sciences  ;  while  he  might  labour  in  vain  to  acquire  any 
literary  eminence.  In  fact,  nature  points  out  to  every 
man  the  course  which  he  should  pursue  ;  there  is  a  nat- 
ural bias,  a  strong  taste  as  it  is  termed,  which  leads 
each  one  to  adopt  that  pursuit  for  which  he  is  best  fit- 
ted ;  and  though  this  is  less  decided  in  some  than  in 
others,  though  a  mistaken  system  of  education  may 
have  thwarted  it  in  some  instances  and  obscured  it  in 
many,  still  there  are  very  few  in  whom  it  fails  to  ex- 
hibit its  power  and  guidance. 

We  will  not  deny  that  these  varieties  of  taste  may 
be  connected  with  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
brain,  which  may  fit  us  for  some  mental  operations,  and 
render  U3  incapable  of  others.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  existence  of  these  intel- 
lectual distinctions  among  mankind,  distinctions  estab- 
lished by  nature  ;  which  destine  some  fcr  eminence  in 
certain  branches,  and  others  for  mediocrity  in  all  ;  dis- 
tinctions independent  of  all  the  artifices  of  society, 
which  may  oppose,  but  never  can  impair  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  faculties  which  are  naturally  im- 
perfect, may  be  improved  by  education.  The  memory 
may  be  improved  by  practice  ;  the  judgment  be  render- 
ed more  accurate  by  use.  But  this  influence  of  educa- 
tion has  its  limits ;  and  ean  never  proceed  eo  far  as  to 


subvert  the  laws  of  nature,  or  render  a  man  great  in 
that  for  which  she  never  designed  him.  Education 
may  indeed  improve,  but  she  cannot  confer  talents.  She 
may  direct  but  she  ^cannot  create.  The  imagination 
and  the  judgment  are  both  susceptible  of  cultivation  ; 
but  where  either  is  absolutely  wanting  or  possessed  in 
a  small  degree,  we  cannot  hope  fully  to  supply  the  de- 
fect.—"Those  who  have  genius  (sajs  Crebillon),  can 
readily  learn  its  tendency  ;  those  who  have  none,  need 
only  one  precept — not  to  write.  In  such,  an  obstinate 
attachment  to  literary  pursuits  can  only  lead  to  disap- 
pointment and  ridicule  ;  the  better  advised  will  quit 
such  misdirected  labour,  and  choose  some  occupation 
which  though  more  humble  in  its  character,  will  crown 
their  exertions  with  success,  and  though  it  promise  not 
fame,  will  ensure  their  respectability  and  happines3.r 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Elliot,  Rev.  Jared,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Eiliot,  of  Guiiford,  Con.,  and  grandson  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Elliot,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  the 
celebrated  Indian  apostle.  He  was  born  Nov.  7, 
1685,  and  died  Apni  22,  1763.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  students  of  Yale  College,  and  receiv- 
ed his  bachelor's  degree  in  1706.  From  1730 
to  1762  he  was  one  of  the  Corporation  of  that 
Institution;  and  from  1709  to  his  death  was  the 
minister  to  the  first  ecclesiastical  society  of  Kil- 
lingworth,  Con.  Dr  Elliot  was  unquestionably 
the  first  physician  of  his  day  in  Connecticut,  and 
in  a  sense,  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of 
medicine  in  that  State.  He  was  the  first  botan- 
ist of  his  time,  and  was  equally  distinguished  as 
a  scientific  and  practical  agriculturist.  He  in 
troduced  the  white  mulberry  into  Connecticut, 
and  with  it  the  silk  worm,  and  published  a  trea 
tise  upon  the  subject.  He  was  also  a  mineral 
ogist,  and  in  1761  received  from  a  society  in 
London  a  gold  medal,  as  a  premium  for  his  dis- 
covery of  a  process  of  extracting  iron  from  black 
sand.  He  was  the  personal  friend  and  corres- 
pondent, of  Bishop  Berkely  and  Dr  Franklin,  and 
of  several  other  philosophical  characters  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  He  was  however,  in 
his  life  time,  more  known  by  the  public  as  a 
physician,  and  was  very  eminent  for  his  judg- 
ment and  skill  in  the  management  of  chronic 
complaints.  In  these,  he  appears  to  have  been 
more  extensively  consulted,  than  any  other  phy- 
sician in  New  England,  frequently  visiting  eve 
ry  county  of  Connecticut,  and  being  often  called 
to  Boston  and  Newport.  He  was  a  good  linguist, 
and  from  the  libraries  left  by  him  and  his  contem 
poraries  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  and  studying  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Ga- 
len, Areteus,  &c.  in  the  originals.  Some  very 
humorous  anecdotes  are  still  related,  which  serve 
to  show,  that  he  managed  melancholies  and  ma- 
niacs with  great  ingenuity  and  success. 

All  of  Dr  Elliot's  science  and  philosophy  were 
of  the  practical  kind,  and  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  infant  country.  He  published  "  Ag- 
ricultural Essays,''''  and  devised  various  plans  for 
draining  swamps  in  the  inferior,  and  also  for  re- 
claiming marshes  from  the  sea.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  methodical  men,  and 
was  peculiarly  careful,  that  whatever  he  under- 
took, should  be  executed  well.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  one  could  be  successful  in  such  a 
variety  of  pursuits,  as  those  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ;   for,  he   seldom  if  ever  failed  iu  any  irn-' 


portant  undertaking.  He  possessed  a  very  large 
estate  in  land,  which  consisted  of  farms  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  state,  or  rather  colony.  These 
were  generally  better  cultivated,  and  furnished 
more  profits,  than  those  of  his  neighbours. 
Amidst  all  his  avocations,  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  piety  and  talents  as  a  clergyman.  He 
published  several  sermons,  and  so  conscientious 
was  he  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  minis- 
ter, that  he  always  so  contrived  his  journies,  as 
to  be,  if  possible,  with  his  people  every  Sunday, 
and  for  forty  successive  years  in  the  course  of 
his  ministry,  he  did  not  miss  preaching  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  every  Lord's  day.  Dr  Elliot 
resided  on  the  main  road  from  New-York  to 
Boston,  and  was  always  visited  by  Dr  Franklin, 
when  he  was  journeying  to  his  native  town,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  literary  and  religious  char- 
acters of  his  day,  who  always  met  with  a  very  af 
fectionate  reception  in  his  hospitable  mansion. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  charities,  and  many 
of  his  medical  services  were  performed  gratuit- 
ously. It  is  mentioned  of  him,  that  though  an 
ardent  friend  of  his  country,  and  a  great  patron 
of  improvements,  and  though  as  a  clergyman,  a 
philosopher,  a  physician,  and  a  trustee  of  Yale 
College,  his  influence  with  the  public  was  very 
great,  and  his  opinions  and  advice  much  esteem- 
ed and  sought  after,  yet  he  always  avoided  in- 
terfering, or  taking  an  active  part,  in  any  of  tha 
purely  political  struggles  of  his  day. 

Such  men  as  Elliot  are  not  only  highly  use- 
ful and  honourable  to  the  age  they  live  in,  but 
are  a  blessing  to  future  generations.  They  give 
a  spring  to  the  human  intellect,  and  excite  a  spi- 
rit of  inquiry,  experiment  and  observation,  and 
thus  diffuse  a  light  among  their  cotemporaries, 
which  has  an  influence  upon  remote  posterity. 
[See  Elliot's  Biographical  Dictionary,  Field's 
Statistical  Account  of  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Connecticut,  and  some  of  his  correspondence  in 
Silliman's  Journal  of  Science.] 


INDIGESTION EATING   TOO   FAST* 

The  most  common  cause  of  morbid  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  is  eating  too  fast;  for  the 
appetite  only  subsiding  in  proportion  as  the  food 
combines  with,  and  neutralizes  the  gastric  fluid 
previously  in  the  stomach ;  when  we  eat  too 
fast,  before  this  combination  is  completed,  so 
much  is  taken,  that  the  whole  gastric  fluid  which 
the  stomach  is  capable  of  supplying  during  the 
digestive  process  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the 
due  alteration  on  it ;  whereas,  when  we  eat  slow- 
ly, the  appetite  abates  before  the  stomach  is 
overcharged;  for  while  digestion  is  going  on, 
and  the  gastric  fluid  is  only  supplied  in  propor- 
tion as  fresh  food  comes  in  contact  with  the 
coats  cf  the  stomach,  it  combines  with  the  food 
as  it  is  formed,  and  never  excites  the  appetite. 
The  food,  when  we  eat  too  fast,  is  not  only  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach  in  too  great  quantities, 
but  is  swallowed  without  beiug  duly  masticated 
and  mixed  with  saliva,  and  therefore  without 
properly  undergoing  what  may  be  considered 
the  first  process  of  digestion.  It  is  thus  present- 
ed to  the  stomach  in  a  state  in  which  the  gastric 
fluid  pervades  and  consequently  acts  upon  it  with 
more  difficulty.  In  this  way  eating  too  fust  is < 
injurious  even  when  the  patient  abstains  irona 
taking  too  much.  For  these  reasons  to  eat  mod- 
erately and  slowly  is  often  o£  greater  consequence 
Juan  any  other  rule  of  diet.  The  dyspeptic  should 
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carefully  attend  to  the  first  feeling  of  satiety. 
There  is  a  moment  when  the  relish  given  by 
the  appetite  ceases ;  a  single  mouthful  taken  af- 
ter this,  oppresses  a  weak  fstomach  ; — be  who 
eats  slowly,  and  carefully  attends  to  this  feeling, 
will  never  overload  the  stomach. — Dr  Philip 
en  Indigestion. 


PORTRAIT  OF    MR  ABERNETHY. 

We  trust  our  friend  does  not  suffer  as  much 
inquietude  from  the  representation  of  his  physi- 
cal features,  as  from  the  reflection  of  his  intel- 
lectual image  ;  for  though  in  the  present  instance 
lie  cannot  complain  of  that  "  minute  fidelity" 
with  which  the  Lancet  was  reproached,  yet  if 
Mr  Abernethy  should  happen  to  be  equally  sen- 
sitive on  both  points,  the  resemblance  is  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  become  the  source  of  consid- 
erable annoyance.  Mr  Abernethy's  physique — 
the  old  Ladies  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  must  not 
suppose  that  we  are  speaking  of  blue  pill — is 
Eiarked  by  peculiarities  almost  as  remarkable  as 
those  which  distinguish  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter; his  visage,  in  particular,  presents  a  bold 
and  well-defined  outline,  which  an  artist  of  mod- 
erate skill  can  scarcely  fail  of  delineating  vvitli 
some  degree  of  success.  Mr  Penny  has  accord- 
ingly succeeded  in  producing  a  portrait  which, 
without  much  accuracy  in  its  details,  or  much 
felicity  in  its  general  effect,  still  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  original.  The  noble  devel- 
opment of  the  forehead,  and  the  small,  shrewd 
eye  are  correctly  drawn  ;  but  the  cheeks  are 
rounded  off  with  a  quantity  of  adipose  substance, 
which  certainly  does  not  belong  to' our  friend, 
and  which  detracts  considerably  from  the  effect 
which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  a  suffi- 
ciently faithful  delineation  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  face.  Some  skill  is  exhibited  in  certain  mi- 
nor points,  such  as  the  tie  of  the  neckcloth,  and 
the  adjustment  of  other  parts  of  the  Professor's 
dress.  It  is  a  half  iensrth  Dortrait.  and  Mr  Aber- 
uethy  is  supposed  to  be  standing  up  before  the 
professional  chair;  in  front  is  a  table;  on  which 
are  placed  a  human  cranium,  and  a  jar  contain- 
ing some  morbid  preparation:  the  Professor  is 
moreover  represented  "  with  his  hand?  in  his 
breeches'  pockets,  like  a  crocodile."  The  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  is  peculiar,  and  seems 
to  indicate  some  degree  of  mental  confusion  ; 
probably  the  artist  obtained  a  sight  of  the.  Pro- 
fessor after  the  following  whimsical  interview  : 
A  Chancery  Barrister  having  been  for  a  long 
while  annoyed  by  an  irritable  ulcer  on  one  of  his 
legs,  called  upon  Mr  Abernethy  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  that  gentleman's  advice.  The 
Counsellor  judging  of  an  ulcer  as  of  a  brief,  that 
it  must  be  seen  before  its  nature  could  be  under- 
stood, was  busily  occupied  in  removing  his  stock- 
ings and  bandages,  when  Mr  Abernethy  abruptly 
advanced  towards  him,  and  exclaimed  in  a  sten- 
torian voice,  u  Halloo  !  what  are  ye  about  there  ! 
put  out  your  tongue,  man  !  Aye,  there  'tis,  I 
see  it — I'm  satisfied — quit<  enough— quite  enough 
— shut  up  your  leg,  man — shut  it  up — shut  it  up. 
Here,  take  one  of  these  pills  every  nisrht  on  go- 
ing to  bed.''  The  Lawyer  put  Lie  box  of  pills 
into  his  pocket,  handed  over  a  fee,  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  room,  when    Mr    A.    thus  accosted 

*"•  i  rn  :    ''Why    d e,  look    here,  this    is  but  a 

shilling!"    The  Barrister  sarcastically  replied — 
M  Aye,  there   'tis,  I  see  it — I'm  satisfied  !   quite 


-shut 


enough,  quite   enough,  man  ! — shut  it  up 
it  up  !"  and  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

The  engraving  is  published  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  we  recommend  the  purchase  of  it  to 
the  pupils  and  admirers  of  oar  distinguished  but 
eccentric  and  somewhat  irritable  friend. — Lancet. 

VARIETIES. 


Ophthalmic  Surgery. — Cataract. — At  the  sitting 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  M.  Silvy,  of  Grenoble,  read  a  case  of  com- 
plete obturation  of  the  pupil,  the  consequence  of  the 
operation  for  cataract,  and  in  whom  the  pupil  was  com- 
pletely stopped  up  by  the  fragments  of  the.  capsule.  M. 
Silvy  cured  the  patient  by  an  operation,  which  consist- 
ed in  introducing  the  needle  used  for  depressing  the 
lens  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  line  from  the  insertion  of  the  iris,  and  in  bringing 
the  fragments  of  membrane  into  the  posterior  chamber. 
M.  Silvy  said,  that  he  often  succeeded  in  removing 
these  fragments,  which  the  French  ophthalmic  surgeons 
call  the  accompaniments  of  the  cataract,  by  injections 
of  distilled  water,  slightly  acidulated.  The  cause  of 
these  fragments  remaining  in  the  pupil  is,  in  M.  Sivy's 
opinion,  the  insufficient  size  of  the  incisiou  in  the  cor- 
nea, and  the  risk  of  making  the  incision  too  small  is  one 
of  the  numerous  reasons  which  render  Wenzel's  bistou- 
ry preferable  to  the  springed  instrument  of  Gamin. 
Richter,  Maitre  Jean,  and  Scarpa  have  said,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  remove  these  fragments,  as  they  will 
disappear  in  time  by  the  process  of  absorption  ;  but  this 
precept  is  only  applicable  to  cases  "in  which  the  mem- 
brane has  maintained  its  transparency,  and  not  to  those 
in  which  it  has  become  thickened  and  opaque  from  the 
effects  of  inflammation.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  wo- 
man on  whom  M.  Silvy  had  operated.  If  the  fragments 
of  membrane  had  become  adherent  to  the  iris,  it  would 
be  impossible,  in  that  case,  to  push  them  with  the  nee- 
dle into  the  posterior  chamber,  and  vision  could  only 
be  restored  by  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil. 

Duration  of  Life — From  the  most  accurate  Life 
Annuity  Tables,  it  appears  that  the  duration  of  life  a 
century  ago,  in  England,  was  only  three-fourths  of 
what  it  is  at  present,  and  that  this  is  true  in  regard  to 
each  sex.  It  then  appears  that  the  life  of  a  woman  is 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  a  man  at  every  age  above  in- 
fancy, and  that  the  consequence  of  this  difference  is  e- 
normous  in  pecuniary  interests  depending  on  lives  ;  for 
if  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  of  the  same  age, 
for  instance  30,  were  the  one  to  purchase  an  annuity  of 
100Z.  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  other  in  widowhood,  if  the 
male  purchase  in  behalf  of  the  female,  the  pension 
would  cost  466*.  14*.  Gd.  ;  whereas,  if  the  female 
purchases  in  behalf  of  the  male:  it  would  cost  but 
317L  1*.  Id.  One  fact  is  of  a  surprising  nature  ;  it  ap- 
pears that  the  waste  of  life  among  the  poor  of  the  me- 
tropolis is  most  frightful.  Out  of  every  1000  born,  only 
542  are  alive  at  the  mother's  next  pregnancy — that  is, 
scarcely  more  than  half  survive  nursing. 

Hydrocephalus. — 1  have  known,  says  Dr  Baillie, 
in  my  own  experience,  but  one  instance  of  this  disease 
being  cured,  when  fully  formed.  In  this  case  all  the 
symptoms  were  well  marked,  and  the  disease  had  made 
such  progress  that  squinting  and  an  irregular  pulse  had 
taken  place.  There  had  been  no  peculiar  treatment, 
except  that  mercurial  ointment  was  applied  daily  to  a 
considerable  sore  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which 
had  been  produced  there  by  a  blister.  The  individual 
is  now  alive,  and  is  a  young  lady  ef  good  talents, 
which  she  has  highly  cultivated. 

Discovery  in  Natural  History. — In  the  month 
of  October  last,  Mr  Wiltham,  of  Lartington,  near  Greta 
bridge,  in  the  North  Riding-  of  Yorkshire,  whilst  taking 
a  survey  of  that  district  of  country,  discovered  cockles 
(the  cardium  edole)  of  different  ages,  in  a  living  state, 
at  the  bottom  of  chains,  in  a  peat  moss,  at  a  place  call- 
ed Cocklesbury.  This  establishes  a  fact  in  Natural 
History,  that  the  common  sea  cockle  has  long  been  and 
doe3  now  exist,  in  a  living  state,  in  sand  and  small 
gravel,  saturated  by  common  freshwater.  This  posi- 
tion is  above  40  miles  from  any  sea,  and  much  above 
its  level. 


Academy  of  Sciewch. — M.Dupuytren  lately  deliver- 
ed himself  at  great  length  on  the  question  of  the  conta- 
gion of  yellow  fever,  he  being  charged,  with  Messrs 
Portal  and  Magendie,  with  the  examen  of  the  treatise 
on  that  subject  by  M.  Costa.  He  observed  that  they 
were  not  of  opinion  that  M.  Costa  had  by  any  means 
proved  a  non-contagion,  nor  should  any  of  the  sanative 
measures  be  relaxed,  until  it  is  "mathematically1''  proved 
that  contagion  is  but  a  chimera  of  the  brain.  Many 
new  lights  have,  however,  been  struck  out  of  the  argu- 
ments brought  into  play  on  the  side  of  the  non-conta- 
gionists,  which  may  prove  useful.  Cordons  sanitaircs 
are  approved  by  these  gentlemen,  but  not  to  be  bound 
too  close  round  the  evil ;  it  being  found  absolutely  nec- 
essary, by  experience,  that  the  sick  should  quit  the 
spot  where  the  disease  is  caught ;  not  that  whole  towns 
and  villages  should  have  a  choice  in  their  emigration, 
but  be  assigned  to  some  spot  and  in  tents  rather  than 
houses. 

Simple  Mode  of  obtaining  Meconiate  of  Mor- 
phia.— The  following  process  is  by  Dr  Giuseppe  Men- 
eci :  reduce  good  opium  to  powder,  put  it  into  a  paper 
filter,  add  distilled  water  to  it,  and  slightly  agitate  it; 
in  this  way  wash  it  till  the  water  passes  through  col- 
ourless ;  then  pass  a  little  diluted  alcohol  through  it; 
dry  the  insoluble  portion  (now  diminished  to  one  half), 
in  a  dark  place  :  digest  it,  when  dry,  in  strong  alcohol  for 
a  few  minutes,  applying  heat;  separate  the  solution, 
which,  by  cooling  and  after  evaporation,  will  yield 
well  crystallized  meconiate  of  morphia  of  a  pale  straw 
colour. — Gior.  di  Fisica,  viii.  218. 


Respiration. — The  two  processes  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  generally  alternate  with  each  other, 
while  the  body  is  at  rest,  about  twenty  times  in  a  min- 
ute. If,  therefore,  we  adopt,  from'Dr  Menzies1  <-xperi- 
rnents,  forty  cubic  inches  as  ihe  average  bulk  of  air  in- 
haled and  exhaled,  it  will  follow,  that  a  full-grown 
person  respires  48,000  cubic  inches  in  an  hour,  or";, 162, 
000  cubic  inches  in  the  course  of  a  day;  a  quantity 
equal  to  about  79  hogsheads. 

Royal  Medals. — Mr  Peel,  at  the  last  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Society,  announced  that  his  Maj- 
esty had  placed  two  annual  medals,  of  the  value  of  50 
guineas  each,  at  the  disposal  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  be  distributed  by  thern  as  rewards  for  scien- 
tific discoveries. 

Londom  LinnjeAn  Society. — This  society  met  oh 
the  1st  and  15th  of  November,  when  the  following  pa- 
per was  read  :  "  Observations  on  the  Unimpregnated 
Vegetable  Ovulum  "  and  on  the  "  Nature  of  the  Fe- 
male Flower  in  C'onifetse  and  Cyadeaj,1'  by  Robert 
Brown,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c. 

College  of  Surgeons — Upwards  of  one  thousand 
surgeons,  &c.  met  on  Saturday  at  Freemasons1  Tavern, 
to  petition  parliament  against  the  charter  of  the  college 
of  surgeons,  which,  as  they  stated,  conferred  privileges 
on  that  body  detrimental  to  science,  and  complaining 
of  various  abuses  and  grievances  exercised  by  the  court 
of  examiners. 


Natural  History. — Moth. — A  Madras  Journal  de- 
scribes a  moth  found  near  Arracan,  of  such  extraordi- 
nary dimensions  as  to  measure  ten  inches  from  the  tip 
of  one  wing,  to  the  tip  of  the  other  ;  and  also  beau- 
tiful in  colours. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  April  7th  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
March  31st.— Ann  Ii.  Jenkins,  16.  April  1st.— Rob- 
ert Banker,  82.  2d. — Robert  Armstrong,  6.  3d. — 
Catharine  Atkins,  37  ;  Sophia  Crombie,  3  1-2  :  Matthi- 
as Bean,  14  mo.  4th. — Fanny  Fairbanks,  23  ;  Luke 
Hawes,  38  ;  Lydia  Bentley,  3  w.  ;  Duncan  Cameron  : 
Betsey  McNice,  5.  5th.— Georye  Nixon,  7.  6th. — 
Mary  Russell,  28  ;  John  Jones  Chadwick,  19  mo  ;  Re- 
becca Nutting,  3  mo  ;  Rebecca  Harris,  38.  7th. — Louisa 
Miller  ;  Samuel  Beck,  3  days ;  Margaret  Wyman,  53  ; 
Polly  Newell,  4  months. 

Accidental,  1 — Burn,  2 — Consumption,  3 — Canker, 
1 — Childbed,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  1 — Delirium  Tre- 
mens, 1  —  Drowned,  2 — Influenza,  I — Infantile,  2 — In- 
flammation in  the  Bowels,  1— Lung  Fever,  1 — Stillborn^ 
1 — Typhus,  1 — Ulcer  in  the  Head,  1. 
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MEDICAL    REPORT, 

WITH"  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASES    OF    PORTLAND 

FOR   1823. 

Communicated  for  the  Medical  Intelligencer, 

BY  FRED.  B.  PAGE,  «.  D. 

The  winter  of  1825  will  long1  be  recollected  as 
one  of  the  mildest  but  most  UDheRlthy  seasons, 
that  has  occurred  in  New  England  for  a  series 
of  years.  We  had  little  sleighing-,  and  but  two 
or  three  falls  of  snow  of  any  consequence.  The 
weaiher  in  January  was  generally  dry  and  cool. 
The  nights  especially,  were  uncommonly  clear 
and  pleasant,  and  never  was  there  a  more  heav- 
enly and  brilliant  evening  than  that  which  beam- 
ed upon  us  on  the  fourth  of  the  month.  Tup 
moon  and  the  stars  shone  most  resptendently,  and 
every  object  far  and  near,  was  distinguished  as 
clearly  as  at  noon-day.  In  every  direction  around 
us  and  about  us,  persons  were  seen  gazing  up- 
wards and  smiling  at  the  beauty  of  the  heavens 
— and  after  the  arrival  of  the  mails  particularly, 
crowds  of  the  citizens  were  collected  together 
at  the.  corners  ot  the  streets,  exchanging  the 
news  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  reading 
their  papers  and  letters,  with  the  same  facility, 
and  seemingly  with  greater  pleasure,  than  they 
would  have  experienced  by  the  light  of  the  noon- 
day sun.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  we 
had  rainy  weather  and  bad  travelling.  At  the 
commencement  of  February  a  severe  snow  storm 
occurred,  which  continued  two  days  or  more — 
but  the  weather  was  afterwards  mild,  and  re- 
mained so  till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  it  clos- 
ed as  it  opened,  with  a  tremendous  fall  of  snow. 
This  however,  soon  disappeared.  March  was 
accompanied  with  great,  and  sudden  changes  of 
atmosphere.  North  East  winds  prevailed,  and 
were  very  troublesome.  To  many  people  they 
proved  a  source  of  temporary  ilf  health  and  to 
some  of  lingering  and  ultimately  fatal  disease. 
The  robin  which  with  us  is  the  harbinger  of 
spring,  appeared  this  season  before  the  middle 
of  the  month,  but  was  obliged  to  secrete  itself 
from  subsequent  cold,  and  disagreeable  storms, 
or  seek  shelter  under  a  milder  sky,  to  return 
turn  zephyris  et  hirundine  prima. 

April  and  May  were  mild,  dry  and  pleasant, 
and  one  small  rain  only  happened  from  the  last 
of  February  to  the  beginning  of  May,  when  veg- 
etation began  to  assume  that  peculiar  freshness 
and  beauty,  so  natural  to  the  spring  climate  of 
New  England.  June  and  July  were  uncommon 
ly  warm— the  middle  of  each  month  was  oppres- 
sive! v  hut,  and  we  experienced  a  greater  extreme 
and  duration  of  heat  at  this  period,  than  has  ev- 
er before,  perhaps,  been  felt  in  this  part  of  our 
country.  Through  the  month  of  July,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade,  ranged  from  70  to  90  de- 
grees, in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  in  the 
night  it  seldom  fell  below  60.  From  the  8th  to 
the  22d.  excepting  one  day  only,  it  was  not  be- 
low 80  degrees  at  noon.  On  the  10th  the  mer- 
cury stood  at  93  and  on  the  12th  it  rose  to  100. 
The  average  heat  far  the  whole  month  was  up- 
wards of  80.     Several  tempests  occurred  during 


the   month,  accompanied    with   severe    thunder  I  vated  by  the  sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  the 


and  lightning.  Those  on  the  10th  and  21st  com 
menced  suddenly  towards  evening,  and  rontinu 
ed  for  several  hours. — They  were  attended  with 
violent  rain  and  thunder,  and  as  vivid  lightning, 
as  we  have  ever  realized  in  our  northern  clim- 
ate. August  was  also  very  warm — the  average 
heat  for  the  month  being  between  75  and  80. 
Autumn  was  exceedingly  pleasant.  Indeed,  the 
summer  and  autumn  throughout  New  England, 
were  unusually  delightful,  warm  and  luxurious. 
Fruit  was  never  more  plenty,  and  the  early  and 
iatter  harvest  was  rich  and  every  where  abundant. 

A  Journal  of  the  weather  for  the  year  gives 
the  13th  of  December  last  as  the  coldest  day. 
The  mercury  at  the  lowest  stood  at  12  below  0, 
and  did  not  rise  above  it  for  the  day. 

During  the  wet  weather,  about  the  middle 
and  close  of  January,  Inflammation  of  the  bowels 
frequently  occurred,  and  in  several  cases  proved 
obstinately  severe.  Rheumatism  was  very  com 
mon.  Catarrhal  affections  of  great  severity  al- 
so occurred,  but  were  speedily  merged  in  the 
severe  and  more  troublesome  epidemic  Influenza, 
which  in  this  and  several  succeeding  months,  ap- 
peared universally  throughout  our  country.  This 
disease  though  not  quite  so  fatal  perhaps,  in 
this  vicinity,  as  in  many  other  towns,  especially 
on  the  seaboard,  was  quite  as  general,  and  lin- 
gered as  long  with  us  as  in  most  other  places 
where  it  continued  epidemic.  On  its  first  ap- 
pearance it  was  mild,  but  soon  spread  and  be- 
came alarming  and  severe.  Few  escaped  its  in- 
fluence. The  infant, adolescent  and  adult,  were 
seized  indiscriminately,and  seldom  passed  through 
the  disease  without  medicine  or  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
sician. This  epidemic  continued  through  the 
spring  and  occasional  cases  were  seen  among  us, 
as  late  as  the  middle  or  last  of  May. 

Lung  Fever  was  also  common  at  this  season. 
!t  was  oftentimes  quite  independent  of  Influenza, 
at  others,  very  obvio-asly  a  consequence  of  this 
epidemic.  It  generally  required  prompt,  but 
mild  and  soothing  remedies.  Few  deaths  occur- 
red from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  disease, 
though  some,  we  believe,  were  left  in  a  state  of 
great  debiiity,  and  others,  whose  dangerous  and 


atmosphere.  Some,  however,  who  had  been 
hitherto  subjects  of  catarrhal  complaints  and  rheu- 
matism, were  exempted  this  season  by  the  effi- 
cacy of  Doc-skin  Jackets- — several  who  wore 
them  also  escaped  the  Influenza,  and  1  attribute 
their  preservation  wholly  to  the  protection  at* 
forded  by  these  excellent  garments.  These  to 
gether  with  the  Gum  elastic  Over-Shoes  enneot 
be  too  earnestly  recommended  to  invalids,  espe- 
cially females,  while  they  are  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  health  of  our  citizons  gen- 
erally through  the  changeable  seasons  of  this 
northern  climate. 

Chicken  Pox  appeared  in  April  among  child- 
ren, and  chiefly,  we  believe,  with  the  coloured 
population.  This  class  of  Society,  though  com- 
monly well  provided  for,  suffer  considerably 
when  indisposed,  for  want  of  proper  domestic 
or  medical  attendance. — Some  of  them  suffer, 
also,  in  the  inclement  season,  for  want  of  fuel, 
and  though  generally  honest  and  industrious, 
both  their  physical  and  moral  condition  is  sus- 
ceptible of  considerable  improvement;  and  we 
hope,  whatever  may  be  done  for  others  abroad, 
that  those  who  would  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,  will  look  around  them,  and  contribute 
something  to  the  improvement  and  comfort  of 
such  of  those  interesting,  but  unfortunate  beings, 
as  are  severely  suffering  at  home. 

In  May,  Hooping  Cough  and  Measles  made 
thier  appearance.  The  Tatter  occurred  in  two 
or  three  families  only  and  soon  disappeared. 

Cynanche  Tonsillaris  was  also  epidemic  at  this 
time,  and  in  many,  who  are  frequently  subject 
to  it,  and  in  whom  a  predisposition  caused  a  rep- 
etition of  the  disease,  it  proved  very  troublesome 
and  severe. 

Cholera  Morbus  and  Cholera  Infantum  of  an 
alarming  and  fatal  character,  next  appeared,  and 
carried  in  their  train  a  greater  number  of  vic- 
tims, than  have  died  of  similar  diseases  for  many 
years  past.  The  bill  of  mortality  of  this  com- 
plaint especially,  is  greater,  I  believe,  than  for 
anj'  preceding  year. 

Small  Pox  appeared  again  this  season — and 
it  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  profession  and 


lungs. 


perhaps  fatal  illness  mav  be  correctly  traced  to  not  a  little  provoking  withal,  to  be  obliged  to 
(his  period,  when  the  atmospheric  influence  al-  report  a  faial  case  of  this  disease.  The  subject 
most  universally  determined  to   inflammation    of' of  it  was  a  mariner,  who  was  ilia  few  days  and 

sent  to  the  Hospital,  where  he  died.  A  second 
one  made  its  appearance  soon  after,  but  under 
what  circumstance  I  am  unable  to  say.  The 
patient  was  a  female  domestic,  whose  case  ex- 
cited some  degree  of  sympathy  at  the  time,  but 
as  she  recovered  and    escaped    from  the  Hospi- 


the 

Early  in  the  spring  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes 
was  quite  common.  Several  cases  came  to  our 
notice,  which  were  sudden,  and  required  medi- 
cal attendance.  Persons  who  retired  in  the  eve- 
ning quite  well,  awoke  in  the  morning  with  one 


or  both  eyes   suffused   with    blood,  swollen    and  ta)^  the Bvard' of  Health  made  no  report    of  it  to 


painful,  and  which  could  not  be  exposed  either 
to  the  light  or  air,  without  much  inconvenience 
and  suffering.  Cooling  aperients  were  given, 
and  the  only  topical  application  found  necessary 
was  a  mucilage  of  the  Bene  plant,  which  is  a  ve- 
ry agreeable  and  useful  preparation  for  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  and  other  organ6,  aud 
uniformly  affords  speedy  and  effectual  relief. 

Chronic   affections   at  this  season,  were  found 
to  be  unusually  severe,  and  to  be  greatly  aggra- 


the    public,  and    shadows,  clouds    and    darkness 
rest  upon  it. 

Bilious  Diarrhaza  end  Dysentery  next  occurred, 
and  though  some  cases  were  reported  as  alarm- 
ing and  fatal,  I  saw  none,  in  whom  early  aruf  ju- 
dicious remedies  were  administered,  who  did  not 
pass  safely  through  the  disease  and  ultimately 
recover. 

Typhus,  as  usual,  prevailed  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn — asumatary  and  precious  piece 
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of  information,  as  Dr.  Armstrong' would  say.  In- 
deed, authors  and  practitioners  have  so  confound- 
ed the  term,  and  ascribed  such  a  variety  of  affec- 
tions to  this  little  word,  that  when  Typhus  is  re- 
ported, we  know  just  about  as  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  as  we  do  of  the  philosophy 
of  Laputa.  Every  case  of  fever  almost,  which 
occurs  during'  the  year,  is  set  down  as  Typhus, 
which  may  mean  any  thing  or  nothing.  The 
Barber,  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  while  examining 
the  body  of  Hunchback,  observes  that  "  no  man 
dies  without  a  cause" — "  but  had  he  lived  now- 
a-days,"  says  Armstrong,  "  he  would  have  found 
himself  mistaken — he  would  have  found  that 
many  persons  now  die  without  a  sufficient  cause 
— that  they  die,  in  fact,  nosologically — die  of 
certain  mysterious  sounds,  breathed  by  the 
mighty  magicians  of  speculative  absurdities." 

Many  cases  of  Typhus  this  year,  were  accom- 
panied with  epidemic  Dysentery  ;  but  we  saw  no 
cases  in  combination  which  proved  fatal,  where 
seasonable  remedies  were  applied. 

My  notes,  from  which  I  intended  to  have 
drawn  the  history  of  these  two  diseases,  have 
been  misiaid,  and  I  have  no  leisure,  at  present, 
to  publish  a  detailed  account  from  recollection, 
of  their  particular  character  and  treatment.  The 
coarse  recommended  and  pursued  by  Armstrong, 
in  bis  admirable  work  on  Typhus,  was  attended 
with  the  most  eminent  success.  No  author, 
perhaps,  has  written  more  ably  on  the  subject — 
certainly  none  has  described  more  distinctly  the 
several  varieties  of  the  disease,  or  pointed  out 
more  clearly  their  pathology  and  treatmeut ; 
and  the  work  is  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place 
in  every  medical  library. 

Miner  and  Tulhfs  Essays  upon  this  subject,  is 
also  a  work  of  great  merit.  It  is  well  calculat- 
ed for  this  meridian,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  practitioner.  It  contains  many  medical 
maxims  and  principles,  which  should  never  be 
forgotten — and  I  am  so  charmed  with  it,  to  use 
the  language  of  Sir  Wm  Jones,  with  the  altera- 
tion of  a  single  word,  u  that  if  my  undisguised 
fondness  for  the  study  of  Medicine  were  never 
to  produce  any  greater  benefit  to  the  public, 
than  barely  the  introduction  of  this  work  to  the 
acquaintance  of  my  countrymen,  1  should  think 
I  had  in  some  measure  discharged  the  debt 
which  every  man  owes  to  his  profession." 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  the  past  year, 
including  the  number  at  the  Alms-house,  was  262. 
Having  seen  no  report  from  this  institution,  I 
am  unable  to  say  what  has  been  the  stale  of 
health  and  disease,  or  how  many  died  there  dur- 
ing the  year.  An  annual  report  from  the  medi- 
cal department  of  this  Institution — especially 
since,  for  want  of  a  more  extensive  establish- 
ment, a  portion  of  it  has  been  appropriated  for 
a  Marine  Hospital — would,  I  presume,  be  both 
interesting  and  acceptable  to  the  profession  and 
the  public. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  those  who  have  taken  a 
view  of  the  above  report,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  epidemic  diseases  have  prevailed  in  town 
the  past  year,  than  for  many  preceding,  and 
that  the  variety  of  diseases,  rather  than  the  ex- 
tent or  severity  of  any  one  epidemic,  excepting, 
perhaps,  Cholera  Infantum,  must  account  for  the 
great  number  of  deaths,  which  have  increaspd 
the  bill  of  mortality,  for  this  period,  to  an  unu- 
sual extent. 


CASE    OF    COST1VENESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Med.  Intelligencer. 

Sir — The  following  history  of  a  case  of  con- 
stipation which  fell  under  my  care  last  summer, 
may  possibly  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  pa- 
thology of  some  of  those  obscure  hepatic  affec- 
tions which  are  often  met  with  in  practice,  but 
not,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  very  well  defined  by 
medical  writers. 

August  9th,  A.  M.,  J.  N.,  set.  30,  complains  of 
severe  pain  with  soreness  over  the  abdomen, 
but  more  particularly  a  little  above  the  pubes ; 
has  vomited  several  times,  and  has  occasional 
hiccough;  countenance  very  pale  and  expressive 
of  much  anxiety;  tongue  pale  but  clean;  pulse 
natural.  Pams  commenced  yesterday,  for  which 
he  took  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  and  had  several 
fluid  stools,  but  without  relief.  Directed  him 
to  take  ten  grains  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  in 
two  hours  by  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  In  the  af- 
ternoon finding  that  his  stomach  had  rejected 
the  oil;  that  his  bowels  had  not  moved,  and  that 
the  pain  above  the  pubes  was  considerably  in- 
creased; twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn 
from  the  arm,  the  calomel  was  repeated,  an  en- 
ema ordered,  and  tincture  of  opium  directed  to 
be  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen.  10th.  A.  M.  No 
alvine  discharge,  secretion  of  urine  nearly  sus- 
pended, and  the  little  voided,  high  coloured,  and 
passed  with  pain  ;  hiccough  more  frequent  ;  sto- 
mach sickness  a  little  abated.  Bij.  of  calomel, 
the  same  of  scammony,  with  3i.  of  aloes  and  8 
drops  of  Croton  oil,  were  made  into  20  pills,  of 
which  he  was  directed  one  every  hour.  Jn  the 
evening  vomiting  was  more  frequent,  and  the 
patient  complained  much  of  the  bad  taste  and 
smell  of  the  fluids  ejected,  which  were  of  a 
brownish  green  colour,  tinged  probably  with  al- 
oes and  scammony.  The  pain  and  hiccough 
were  very  distressing.  An  additional  dose  often 
grains  of  calomel  was  now  given,  and  repeated 
at  bed-time,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  effect  on 
the  system  should  it  fail  in  its  cathartic  opera- 
tion. Fomentations  were  applied  to  the  lower 
bowels,  and  an  epispastic  over  the  stomach,  en- 
emata  were  frequently  repealed,  and  when  the 
pain  was  most  acute  the  application  of  a  heated 
platter  gave  temporary  relief.  The  patient's 
suffering  had  now  however  become  so  great  that 
two  grains  of  opium  were  given  at  bed  time. 
11th.  A.M.  A  considerable  abatement  of  pain 
from  the  opiate;  vomiting  and  hiccough  less  fre- 
quent ;  discharge  of  urine  increased  but  very 
high  coloured,  bowels  still  immoveable.  The 
patient  had  now  taken  16  of  the  pills  prescribed 
the  preceding  day,  but  without  the  desired  effect. 
He  was  thirsty,  but  the  liquids  swallowed  were 
quickly  returned,  and  the  calomel  was  probably 
the  only  medicine  that  remained  on  the  stomach: 
there  were  no  indications  of  speedy  relief.  The 
four  remaining  pills  were  taken  this  morning, 
and  about  noon  he  swallowed  3iij.  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine incorporated  with  water  by  means  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Ten  minutes  after  he  vomited, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  dose  seemed  to  be 
thrown  up;  but  from  this  time  the  vomiting 
ceased,  and  two  hours  afterwards  there  was  a 
copious  dejection,  very  dark  coloured,  and  very 
offensive.  Similar  discharges  occurred  several 
times  the  ensuing  night.  These  evacuation- 
were  followed  by  great  relief;  yet  the  pains  did 
not  entirely  cease,  and  an  anodyne  was  given  at 
night.     12tli.     Bowels   loose;    dejections    very 


dark  coloured ;  pain  and  soreness  entirely  gone  ; 
appetite  returning.  He  was  directed  to  keep 
the  bowels  free  by  a  daily  laxative,  and  to  take, 
for  a  few  days,  an  infusien  of  quassia.  From 
this  time  he  was  convalescent,  and  soon  attend- 
ed to  his  business.  This  man's  habitual  pale- 
ness of  countenance  bespoke  hepatic  disease,  and 
by  inquiring  I  learned  that  his  bowels  were  con- 
stantly slow,  and  feces  very  dark  coloured.  His 
appetite  too  had  long  been  fickle,  and  he  felt  al- 
most daily  slight  pains  about  the  abdomen,  or 
between  the  shoulders;  but  from  this  time  his 
complaints  had  not  hindered  him  from  attending 
to  his  daily  avocations.  The  croton  oil  did  not 
in  this  case  manifest  those  active  cathartic  pow- 
ers which  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  it ;  and 
although  this  with  the  other  remedies  used,  no 
doubt  exerted  considerable  influence  in  over- 
coming the  disease,  yet  the  oil  of  turpentine 
seemed  the  more  immediate  cause  of  exciting 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels.  Calomel, 
though  so  freely  given,  did  not  affect  the  mouth, 
yet  in  this  case  I  should  have  been  pleased  to 
have  witnessed  such  a  proof  of  its  constitutional 
operation. 

The  relief  now  experienced,  though  complete 
as  it  respected  the  constipation  and  its  concomi- 
tant symptoms,  was  but  partial  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  hver.  The  faeces  continued  ve- 
ry dark  coloured  ;  the  skin  retained  its  pallid 
hue,  and  the  urine  had  still  too  deep  a  tinge. 
The  patient  however  attended  to  his  business 
for  a  few  days  without  further  complaint;  but 
on  the  17th  I  was  again  requested  to  see  him, 
and  found  him  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the 
first  attack.  There  was  a  little  more  arterial 
excitement  than  before,  and  his  tongue  was 
slightly  coated.  The  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
stomach  sickness,  and  hiccough  were  again  very 
distressing.  A  strong  cathartic  piP,  calomel,  gr. 
ij.  colocynth,  gr.  v.  was  directed  to  be  given  ev- 
ery second  hour,  which  was  faithfully  adminis- 
tered until  (he  next  day.  Finding  in  the  morn- 
ing that  no  relief  had  been  obtained,  and  that  he 
was  constantly  throwing  up  whatever  his  stom- 
ach was  capable  of  rejecting;  1  gave  him  at 
once  twenly  grains  of  calomel,  and  as  he  declin- 
ed swallowing  another  dose  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, an  ounce  of  it  was  diiected  to  be  diffused 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  administered  by  injection. 

In  the  evening,  at  my  request,  Dr  Miner  vis- 
ited the  patient  with  me.  The  Vomiting  had 
nearly  ceased  ;  a  slight  foeculent  discharge  from 
the  enema  ;  but  the  general  symptoms  still  very 
urgent.  At  Dr  Miner's  suggestion,  ten  grains  of 
calomel  were  given  every  second  hour,  and  an 
.niusion  of  senna  wilh  manna  as  soon  as  the  sto- 
mach could  be  made  to  retain  it. — 19th.  No 
dejection  ;  gums,tnrgid  and  sore  ;  has  not  vomit- 
ed since  last  evening;  pains  unabated.  One  oz. 
of  senna  with  two  of  manna  being  infused  in  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
the  infusion  in  divided  doses.  Calomel  discon- 
tinued. In  the  afternoon  Dr  M.  saw  the  patient 
with  me  again.  Except  in  the  cessation  of  vom- 
iting  the  disease  was  unabated.  The  bowel? 
seemed  qu;te  immoveable.  1  bus  baffled  in  all 
our  attempts  to  overcome  the  constipation,  and 
the  patient's  situation  becoming  manifestly  alar- 
ming', Dr  M.  now  proposed  bleeding  ad  deliqui- 
um,  with  a  view  to  the  favourable  change  so  of- 
ten effected  durmg  that  state  of  universal  relax- 
ation.    The  patient   was  accordingly  raised  up, 
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and  when  he  had  lost  about  12  ounces  of  blood 
he  became  faint,  and  was  suffered  to  lie  down. 
Almost  immediately  he  called  for  the  close-stool, 
and  had  a  copious  semifluid  feculent  discharge, 
as  dark  coloured  and  offensive  as  in  his  first  at- 
tack. These  discharges  were  repeated  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  always  of 
the  same  colour.  No  scybala  were  observed  at 
any  time.  The  dark  appearance  continued  for 
several  days,  but  at  length  changed  to  yellow, 
which  was  considered  as  evidence  of  an  improv- 
ed secretion  of  bile,  and  affordmg  a  hope  of  a 
more  permanent  cure.  The  mercurial  action  as 
evinced  by  the  state  of  the  mouth,  was  moder- 
ate, and  to  prevent  it  from  subsiding  too  soon  he 
was  ordered  a" dozen  blue  pills,  one  to  be  taken 
every  night.  He  was  soon  convalescent,  and 
continues  free  from  disease. 

In  this  case  the  functions  of  the  liver  appear 
to  have  been  much  disordered  ;  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  which  was  an  obstinate  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  from  which  a  permanent 
cure  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  peculiar  ac- 
tion of  mercury  upon  the  torpid  vessels  of  the 
liver.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  vomiting 
and  likewise  the  hiccough,  which  had  all  along 
been  such  troublesome  symptoms,  and  of  whicb 
there  was  no  abatement  while  calomel  was  giv- 
en in  doses  of  two  grains,  ceased  almost  imme- 
diately when  the  dose  was  considerably  augmen- 
ted. The  effect  produced  by  the  loss  of  blood 
from  the  arm  upon  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
bowels,  was  in  this  case  no  less  sudden  and  deci- 
sive than  that  which  I  have  since  learned  has 
been  the  uniform  effect  of  the  application  of" 
leeches  on  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  in  similar 
case?  of  constipation.  Some  degree  of  faintness 
is  probably  indispensable  to  the  production  of 
the  wished  for  result,  from  whatever  part,  or  by 
whatever  means  blood  maj  be  drawn. 

J\rene  York,  April  1826.  thomas  close. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


TUSSIS  SENILIS. 

A  cough  which  in  young  persons  would  excite  great 
alarm,  and  could  not  exist  long  without  affecting  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  and  producing  confirmed  phthi- 
sis, often  affects  aged  persons  for  a  long  succession  of 
years,  without  exciting  apprehension  or  being  consider- 
ed worthy  of  medical  treatment.  No  very  serious  or 
permanent  disease  of  the  lungs  either  accompanies  or  is 
produced  by  this  cough,  and  we  cannot  think  with  the 
generality  of  persons  that  it  is  altogether  owing  to  the 
diminished  susceptibility  of  age.  Were  this  the  sole 
reason,  why  should  we  not  see  it  efficient  in  otiier  com- 
plaints as  well  as  this?  Why  should  old  men  be  so  ex- 
tremely debilitated  and  depressed  by  disorders  which 
the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  youth  sustain  M'ith  firmnesc : 
Why  should  they  be  so  often  and  so  suddenly  cut  of' 
by  a  cold  in  mid  winter,  or  a  dysentery  in  summer — or 
by  a  lung  fever  or  diarrhoea  in  any  season?  Thsr< 
must  evidently  be  some  peculiarity  in  this  cough 
which  does  not  exist  in  such  as  we  are  liable  to  in  ear- 
lier years. 

What  this  peculiarity  is,  we  feel  ourselves  incompe 
tent  to  decide.  It  might  at  first  view  appear  to  be 
spasmodic,  but  diseases  of  this  class  are  rare  in  old  a<a 
— it  is  the  young,  and  generally  the  most  vigorous  who 
are  generally  the  most  subject  to  them  ;  we  cannot 
suppose,  therefore,  that  a  disease  can  be  oi  this  nature 


from  which  the  young  are  exempt,  and  which  attacks, 
exclusively,  persons  advanced  in  life.  It  has  appeared 
to  us  frequently  that  this  cough  is  produced  by  the  ex- 
istence, in  the  mucous  membrane,  of  a  specific  inflam- 
mation, which  is  not  in  its  nature  liable  to  spread,  or 
be  extended.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by 
a  fact  which  we  have  often  noticed,  that  this  cough  fre- 
quently alternates  with  some  disease  of  the  skin,  which 
in  itself  exists  for  years—often  for  life  in  a  certain  spot, 
and  never  extends  itself  beyond  its  original  limits.  We 
have  in  view  at  this  moment  three  cases  of  this  nature  ; 
the  complaint  of  the  surface  sometimes  disappears,  at 
which  time  the  cough  comes  on,  and  remains  violent 
and  unceasing  for  many  months,  when  it  is  relieved  on, 
and  we  think  by,  the  reappearance  of  the  cutaneous 
derangement. 

Common  inflammation  occurring  on  any  part  of  the 
surface,  exhibits  a  tendency  to  spread.  Indeed  it  does 
always  spread  more  or  less,  and,  unless  its  progress  is 
interrupted,  it  goes  through  its  regular  and  successive 
stages  in  a  definite  period.  The  specific  inflammation, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  constitutes  the  cutaneous  dis- 
ease alluded  to,  is  of  entirely  a  different  history.  It  re- 
mains as  it  first  appears — neither  extending,  or  exhibit- 
ing any  tendency  to  extend  beyond  its  original  limits, 
nor  assuming  any  different  appearance  from  that  it  first 
presented.  Thus  does  it  remain  for  years.  This  pecu- 
liarity, therefore,  is  in  the  inflammation,  and  not  in  the 
part  affected.  If  this  specific  inflammation  attack  the 
mucous  membrane,  we  should  expect,  therefore,  it 
would  exhibit  the  same  character,  since,  as  far  as  the 
spreading  of  inflammatory  action  is  concerned,  the  two 
structures  are  alike.  And  that  this  is  the  species  of 
derangement  which  produces  the  old  man's  cough,  ap- 
pears not  only  rendered  probable  by  the  analogy  we 
have  traced,  but  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  complaints  often  alternate  with  each  other. 
Sometimes  the  skin  only  is  affected  at  any  time — and 
in  other  cases  the  complaint  shews  itself  no  where  but 
in  the  mucous  membrane. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  say  why,  if  the  opinion 
above  expressed  is  well-founded,  this  enduring  and  un- 
changing complaint  exists  in  the  aged  only.  It  is  too 
commonly  known  to  be  here  repeated  that  in  youth 
the  blood  is  thrown  with  force  and  vigor  to  all  the  ex- 
treme vessels.  The  cheeks  exhibit  the  freshness  and 
the  hue  of  beauty,  and  the  roundness  and  smoothness 
of  the  whole  surface  show  that  the  energies  of  the  sys- 
tem are  diffused.  The  natural  centrifugal  tendency 
is  strong,  and  thus  are  chronic  cutaneous  complaints 
prevented  from  receding.  But  in  old  age  this  tenden- 
cy is  wonderfully  diminished.  A  trifling  cause  will 
produce  metastarsis  and  give  rise  to  the  tussis  senilis. 


TIGHT  DRESSING. 

One  of  the  most  striking  follies  of  mankind  in  the 
present  day,  is  the  stupid  homage  they  pay  to  fashion. 
in  one  part  of  the  world,  a  bandage  is  early  bound 
•i bout  the  feet  of  small  children,  to  preserve  their  deli- 
cacy by  stopping  their  growth  ;  in  another,  two  boards 
are  placed  on  the  head  in  infanc}',  one  behind  and  the 
other  before,  and  tied  together  to  flatten,  elongate,  and 
beautify  the  cranium.  In  our  own  csuntry,  the  "  hu- 
man form  divine"  is  distorted  by  the  application  of 
splints  and  bandages,  as  though  the  form  of  the  bod> 
could  be  improved  by  being  confined  in  the  surgeon's 
apparatus  for  dressing  broken  bones. 

Stomach  boards  s'itfen  the  body  and  destroy  the  easv 
and  graceful  motions  for  which  it  is  by  nature  so  admi- 


rably fitted  ;  they  moreover  tend  much  to  the  displace- 
ment of  parts  which  in  their  natural  situation  and  form 
add  greatly  to  female  beauty.  Tight  lacing,  with  or 
without  stomach  boards,  prevents  the  free  motion  ol 
the  ribs  necessary  to  easy  breathing,  confines  the  lung3, 
and  diminishes  the  chamber  in  which  the  heart  beats 
as  it  fills  with  blood,  and  frequently  interrupts  its  ac- 
tion and  produces  fainting.  From  this  practice  arises 
difficult  breathing,  palpitation,  acute  or  low  inflamma- 
tory actions  which  are  liable  to  result  in  adhesions  of 
contiguous  parts,  pain  in  the  side,  cough  and  consump- 
tion. This  practice  has  its  effects,  too,  upon  the  or- 
gans in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  particularly 
the  stomach  and  liver.  Compression,  here  exerted,  im- 
pedes the  delicate  processes  going  on  in  these  organs, 
the  natural  and  easy  condition  of  which  is  essential  jto 
health.  In  this  way  a  foundation  is  laid  for  dyspepsia,, 
with  its  train  of  attendants,  wind-belching,  heart-burn, 
hypochondriasis  and  dyspeptic  consumption. 

When  tight  lacing  is  adopted,  as  it  often  is,  at  the 
age  of  11,  12,  or  13,  its  mischievous  effects  are  in  a  great 
measure  irremediable.  The  capacity  of  the  chest  is 
permanently  diminished,  so  that  during  the  natural 
growth  of  those  parts  which  are  confined,  the  lungs  are 
prevented  from  evolving  to  their  natural  and  necessary 
extent,  thus  establishing  a  permanent  disproportion  be- 
tween the  breathing  and  circulating  systems,  or  be- 
tween the  greater  and  lesser  circulations.  This  dispro- 
portion generates  derangement  of  function  in  vital  or- 
gans, which  tends  to  produce  a  diseased  structure  that 
medicine  cannot  remove. 

The  principal  object  in  employing  the  tight  dressing 
apparatus,  is  to  bring  about  such  an  alteration  in  the 
form  of  the  body  as  to  throw  it  out  of  all  natural  pro- 
portion. This  alteration,  however  satisfactory  it  may 
be  to  the  individual,  is  a  violation  of  acknowledged 
principles  of  beauty.  An  inspection  of  the  exquisite 
models  of  Grecian  sculpture  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  which,  because  true  to  nature,  have  stood  the 
test  of  criticism  for  twenty  centuries,  and  still  command 
the  homage  of  genius,  as  combining  all  that  delights  in 
native  symmetry  or  elegant  proportion,  clearly  shows 
the  absurdity  of  that  standard  wbich  distorts  the  finest 
forms,  changes  them  into  a  resemblance  of  certain  in- 
sect tribes,  and  revolts  and  sickens  at  the  richest  and 
fairest  proportions  with  which  the  God  of  nature  has 
blessed  the  world. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

After  the,  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting 
had  been  read,  the  case*  of  the  poor  woman  on 
whom  the  operation  of  transfusion  was  perform- 
ed was  brought  before  the  society  in  a  paper 
written  by  Mr  Doubleday. 

This  excited  a  very  interesting  discussion, 
which  is  adjourned  to  next  Monday  evening.  We 
understand  Dr  Blundeil  will  be  present. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  spoke  on 
the  occasion  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
recovery  of  the  woman  was  uot  attributable  to 
the  operation,  The  arguments  made  use  of  iu 
support  of  this  of  opinion  were  the  following: — 

1st.  The  operation  was  not  performed  until 
six  hours  after  the  ha?morrhage  had  ceased;  the 
probability  was,  therefore,  that  she  would  have 
survived  without  the  operation. 

2d.  Dur.ng  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the 
flooding  and  the  operation,  stimuli  of  var.ous 
kinds  hart  been  administered.  Stie  had  taken 
twenty  ounces  of  brandy,  1GO  drops  of  tincture  of 

*  See  Medical  Intelligencer,  vol.  ill.  page  176. 
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opium,  ammonia,  three  eggs,  beef  tea,  gruel,  &c 
Her  recovery  might  be  attributed  to  these.  The 
opinion  of  Mr  C.  Clark  was  brought  forward.  In 
his  lectures  he  says  that  no  woman  will  die  from 
uterine  haemorrhage,  if  bread  and  milk  and  am- 
monia are  administered  freely. 

2d.  It  was  argued  that  the  change  for  the  bet- 
ter was  too  immediate  to  be  attributed  to  the  op- 
eration. The  injection  of  the  whole  14  ounces 
of  blood  did  not  occupy  above  ten  minutes;  yet 
when  two  ounces  had  been  thrown  in,  Mr  Dou- 
bleday  said  that  the  countenance  was  improved; 
when  four  ounces  had  been  injected,  the  pulse 
was  broader,  and  she  opened  and  shut  her  eyes 
with  more  force ;  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  ounce 
she  said  she  was  as  strong  as  a  bull.  Now  it 
was  urged  that  the  quantity  of  blood  injected 
was  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  improvement 
of  the  patient. 

4th.  Previous  to  Mr  Doubleday  performing 
the  operation.  Dr  Blundell  was  called  in,  and  he 
attempted  to  perform  transfusion ;  the  woman, 
however,  resisted  so  powerfully,  that  the  attempt 
was  given  up.  If  the  patient  was  so  powerful 
as  to  successfully  resist  Dr  B.'s  attempt,  the  op- 
eration was  needless. 

To  these  objections  it  wa9  replied  : — 
1st.  That  although  six  hours  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  haemorrhage  and  the  operation,  yet 
at  the  time  it  was  performed  the  woman  appear- 
ed sinking  ;  and  that  in  those  cases  of  uterine 
haemorrhage  which  terminated  fatally,  some 
hours  always  elapsed  between  the  cessation  of 
the  haemorrhage  and  the  death  of  the  patient; 
in  two  cases  that  were  mentioned,  the  period 
was  one  in  three,  in  the  other  ten  hours. 

2d.  The  recovery  of  the  patient  should  not  be 
attributed  to  the  stimuli  given  ;  for  these  only 
produced  a  temporary  effect.  After  each  dose 
of  brandy  the  pulse  rose,  but  again  sunk  in  a  few 
minutes.  That  these  measures  were  persever 
ed  in  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  that  they  were 
administered  in  sufficient  quantities,  to  give  them 
a  fair  trial,  yet  the  woman  was  sinkiig,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  boih  of  Dr  Blundell  and  Mr  Dou- 
bleday tb.at  she  could  not  survive  without  the 
operation. 

3d.  That  the  change  for  the  better  was  not 
attributable  to  any  other  cause  than  transfusion  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  too  immediate  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  operation.  No  very  decided  good  effects 
were  observed  uetil  six  ounces  were  injected. 
Every  other  means  had  been  tried  without  suc- 
cess. 

4th.  As  to  the  apparent  strength  which  the 
woman  exhibited  when  Dr  Blnndeil  attempted 
the  operation,  such  a  state  was  always  observed 
in  cases  of  userine  haemorrhage  which  terminat- 
ed fatally.  In  one  case,  mentioned  by  Mr  Dou- 
bleday, it  required  several  persons  to  confine 
the  patient  in  bed,  yet  this  woman  died  from 
flooding. 

Such   were    the    arguments,  pro   and    con,  in 
this  case. 

Mr  Lloyd  said,  that  transfusion  itself  was  a 
mo«t  dangerous  operation  ;  that  it  was  practised 
Trom  tne  year  1G60  to  1600,  both  in  England 
and  France,  with  human  blood  as  well  as  that  of 
ottier  animals;  and  again,  that  diseases  might  be 
pro-tao-ited  m  ihis  manner.  So  dangerous  was 
U  fusion,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  it  carried 
in  F™pce,  that  the  Government  issued  an  edict 
forb.dding  ifc  use. 


To  this  it  was  replied,  that  in  those  cases  hu- 
man blood  was  not  need,  but  that  of  other  ani- 
mals, which  Dr  Blundell  said  was  injurious.  The 
danger  of  propagating  diseases  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  haemorrhage. 

VARIETIES* 


Small  Pox. — This  terrible   malady,  the   scourge  of 
our  ancestors,  the  minister   of  death,  to    whom    it  was 
thought  that  Jenner  had  given   the   death-blow,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  London,  this  last  year,  decided- 
ly as  an  epidemic.     The   deaths  by   small  pox  in  1825, 
as  reported  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  are    1,299  whereas 
the    average   of  the  four  preceding  years  was  but  653. 
At  the  Small  Pox  Hospital   the    admissions    during  the 
year  1825  were  419,  being  considerably  more  than  dou- 
ble the  average  number  of  admissions  in    the    last  five 
and  twenty    years,  and   approaching   very   nearly    the 
number  admitted  ia  1796,  when  small  pox  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  more  general  and  fatal  in  London  than  at  any 
former  period.     The  influence  of  vaccination,  however, 
in  lessening  the  general  mortality  of  this  epidemic,  was 
great  and  most  unequivocal ;   the   deaths  according  to 
the  bills  of  mortality  are   not   more   than   one-third   of 
those  in  1796,  and  consequently  the  disorder  has  occa- 
sioned but  very  little   public    anxiety.      In  no  town  iu 
the  world,  perhaps,  is  the  proportion  of  vaccinated  chil- 
dren so  large  as  in  London.     The  reason  is  obvious  : — 
the  contagion  of  small  pox,  which    only    visits  country 
towns  occasionally,  is  always  present  in  London,  seek- 
ing whom  it  may  devour,  and  consequently  the  incent- 
ives to  exertion  on  the  part   of  parents    are  here  much 
greater  than  in  the  conntry.     But  besides   this,  the  fa- 
cilities of  obtaining  the  vaccine  lymph   are   very  great 
in  London,  and  the  trouble    to   parents   therefore  very 
slight — while  no  expense  whatever  is  incurred  by  those 
to  whom  expense  is  an  object. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September, 
small  pox  was  very  fatal  all  over  London,  and   at  that 
period  many  vaccinated  persons  took  the    disease.     Of 
those  admitted  into  the  Small  Pox  Hospital,  one   third 
had  previously  had   the   cow  pox.     In  almost  ail  these 
cases,  where  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  vaccinal  ion 
was  complete,  the  subsequent  disease  was  modified,  that 
is,  cut  short  in  its  progress,  and   rendered  milder  in  its 
character.     Thirty  of  them  had  it  so  very  mild,  that  it 
was  rather  chicken    pox  than   small    pox,  and    would, 
without  doubt,  have    been    so   designated    thirty  years 
ago,  before  vaccination  was  known.     In  about  an  equal 
number  of  cases  the  disease  was  unmodified  and  severe, 
and  in  several  instances  fatal ;  but  the  evidence  of  vac- 
cinatiou  was  here,  for  the   most   part,    very    defective, 
and  the  friends    of  the    patient  had,  not    unfrequently, 
doubts  in  their  own  minds  as  to  the  reality    of  the  pre- 
sumed   vaccination.     Upon    the    whole,  the    evidence 
which  the  hospital-records  of  1825  presented  was  com- 
plete, as  to  the  positive  bencfHs  of  vaccination.     It  is  a 
most  striking  and  important  fact,  that  while  small   pox 
was  thus  extending  its  contagion  in  all  parts  of  London 
the  antidote  kept  pace  with    the   bane.     4003   persons 
were  vaccinated  at  the  Small  Pox  Hospital    alone  dur- 
ing the  course  of  1825,  being  about  one  fifth  of  the  total 
numbers  born    in  London,  and  exceeding]}'  above  600 — 
the  greatest  number  hitherto  on  the  books  of  the  estab- 
lishment.    This  fact  appears  to  be  quite  decisive  in  far 
vour  of  vaccination.     The  applications  for  vaccination 
would  not  thus  have  increased,  unless  the  public  were 
satisfied  with  the  kind  and  degree  of  protection   which 
that  process  gives   against   the   most   formidable   of  all 
diseases.  — — — 

Examination  of  the  Bodt  of  General  Fox. — 
General  Foy  was  50  years  of  age  ;  he  had  a  strong  con- 
stitution and  a  fine  organization,  but  his  heart  was  nat- 
urally large  and  exlremely  active.     This  circumstance 
rendered  him  subject  to  palpitations,  to  a    dry    cough, 
which  is  popularly  termed  consumptive,  and  to    deter- 
minations of  blood  to  the  brain.     He  had  been  long  un- 
der the  care  of  M.   BroUssais,  who    has    communicated 
the  following  particulars  respecting  the  examination  of 
the  body  : — The  heart  was  found  to  be   twice  as    largo 
as  in  the  natural  state,  softened,  and  gorged  with  coag- 
ulated blood,  which  it  had  not  the  power  of  conveying 
into  the  circulation.     The  great  artery,  called  the  aor- 
ta, which  rises  from  the   base   of  this   organ  to  convey 
the  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  was  much  dilated, 


thickened,  and  covered  in  the  interior  with  numerous 
ulcerations  to  the  extent  of  eight  inches.  The  lung* 
were  healthy,  but  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were 
gorged  with  blood,  and  in  a  truly  inflammatory  state  ; 
thus  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  which  of  itself  might 
occasioned  only  such  slight  inconveniences  as  regimen 
and  repose  might  have  rendered  compatible  with  a  long 
life,  was  converted  into  aneurism,  with  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  aorta.  This  examination  of  the  body  of- 
fers many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  caseofMira- 
beau. — Gasellt  dt  Sante,  December  5. 


Artificial  Ice. — Messrs  Robinet  and  Henry  pre- 
sented a  Report  to  the  Section  of  Pharmacy,  on  a  Me- 
moir of  M.  Courdemanche,  chemist  at  Caen,  respecting 
a  new  method  of  making  artificial  ice.  This  method 
consists  in  mixing  four  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
with  five  pounds  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  powder ;  the 
acid  must  be  at  36  deg.,  and  this  is  done  by  diluting 
five  parts  of  this  acid  at  66  deg.  with  5.5  parts  of  wa- 
ter. Instead  of  acid,  the  residuum  of  aether  at  33  deg, 
may  be  employed  ;  the  proportions  aFe  four  pounds  four 
ounces  of  the  residuum  weakened  to  that  degree  to  five 
pounds  8  ounces  of  the  sulphate  of  soda. — Gas.  de  Sanle. 

Thorina,  not  A  distinct  Eakth. — M.  Berzeliut 
has  ascertained  that  the  substance  which  he  described 
10  years  ago,  as  a  new  earih,  does  not  merit  that  dis- 
tinction, being  merely  a  sub-phosphate  of  Yitria.  We 
I  are  glad  of  this  correction,  and  think,  that  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  chemistry,  the  man  who  strikes  an  earth  or 


metal  off  the 
puts  one  on. 


list,   deserves   more   thanks  than  he  who 


Stostach-Pump. — Another  instance  of  the  inestima- 
ble value  of 'he  stomach-pump  has  been  perfoimed  at 
Newport,  Monmouthshire.  A  JViiss  Treen,  from  mo- 
tives unknown,  took  a  large  quantity  of  white  precipi- 
tated mercury.  The  pump  was  procured,  and  the  poi- 
sonous draught  so  completely  extracted,  that  she  was 
able  to  follow  her  usual  occupation  in  a  few  days. 


To  Correspondents. — A  case  of  Mania  from  the 
collections  of  the  publishing  committee,  of  the  JNew 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  is  received  and  shall  ap- 
pear soon. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 
Ending  April  14th  ;   from   the  Health-Office  Returns. 

April  8th — Elizabeth  Ellis,  40  ;  Infant  child  of  Ana 
Bond;  Eliza  J.  Harper, 2.  9th. — Hugh  Mellen,  5  ; 
John  B.  Greenwood,  6  ;  Elizabeth  B.  Simpkins,  8  mo  % 
Elisha  West,  1;  Mary  Holmes,  47  ;  Mary  B.  Allen, 
33  ;  Sarah  Boney,  37  ;  Maria  A.  Robinson,  10  mo.  10. 
— Mary  A.  E.  Parkman,  4  ;  Elizabeth  Brown,  59;  An- 
drew J.  Ormsby,  10  mo;  Abigail  Beard,  55.  11th. — 
William  F.  Clap,  15  ;  Adam  Smi!n,  63 ;  Francis  F. 
Hastings,  19  mo.  12th  — William  C.  Lake,  8  mo. 
13th. — Sarah  S.  Thompson,  4  ;  Mary  Ann  Dana,  1; 
Margaret  Anderson,  2.    14th. — Christopher  Rowland, 73. 

Drowned,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  Brain,  1 — Canker,  2 — 
Inflammation  in  the  Stomach,  1 — Dislocation  in  the 
Hip  Joint,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  2 — Throat  Dietem- 
per,  1 — Apoplexy,  1 — Lock  Jaw,  1 — Inflammation  in 
the  Bowels,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  Chest,  1 — Fits,  1  — 
Worms,  1 — Lung  Fever,  2.     City  Poor,  2. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS 

WHICH  ARE  COMMONLY  CALLED    DYSPEPSIA,  DISORDERS 
OP  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS,  AND  INDIGESTION. 

(Concluded  from  page  190.) 

TORPOR     OF  THE  LIVER. 

Torpor  of  the  liver,  or  a  defect  of  the  biliary 
secretion,  often  depends  upon  coldness  of  the 
surface,  occasioned  by  too  light  clothing,  or  by 
the  sudden  changes  of  our  atmosphere,  which  so 
powerfully  affect  the  skin.  Sometimes  it  arises 
from  poorness  of  diet,  those  persons  who  live  on 
vegetable  food  being  more  liable  to  it  than  those, 
who  take  a  due  proportion  of  animal  food.  Ve- 
ry frequently  it  arises  from  depressing  passions, 
or  from  sedentary  habits,  often  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  sometimes  it  follows  a  torpid 
condition  of  the  colon,  or  an  irritable  one  of  the 
mucous  membrane  oftbe  stomach  or  small  intes- 
tines. Torpor  of  the  iiver,  even  when  its  struc- 
ture is  entire,  is  followed  occasionally  by  a  con- 
trary state,  namely,  an  excessive  secretion  of 
bile,  and  sometimes  it  ends  in*m  attack  of  acute, 
subacute,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  that  organ. 
Torpor  of  the  liver  is  denoted  by  a  deficiency 
of  bile  in  the  evacuations  ;  the  spirits  are  usual- 
ly depressed,  the  surface  cool,  the  pulse  flag- 
ging, the  tongue  slightly  furred,  and  the  appe- 
tite for  the  most  part  deficient,  the  food  being 
often  oppressive,  like  a  load,  in  the  stomach  for 
some  time  after  it  has  been  taken.  Occasional- 
ly the  patient  is  liable  to  sickness,  and  sometimes 
vomits  bile  green  or  yellowish,  and  of  a  bitter 
taste,  now  and  then  mixed  with  acidity.  When 
the  torpor  is  simple,  when  it  exists  without  any 
organic  change,  which  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  the  daily  use  of  a  warm  bath,  with  a  little 
salt  in  it,  clothing  the  surface  with  flannel,  reg- 
ular exercise,  and  an  aloetic  pill,  with  the  ex- 
tract of  gentian,  will  mostly  remove  it ;  and  when 
these  means  fail,  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  may 
be  given  every  night,  or  every  second  night  in 
addition,  till  a  flow  of  green  or  yellowish  bile 
succeed,  and  then  it  should  be  omitted.  As  pre- 
ventives, an  animal  diet,  warm  bathing,  proper 
clothing,  and  regular  exercise,  are  the  best,  but 
the  solution  of  chlorine,  where  the  strength  has 
failed,  in  some  bitter  infusion,  such  as  gentian, 
has  an  excellent  effect. 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

'hronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  sometimes 
'  ows  torpor  of  that  organ  sometimes  it  is  the 
'"']ne!aof  an  acute  or  subacute  inflammation, 
but  oftener  it  arises  insidiously  as  an  original  af- 
fection. The  only  diagnostic  upon  which  the 
main  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  is  pain  on  pressure 
in  the  region  of  the  small  or  large  lobe  :  though 
some  of  the  following  symptoms  are  usually  at- 
tendant, such  as  a  deficiency  or  depravity  of  bile, 
pain  about  the  shoulder,  disturbed  appetite,  ach 
ing  about  the  forehead,  stiffness  about  the  eyes, 
sense  of  uneasiness,  or  oppression,  at  the  lower 
and  middle  part  of  the  sternum,  and  sometime*- 
cough  ;  the  urine  in  some  cases,  as  well  as  th 
skin,  having  a  bilious  tinge,  and  the  tongue  be 
ing  mostly  coated  with  a  yellowish  white  fur  at 


the  root  and  centre.  Many  persons  walk  about 
while  they  labour  under  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  and  while  this  is  the  case,  the  cure 
can  seldom  be  accomplished  ;  but  rest  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  moderate  general  and  local 
bleeding,  mild  saline  purges,  mixed  with  a  few 
grains  of  the  powdered  bulb  of  colchicum,  with 
a  spare  diet,  will  mostly  remove  this  affection 
without  the  assistance  of  mercurj',  but  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  the  latter  will  accelerate  the  cure, 
and  in  obstinate  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  induce 
a  gentle  ptyalism.  On  recovery,  the  patient 
should  keep  the  surface  warm,  and  abstain  from 
all  distilled  and  fermented  liquors.  In  some  of 
these  instances,  when  neglected,  Dr  A.  has  known 
suppuration  to  take  place  in  the  substance  of 
the  Ijver,  but  even  then  it  is  not  necessarily 
hopeless,  for  when  adhesions  have  taken  place 
between  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  liver,  and 
(hat  of  the  abdominal  coverings  inside,  an  opera- 
tion sometimes  saves  the  patient,  an  example  of 
which  he  detailed,  where  an  opening  was  made 
into  the  side,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pus  dis- 
charged, the  patient  having  gradually  recovered 
afterwards.  He  remarks,  that  some  works  have 
been  published  on  disorders  of  the  liver,  but  par- 
ticularly recommends  that  of  Dr  Ayre,  the  illus- 
trations in  which  more  nearly  approach  to  the 
results  of  his  own  experience. 

Dr  Armstrong  makes  some  remarks  on  organ- 
ic affections  of  the  liver,  and  points  out  two — a 
hard,  shrunk,  grey  granular  state,  with  a  vari- 
cose condition  of  the  vena  porta?,  and  the  com- 
mon tubercular  state  of  the  organ,  both  of  which 
he  is  confident,  from  the  histories  he  has  taken 
and  the  dissections  he  has  made,  are  far  more 
frequently  the  product  of  the  abuse  of  mercury 
than  is  commonly  known  to  the  profession  ;  and 
he  strongly  cautions  his  pupils  against  the  abuse 
of  this  medicine*  which  some  speculative  authors 
recommend  in  all  cases  where  the  digestion  is  af- 
fected, without  ever  having  corrected  the  fallacy  of 
their  pathological  conjectures  by  test  of  its  piac- 
tical  results.  It  is  dangerous,  he  says,  to  come 
to  the  bedside  with  certain  prepossessions  that 
the  complaint  must   necessarily   be  of  this  or  of 


ly  called  jaundice,  and  having  noticed  affections 
of  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  concludes  by  some 
general  observations  on  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  liver,  which 
he  considers  often  combined  in  those  case3  call- 
ed marasmus  in  children,  and  dyspepsia  in  adults; 
yet  as  one  or  other  of  these  parts  is  very  lia- 
ble to  be  separately  affected,  and  as  this  affection, 
may  be  different  in  its  nature  as  well  as  seat,  so 
he  recommends  his  pupils  not  to  adopt  an  empir- 
ical mode  of  practice,  but  to  vary  it  judiciously, 
as  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  re- 
quire. 


EXPERIMENTS  UPON  ANIMALS. 
A  most  valuable  source  of  physiological  know- 
ledge is  one  which  has  been  absurdly  denounced 
in' the  senate,  at  the  bar,  and  even  from  the  pul- 
pit,— that  of  experiments  upon  animals ;  not  wan- 
ton and  cruel  experiments,  but  such  as  are  just- 
ified by  the  object  we  have  in  view  in  instituting 
them.  They  who  object  to  the  putting  of  ani- 
mals to  death  foPr  this  purpose  do  not  reflect 
that  the  death  of  an  animal  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  of  a  man.  To  an  animal,  deatU 
is  an  eternal  sleep;  to  man,  it  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  untried  state  of  existence. 
Can  no  object  whatever  justify  us  in  putting  an- 
imals to  pain  ?  Are  not  the  very  persons  who 
raise  these  objections  in  the  habit  of  torturing 
animals  in  hunting?  Do  they  not  murder  phea- 
sants and  massacre  partridges  ?  Is  not  pain  dai- 
ly and  hourly  inflicted  on  the  inferior  animals  to 
contribute  to  the  support  or  the  pleasure  of  man  ; 
and  shall  it  be  fastidiously  objected  to,  when  in- 
flicted for  (he  purpose  of  advancing  physiologic- 
al and  medical  knowledge?  Shall  it  be  said  that 
the  objects  of  physiological  science  are  not  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  a  few  animals?  Men  are  con- 
stantly forming  the  most  erroneous  estimates  of 
the  comparative  importance  of  objects  in  this 
world.  What  influence  has  the  battle  of  Actium 
now  on  the  destinies  of  mankind?  what  will  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  have  a  thousand  years  hence? 
Of  what  importance  is  it  to  mankind  now  wheth- 


er  Anthony    or     Augustus    filled    the    imperial 
that  nature.     Every  Case  should  be  investigated  throne  ?  and  what  will  it  matter,  a  few  centuries 


minutely  through  facts  alone,  and  the  principles 
of  pathology  and  practice  deduced  accordingly. 
He  warmly  protests  against  that  system  of  regu- 
lar quackery  which  leads  some  men  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  at  once  from  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue,  and  abruptly  to  stop  all  inquiry  into  the 
minutiae,  from  which  alone  a  true  opinion  can  be 
deduced,  and  a  rational  and  successful  practice 
established.  Such  conduct,  he  observes,  can  on- 
ly result  from  an  affectation  which  is  despicable, 
or  an  eccentricity  which  is  pitiable  ;  but  whether 
from  one  or  the  other,  it  ought  never  to  be  imitat- 
ed by  medical  pupils  or  practitioners,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  be  most  minute  observers,  since  they 
have  to  deal  with  a  species  of  evidence  sq  ob- 
scure as  to  require  all  the  aids  of  the  most  dili- 
gent observation  and  the  most'deliberate  reflec- 
tion. 

Dr  Armstrong   next   adverts   to    the   various 


hence,  whether  England   or   FranGe    swept  the 
ocean  with  her  fleets  ?   But  mankind  will  always 
be  equally  interested  in  the  great  truths  deduci- 
ble  from  science,  and  in  the    inferences  derived 
from  physiological  experiments.     The   fact  that 
life  may  be  saved  by  the  transfusion  of  blood  in- 
to the  veins   will   be   as    beneficial   a  thousand 
years  hence  as  it  is  at  this  day.     J  will  ask,  then, 
whether  the  infliction  of  pain  on  the    lower  ani- 
mals in  experiments  is  not  justified  by  the  objects 
for  which  those  experiments  are  instituted,  viz., 
the    advancement   of  phj'siological  knowledge  ? 
Is  not  the  infliction  of  pain,  or  even  of  death  ori     ' 
man,  often  justified  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  in- 
flicted ?     Does  not  the  judge  sacrifice  the  crim- 
inal for  the  good    df  society  ?*  and  the   general  " 
lead  his  troops  to  slaughter  to  preserve  the  lib- 
erties of  his  country  ?     It  is  not  the  infliction  of 
pain  or  death  for  justifiable  objecfe,  but  it   s  f&J^-— " 


causes  and  aiethods  of  cure  of  what  is  common- (ing  a  savage  pleasure  in  the  inflictions^'' 
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death  which  is  repreheosible.  The  Iagos,  and 
Zeracos  of  the  human  race,  the  men  tigers,  who 
delight  in  cruelty,  are  just  objects  of  abhorrence  ; 
but  when  animals  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
science  that  Nature  may  reveal  her  secrets,  the 
means  are  consecrated  by  the  end  for  which 
alone  experiments  are  instituted  by  the  votaries 
of  knowledge  and  the  friends  of  the  human  race. 
Here,  then,  we  take  our  stand  ;  and  we  defy  the 
puny  drivellers  of  the  press — the  declamatory 
and  spurious  orators  of  the  day — to  drive  us 
from  it.  We  defend  the  sacrifice  of  animals  in 
so  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  science  ;  and,  in  those  parts  of 
physiological  science  immediately  applicable  to 
medical  practice,  we  maintain  that  such  a  sacri- 
fice is  not  only  justifiable,  but  a  sacred  duty. 
How  many  persons  have  perished  before  it  was 
known  that  transfusion  might  be  employed,  or 
that  the  abdomen  might  be  laid  open  ?  Suppose 
you  had  a  dear  friend  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
you  were  told  that  an  important  physiological 
discovery,  drawn  from  experiments  on  animals, 
would  enable  you  to  save  his  life,  would  you  not 
hail  the  intelligence  with  flushed  cheek  and  kin- 
dled eye,  and  scorn  the  miserable  abuse  which 
has  been  poured  forth  on  such  experiments  by 
the    brawling,  scribbling  fools  of  the  day  ? 


For  the  Medical  Intelligencer, 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Gale    was  born  on  Long  Island, 
1715.     When  a    child,  his    parents    removed  to 
Goshen,  in  the  state  of  New  York.     He  studied 
medicine  with  the  distinguished  Dr  Jared   Elli- 
ot, of  Killingworlh,  Con.,  and  afterwards  marri- 
ed his  daughter,  and  settled    in    that  town.     He 
died  in  1790.     Dr  Gale  was  the  author  of  a  dis~ 
sertalion  on  inoculation,  which    is    quoted  by  Dr 
Wilson  Phillip,  and  of  some  essays  in  the    trans- 
actions   of  the    medical    society   ofNewhaven. 
His  reputation    for    medicine  and  other  sciences 
was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  his  father- 
in-law  ;    and  he  kept  up  the  same  scientific  cor- 
respondence   with   distinguished  foreigners,  and 
the  eminent  men  of  his  own  country.     Like  El- 
jliot,  he  was  both  a  scientific  and   practical  agri- 
culturalist, and  he  received  a  medal  from  a  soci- 
ety in  England,  for  the  invention  of  an  improved 
drill  plough.     But,  he    was   unlike  his  predeces- 
sor, in  his  attention  to  the   politics   of  th^  day, 
as  he   took   great  interest   in  the  events  of  the 
revolution,  and  in  those  that   passed    during  the 
formation    of  the    federal  constitution,  and  em- 
ployed mnch    of  the    latter    part    of  his  life,  in 
writing  political    essays   for  the   newspapers  of 
the  time.     It  is  believed,  that  as  a  politician,  he 
was  inferior   to    many  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
that  his  talents  would   have    been    much   more 
serviceable  to  his  country,  had  he  confined  them 
to  subjects  more  immediately  connected  with  his 
profession.     He  was  also  an  ingenious  and  spec- 
ulative divine  and  a  biblical  critic,  and    wrote  a 
dissertation    on    the    prophecies.     He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  good  Greek  scholar. 

Dr  John  Osborn  was  born  at  Sandwich,  Mass. 
1713.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who,  it 
appears  was  a  native  of  Plymouth.  Osborn 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1735,  and  af- 
ter leaving  college  he  studied  divinity,  but  nev- 
•i"  preached.  He  next  turned  hi*  attention  to 
'^ine,  and  settled   as  a  physician  at  Middle- 


town,  Con.,  where  he  died  May,  31st,  1753,  of 
a  quick  consumption,  at  the  premature  age  of  40. 
He  was  a  xery  respectable  physician,  but  was 
more  celebrated  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  than 
most  of  the  literary  men  of  his  day.  When  at 
college,  he  was  distinguished  for  bis  Latin  verse, 
and  one  of  the  professors  pronounced  his  hexa- 
meter truly  Virgilian.  His  whaling  song  has 
continued  to  be  celebrated  to  this  time,  and  is 
considered  as  evincing  very  fine  poetical  talents. 
Some  of  his  poems  were  published  in  the  Bos- 
ton Mirror  for  January  1809,  and  a  well  written 
sketch  of  his  life  and  writings,  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  early  volumes  of  Matthew  Carey's 
Museum.    [See  Elliot's  biographical  dictionary.] 

Dr  John  Osborn,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  March  17th,  1741,  and  died  in  the  summer 
of  1825.  He  studied  his  profession  at  Hartford, 
under  Dr  Morrison,  an  able  physician  from  Scot- 
land, and  practised  physic  at  Middletown,  Con., 
his  native  place,  more  than  sixty  years.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1758,  though  very  young, 
he  was  with  the  army  that  attacked  Ticondero- 
ga,  and  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  was  in  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  provincial  troops.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  extensive  reading,  and  for 
many  years  possessed  the  best  private  medical 
library  in  the  state.  His  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
teria-medica  was  very  accurate  and  extensive, 
and  previous  to  the  return  of  professor  Silliman 
from  Europe,  he  was  unquestionably  the  first 
chemist  in  Connecticut.  He  early  exerted  him- 
self to  remove  the  prejudices  against  inoculation, 
and  was  the  first  in  Connecticut  who  introduced 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  the  small  pox.  Pre- 
vious to  the  revolutionary  war,  he  published 
La  Condamine's  treatise  upon  that  disease,  with 
an  appendix  of  his  own,  and  distributed  the  work 
gratis.  It  is  principally  owing  to  his  exertions, 
that  inoculation,  under  certain  limitations,  was 
introduced  into  Connecticut.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  medical  society  of  that  state 

The  late  professor  John  C.  Osborn,  M.  D-  of 
New  York,  was  the  son  of  the  second  Dr  John 
Osborn,  and  was  born  at  Middletown,  Con.,  Sept. 
15th,  1766.  He  died  about  1818.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  more  science  and  eminence  in  his 
profession,  than  either  his  father  or  grandfather, 
and  like  both  of  them  possessed  a  very  fine  taste 
for  poetry  and  belles-lettres  in  general.  While  he 
was  quite  a  young  man,  Mr  Barlow  submitted 
to  him  and  his  friend,  the  late  Richard  Alsop, 
Esq.,  the  manuscript  of  the  Vision  of  Columbus, 
for  their  correction  and  revision,  previous  to  its 
publication.  He  practised  physic  and  surgery 
several  years  at  Newbern,  North  Carolina.  Af- 
ter his  removal  to  New  York,  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  medical  professors  in  the  col- 
lege, which  station  he  .held  at  his  death.  His 
merits  entitle  him  to  a  much  more  particular 
notice,  than  is  contained  in  this  sketch.  His 
friends  and  acquaintance  were  very  numerous, 
and  it  is  hoped,  that  some  of  tfeem  will  yet  fa- 
vour the  public  with  a  more  accurate  account 
of  his  life  and  character. 


TRAGIC  EFFECTS  OF  TRAGIC  ACTING. 

The  influence  of  the  moral  feelings  on  the  operations 
of  the  body  have  often  been  discussed  in  our  columns. 
We  would  still  insist  on  the  power  of  uniform  cheerful- 
ness to  preser  rehe»lth,and  that  a  good  disposition  is  as  fair 


a  promise  as  a  good  constitution,  of  protracted  years. 
Among  the  aged  we  find  the  most  equable,  the  most  cheer- 
ful, or  the  most  cold  hearted.  A  man  who  is  calculated 
to  be  powerfully  affected  by  the  alternate  joys  and  sorrows  , 
of  life,  never  attains  advanced  age.  Those  who  are 
sometimes  very  gay  and  sometimes  very  much  depress- 
ed in  spirits,  die  soon  ;  but  persons  on  whom  the  afflic- 
tions of  life  make  but  a  slight  impression,  are  not  read* 
ily  attacked  or  easily  overcome  by  disease. — No  man 
of  this  character  can  make  a  good  actor.  Kean  owes 
his  professional  distinction  to  the  same  irritability  which 
leads  him  into  so  many  troubles,  and,  had  he  been  one 
of  the  unfeeling  race,  he  had  escaped  the  horrors  of  be- 
ing hunted  down,  but  he  had  never  experienced  the  de- 
lights of  a  gratified  ambition.  Cooke,  had  he  been  of  a 
colder  make,  might  have  pursued  his  path  longer,  and 
more  perhaps  to  his  moral  and  pecuniary  advantage  ; 
but  it  was  to  the  same  sensitive  constitution  he  owed 
his  reputation  and  his  ruin.  Montfleury  was  one  of  the 
greatest  actors  of  his  time  for  characters  highly  tragic, 
and  he  died  of  the  violent  efforts  he  made  in  represent- 
ing Orestes  in  the  Andromache  of  Racine.  The  author 
of  the  u  Parnasse  reforme"  makes  him  thus  express  him- 
self in  the  shades,  and  he  tells  a  great  deal  of  truth. 

"  Ah!  how  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  tragedies  had  ne- 
ver been  invented !  1  might  then  have  yet  been  in  a 
state  capable  of  appearing  on  the  stage  ;  and  if  I  should 
not  have  attained  the  glory  of  sustaining  sublime  char- 
acters, I  should  at  least  have  trifled  agreeably,  and 
worked  off  my  spleen  in  laughing!  I  have  wasted  my 
lungs  in  the  violent  emotions  of  jealousy,  love,  and  am- 
bition. A  thousand  times  have  I  been  obliged  to  force  my- 
self to  represent  more  passions  than  Lebrun  ever  paint- 
ed or  conceived.  I  saw  myself  frequently  obliged  to 
dart  terrible  glances  ;  to  roll  my  eyes  furiously  in  my 
head,  like  a  man  insane  ;  to  frighten  others  by  extrav- 
agant grimaces  ;  to  imprint  on  my  countenance  the  red- 
ness of  indignation  and  hatred ;  to  make  the  paleness  of 
fear  and  surprise  succeed  each  other  by  turns ;  to  express 
the  transports  of  rage  and  despair ;  to  cry  out  like  a  de- 
moniac ;  and  consequently  to  strain  all  the  parts  of  my 
body  to  render  them  fitter  to  accompany  these  different 
impressions.  The  man  then  who  would  know  of  what 
I  died,  let  him  not  ask  if  it  is  of  the  fever,  the  dropsy, 
or  the  gout ;  but  let  him  know  it  is  of  the  Andromache  P' 
The  celebrated  Bond  felt  so  exquisitely  the  character 
of  Lasignan  in  Zara,  whom  he  personated,  that  Zara, 
when  in  her  turn  she  addressed  the  old  man,  found  him 
dead  in  his  chair.  Indeed  we  might  easily  draw  up  a 
long  list  of  examples  of  the  serious  effects  which  the  as- 
sumption of  a  variety  of  characters,  by  a  person  of  an  ir- 
ritable and  delicate  nature,  have  produced  on  the  men- 
tal faculties  as  well  as  on  health  and  life.  Acting  is 
an  affair  of  feeling  as  well  as  intellect.  Intellect  may 
prescribe  rules  for  it,  but  feeling  must  be  shown  in  thfi'* 
execution  ;  nay 'more,  "  Rules,"  says  that  distinguish 
actor,  Baron,  "  may  teach  us  not  to  raise  the  arms 
above  the  head  ;  but  if  passion  carries  them,  it  will  be 
well  done  ;  pas3ion  knows  more  than  art." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  seek  for  any  remedy  for  this 
odium  histrionicum.  To  apply  a  remedy  would  be  to 
put  an  end  to  fine  acting.  We  adduce  these  cases  and 
offer  these  remarks  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the 
feelings  on  the  life  and  health  of  the  corporeal  part, 
is  so  great  that  no  man  of  a  sensitive  constitution  can 
expect  a  long  life  unless  he  checks  as  much  as  possible 
his  natural  tendency  to  extremes  of  passion,  and  pre- 
serves uniform  cheerfulness.  Unless  this  be  done  un- 
ceasingly, such  an  one  holds  both  health  and  lift  by  a, 
tenure  exceedingly  slight. 
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COLLECTIONS  OF  THE   NEW-HAMPSHIRE  MEDI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

Case  of  Mania,  by  William  Burns,  M.  D,  in  a 
Letter  to  one  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  dat- 
ed Littleton,  JV.  H.  Oct.  30,  1823. 

The  patient  is  Mrs  M.  P.  act.  41.  When  quite 
young  she  was  uncommonly  beautiful,  and 
sprightly,  and  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
intellect,  and  was  very  irritable.  When  thirteen 
years  old  she  was  married  to  a  Frenchman,  and 
two  years  afterwards  had  a  child,  which  was 
her  first  and  last.  About  this  time  her  husband, 
having  had  enough  of  her  irritable  temper,  for 
peace-sake,  left  her,  and  never  returned.  She 
taught  school  after  this  about  eleven  years.  In 
1815  she  was  married  to  Mr  P.  who  in  about  2 
years  left  her  for  the  same  reason  that  has  been 
assigned  for  the  departure  of  her  first  husband. 
In  1818  she  obtained  a  bill  of  divorce  aud  has 
never  since  been  married. 

The  farm  she  has  lived  on  for  16  years  eud- 
ing  in  1822,  she,  with  the  assistance  of  her  mo- 
ther,  obtained  by  fraud  from  her  father.  He, 
to  avoid  attachment  of  his  farm,  as  security  for 
debt,  deeded  it  to  his  daughter;  of  this  state  of 
things  she  took  legal  advantage,  and  drove 
him  from  his  home  to  be  a  town  pauper  a  num- 
ber of  years.  She  and  her  mother  were  too 
much  attached  to  each  other  not  to  live  togeth- 
er, notwithstanding  they  were  often  in  a  quar- 
rel. She  kept  a  large  stock  of  cattie,  horses, 
&c,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her  mother  took 
the  whole  care  of  them  ;  likewise  the  labour  of 
the  farm  she  performed  with  the  aid  of  her  mo- 
ther, choosing  to  do  so  rather  than  encounter 
the  trouble  of  quarrelling  with  those  she  occa- 
sionally employed,  which  she  invariably  did. 

She  lived  in  this  manner  till  the  autumn  of 
1821,  when,  after  experiencing  much  trouble 
and  vexation  from  her  neighbour's  cattle,  she 
became  deranged,  and  declared  herself  bewitch- 
ed by  her  neighbours,  and  supposed  herself  in 
great  danger.  Accordingly,  with  due  ceremo- 
ny, she  prepared  a  witch-couch,  where  she 
might  be  safe.  Her  couch  was  made  of  blankets 
spread  upon  the  floor ;  in  and  about  which  were 
awls,  penknives,  scissors,  horse-shoes,  &c. ;  an 
axe  and  pitch-fork  ;  and  three  pieces  of  silver 
to  hold  in  her  mouth  when  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  her  bible  split  in  two,  and  bound, 
half  on  each  side  of  her  head.  To  prevent  her 
horse  from  being  bewitched,  she  sewed  a  piece 
of  silver  and  a  hymn  book  in  a  cloth,  and  hung 
it  about  his  neck.  She  would  not  suffer  a  fatted 
hog  to  be  killed,  as  her  mother  was  to  die  at 
the  same  time  with  the  animal ;  and  her  mind 
was  full  of  numerous  whims  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

In  April  1822,  at  the  request  of  her  mother,  I 
yisited  her.  The  mother's  object  was  to  have 
her  bled,  and  the  blood  burnt  to  destroy  the 
witches,  she  being  as  strong  a  believer  in  witch- 
craft as  the  daughter.  I  proposed  bleeding,  but 
the  patient  objected  and  wholly  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  notwithstanding  I  pretended  to  believe 
"in  the  importance  of  it  in  the  treatment  of  witch- 
craft; consequently  I  left  her  without  doing  any 
thing  for  her. 

In  May  I  again  visited  her  and  found  her  in 
the  same  state  of  mind,  but  more  active  in  body. 


She  imagined  her  most  valuable  things  unsafe  in 
the  house,  and  accordingly  conveyed  them  to  the 
woods,  where  she  hid  them  for  safe  keeping. 
Among  the  articles  thus  deposited  was  a  valua- 
ble walch,  which,  like  many  other  things,  was 
not  found  till  long  afterwards.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  summer,  she  began  to  go  abroad  on  busi- 
ness, was  anxious  to  sell  her  farm,  horses,  &c  , 
and  continued  travelling  about  in  the  vicinity 
through  the  summer.  Early  in  September,  her 
fears  of  being  murdered  in  the  night  ira  her  house 
became  so  great,  that  she  abandoned  it,  and 
passed  her  nights  in  the  woods,  fields,  and  by 
the  road  side  with  naked  feet  and  with  only  the 
same  clothing  she  wore  during  the  day.  This 
course  she  continued  till  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, when  the  neighbours  interlered  and 
compelled  her  to  keep  house  for  several  nights; 
after  which  her  mother  thought  she  could  stay 
alone  with  her.  When  her  mother  was  in  a 
sound  sleep,  she  set  fire  to  the  honse,  which  was 
soon  consumed  with  all  its  contents,  except  the 
crazy  patient  and  her  mother,  who  fled  for  their 
lives. 

Immediately  after  this,  she  was  confined  in  a 
cage,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since.  Soon 
after  her  confinement,  she  became  raving  by 
turns,  and  at  length  refused  to  eat  or  drink,  and 
went  eleven  days  without  either.  I  saw  her  on  the 
1 1th.  She  was  quite  raving,  had  torn  off  all  her 
clothes,  and  resisted  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
her  neighbours  to  clothe  her  again.  Her  resist 
ance  was  so  great  a9  to  require  the  assistance  of 
two  stout  men  to  apply  a  single  article  of  cloth- 
ing to  her,  which,  on  being  left  to  herself,  she 
immediately  tore  in  pieces.  She  has  remained 
naked  ever  since,  although  repeated  trials  have 
been  made  to  induce  her  to  be  clad. 

The  next  day,  the  twelfth  of  her  starvation, 
she  called  for  food,  and  ate  enough  to  satisfy  two 
hearty  men,  and  called  for  more,  but  being  deni- 
ed, called  for  rum;  on  which  it  was  concluded  to 
give  her  as  much  of  it  together  with  the  food, 
as  she  would  take.  They  sent  for  me.  She 
begged  I  would  allow  her  another  half  pint  of 
rum.  1  told  the  attendants  to  give  it  her.  She 
drank  it  greedily,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell  a- 
sleep,  and  slept  quietly  for  about  an  hour,  when 
she  awoke  with  the  cry  of  '  more  rum,  do  give 
me  another  half  pint.'  As  she  had  had  great 
fear  of  my  obtaining  her  body  for  dissection,  af- 
ter death,  I  offered  another  half  pint  for  her 
body  for  that  purpose,  to  which  she  readily 
agreed,  took  it,  drank  the  whole  of  it,  and  slept 
as  before.  She  awoke  again  with  the  cry  of 
'  rum,'  but  on  being  denied/ate  heartily  of  pork, 
cabbage,  &c,  and  slept.  Her  entreaties  for 
rum  were  so  great,  that  she  was  allowed  one 
pint  per  day,  sweetened  with  molasses,  for  ten 
or  twelve  days.  She  did  not  appear  to  suffer  in 
the  least  by  what  she  ate  or  drank,  except  in 
swallowing  the  rum,  her  mouth  and  throat  be- 
ing so  parched  and  cracked  as  to  bleed  in  ma- 
ny places. 

She  has  never  been  very  raving  since  the 
time  just  alluded  to,  and  for  the  most  part,  ap- 
pears to  sleep  well.  She  will  not  sleep  on  any 
thing  but  the  Baked  floor,  to  her  naked  body, 
summer  and  winter,  and  notwithstanding  she 
would  not  allow  of  the  least  fire  to  warm  her 
apartment  during  the  coldest  weather  last  win- 
ter she  did  not  appear  to  suffer,  but  so  far  as 
could  be  judged,  was  comfortably  warm.    For 


about  seven  months  past,  she  has  not  eaten  any 
thing  whatever,  but  roasted  potatoes  ;  and  for 
sixty  days  last  past,  has  not  taken  a  drop  of  any 
kind  of  liquid.  In  December  last  she  weattwen- 
ty-nine  days  without  having  any  thing  pass  her 
bowels,  or  evacuating  urine  except  three  or  f out 
times  during  that  period.  Last  August  nothing 
passed  her  bowels  for  twenty-four  days,  and  no 
urine  was  passed  for  thirty  days  ;  during  which 
time  she  appeared  to  be  in  health,  and  always 
said  she  was  well.  There  has  been  no  sensible 
perspiration  since  she  was  confined  ;  she  is  not 
much  emaciated, — has  lost  the  power  of  her  low- 
er extremities. 

P.  S.  She  did  not  take  any  liquid,  nor  live 
on  any  thing  but  roasted  potatoes  until  the  16th 
inst.  [Oct.  1823]  when  she  called  for  meat,  ci- 
der, tea,  &c,  upon  which  she  now  lives  and  ap- 
pears as  before. 

The  patient,  thus  far  described  by  Dr  Burns, 
was  carried,  some  time  after  the  date  of  his  let- 
ter, to  the  distance  of  50  or  60  miles,  where  she 
remained  till  her  death, in  July  1825,  occasioned 
by  diarrhoea  approaching  dysentery.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  time,  she  drank  three  glasses 
of  rum  daily,  although  there  were  periods  when 
she  would  have  taken  a  mnch  larger  quantity 
had  it  been  allowed.  Her  custom  was  to  take 
the  spirit  a  little  diluted  with  water,  and  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  and  during  the  last  year  of  her 
life  she  took  no  manner  of  drink  whatever  ex- 
cept this  mixture.  Her  tasting  faculty  was  ex- 
quisite ;  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  the  best 
of  cookery,  and  when  she  had  what  she  liked 
she  generally  ate  well. 

She  wore  no  clothes,  but  covered  herself,  ex- 
cept the  side  next  the  floor,  with  a  thin  blanket, 
and  would  never  be  prevailed  on  to  interpose 
a  straw  bed  or  even  a  single  layer  of  cloth 
between  her  naked  side  and  the  floor.  She  con- 
sented to  have  a  small  fire  kept  in  her  apart- 
ment during  her  last  winter. 

Her  moral  feelings,  if  she  ever  had  any,  like 
her  intellectual  and  corporeal  constitution,  were 
in  ruins.  Any  attempt  to  read  the  Bible  in  her 
hearing,  would  invariably  throw  her  into  a  fit 
of  violent  raving;  but,  sometimes,  to  support  an 
argument  she  would  quote  scripture  with  great 
dexterity,  and  seldom  without  an  ingenious  and 
striking  perversion  of  its  meaning.  She  often 
alleged  that  she  was  in  hell,  and  indeed  her  ap- 
pearance was  generally  such  as  to  impress  a 
spectator  with  the  belief  that  her  mind  was  fill? 
ed  with  keen  and  unhoping  torture. 


CASE  IN  WHICH  AIR  WAS  FOUND  IN  THE  CAV- 
ITIES OF  THE    HEART. 

H.  Langley,  a  stout  robust  man,  and  of  about 
4©  years  of  age,  was  admitted  November  9th, 
into  Accident  Ward,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Key, 
with  fracture  of  the  lower  ribs  of  the  left  side. 
The  injury  bad  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of 
bis  being  worried  by  a  furious  horse,  and  conse- 
quently considerable  violence  had  been  done 
him,  and  many  parts  ofthe  body  had  been  bruiSf 
ed.  The  usual  treatment  employed  in  these 
cases  was  adopted;  a  bandage  was  passed  round 
(he  chest, and  he  was  bled  twice, inconsequence 
of  pain  in  the  side  upon  inspiration.  However, 
he  went  on  well  from  this  period,  and  no  untow- 
ard symptom  occurred .  until  Wednesday  last, 
when  he  complained  to  his  dresser  of  pain,  the 
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right  breast,  which  was  not  acute,  nor  much  ag- 
gravated upon  inspiration;  the  pulse  at  this  pe- 
riod was  hard  and  small,  and  Mr  Key,  upon  vis- 
iting- the  patient,  directed  him  to  be  bled  from 
the  arm  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  ounces.  The 
tongue  was  coated  to  a  remarkable  degree,  with  a 
dirty  white  fur;  the  bowels  were  in  a  relaxed  state. 
On  the  following  day  (Thursday)  he  was 
again  bled  from  the  arm  ;  the  pain  in  the  right 
side  was  not  relieved,  and  the  pulse  continued 
rather  jerking.  He  experienced  considerable 
relief  from  both  bleedings,  and  the  blood  first 
drawn  was  buffed  and  cupped.  In  the  evening 
of  Thursday  the  patient  became  much  worse, 
and  was  then  seen  by  Mr  Callaway,  and  at  this 
period  he  was  evidently  sinking.  There  was 
nothing,  however,  marked  in  the  respiration 
(according  to  Mr  C.,)  the  breathing  being  rath- 
er quick,  but  not  difficult.  He  had  expectorat- 
ed patches  of  mucus  streaked  with  blood  in  the 
afternoon  of  this  day.  Mr  Callaway  prescribed 
one  grain  of  opium,  and  one  grain  of  calomel, 
which  were  given  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  poor  man  died  about  12  o'clock. 
The  rapidly  fatal  termination  of  this  case  rend- 
ered it  highly  desirable  that  the  body  should  be 
inspected,  which  was  done  on  the  following 
morning. 

POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATION. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  there  was  an 
effusion  of  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brownish 
coloured  fluid,  in  which  were  floating  patches 
of  yellow  coagulable  lymph  of  a  semi-gelatinous 
consistence.  There  was  a  deposition  of  coagu- 
lable lymph  on  the  pleura  covering  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  lungs,  but  there  were  no 
adhesions  between  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and 
pleura  costalis.  The  left  side  of  the  chest  was 
free  from  disease,  and  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
on  both  sides  presented  no  evidence  of  disease. 
On  laying  open  the  pericardium,  a  very  consid- 
erable quantity  of  serous  fluid  escaped,  and  upon 
grasping  the  heart  with  a  view  to  its  removal, 
it  communicated  to  the  hand  such  a  peculiar 
crackling  feel,  that  Mr  Key  was  induced  to  be- 
lieve it  contained  air,  and  it  was  therefore  very 
carefully  removed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obvi- 
ate the  possibility  of  its  escape.  Previous  to 
this,  however,  it  was  observed,  that  there  was 
air  between  the  reflected  portion  of  the  pericar- 
dium and  substance  of  the  heart ;  no  emphysema 
could  be  distinguished  in  any  part  of  the  sides 
of  the  chest;  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight 
quantity  of  air  in  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  heart  was  punctured  under  a  receiving 
glass,  filled  with  water,  inverted,  and  placed  in 
a  chemical  trough;  distinct  bubbles  of  air  were 
seen  to  escape  through  the  water  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glass,  and  the  air  thus  collected  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  a  smaller  glass,  with  a  view 
of  applying  a  chemical  test  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  gas  thus  evolved.  There  appeared 
to  be  about  one-third  of  a  cubic  inch  in  quantity, 
and  upon  passing  it  through  lime  wafer  it  render- 
ed that  fluid  slightly  turbid.  Into  the  remaining 
portion  of  gas  a  small  lighted  taper  was  plung- 
ed, but  if  was  immediately  extinguished,  from 
which  it  was  inferred  that  it  was  azote.  The 
air,  tnerefore,  contained  in  the  heart,  consisted 
of  a  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a 
large,  proportion  of  azote.  The  air  was  con- 
taine.l  in  each  side  of  the  i;oarL  but  the  larger 
portion  appeared  to  be  in  the  right  side. 


'  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs  of  the  left 
side  were  fractured  near  to  their  angles,  and  it 
is  somewhat  singular  that  no  bony  union  had  ta- 
ken place ;  they  had  evidently  perforated  the 
pleura  costalis  ;  no  wound  of  the  lung,  however, 
could  be  detected,  and,  as  before  stated,  this  side 
of  the  chest  was  free  from  any  further  appear- 
ance of  disease. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case ;  of 
course  it  must  be  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  air  contained  within  the  heart.  If 
we  admit,  with  John  Hunter,  that  internnl  mem- 
branes have  the  power  of  secreting  air,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  at  once  solved. 

Blumenbach  asserts,  (and  in  this  opinion  he 
is  supported  by  Bichat.)  that  a  small  portion  of 
the  purest  air  infused  into  the  jugular  veins  of 
animals  excites  palpitations,  convulsions,  and 
drowsiness;  and  if  the  quantity  be  much  increas- 
ed, that  death  ensues.  The  experiments  of 
some  physiologists  of  this  country,  however,  go 
to  prove,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  may 
be  injected  into  veins  at  a  distance  from  the  heart, 
without  producing  any  ill  effects.  Dr  Blundell 
has  detailed  some  experiments  of  this  natu/c  in 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions. 


Compression  of  Air  and  Gaseous  Bodies. — Some 
experiments  have  been  made  by  M.  Oersted,  assisted 
by  Suenssen,  on  the  compression  of  air,  in  •which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  law  of  Hooke  and  Boyle  (not  of  Mari- 
otte,  as  M.  Oersted  has  it,)  holds  good  in  the  highest 
pressures  they  submitted  it  to.  The  most  powerful 
compressions  were  made  in  the  breach  of  an  air  gun, 
and  they  succeeded  in  compressing  air  to  the  10th 
part  of  its  volume.  They  also  tried  other  gases,  and 
found  the  like  relation  to  obtain  between  the  compres- 
sion and  the  force  producing  it,  even  when  the  gases 
were  about  to  be  converted  into  liquids.  M.  Oevsted 
remarks,  that  in  liquids  the  compressions  also  follow 
,the  proportion  of  the  compressing  force.  Indeed,  he 
might  have  referred  to  the  fact  as  established  by  the 
experiments  of  our  countryman  Canton  ;  and  it  has  al- 
so been  well  established  here,  that  the  same  law  ap- 
plies to  solids.  Hence,  the  general  conclusion  of  M.  0- 
ersted  does  not  depend  on  a  probable,  but  a  well  known 
relation  in  the  case  of  solids.  The  simple  law,  then, 
that  the  diminution  of  volume  is  proportional  to  the 
compressing  force,  holds  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
bodies,  that  is,  in  gases,  liquids,  and  solids. 


Toads. — The  popular  belief  in  the  venomous  nature 
of  the  toad,  though  of  great  antiquity,  has  been  reject- 
ed as  a  vulgar  prejudice  by  modern  naturalists — decid- 
edly so  by  Cuvier  ;  but  like  many  other  long  received 
and  prevalent  opinions,  it  is  a  true  one,  aud  the  denial 
of  it  by  philosophers  has  resulted  from  superficial  exa- 
mination. Dr.  Davy  has  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  that  he  found  the  venomous  matter  to  be  con- 
tained in  follicles,  chiefly  in  the  cutis  vera,  and  about 
the  head  and  shoulders,  but  also  distributed  generally 
over  the  body,  and  even  in  the  extremities.  On  the 
application  of  pressure,  this  fluid  exudes,  or  even  spurts 
out  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  extremely  acrid 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,  resembling  the  extract  of 
aconite  in  this  respect,  aud  it  even  acts  upon  the  hands. 
Though  more  acrid'than  the  poison  of  the  most  vene- 
mous  serpents,  it  produces  no  ill  effect  on  being  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation  :  a  chicken  inoculated  with 
it  was  not  affected. 

Cupping  Glasses  on  Poisoned  Wounds. — The  ex- 
periments of  Mr  Barry,  an  English  physician,  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  cupping  glasses  on  poisoned 
wounds,  have  been  repeated  with  success  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Academy.  A 
rabbit  was  caused  to  be  bitten  by  a  viper,  and  a  cup- 
ping glass  was  applied  to  the  wound  as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  began  to  manifest  themselves. 
The  animal  was  preserved. 


Another  rabbit  was  bitten  by  the  same  viper,  and  no 
cupping  glass  was  applied.  The  animal  was  sick  for 
24  hours  ;  the  wound  presented  a  livid  appearance,  and 
if  death  did  not  ensue,  it  was  no  doubt  in  consequence 
of  the  poison  of  ttfe  viper  having  been  in  part  deprived 
of  its  virulence  by  the  first  bite.  It  appears  that  the 
application  of  cupping  glasses  is  a  remedy  which  may 
prove  extremely  useful  in  all  cases  of  bites  inflicted  by 
venomous  animal's.  M.  Adelon  has  observed  in  his  Re- 
port that  the  idea  is  not  new,  since  the  remedy  is  re- 
commended in  positive  terms  by  Celsus,  in  considering 
the  treatment  of  bites  inflicted  by  rabid  animals.  We 
may  add  that  JYT.  Fievee,  in  a  pamphlet  on  hydropho- 
bia, recommended  the  application  of  cupping  glasses, 
though  with  a  different  view  from  that  of  Mr  Barry. 
The  repeated  application  of  dry  cupping  glasses,  he  ob- 
serves, by  producing  inflammation  on  the  surface,  might 
become  the  means  of  preventing  the  absorption  of  the 
hydrophobic  virus. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  April  21st;   from  the  Health-Office  Returns.  1 

April  14th. — Anne  Kelly,  40  ;  Samuel  Bell,  7  weeks  , 
Ann  Gaffrey,  2  1-2.  15th.— Cornelius  Murphy,  SO. 
16ih.— Nath'l  E.  Smith,  23  ;  John  Williams,  60.  17th. 
—Mary  Ricketson,  40;  Harriet  Otis,  36;  Ebut  H.  Mun- 
roe,  7  mo.  18th. — Nancy  '  Ramsay,  59  ;  Jane  Farle, 
46;  William  Geyer,  26.  UMh.— George  C.  Waldo, 
38  ;  Andrew  Dowlin,  28  ;  John  Williams,  46  ;  Samuel 
Williams,  61  ;  George  Frederick  White,  1;  Sarah  Hig- 
g;inson,  74  ;  Thomas  Chubbuck,  38.  20th. — Lewis 
Kelly,  3  ;  David  Batchelder,  27  ;  Mehitable  Hall,  41  ; 
Isaac  Holmes,  17.  21st. — Margaret  Fuller,  4  days  ; 
Sarah  Curtis,  74. 

Typhus  Fever,  1 — Infantile,  2 — Fits,  3—  B-heuma- 
tism,  1 — Lung  Fever,  1 — Old  Age,  1 —  Fever,  2 — In- 
temperance, 2 — Consumption,  9 — Croup, 1 — Dropsy,  1. 

Vaccination. 

THE  undersigned  devotes  his  professional  time  chief- 
ly to  the  business  of  Vaccination,  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  genuine  vaccine  matter  for  the  use  of  others. 

Physicians  will  be  regularly  supplied  with  matter  for 
any  period  of  time  they  may  agree  for,  not  less  than  six 
years,  for  an  annual  fee  of  5  dollars  payable  in  advance. 

Tickets  will  also  be  issued  from  this  Institution  that 
will  entitle  any  Physician  or  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  vaccine  matter,  on  the  following  terms,  viz : 
Private  Tickets  at  ten  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  the 
holders  oi  the  same  to  fresh  matter  as  often  as  they  may 
have  occasion  to  use  it  for  threeyears  ;  and  Public  Tick- 
ets at  thirty  dollars  each,  that  will  entitle  all  persons  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood  of  any  particular  Post  Office 
(large  towns  and  cities  excepted)  to  the  same  privilege 
for  a  like  period  of  time.  Private  Tickets  are  to  beheld 
by  the  purchasers  themselves  and  for  their  own  use  ; 
and  Public  Tickets  by  the  Post  Masters  through  whose 
particular  offices  all  applications  for  matter  forwarded 
must  be  made. — Surgeons  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
U.  S.  will  be  furnished  with  genuine  vaccine  matte?  at 
all  times,  free  of  any  expense. 

All  the  privileges  of  this  Institution  and  advantages 
heretofore  offered  to  Physicians  and  others,  will  be  s-e 
cured  to  them  agreeably  to  their  respective  engage- 
ments with  the  undersigned. 

No  letter  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will  be  re» 
ceived  at  any  time  unless  the  Postage  thereon  is  paid. 

Vaccine  In&lUution,         )  JAMES  SMITH. 

Baltimore,  16th  Sept.  1825.  > 

0^7=  The  introduction  of  the  Small-Pox  into  North 
Carolina  about  four  years  since,  and  which  occasioned 
the  repeal  of  the  Law  "  to  encourage  Vaccination, w 
was  not  the  result  of  any  mistake  made  by  Dr  Smith, 
as  he  was  at  first  induced  to  believe.  It  has  since*been 
discovered  and  shown  that  this  fataloccurrence  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  a  wicked  trick,  that  was  un- 
suspected at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  guard- 
ed against  by  any  person.  For  a  more  full  account  of 
it,  however,  the  reader  who  feels  interested  is  referred 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr  Smith,  3d  February,  I824# 
to  Mr  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  a  subsequent  report  of  a  Committee  in  Congress 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  This  report  exculpates  Dr 
-iraitb  from  all  blame,  and  recommends  ihe  adoption  of 
his  entire  plan  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  vac« 
cine  matter.  Sept.  3J7. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


DROPSICAL  AFFECTIONS. 
Dropsy  is  seated  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
sometimes  in  the  brain,  in  the  theca  vertebrahs, 
in  the  bags  of  4he  pleura,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  within  the  pericardium,  within  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  very  often  in  the  cellular  connecting 
membrane  of  the  body,  and  occasionally  it  is 
encysted,  as  occurs  in  what  is  commonly  called 
ovarian  dropsy. 

Dropsy,  however,  is  nothing  but  a  symptom  ; 
it  is  not  a  disorder  or  a  disease  of  itself,  but  the 
signs  of  a  disorder  or  of  a  disease.  Cullen  gives 
the  names  of  Hydrothorax,  Ascites,  Anasarca, 
and  so  on,  to  certain  varieties,  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  they 
depend  ;  but  although  dropsy  be  a  symptom,  it 
is  dependent  on  various  causes. 

CAUSES. 

Dropsy  may  arise  from  four  different  causes  ; 
first,  from  inflammation,  acute,  subacute,  or 
chronic.  Thus  it  originates  from  acute  inflam- 
mation within  the  brain,  leading  to  what  is  call- 
ed hydrocephalus  internus,  or  effusion  into  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  the  acute  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium  frequently  leads  to  what  is 
called  hydrops  pericardii  ;  or  dropsy  of  the  per- 
icardium ;  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
frequently  leads  to  dropsy  of  the  chest,  or  hy- 
drothorax;  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritone- 
um sometimes  leads  to  dropsv  of  the  belly,  or 
ascites;  acute  inflammation  of  the  tunica  vagina- 
lis sometimes  leads  to  hydrocele  ;  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, chronic  inflammation  of  these  parts  leads  to 
dropsy.  In  fact,  dropsy  is  more  frequently  the 
concomitant,  or  termination  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion than  of  any  other  cause.  WfTeo  dropsy 
arises  from  acute  or  subacute  inflammation,  it  is 
generally  attended  by  pain  and  fever,  a  furred 
tongue,  high  coloured  urine,  in  which  there  is 
sometimes  albuminous  matter,  and  the  blood  ab- 
stracted mostly  shows  the  buffy  coat ;  but  when 
dropsy  arises  from  chronic  inflammation,  fever 
is  generally  absent,  or,  if  present,  has  a  slow  in- 
sidious character. 

In  the  second  place,  it  arises  from  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  transmission  or  free  return  of  the 
blood  ;  in  that  way,  venou6  congestion,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  sometimes  leads  to  dropsy. 
N'^ht-watching  sometimes  thus  leads  to  the  same 
result;  the  heart's  action  is  weakened,  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  muscular  system,  the  return 
of  the  venous  blood  is  consequently  retarded, 
the  minute  vessels  are  distended,  and  an  effusion 
of  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  called  serum, 
takes  place  in  the  cellular  connecting  membrane 
of  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  partly  in  this 
way  that  dropsy  frequently  arises  from  bronchi- 
tis in  old  persons ;  the  bronchial  affection  im- 
pedes the  respiration,  and  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, by  retarding  the  return  of  venous  blood, 
causes  a  fulness  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmona- 
ry vessels,  and  an  effusion  of  serum  may  b*  the 
consequence.  It  frequently  arises,  tc  j,  from  the 
obstruction  caused  by  a  sudden  inflammation  of 
*he  external  and  internal  veins,  as  for  example, 


of  the  vena   portae,  or   of  the  crural  veins,  and 

consequently    an    external,  or    internal,  effusion 

succeeds.     Some  French    writers  have  illustratr 

ed  this    form    of  dropsy,  and  Dr  Davis,  an  able 

lecturer  on  midwifery,  has  written  a  most  excel- 
lent paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Medico-Chirur- 

gical  Transactions,  as  it  relates  to  what  has  been 

called  phlegmasia  dolens.     It  is  a  form  of  dropsy 

which  most    frequently    arises    in  child-bed,  but 

not  always  confined  to  the  child-bed    state,  as  it 

occurs  in  women  who  have  never  been  pregnant. 

On    the   same    principle,    tumors  may   occasion 

dropsy,  by  obstructing    the    return  of  blood  and 

leading  to  an  effusion  of  serum  from  the  capilla- 
ry vessels.  The  influence  of  this  cause  of  drop- 
sy may  be  proved  by  direct  experiment.     Tie  a 

ligature  round  the  arm  ;  let  it  remain  there  some 

time,  the  blood  is  prevented  Irom  returning,  and 

a  cellular  dropsy  is  the  consequence.  Some 
such    experiments    have    been    made    on   dogs, 

which  proved  the  same  facts.     It  would  appear, 

however,  that  a  sudden  interruption  is  not  neces- 
sary to  produce  dropsy  thus,  since  cases  are  on 
record  where  no  such  effect  followed  the  slow 
obliteration  of  the  vein,  the  anastomosing  branch- 
es having  been  so  enlarged  as  to  carry  on  the  cir- 
culation. It  must  have  been  perceived,  however, 
that  inflammation  is  frequently  mixed  up  with 
this  cause,  though  the  more  immediate  one  of 
the  dropsy  be  obstruction.  Organic  affections 
of  the  heart  are  among  the  most  common  causes 
which  lead  to  dropsy  through  simple  obstruction, 
as  may  be  illustrated  in  many  case3  of  hydrotho- 
rax and  some  of  ascites. 

In  the  third  place,  dropsy  occasionally  arises 
from  sanguineous  or  aqueous  plethora,  or  reple- 
tion. Individuals  who  take  large  quantities  of 
food,  who  allow  their  bowels  to  become  torpid, 
who  leave  off  their  former  active  habits  and  be- 
come sedentary,  in  this  way  now  and  then  be- 
come dropsical  from  an  excess  of  cold,  leading 
to  obstruction  and  effusion,  occasionally  without, 
but  oftener  with  inflammatory  symptoms.     It  oc- 

cars  sometimes  after  the  cessation  of  the  men-  intellect,  or  great  delirium — labcrious  or  mter- 
strual  discharge  ;  many  women  get  plethoric  at  rupted  respiration— calarrnordax— coldness,numb- 
that  period,  and  ultimately  become  dropsical ;  ness,  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  ordinary 
some  of  them  exhibit  no  distinct  sign  of  inflam-,  rubefacients  and  epispastics — suffusion  of  the  ca- 
rnation, though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  mosfj  pillanes— -great  contraction  or  dilation  of  the  pu- 
of  such  cases  inflammation  is  conjoined.     When!  pits — vertigo  and  double  vision — extreme  irrita- 


making  them  afterwards  drink  largely  of  water. 
The  disciples  of  Sangrado  produce  dropsy  in 
their  patients  by  similar  means. 

In  (he  fourth  place,  drops/  arises  from  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  fluids,  and  a  laxity  of  the 
solids.  An  example  of  this  form  of  dropsy  some- 
times occurs  in  chlorotic  girli.  The  surface  be- 
comes pale,  the  muscular  fibie  feeble,  the  tongue 
furred,  the  stools  clay  coloured,  the  form  wastes, 
and  the  legs  begin  to  swell.  There  is,  in  such 
a  case,  a  complete  chaDge  in  the  blood,  it  be- 
comes thinner  than  natural,  md  exhibits  a  small- 
er number  of  red  partichs  than  usual  when 
drawn.  Sometimes,  indeec,  it  scarcely  stains 
linen,  being  thinner  than  ckret.  The  same  ef- 
fects are  sometimes  producel  by  copious  blood- 
letting and  spare  diet;  in  sudi  instances  patients 
may  die,  and  no  trace  of  inflanmation  can  be  dis- 
covered after  death.  This  f>rm  of  dropsy  is  of- 
ten accompanied  by  organic  disease,  and  some- 
times by  chronic  inflammation 

Some  forms  of  dropsy  do  nd  always  come  un- 
der the  heads  already  described;  such,  perhaps, 
is  ovarian  dropsy,  a  disease  the  pathology  of 
which  is  not  sufficiently  knovn,  though  proba- 
bly it  is  most  frequently  owirg  to  an  insidious 
inflammation  seated  about  the  >vary.  This  drop- 
sy is  encysted,  and  frequently  there  are  many 
of  these  cysts,  each  occasionaly  containing  a  dif- 
ferent fluid  from  the  other. 

(To  be  continud.) 


For  the  Mehcal  Intelligencer. 
MALIGNANT    DISIASE. 

[EXTRACTED  FROM  A  MAHTJSCRIFTET  T.  MINER,  M.  D.] 

What  is  a  malignant  state  d*  disease  ?  Has 
the  term  malignancy  any  detnite  meaning  in 
medicine  ? 

A  great  deficiency  of  muscular  strength — an 
increase  or  even  a  degree  of  muscular  strength 
that  is  disproportioned  to  the  other  symptoms — 
excessive  pain,  anxiety,  restlessntss,  or  spasms — 
faintness,  or  gastric  sinking — moibid  clearness  of 


this  form  of  dropsy  is  conjoined  with  inflamma 
tion,  the  indications  of  it  are  present,  and  the 
blood  exhibits  the  buffy  coat.  In  the  sanguine- 
ous plethora,  the  blood  drawn  generally  shows 
a  superabundance  of  red  particles.  Aqueous 
plethora  arises  suddenly  as  in  weak  convales- 
cents, who  drink  incautiously  a  large  quantity  of 
cold  water,  which  lessening  the  heart's  action  and 
chilling  the  surface,  the  return  of  the  column  of 
venous  blood  is  retarded  and  effusion  is  the  con- 
sequence, when  liquids  have  been  too  copiously 
taken.  Individuals  may  sometimes  be  saved 
from  this  form  of  dropsy  by  a  greatly  increased 
secretion  from  the  kidneys,  which  act  as  a  pump 
in  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood,  when  profusion 
occurs,  by   increased   secretion.      Experiments 


lability  or  extreme  torpor  ot  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, and  of  the  other  passages  which  are  lined 
with  the  mucous  membrane — and  also  the  same 
irritability  or  torpor  of  either  of  the  organs  of 
sense — excessive  exhaustion  after  ordinary  de- 
pletion and  evacuations — passive  haemorrhages — 
melcenic  discharges  from  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els— all  the  excretions  very  foetid,  or  much  less 
so  than  in  health — palpitation — very  frequent, 
very  slow,  very  weak,  or  intermittent  pulse — 
sordes  and  sphacelation — petecchia;,  ecchymos- 
es,  vibices,  pestilential  carbuncles,  and  buboes^ 
and  various  other  irregular  eruptions. — The  eftr- 
ly  appearance  of  either  of  these  symptoms,when 
sufficiently  severe,  or  a  combination  of  two  or 
three  of  them,  makes  it  apparent  to  the  most  su- 


have  been  made  on  dogs,  by    Hales   and  others,  perficial  observer,  that   any    fever,  whether   of 
who  produced  dropsy  on  them  by   bleeding  and  I  the   nervous   or  putrid  type,  is  malignant  and 
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highly  dangerous.  When  either  of  the  first  two 
stages*  of  a  febrile  disease  is  wanting,  when  any 
essential  symptom  is  absent,  or  when  it  is  pres- 
ent in  an  improper  stage,  when  subsultus,  visible 
pulsation  of  the  carotids,  hippocratic  face,  and 
other  signs  of  urgency  occur  unusually  early, 
when  any  violent  ot  accidental  symptom  of  mo- 
ment suddenly  appears,  or  when  all  the  stages 
follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  that 
a  strong  critical  effort  supervenes  within  half  of 
the  usual  time  from  the  attack,  the  malignancy 
is  equally  apparent, 

Thus  far,  1  consider  that  all  is  evident,  and 
that  there  can  be  little  room  for  mistake  or  dis- [ 
pute.  The  only  question  that  can  arise  in  cases 
attended  with  such  circumstances  as  the  preced- 
ing, is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease,  after  all 
these  symptoms  ha\e  been  promptly  controlled 
and  kept  at  bay,  by  a  proper  vigorous  treatment. 
In  this  situation,  the  disease  often  assumes  much 
of  the  form  of  common  regular  typhus,  with  the 
warm  moist  skin,  anj  rapid  pulse  of  its  last  stage, 
and  a  superficial  obierver,  without  the  greatest 
difficulty,  cannot  bf  made  to  realize  that  the 
preceding  urgent  sjmptoms  have  ever  existed  ; 
and  if  there  has  n)t  already  been  a  complete 
crisis,  he  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the 
quantity  of  medicine  which  usually  is  still  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  patient  in  his  present  comfort- 
able state,  nor  of  tje  danger,  indeed  almost  the 
certainty,  of  his  siijking  upon  the  abstraction  of 
the  exciting  and  supporting  agents  which  are 
employed;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  present 
apparently  mild  aad  comfortable  state,  is  en- 
tirely artificial. 

But,  there  is  another  set  of  malignant  cases, 
which,  though  thejr  are  very  apparent  to  the 
accurate  and  experienced  observer,  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe  in  words 
so  that  they  can  rfadily  be  recognized,  by  the 
inexperienced  inattentive  practitioner.  I  refer 
to  the  insidious  ctses,  in  which  the  symptoms 
Cause  so  little  distress  to  the  patient,  that  neither 
he  nor  the  bystanJer  are  willing  to  allow,  that 
any  danger  exists  Such  diseases  improperly  or 
feebly  managed,  (on  the  fifth  or  seventh,  or  even 
sometimes  as  la;e  as  the  fourteenth  or  twenty- 
first  day,)  are  ever  liable  to  sink  suddenly,  and 
when  the  danger  is  first  discovered,  the  patient 
is  already  at  the  gates  of  death. 

Perhaps  three  fourths  of  the  deaths  which  oc- 
cur during  the  prevalence  of  a  malignant  epide- 
aiic,  are  among  cases  of  this  description,  and 
take  the  unwary  by  surprise.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  this  variety,  for  hitherto  I  have  uni- 
formly failed  of  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of 
it,  to  those  who  have  not  frequently  witnessed 
oases  of  such  sodden  and  unexpected  sinking.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  if  we  except  the  morbidly  natural 
•tate  of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  temperaure  of  the 
skin, which  often  attend  this  variety,  nearly  ail  the 
symptoms,  excluding  those  which  may  be  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  that  belong  to  the  sud- 
den and  violent  cases,  and  which  in  them  are 
such  prominent  .signs  of  an  almost  total  want  of 
•vitality,  occasionally  appear  in  a  very  moderate 
degree  ;  and  though  neither  one  of  them  seems, 
pf  itself,  to  be   in  the  least  dangerous  yet  there 


is  something  in  the  tout  ensemble  which  can  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  experienced,  atten- 
tive observer,  that  all  is  not  right — that  there 
is  something  latent,  that  there  is  a  hidden  am- 
bush, that  extreme  danger  is  lurking  behind  ;  and 
more  especially  this  is  the  fact,  when  sudden  ma- 
lignant cases  are  common,  and  a  peculiar  asthe- 
nic diathesis  is  prevailing  at  the  same  time.  Tis- 
sot  seems  to  limit  his  definition  of  the  teim  ma- 
lignant to  this  variety  of  disease,  which  he  com- 
pares to  "  a  dog  that  bites  Without  barking." 

Plague,  cholera  of  India,  yellow  fever,  the  re- 
mittent arising  from  the  malaria  of  Italy,  Mmor-|during  the  prevalence  of  every  severe  epidem- 
ca,  Batavia,  &c,  nervous  fever,  putrid  fever,  >c,  would  be  prevented.  They  mostly  arise  from 
jail  fever,  cynauche-angmosa,  dysentery,  pneu-tbe  popular  mistake,  that  every  disease  of  the 
monia-typhodes,  and  typhus  svncopaus,  are  \s<*me  name  requires  the  same  practice.  It  is  not 
all  very  liable  to  be  rnalignant,  and  yet  all  ■  rare,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  dys- 
may  be  very  mild.  In  the  former  state,!  entery,  pneumonia,  cynanche  anginosa,  putrid 
notwithstanding  every  exertion,  they  are  al-i  fever,  or  typhus  syncopalis,  to  find  several  pa- 
ways  dangerous,  frequently  obstinate,  and  0f-ltients  in  the  same  house,  sick  of  the  same  die- 
ten    iatal ;   In   the   latter,  though   by  improper  |  ease  ;  and  yet  one  of  them  may  be  a  case  as  ma- 


sive  action,  of  the,  powers  of  life.  I  will  only 
reply,  that  whoever  teaches  such  a  doctrine,  can 
never  have  practised  in  a  malignant  epidemic 
in  which  he  must  have  frequently  seen  cases 
where  the  vital  principle  was  suddenly  paralyz! 
ed,  and  nearly  extinct  on  the  first  attack,  or  with- 
in a  few  hours  of  the  access,  without  one  symp- 
tom of  previous,  increased  excitement. 

If  people    in  general  were    belter  acquainted 
with  the  two  important  divisions  of  acute  diseases 
the  malignant  and  the  non-malignant,  most  of  the 
medical  disputes,  which  agitate   the  public  mind 


*  Besides  the  usual  stages  of  predisposition  and  con- 
valescence, every  regular  fever  that  runs  jts  whole  course 

has  Ihrte  prominent   essential    stag's   or  periods, thf 

forming,  or  torpid,  or  cold   stage — the  sAage  ot  reaction 
— and  the  stage  of  txhautlion- 


treatment  they  are  at  any  tune  liable  lo  become 
unmanageable,  yet  by  a  suitable  course  of  medi- 
cation, they  commonly    yield    with  comparative 
ease.   .  Each  of  the  preceding  diseases  is  usually 
atonic  or  asthenic;    there  is  a  deficiency    oj  vital 
action,  arising  probably  trom  a    diminished  secre- 
tion of  vital  power.     In  other    words,  that  inde- 
scribable   something   which    we  call    life,  vital 
principle,  sensorial  power,  excitability,  vitality, 
spirit  of  animation,  &.c.  (though  these  terms  are 
not  precisely  synonymous,)  is  less  than  in  health. 
In  entonic  or  ithemc  diseases,  the  vital  principle 
appears  to  act  with  more  vigour  than  in  health  ; 
in  the  atonic  or  asthenic  it  not  only  acts   feebly, 
but  in  reality  it  is  deficient  in  quantity.     In   mild 
or  non-malignant   cases,  though   they  are  asthe- 
nic, this  deficiency   is  slight,  the  diseased  action 
may  be  usually  changed  or  mitigated  by  ordina- 
ry means,  and   sometimes    may  be  removed  by 
various  and  even    opposite  modes  of  treatment; 
and    when    we    happen    to   fail  of  changing  the 
morbid  action,  the  common  exciting  and  support- 
ing agents  will  generally  keep  up  a  supply  of  vi- 
tal power,  till    the   disease    runs  its  course,  and 
terminates  by  a  favourable  crisis.     In  malignant 
cases  the  deficiency  of  vitality  appears  to  be  ve- 
ry different,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from 
that  which  belongs  to  common    or  non-malignant 
atonic  or  asthenic  diseases.     There  seems,  from 
the  very  access,  to  exist  a  state  analogous  to  that 
of  apoplexy  or  palsy,  or  to  that  of  the  factitious 
diseases  which  are  produced  by  excessive  quan- 
tities of  narcotics,  essential  oils,  lead,  or  mephit- 
ic  gases — an  almost   total  extinction  of  the  vital 
principle — the    patient   appears   to    be  but  half 
alive  from  the  very  onset — there   is   a  derange- 
ment  suigeneris   of  the  powers    of  life,  attended 
with  a  difficulty  of  changing  the  morbid  condition 
by  common  means,  and   an   insusceptibility  to  the 
action  of  ordinary  exciting   and   supporting  reme- 
dies, in  ordinary  doses  and  quantities. 

Malignancy  is  no  essential  part  of  the  nosolog- 
ical character  of  any  disease;  it  is  therefore  but 
little  noticed  in  the  text  books,  and  students  are 
rarely  infi  rmed  of  its  nature  by  their  teachers 
and  professors.  Indeed,  the  state  on  which  it 
depends,  an  original  deficiency  of  vitality  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  is  often  entirely  overlooked,  or  its 
very  existence  denied.  It  is  confidently  asserted 
hy  some,  that  very  acute  febrile  disease  begins 
with  an  increased  vital  action,  and  that  all  ex- 
haustion is  the  consequence  of  previous  exces- 


lignant  as  the  plague,  while  the  others  are  per 
fectly  mild,  and  manageable  under  the  lightest 
treatment.  No  really  malignant  case  was  ever 
safely  treated,  except  upon  an  energetic,  sup- 
porting and  exciting  plan,  adapted  to  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  symptoms,  the  degree  of  vitality  which 
exists,  and  to  the  known  obstinacy  of  the  disease. 
This  treatment  has  the  highest  antiquity  in  its 
favour,  and  the  experience  ofall  ages  on  its  side. 
We  know  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon, and  has  the  sanction  of  inspiration  itself. 
(See  Proverbs,  31,  6.)  It  was  the  treatment  of 
Hippocrates,  the  father  of  physic,  (See  Hippo- 
crates, Article,  Typhus,)  and  it  is  declared  by 
Van  Swieten  to  be  the  universal  practice. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words — a  malignant  dis- 
ease is  one  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  deficiency 
of  vitality,  attended  with  an  insusceptibility  to  the 
curative  action  of  ordinary  exciting  and  support- 
ing remedies,  in  ordinary  doses  and  quantities. 

For  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Jared  Potter,  M.  D.  was  born  at  Easthavert, 
Con.,  Sept.  25,  1742.  His  classical  studies  were 
commenced  under  the  Rev.  Philemon  Robbins, 
of  Branford.  He  entered  Yale  College,  1756, 
and  graduated  1760.  His  medical  studies  were 
begun  under  Dr.  Harpin,  of  Milford,  and  after- 
wards pursued  under  the  Rev.  Jared  Elliot,  of 
Killingworth.  He  commenced  practice  at  Ea«t- 
haven  1763,  and  removed  to  Wallingford  1772, 
where  he  died  July  30th,  1810.  Too  many  phy- 
sicians throw  by  their  books,  or  pay  but  little  at- 
tention to  them,  after  they  are  engaged  in  exten- 
sive practice.  This  was  not  the  fact  with  Dr  Pot- 
ter, who  was  an  uncommonly  diligent  and  indus- 
trious student,  not  merely  while  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession,  but  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  For  many  years  he  kept  a  medical  school, 
in  which  several  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  Connecticut  were  educated;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  late  Dr  Lemuel  Hopkins,  of 
Hartford,  who  was  considered  as  the  most  able 
practitioner  of  his  county,  if  not  in  the  State, 
was  his  first  pupil.  Dr  Potter  imbibed  much 
of  the  spirit  of  Elliot  for  philosophical  investi- 
gation, and  took  pains  to  become  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  practice  and  opinions  ofall  the  most 
celebrated  writers,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
upon  nearly  every  disease.  His  reading  was 
consequently  very  extensive,  and  he  was  in   the 
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habit  of  purchasing  annually  all  the  new  medi- 
cal works,  that  were  considered  as  valuable. 
Besides,  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  he 
constantly  read  the  most  distinguished  reviews, 
and  other  periodical  literature  of  the.day.  As  a 
physician,  he  was  a  superior  judge  of  symptoms, 
and  was  a  very  successful  and  energetic  practi- 
tioner in  puerperal  fever,  pleurisy,  dysentery, 
and  other  severe  and  rapid  acute  diseases.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  he  was  esteemed,  and  it  ap- 
pears with  justice,  to  be  superior  to  any  physi- 
cian of  his  time,  in  Connecticut.  It  is  said,  that 
he  was  very  skeptical  of  the  powers  of  medicine 
in  most  chronical  complaints,  and  for  that  reason, 
his  practice  in  such  cases  was  rather  inefficient, 
and  sometimes  almost  inert.  The  Doctor  is  well 
known,  as  having  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for 
discussing  questions  of  speculative  theology,  and 
for  the  politics  of  the  day  ;  and  when  conversing 
upon  these  subjects,  his  strict  command  of  his 
temper,  and  an  uncommon  urbanity  of  manner, 
joined  to  a  large  share  of  wit  and  humor,  usual- 
ly gave  him  a  decided  advantage  over  most  of 
his  opponents.  Like  his  preceptor,  Elliot,  his 
practice  in  consultation  was  very  extensive  ;  and 
like  him  too,  for  many  years,  he  was  probably 
the  most  distinguished  and  influential  physician 
in  the  stale.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  a 
Tice  president,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Con- 
necticut.   Besides  his  professional  eminence,  Dr 


the  successive  stages  of  the  process  relaxed,  and  at 
present,  so  little  have  physicians  to  learn  of  the  appear- 
ances and  progress  of  the  pustule,  that  when  the  matter, 
is  inserted,  the  patient  is  left  without  attention  or  in- 
struction, and  rarely  is  the  arm  examined  more  than 
once  (usually  on  thc^ih  day)  to  see  if  "  it  has  taken." 
Many  are  not  even  seen  a  second  time,  and  when  so 
many  things  may  occur  to  interrupt  the  progress  and 
annul  the  effects  of  vaccination,  what  can  we  expect 
but  that  9-10ths  of  the  cases  are  imperfect,  and  the  un- 
fortunate individuals,  though  feeling  perfectly  secure, 
are  astonished  by  an  attack  of  varioloid  or  small  pox. 

Not  only  does  this  culpable  negligence  subject  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  to  this  hideous  disease, 
but,  it  brings  an  undeserved  odium  on  vaccination.  It 
is  not  lightly  or  without  experience  we  assert  that  this 
odium  belongs  to  the  Profession  and  to  the  profession 
only  ;  and  that  Vaccination,  when  properly  conducted, 
and  closely  watched,  and  perfect  in  all  its  stages,  is 
thoroughly  preventive,  in  every  case,  of  both  small  pox 
and  varioloid.  In  these  remarks,  we  hope  the  faculty 
will  discover  wherein  they  may  render  a  highly  impor- 
tant benefit  to  mankind,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
some  at  least,  may  be  induced  by  them  to  deviate  from 
the  common  course,  and  examine  daily  the  progress  of 
every  case  till  it  is  thoroughly  completed. 

In  no  place  in  the  old  world  is  the  proportion  of  vac- 
cinated children  so  great  as  in  London  :  yet  it  will  be 
seen  by  a  piece  in  our  paper  of  the    18th  ultimo,  that 


Potter  was    possessed    of  many  peculiar  talents,  j  the  deaths  by  small  pox  in  that  city  were  1299  in  1825 

— whereas  the  average  of  the  four  preceding  years  was 
653.  We  attribute  this  to  the  growing  negligence  with 
which  the  process  is  managed.  We  have  seen  at  their 
public  institutions,  where  the  great  bulk  of  that  class 
of  persons  who  are  most  generally  exposed  to  disease, 
are  vaccinated,  the  mode  above  described  uniformly 
adopted.  But  once  does  the  patient  return  to  be  exam- 
ined, after  the  matter  is  inserted ;  and  however  much 
we  were  surprised  at  this,  we  were  doubly  astonished 
to  see  a  similar  practice  pursued  in  our  own  country  by 
almost  every  physician  in  the  families  under  his  charge. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  much  more  might  be  said, 
but  we  hope  enough  is  already  said,  to  excite  a  com- 
mencement at  least  of  that  reform,  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  mankind  to  neglect  no  longer. 


which  contributed  much  to  his  popularity.  It  is 
said,  that  he  was  always  able  to  recollect  the 
name  and  face  of  any  person  who  had  once  been 
introduced  to  him,  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
meeting,  whatever  had  been  the  time  that  had 
elapsed.  His  great  colloquial  powers,  and  the 
frankness  and  candour  with  which  he  uniformly 
treated  his  medical  brethren,  made  his  presence 
and  advice,  as  a  counselling  physician,  always 
acceptable  and  interesting  to  the  attending  prac- 
titioner. 

Dr.  James  Potter,  a  kinsman,  friend  and  co- 
temporary  of  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  of 
eminence,  and  resided  at  New  Fairfield.  He 
was  frequently  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut,  and  from  the  similarity  of  his  name, 
by  people  residing  out  of  the  state,  was  often 
confounded  with  Dr  Jared  Potter.  No  accurate 
sketch  of  bis  life  has  been  obtained. 


VACCINATION. 

This  subject  appears  to  us  to  be  assuming  a  new  and 
more  important  aspect.  Little,  our  reader  may  think, 
can  be  said  that  is  new  of  a  theme  that  has  been  so  ac- 
curately discussed  and  closely  observed ;  and  what, 
they  will  ask,  can  add  to  the  importance  of  a  subject 
•which  has  long  been  considered  the  mos-t  extensively 
active  of  all  the  preservatives  of  human  life  and  beauty. 

A  false  friend  is  more  dangerous  than  an  open  enemy, 
and  if  this  but  lull  the  people  into  a  false  security,  they 
will  not  avail  of  the  ordinary  caution  to  which  a  sense 
of  exposure  would  lead  them.  It  is  in  this  light  we 
view  vaccination  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  assum- 
ing the  rank  of  a  false  friend,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
regarded  with  caution  and  no  small  degree  of  suspicion. 
When  its  virtue  was  first  discovered,  the  faculty  were  so 
greedy  of  knowledge  concerning  its  symptoms,  appear- 
ances, and  effects,  that  every  case  was  minutely  exam- 
ined, from  the  hour  the  matter  was  first  inserted  uniil 
the  scab  had  fallen  entirely  off.  As  our  informatioti 
became  more  complete  and  satisfactory,  attention  to 


REPORTS. 


CASES  OF  HYDROPHOBIA,  WITH    REMARKS. 

BY  DR.  MAROCHETTI. 

In  a  village  near  Moscow,  a  peasant  named  Mi- 
ronou  was  bitten  on  the  hand,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1821,  by  a  horse  which  had  previously  bitten 
another  horse.  The  animal,  after  running  about 
in  different  directions  and  biting  the  ground  ev- 
ery moment,  dropped  down  dpad  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  spot  where  he  had  inflicted  the 
wound  on  Mironou.  The  other  horse  shortly 
after  exhibited  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  and 
was  killed.  Mironou  was  taken  to  the  Hospital 
on  the  23d  of  May.  After  applying  a  blistering 
plaster  to  the  part,  Dr  Marochetti  examined  the 
tongue  and  found  no  vesicles  under  it ;  and  he 
directed  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  genista  to 
be  given  to  the  patient  three  times  a  day,  and 
a  quart  of  the  decoction.  On  the  sixth  day,  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mironou  was  attack- 
ed with  pain  in  the  head  aud  sickness ;  his  puls<4 
was  full  and  irregular;  he  became  better,  how- 
ever, towards  evening,  supped  with  an  appetite,  I 


and  slept  well.  On  the  7th  day  Dr  Marochetti, 
discovered  the  blisters  under  the  tongue,  but  as 
they  were  not  fully  developed,  he  did  not  cut  or 
burn  them  unlil  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
patient  went  on  well  till  the  ninth  day,  when  he 
complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  head.  On  ex- 
amining the  tongue,  Dr  M.  thought  he  could 
discover  a  portion  of  the  vesicles  remaining, 
which  he  accordingly  burned,  limiting  the  action 
of  the  caustic  by  means  of  oil.  The  patient 
continued  to  take  the  decoction  of  genista;  he 
had  no  bad  symptom,  and  left  the  Hospital  on 
the  forty-third  day  after  the  injury,  in  perfect 
health. 

In  the  same  year,  three  servants  of  Prince 
Galitzin  were  brought  to  the  Hospital,  having 
been  bitten  the  same  day  by  a  mad  dog.  Two 
of  them  had  been  bitten  on  the  hand,  and  one 
in  the  nose.  During  six  weeks  a  drachm  of  the 
genista  in  powder  was  given  to  each  of  them 
three  times  a  day,  together  with  the  decoction. 
In  this  case  no  blisters  appeared  under  the  tongue, 
and  as  the  men  left  the  Hospital  in  good  health, 
Dr  Marochetti  concludes  that,  as  the  dog  was 
unquestionably  mad,  the  genista  must  have  de- 
stroyed the  hydrophobic  poison. 

The  following  cases  are  given  as  conclusive 
in  favour  of  the  remedy  proposed  by  Dr  Maro- 
chetti. The  first  of  them  occurred  at  a  country 
seat  of  Count  Cleremeton,  situated  five  versts 
from  Moscow. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1822,  a  girl  15  years 
of  age,  muffled  up  in  a  fur  pelisse,  was  attacked 
in  the  street  by  a  mad  dog.  The  animal  finding 
no  other  part  of  her  person  exposed  brought 
the  girl  to  the  ground,  and  attacked  her  face* 
He  bit  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  out 
three  of  her  teeth,  tore  her  jaw  so  as  to  expose 
a  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  bone,  and  lacerated 
the  left  side  of  of  her  nose.  The  cries  of  the 
girl  brought  her  brother,  a  youth  18  years  of 
age,  to  her  assistance,  who  in  rescuing  his  sister 
from  the  dog,  was  himself  bitten  in  the  hand  in 
several  places.  The  next  day  the  girl  and  her 
brother  were  sent  to  the  Hospital.  A  bite  so- 
extraordinary,  says  Dr  M.,  as  that  inflicted  on 
this  girl,  left  no  hope  of  my  being  able  to  save 
her;  for  the  absorption  of  the  poison  from  the 
wound  in  the  mouth  must  have  taken  place  im- 
mediately, and  remedies  applied  the  next  day 
could  not  prevent  its  effects.  The  severity  of 
the  wounds,  independently  of  the  poisoa,  render- 
ed the  fatal  results  of  this  case  still  more  appa- 
rent. I  administered,  however,  such  remedies 
as  the  circumstances  admitted  of,  and  prescribed 
a  concentrated  decoction  of  the  genista.  I  ap- 
plied a  blistering  plaster  to  the  wounds  of  the 
brother.  The  wounds  of  the  girl  soon  assumed 
a  gangrenous  character.  It  was  impossible  to- 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  swelling  under 
the  tongue  from  the  state  of  the  mouth,  which 
was  so  much  swollen  as  to  prevent  the  patient 
from  taking  any  solid  nourishment.  She  lived 
in  a  state  of  stupor  till  the  28th  day,  when  vio- 
lent symptoms  of  madness  suddenly  appeared, 
and  she  died  in  great  anguish  in  about  15  hours. 
The  boy  took  the  powder  and  decoction  regu- 
larly ;  the  swelling  under  the  tongue  appeared 
on  the  seventh  day  after  the  bite.  They  were 
cut  and  burned  ;  no  alarming  symptom  superven- 
ed, and  he  left  the  hospital  cured  on  the  43d 
eay.  He  has  continued  in  good  health  up  to 
the  present  time. 
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On  the  28th  April,  1823,  a  labourer,  55  years 
of  age,  came  to  the  Hospital.  He  had  received 
a  wound  four  days  before,  on  the  side  of  the  left 
thigh  from  a  mad  dog,  which  had  previously  bit- 
ten three  other  dogs.  He  complained  of  head- 
ache and  nausea  ;  his  pulse  was  frequent  and  ir- 
regular:  the  decoction  of  genista  was  given  him, 
but  did  not  remain  on  his  stomach.  On  the  3d 
day  the  three  dogs  which  had  been  bitten  be- 
came mad  and  died  in  the  night.  The  vomiting 
continued,  but  I  was  enabled  to  exhibit  the  ge- 
nista in  powder  on  slices  of  bread,  which  pro- 
duced nausea,  but  remained  on  the  patient's  sto- 
mach. On  the  sixth  day,  towards  evening,  the 
vomiting  and  fever  increased;  his  eyes  became 
haggard,  and  the  pupils  much  dilated.  Two 
pustules,  much  larger  than  common,  appeared  un- 
der the  tongue.  I  removed  them  with  the  scissors 
and  burned  them.  This  case  exhibited  a  remar- 
kable instance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  for 
all  the  bad  symptoms  were  removed  so  rapidly, 
that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  operation 
the  patient  said  that  I  had  completely  burnt  out 
his  malady,  and  that  he  felt  quite  well.  On  the 
seventh  day  the  patient  continued  well  in  gener- 
al health,  but  the  wounds  were  so  painful  that 
he  could  scarcely  walk.  I  again  applied  the 
caustic  to  them,  and  put  an  emollient  poultice 
over  them;  the  discharge  increased  in  the  night, 
and  the  pain  ceased.  He  had  no  other  bad 
symptom,  and  was  discharged  from  the  Hospi- 
tal shortly  after  in  perfect  health. 

From  these  and  similar  circumstances,  Dr 
Marochetti  observes  that  madness  is  a  local  ma- 
lady, the  development  of  which  may  be  preven- 
ted by  the  means  he  has  pointed  out,  but  that 
when  once  reabsorption  is  suffered  to  take  place, 
nothing  can  arrest  the  terrible  effects  of  the  dis 
ease. 


toms  ;   but  their  milk,  as   well   as  that  of  mad 
goats,  communicates  the  disease  to  man. 

Cats  exhibit  the  same  symptoms  as  dogs,  but 
the\r  are  more  dangerous,  as  they  spring  upon 
the  face  from  a  great  distance. 
.  The  mad  horse  leaps  to  an  extraordinary 
height,  runs  blindly  forward,  and  when  he  meets 
a  man  bites  him  and  endeavours  to  trample  him 
under  his  feet. 

The  development  of  the  symptoms  of  mad- 
ness, after  the  bite  of  a  mad  wolf,  generally  takes 
place  in  less  time  than  after  the  bite  of  a  dog, 
inconsequence  of  the  greater  depth  and  severity 
of  the  wounds. — Archives  Gi'Srales,  Oct. 


VARIETIES. 


Effects  of  Lightning  on  the  Animal  Ststem. — 
"  In  reference  to  the  case  described,  in  vol.  xix.  Quart. 
Journal  of  Science,  Dr  Fusinieii  writes,  that  during- the 
winter  of  1824,  no  particular  effects  were  perceived  by 
Sig.  Tomiello  in  the  arm  struck  by  lightning-,  but  that, 
as  the  spring- of  1825  advanced,  it  a^ain  became  af- 
fected ;  the  same  sensation  of  heat,  and  want  of  mo- 
tion, taking  place,  when  the  weather  became  stormy  ; 
the  change  in  the  weather  being  preindicated  for  seve- 
ral hours,  or,  at  times,  even  days.  Dr  Fusineiri  re- 
marks upon  the  circumstance,  that  these  effects  were 
not  perceived  in  the  winter  season,  though  the  weath- 
er might  be  stormy,  and  the  temperature  -as  warm,  at 
times,  as  on  occasions  when  the  arm  was  affected.  He 
considers  the  cause  as  existing  in  a  morbid  sensibility 
of  the  nerves  of  the  arm  to  atmospheric  electricity.1'' 
— Gior  di.  Fisica,  viii.  219. 

University  op  Edinburgh. — A  valuable  collection 
of  the  vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  India  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  governor  of  Madras.  Its  selection  evinces  both 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  very  great 
industry  on  the  part  of  Dr  Shuter,  naturalist  and  bota- 
nist at  Madras,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  ;  and  the 
Dr  Marochetti  concludes  by  pointing  out '  whole  was  received  in  such  excellent  condition,  that  a 


dissection  (wo  large  steaks  were  cut  from,  the  animal 
and  cooked  ;  and  Dr  Brooks  and  others,  ate  part  of 
them  and  expressed  no  disrelish  for  this  novel  food.— 
tunglish  paper. 

South  Carolina  Medical  College.— Thte  follow- 
>ng  is  a  hat  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  upon  whom 
Degrees  were  conferred  at  the  Commencement  *f  this 
College  on  the  4th  nit.,  with  the  titles  of  their  dissert  a- 
V,°ns.:~ Aug-«stus  Baldwin— Dissertation,  Vena  Seetio. 
Maximilian  Laborde-.De  Cholera  Infantum.  William 
B.  Bull— Medical  Topography  of  Georgia.  William 
m-)l™-D*  H'jdrag.  rffecl.  morb.  Daniel  Bradwell 
—Circulation  of  the  Blood.  Thomas  A.  Elliott— ,3eu- 
puncluralion.  Samuel  VV.  Logan-  Dyspepsia. -J^mes 
S.  Vostell-Parturilion.— Alexander  Verdier— Dysente- 
ry. Robert  Lebby— Lycnpus  Virginicus.  Edward 
Coppee— Le-ucorrhea.—  J.  W.  Taylor— Epilcps v.  Wil- 
liam S.  Pennall— Cynanche  Trachealis.  John'E.  Tims 
—Phrenitis.  Stephen  Garrett— Experimental  disserta- 
tion on  the  Gelseminum  Sempervirevs. — A.  N.    Ulmo 

Apoplexy.  B.  B.  Strobel— Experimental  dissertation 
on  the  aralia  spinosa.  R.  Crawford— Dyspepsia.  '  Chas. 
F.  Garry,  Hepatitis.  J.  D.  Newton— Hydrocephalus 
acutus.  G.  M.  Canon— Fcbrius  remittens.  Joseph 
Milligan—  Tetanus.  Wm.  Magill— Febris  intermittens 
Paul  W.  Connor— Hepatitis.  Wm.  R.  Cuckow—  Cho- 
lera.    EL  -H  Cone — Hydrocephalus. 


the  distinguishing  marks    of  madness,  which  he 
professes  to  have  observed  in  different  animals. 

SIGNS  OF  MADNESS     IN  THE  DOG. 

He  walks  irregularly  ;  he  does  not  go  forward 
m  a  straight  line,  but    turns    frequently    to   the 


right  and  the    left,  tottering    and    frequently  re-  valuable  specimens,  presented  by  John  Crawford,  Esq 


portion  of  many  of  the  seeds  and  some  of  the  roets  have 
been  given  to  the  Professor  of  Botany,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  their  vegetating  and  increasing  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  tropical  plants  already  in  the  royal  garden.  Be- 
sides this  extensive  addition  to  the  Museum  o(  Materia 
Medica,  it  has  lately  been   enriched   by  curious  and 


runs,  and  then 


tracing  his  steps  ;  sometimes  h 
stops  short  suddenly,  and  falls  as  if  oppressed 
by  a  great  weight.  When  he  stands,  his  two 
fore  feet  are  much  extended  ;  he  has  a  fixed 
melancholy  look,  his  eyes  are  red,  fiery,  and  suf- 
fused with  tears.  His  body  is  generally 
meagre  ;  he  conceals  his  tail  between  his  hind 
legs  ;  his  ears  are  pendant,  and  his  tongue  hangs 
out  of  his  mouth  covered  with  frothy  mucus. 
His  habits  are  changed  ;  he  avoids  the  person 
to  whom  he  is  attached,  and  generally  flies  from 
the  society  of  men,  as  well  as  his  own  species, 
biting  only  the  persons  and  dogs  that  he  meets  in 
his  way.  His  instincts  are  perverted  ;  he  ceas- 
es entirely  to  bark  ;  he  recognises  no  one,  and 
hi  seeks  out  solitary  places.  Any  attempt  to 
take  nourishment  is  followed  by  violent  convul- 
sions ;  the  mere  sight  of  a  liquid  gives  him  inex- 
pressible torture,  and  he  experiences  similar  cir- 
cumstances if  any  liquid  is  thrown  on  his  bod? 
He  nevertheless  seems  to  feel  a  burning  thirst, 
from  the  mixture  of  the  poison  with  the  saliv*. 
and  this  thirst  is  knewn  to  attend  the  disease  in 
the  human  subject. 

MADNESS  IN  OXEN,  SHEEP,  AND     OTHER  ANIMALS. 

They  turn  round  in  circles,  lift  up  the  tail, 
and  after  running  a  short  distance  fall  down  dead 
without  biting.     Cows  exhibit  the   sarae.symp- 


resident  at  Singapore,  the  late  lamented    Dr  Schetky, 
from  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  alumni  of  this  University. 

New  Medical  Paper. — We  have  received  the  first 
No.  of  a  new  medical  paper,  to  be  published  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month,  in  Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio,  of  the  same  size  and  at  the  same  price  as  our 
own,  denominated  "  The  Ohio  Medical  Repository.'''' 
It  is  conducted  by  Drs  Wright  and  Mason.  We  most 
cordially  wish  success  to  every  effort  to  extend  medical 
knowledge,  but  when  we  consider  the  number  of  pub- 
lications devoted  to  this  object,  that  there  are  but 
few  physicians  who  are  not  already  subscribers  to  some 
ef  them,  aed  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  before 
the  large  amount  of  immediate  labor  and  expense 
which  all  such  undertakings  require,  can  be  remune- 
rated, the  prospect  appears  very  gloomy,  unless  those 
concerned  command  a  large  capital  of  talent,  industry, 
and  perseverance,  as  well  as  cash. 

Dissection  op  an  Elephant. — Yesterday  the  ele- 
phant was  dissected  by  Dr  Brooks,  Dr  Waring,  Dr 
Clark,  Dr  Spurzheim,  Dr  H.  Mayo,  Messrs  Surgeons, 
Morgan,  Yanall,  Hawkins,  Bell,  &c.  A  number  of 
butchers  were  employed  in  flaying  the  animal,  and  the 
process  occupied  twelve  hours.  The  appearance  of  the 
body  denoted  the  most  perfect  health.  The  heart  was 
found  to  have  been  pierced  bv  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
several  bullets  were  extracted  from  the  liver.  The 
heart  was  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  18  inches  broad, 
^nd  was  when  the  body  was  opened,  immersed  in  about 
five  or  six  gallons  of  blood.—  The  flesh  when  cut  from 
the  bones  was  removed  from  the  menagerie  in  carts. 
The  girt  of  the  beast  was  19  feet  4  inches.     During  the 


Hydrophobia.— The  numerous  cases  of  hydropho- 
bia which  have  recently  occurre.d,  have  called  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  medical  men  to  this  dreadful  mala- 
dy, and  we  find  from  the  Revue  Encyclopedique,  that 
the  genista  tinctoria  has  been  found  most  efficacious. 
Dr  Destrez  at  Vailly,  and  Dr  Chabanou  at  Uges,  have 
employed  it  with  great  success,  as  Dr  Marrochetti, 
who  observed  it  to  be  thus  used  by  a  simple  Russian 
peasant,  formerly  did  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

New-Orleans  Hospital. — During  the  last  year 
this  institution  received  771  foreign  patients,  and  561 
American— making  1332,  of  whom  967  were  cured,  32 
deserted,  and  on  the  3lst  December,  125  remained. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New- York,  have 
awarded  to  Daniel  L.  Paixotta,  M.  D.  a  premium  of 
fifty  dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  equal  value,  for  his 
dissertation  on  Hooping  Cough. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  April  28th  ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 
April  12.— Isaac  Mallet,  25  ;  Elizabeth  Knapp,  48  ; 
Joseph  Morse,  46  ;  Mary  Ann  Lovejoy,  4  mo.  23d. — 
William  G.  Lord,  18  mo;  James  Peters,  66;  Cat* 
Prince,  90.  24th.— John  Shales,  39  ;  James  Russell, 
27;  Sarah  Langdon,  78.  25th.— Ruth  Donallan,  $1  ; 
two  female  children  of  Edmund  Chessman  ;  William 
S.  Shaw,  48  ;  Priscilla  Phillips,  75.  26th.— Eliza  A. 
Fife,  5  1-2;  Robert  T,  Wade,  jr.  2.  27th.— Sarah 
Rhodes,  83  ;  Hannah  Currant,  18.  28th.— Jame« 
Parmenter,  31 ;  Caroline  Thacher,  6  mo. 

Accidental,  1 — Consumption,  2 — Lung  Fever,  2 — 
Typhus,  1— Mortification,  2— Old  Age,  4— Colic,  1 — 
Apoplexy,  1 — Debility,  1 — Dropsy  in  the  Head,  1 — 
Measles,  1— Pleurisy,  1— Infantile,  3— Stillborn,  1. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


ON  DROPSICAL  AFFECTIONS. 

{Concluded  from  p.  201.) 

DIAGNOSIS. 

The  varieties  of  dropsy  have  received  differ- 
ent names.     When  dropsy  is  situated  within  the 
bags  of  the    pleura,  it   is   called    hydrothorax ; 
when  the  effusion  is  in  both    bags  of  the  pleura, 
it  is   attended    universally   with   a   difficulty  of 
breathing ;  but  when  the  fluid  is  poured  out  into 
one  of  the  bags  of  the  pleura    only,  there    is  of- 
ten no  difficulty    of  breathing.     Dr   Armstrong 
mentions  an  instance    of  an  old    man,  who    had 
been  accustomed  to  ascend  a  long  flight  of  steps 
daily  to  light  a  lamp  on  a  pier  in  one  of  the  sea 
ports,  and  who   had    no   difficulty  of  breathing. 
He  died   suddenly,  and    on    examination,  it  was 
found  that   one  side  of  the  chest  was  filled  with 
fluid,  and  that  the  other  was  quite  empty.     Sev- 
eral instances  of  the  same  kind  have  been  known, 
though,  generally  speaking,  the  breathing  is  dif- 
ficult, especially   on   taking  exercise.     The  pa- 
tient is  apt  to  be  seized  with  sudden  fits  of  diffi- 
culty  of  breathing,  the    sleep    is   disturbed  by 
frightful  dreams;  palpitations  of  the  heart  often 
attend,  the    urine    is  generally    scanty  and  high 
coloured;  it  is  often  accompanied  by   anasarcous 
swelling  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  occasion- 
ally the  patient  has  a  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation 
in  the  chest.     Upon  the  whole,  Dr  A.  considers 
the  application   of  Laennec's  instrument  one  of 
the  safest  guides  in  detecting  the  presence  of  hy- 
drothorax, and  relates  a  case  of  organic   disease 
of  the  heart,  where  he  gives  it  as    his   opinion, 
from  the  application  of  this  instrument,  that  the 
heart  is  conjointly  diseased,  with    an  effusion  in- 
to both    bags    of  the  pleura.     The  patient  died, 
and   dissection   confirmed    the    accuracy    of  the 
opinion.     Dr  A.,  however,  thinks,  that  Laennec 
disregards   too    much   the    attendant  symptoms, 
which  should  always  be  carefully   considered  in 


When  dropsy  is  situated  in  the  ovary,  the  tu- 
mor arises  at  first  only  on  one  side,  and  then 
gradually  enlarges,  appearing  at  first  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  and  continues  to  increase. 
The  general  health   suffers  little  and  that  forms 


a  diagnosis   in    the    last 


between  ascites 


forming  the  diagnosis. 

Sometimes  fluid  is  effused  into  the  pericardi- 
um, and  then  it  is  called  hydrops  pericardii.  In 
this  affection  the  patient  is  generally  easier  when 
bent  forwards,  and  is  very  short  of  breath,  or 
threatened  with  syncope  on  exertion.  There  is 
often  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with 
palpitation,  and  pain  occasionally  shooting  down 
the  left  arm.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  dropsy  of  the  pericardium 
from  dropsy  of  the  chest,  both  of  which  some- 
times exist  together. 

When  dropsy  is  situated  in  the  belly,  it  is  call- 
ed ascites;  the  abdomen  becomes  rounder  and 
rounder,  till  at  last  it  is  extremely  large :  the 
skin  assumes  a  shining  appearance,  and  the  veins 
are  seen  rambling  across  it  more  distended  than 
natural.  In  the  progress  of  ascites,  the  face  ge- 
nerally becomes  pale  and  peaky.  The  upper 
and  lower  extremities  become  more  or  less  ema- 
ciated, and  if  the  hand  be  put  on  one  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  other  side  be  struck  with  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  a  distinct  fluctuation  may  be 
felt,  which  is  the  most  characteristic  sign. 


eM„»  ,w  u.v  .^  stages 
and  ovarian  dropsy.  The  diagnosis  between  as- 
cites and  pregnancy,  is  principally,  by  contrasting 
the  origin  and  progress  of  each,  and  the  state  of 
the  patient's  general  health ;  but  where  any 
doubt  exists  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  the 
practitioner  should  defer  the  operation  of  para- 
centesis, till  after  the  usual  term  of  gestation. 
Some  doubtful  cases  have  occurred,  one  of  which 
proved  fatal,  under  the  hands  of  an  eminent 
practitioner,  who  violated  this  rule. 

Anasarca  is  a  soft  inelastic  swelling  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  which  pits  upon  pressure.  The 
only  case  of  dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane 
that  can  be  confounded  with  any  other  affection, 
is  that  of  dropsy  of  the  integuments  of  the  abdo 
men  for  dropsy  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  diagnosis,  however,  is  easy  ;  if  the  fist  be 
pressed  against  the  anasarcous  swelling  of  the 
abdomidalinteguments,  it  will  be  embedded  in  a 
pit,  which  will  not  be  the  case  in  ascites. 

TREATMENT  OF  DROPSY. 

The  treatment  of  dropsy  is  very   various,  ac- 
cording to  its  causes.     When  it  depends  upon  an 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  inflammation,  it  may 
be  frequently  removed.     If  (he  inflammation  be 
acute  or  subacute,  it  will  be  denoted  by  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  by   the    heat    of  the  surface  being 
higher  than  natural,  by  a  furred   tongue,  by  the 
urine  being  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  some- 
times upon  the  application  of  heat,  or  of  the  ni- 
tric acid,  the    water  yields  a  deposition  of  albu- 
men, but  not  always ;  and  generally  there  is  pain 
in  the  part,  which   is   the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion.    If  the  inflammation  be  chronic,  pain  is  of- 
ten absent,  but  an  accurate  observer  may  gener- 
ally detect  the  signs  of  the  obscure  inflammation 
wherever  it  be  sealed.      Bleeding,  purging,  and 
a   spare   diet,  with    rest   and   quietude,  are  the 
main  remedies  for  this  form    of  dropsy,  and  Dr 
A.  has  seen  individuals   relieved    with  great  ra- 
pidity by    these    means.     Even  when  combined 
with    organic    disease,  this    form  of  dropsy  may 
sometimes  be  relieved  ;    a    case  of  which  he  re- 
lates, where  an  inflammatory  dropsy  was  accom- 
panied by  an  organic  disease  of  the    heart.     Di- 
gitalis,   squills,    and   colchicum,  are    sometimes 
powerful  assistants  in  this  modification    of  drop- 
sy, especially    when,    the    inflammation    having 
receded,   the   effusion    remains   as  a  mere    se- 
quela. 

In  that  form  of  dropsy,  which  depends  upon 
an  impediment  to  the  transmission  or  return  of 
the  blood,  mild  aperients  and  occasional  altera- 
tives, generally  have  a  good  effect,  and  when 
the  liver  is  affected,  very  small  doses  of  calomel, 
combined  with  squills  and  digitalis,  often  succeed 
in  the  removal  of  the  effusion,  aided  by  the  re 
peated  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen. 
The  first  object  is  to  discover  the  nature  an«' 
seat  of  the  obstructing  cause,  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  connected   with  inflammation.      The 


next  point  is  to  attempt  its  removal,  where  it  is 
uncombined  with  any  organic  affection ;  but 
when  organic  affection  does  exist,  as  a  general 
rule  of  treatment,  the  practice  ought  not  to  be 
so  active  as  in  the  other  case,  many  lives  being 
shortened  by  young  practitioners  doing  too  much 
in  organic  affections. 

When  dropsy  arises  from  sanguineous  reple- 
lion,  it  is  best  removed  by  bleeding,  purging, 
and  a  spare  diet;  and  that  dropsy  dependent  up 
on  an  aqueous  repletion,  is  best  removed  by  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  by  aperient  medicines, 
and  by  acting  upon  the  kidneys  through  diuret- 
ics. There  are  no  medicines,  however,  more 
uncertain  in  their  operation  than  diuretics.  Re- 
cently dried  squills  in  powder,  and  fresh  digita- 
lis, are  the  best,  assisted  by  the  alkalies,  and  a 
properly  managed  temperature. 

When  dropsy  arises  from  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  fluids,  with  a  laxity  of  the  solids,  the  prac- 
titioner must  endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
this  condition  of  the  body,  which  will  be  often 
found  in  the  combined  disorder  of  the  skin,  and 
of  the  internal  mucous  membranes,  with  a  tor- 
pid state  of  the  liver  and  colon.  What  the  med- 
ical attendant  has  to  do,  is  to  overcome  the  dry- 
ness of  the  skin  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  ev- 
ery second  day,  to  place  the  patient  in  a  fresh 
atmosphere,  to  stimulate  the  liver  by  a  small 
occasional  dose  of  calomel,  or  blue  pill,  or  to  act 
gently  on  the  bowels  by  mild  laxatives;  to  pre- 
scribe a  light  diet,  and  if  there  be  pain,  observes 
Dr  A.,  on  pressure  over  any  part  of  the  belly, 
to  apply  leeches  till  it  be  removed,  and  the 
patient  will  have  the  fairest  chance  of  reco- 
very. 

With  respect  to  the  ovarian  dropsy,  his  expe- 
rience has  induced  him,  in  confirmed  cases,  to 
concur  with  the  opinion  of  Dr  W.  Hunter,  "  that 
those  patients  have  the  best  chance  of  living  the 
longest,  for  whom  the  least  is  done."  This  is 
certainly  a  very  good  remark,  he  repeals,  in 
confirmed  cases,  though,  in  incipient  ones,  he  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  best  to  treat  them  as  if  they 
proceeded  from  slow  inflammation,  which  is  of- 
ten the  fact.  This  is  a  point  which  has  not  been 
attended  to  in  the  commencement  of  what  has 
been  called  ovarian  dropsy,  a  disease  which, 
when  fully  formed,  sometimes  requires  the  usual 
operation  as  a  temporary  palliative  for  excessive 
pressure. 

In  ascites  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 
relieve  the  patient  by  an  operation.  The 
rule  which  should  guide  the  practitioner  in  the 
performance  of  it  is  this:  when  the  distension 
becomes  so  great  as  evidently  to  impede  the  res- 
piration, the  operation  is  necessary,  but  not  be- 
fore. Whenever  an  operation  of  any  kind  is 
mentioned,  it  should  be  proposed  with  the  great- 
est delicacy,  and  especially  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
The  medical  attendant  should  speak  of  it  to  the 
patient  as  a  very  tnfling  operation,  merely  as  a 
puncture  through  the  skin  to  let  out  the  fluid, 
ind  thus  to  give  very  great  and  instantaneous 
relief;  but  to  the  friends,  the  real  nature  of  the 
operation  should  be  explained,  since  it  is  only  a 
palliative  in  general,  and  since   in   employing  it 
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there  is  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  haemor- 
rhage, and  of  an  ultimate  inflammation.  There 
are  two  precautions  which  should  be  observed 
previous  to  the  operation  ;  the  one  is,  not  to  con- 
found the  dropsy  of  the  integuments  with  that 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  second  is, 
to  have  a  very  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation  from 
a  sufficient  collection  of  fluid,  some  persons  hav- 
ing performed  the  operation  too  early  owing  to 
the  great  distension  of  flatus.  In  the  latter  cases 
the  intestines,  pushed  against  the  inside  of  the 
abdominal  integuments  by  the  air,  have  been 
materially  injured  by  the  operation.  There  are 
two  places  at  which  the  abdomen  may  be  punc- 
tured by  the  trochar,  the  one  midway  between 
the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  and  umbilicus,  and  the  other  midway  be- 
tween the  symphisis  pubis  and  umbilicus.  The 
objection  to  the  first  situation  is,  that  when  the 
abdomen  is  immensely  distended  the  recti  mus- 
cles are  sometimes  displaced,  and  the  epigastric 
artery  is  carried  more  towards  the  side  of  the 
abdomen  than  usual,  and  it  has  happened  in  per- 
forming the  operation,  at  that  point,  this  artery 
has  been  wounded.  The  latter  situation  is, 
therefore,  preferable  midway  between  the  pubes 
and  umbilicus,  in  the  linea  alba,  the  only  objec- 
tion there  being  the  tendinous  structure  of  the 
part.  The  patient  being  seated  in  an  elbow 
chair,  and  having  a  bandage  previously  placed 
round  the  abdomen,  by  way  of  commanding 
pressure  after  the  fluid  flows  out,  to  prevent 
syncope,  the  trochar  should  be  introduced  till 
the  feeling  of  resistance  ceases,  and  then  it  should 
be  withdrawn  immediately.  The  fluid  being 
drawn  off,  the  patient  should  be  treated,  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  as  if  a  capital  operation 
had  been  performed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  peritoneal  inflammation. 

There  is  no  doubt,  says  Dr  Armstrong,  that 
the  operation  of  tapping  might  be  frequently 
performed  with  benefit  for  collections  of  water 
in  the  chest,  and  as  we  have  now  a  precise  mode 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  fluid  be  in  the 
chest,  through  the  application  of  Laennec's  in- 
strument, theie  is  no  reason  why  the  operation 
should  not  be  performed  in  urgent  cases,  for 
sometimes  the  inflammation  ceases  which  pro- 
duced the  effusion,  and  nothing  remains  to  im- 
pede respiration  but  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on 
the  lun^s.  In  regard  to  operations  for  letting 
out  fluid  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  medical  men 
should  be  cautious  how  they  make  punctures  in 
anasarcous  swellings  below  the  knee,  since  they 
are  apt,  in  some  subjects,  to  run  into  gangrene. 

PROGNOSIS. 

The  prognosis  in  dropsy  should  be  founded  en- 
tirely upon  the  same  cause. — That  form  of  drop- 
sy depending  upon  inflammation  may  often  be 
removed  by  proper  treatment;  that  form  depen- 
dent on  obstruction  may  also  be  in  many  cases 
removed,  but  is  apt  to  return,  where  there  is 
organic  disease.  Those  forms  of  dropsy  depen- 
ding upon  sanguineous  and  aqueous  plethora  are 
often  cured.  Dropsy  arising  from  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  fluids,  with  laxity  of  the  solids, 
nny  be  cured,  provided  there  be  no  organic  dis- 
ease, which,  however,  is  often  present  in  such 
instances.  In  short,  in  every  case,  the  cause  of 
thai  condition  called  dropsy  must  be  investigat- 
ed, and  the  prognosis  deduced  from  that,  f.nd 
the  state  of  the  patient  in  other  respects. 


THE  STUDY  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 
To  those  who  delight  rather  in  intellectual 
than  in  animal  enjoyments,  the  study  of  physiol- 
ogy cannot  fail  to  afford  the  purest  and  highest 
gratification.  If  physiology  were  merely  a 
sourcp  of  intellectual  amusement — if  it  were  on 
ly  a  sort  of  philosophical  to}',  it  would  still  be  a 
very  splendid  and  magnificent  bauble  ;  but  it  is 
something  more  than  this;  it  is  not  merely  a 
source  of  intellectual  amusement,  but  it  forms 
the  mind  to  medical  knowledge.  What  mathe- 
matics are  to  science  in  general,  physiology  is 
to  the  medical  man;  it  teaches  him  to  think  for 
himself,  to  collect  facts,  to  reason  on  and  apply 
those  facts  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  Anoth- 
er, and  the  most  splendid  recommendation  of 
physiology  is,  that  it  suggests  to  the  mind  new 
discoveries,  and  new  operations.  Whatever  of 
truly  great  or  useful  man  has  achieved,  has  been 
effected  by  observing  the  substances  of  Nature, 
tracing  the  laws  by  which  the  God  of  Nature 
acts,  and  acting  upon  natural  bodies  through  a 
just  comprehension  of  those  laws.  The  balloon 
nses,  and  the  lightning  falls  as  man  directs  it, 
because  we  understand  the  principles  of  aerosta- 
tion and  electricity.  What  knowledge  has  done 
in  the  world  generally,  physiology,  even  in  its 
most  confined  and  limited  acceptation,  has  in  a 
great  degree  enabled  us  to  effect  in  the  science 
of  medicine.  It  is  a  science  which  by  teaching 
us  the  powers  of  natural  bodies,  and  the  laws  by 
which  these  powers  are  regulated,  puts  these 
bodies,  as  it  were,  into  our  hands,  so  that  we 
may  mould  them  at  our  will.  It  has  enabled  us 
to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
fingers  and  toes — I  had  almost  said  feet,  to  the 
lame.  Can  a  man  have  his  abdomen  laid  open 
and  recover?  Physiology  teaches  us  that  he 
may.  Can  life  be  restored  when  the  patient  is 
dying  from  bleeding,  by  the  transfusion  of  new 
blood  into  the  veins  ?  Physiology  teaches  us 
that  it  has  been  so  restored.  Can  a  fourth  part 
of  the  human  body  be  cut  away,  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh  at  the  hip  joint,  and  the  expanse 
of  wounded  surface  heal  by  the  first  intention  ? 
Physiology  teaches  us  that  it  may.  This  is  the 
crown  of  physiology  ; — by  putting  us  in  possess- 
ion of  the  powers  ot  natural  bodies,  by  reading 
us  a  lecture,  as  it  were,  on  the  jurisprudence  by 
which  those  powers  are  regulated,  and  by  thus 
making  us  acquainted  with  those  laws  and  pow- 
ers, she  enables  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  mould 
the  material  world  at  our  pleasure,  and  to  work 
on  natural  bodies  at  our  will.  Realizing,  in  some 
degree,  the  tales  of  romance,  she  leads  us,  like 
Vathek,  into  the  intimate  recesses  of  nature,  and 
puts  into  our  hands  the  talismans  by  which  her 
operations  are  controlled. 


ARTIFICIAL  MEMORY. 
As  the  memory  is  perhaps,  of  all  the  mental 
faculties,  that  which  becomes  most  speedily  en- 
feebled, especially  in  those  who  labour  much 
with  the  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  some  expedient  to  secure  ideas,  and  an  "  ad- 
versaria" is  excellently  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
By  the  celebrated  philosopher  Locke,  a  form 
of  common-place  book  has  been  proposed,  which 
on  trial  is  found  to  answer  eminently  well.  The 
plan  of  which  is  the  following:  provide  a  quar- 
to volume,  containing  from  2  to  300  leaves  of 
blank  paper.  Page  this  volume,  and  record  in 
it  all   ideas  worth  preserving   (indifferently)  on 


all  topics,  writing  straight  forward  page  after 
page;,  without  arrangement  of  articles.  In  order 
that  supplementary  thoughts  may  be  inserted, 
the  left  hand  page  should  be  loft  blank.  With- 
out a  ready  reference  to  what  has  been  set  down, 
it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  work  enlarges,  it  will 
become  of  little  practical  service,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  have  a  good  index,  similar  to 
that  suggested  by  Mr  Locke.  For  example,  let 
a  number  ot  blank  pages  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  be  assigned  for  the  purpose,  ailowitg  one 
to  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Let  each  page 
be  divided  into  five  equal  columns,  at  the  head 
of  which  place  the  five  vowels.  When  an  in- 
sertion is  made  in  the  body  of  the  book,  three  or 
four  words,  which  the  writer  is  certain  will  re- 
cur to  his  recollection,  are  to  be  selected  as  the 
indicators.  On  the  page  of  the  initial  letter  and 
in  the  column  devoted  to  the  first  vowel  (not  in- 
itial) of  the  indicator,  this  word  with  an  annexed 
reference,  is  to  be  set  down,  with  the  number  of\ 
the  page  affixed.  By  this  simple  contrivance,  it 
will  be  found,  on  trial,  that  we  can  not  only  find 
with  facility  any  article,  but  we  may  also  select 
from  the  confused  mass  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  same  topic,  and  bring  them  together  as  effec- 
tually as  if  they  had  originally  ranged  under  one 
general  head.  Thus  if  recording  a  case  in  which 
the  subclavian  artery  had  been  dexterously  and 
successfully  obliterated  by  ligature,  the  name  of 
Mr  Key,  as  well  as  that  of  the  artery  itself, 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  suggested  to  the  mind. 
These  words,  therefore,  might  be  used  as  the 
indicators,  and  the  name  of  my  ingenous  Col- 
league would  be  inserted  on  page  K,  and  in  the 
verticle  column  E,  whilst  that  of  the  artery 
would  stand  on  page  S,  column  U,  the  number 
of  the  page  being,  of  course,  affixed  to  each  in- 
dicator. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  think  for  our- 
selves, and  that  we  even  get  together  our  facts; 
from  these  facts  principles  must  be  deduced,  if 
we  aspire  to  the  merit  of  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  knowledge. — Dr  Blundell. 


PREMATURE    INTERMENT. 

Since  the  frequent  publication  of  cases  in  "which  per-* 
sons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave  before  the  prin- 
ciple of  vitality  had  ceased  to  exist,  ha3  not  excited  the 
popular  horror  of  premature  interment  which  could 
have  been  hoped  and  expected,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  profession  to  interfere,  and  check  a  practice  from 
which  every  feeling-  of  humanity  ought  to  shrink.  If 
the  lifeless  body  of  a  solitary  and  friendless  pauper  is 
taken  from  the  grave  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
the  age  on  some  point  essential  to  the  future  welfare 
and  health  of  mankind,  clamor  and  tumult,  "horrible 
sacrilege,"  "  unfeeling  •wretches,"  sound  in  every  ear, 
and  the  story  of  the  inhuman  act  spreads,  with  the 
rapidity  of  wild  fire,  to  every  quarter  of  the  country. — 
A  man,  after  a  fit  of  sickness,  ceases  to  breathe  ;  theby- 
standers  say  with  a  sigh,  ualas!  he  is  dead  ;"  and  before 
twenty  four  hours  are  elapsed,  he  is  buried  with  fh& 
usual  ceremony,  and  left,  if  he  chance  to  revive,  to 
stifle  and  horrify  himself  to  death  in  his  narrow  man- 
sion. Such  cases  occur  much,  very  much  oftener,  than 
is  generally  imagined.  Take,  for  example,  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  coffin  is  opened  after  burial,  and 
the  proportional  number  in  which  there  have  been  evi- 
dent marks  of  revival :  take  then  the  whole  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  coffin  is  not  opened  after  burial,  and 
then  see  what  is  the  proportional  number  in  which  we 
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have  a  right  to  suppose  life  has  existed  in  the  grave! — 
Is  there  a  human  being  who  does  not  shudder  at  the 
result!  It  is  hut  a  few  weeks  since  a  man  in  Ohio, 
supposed  to  have  died  of  small  pox,  was  put  in  a 
coffin  and  placed  in  the  church  yard,  while  the  grave 
was  made.  "  Some  children,  who  stood  near  the 
coffin,  thinking  they  heard  a  groan,  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  the  grave  digger,  who,  however,  look 
no  notice  of  it,  and  the  body  was  interred. — The  chil- 
dren having  talked  of  what  they  heard,  attention  was 
excited,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  body  was 
taken  up,  when,  dreadful  to  relate,  the  torn  state  of 
the  shroud  left  no  doubt  that  the  poor  wretch  was 
buried  alive  V  This  case,  which  we  have  on  undoubt- 
ed authority,  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and 
there  it  ended.  No  anathemas  were  pronounced,  no 
one  accused  of  inhumanity,  no  excitement  was -produc- 
ed, and  no  resolutious  to  interdict  interment  until  de- 
composition commences.  Chemical  decomposition  is 
the  only  sure  and  unerring  sign  of  death,  and  until  this 
commences,  no  body  should  be  committed  to  the  grave, 
or  even  left  without  a  watch. 

It  is  a  singular  constitution  -   nature  that   we 

should   be  so  unreasonable  a  der   and  rebel 

against  a  practice   in   itself  so  >t  and  useful  as 

dissection,  and  regard  with  indifference  a  practice  so 
truly  inhuman,  so  unspeakably  cruel  and  dreadful,  as 
premature  interment.  We  must  take  men,  however, 
as  we  find  them,  and  as  common  sense  and  the  common 
voice  have  not  put  a  stop  to  the  habit  of  burying  as 
30on  as  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Faculty  to  enforce  it  themselves.  Let  us 
always  advise,  for  we  can  only  give  our  advice,  that 
no  body  be  interred  until  putrefaction  commences  ;  and 
if  this  will  not  produce  the  desired  reform,  let  our 
authorities  pass  a  law  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  the  only 
method  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  serious  evil. 


REPORTS. 


OF  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  BONAPARTE  S 
DEATH. 
Mr  O'Meara,  who  has  made  himself  memora- 
ble by  the  publication  of  conferences  between 
himself  and  Bonaparte  at  St  Helena,  told  Dr 
Baxter,  (who  having  committed  it  to  writing, 
has  since  verified  it  on  oath)  that  the  first  seri- 
ous failure  in  B.'s  health  was  nearly  four  years 
preceding-  his  death  ;  that  he  had  managed  him- 
self in  a  way,  for  some  time,  which  was  almost 
certain  to  injure  his  constitution,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  in  which 
he  resided ;  that  he  had  not  only  abandoned 
horse  exercise,  and  scarcely  used  his  carriage 
or  walked  in  his  garden ;  but  had  confined  him- 
self to  his  bed  room,  without  quitting  it  even  to 
dine  ;  being  entirely  occupied  in  reading  or  writ- 
ing, and  having  his  doors  and  windows  so  close- 
ly shut,  as  to  render  his  room  oppressively  close  ; 
and  that,  after  proceeding  in  this  way  for  several 
months,  his  face  grew  pale,  his  gums  spongy,  his 
legs  swollen  and  cold,  and  his  breathing  short 
with  the  slighest  exercise.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  (1817)  he  is  9aid  to  have  had  pain 
in  the  right  side,  under  the  ribs;  accompanied 
with  ajirm  tumor  which  was  always  attended 
with  a  dull  pain  and  a  sensation  of  warmth,  and 
with  additional  pain  on  being  touched.  After 
this  date,  B.  is  stated  to  have  constantly  felt  un- 


bowcis  or  skin. — His  countennnce  now  grew  sal- 
low, or  yellow  ;  an  incident  alike  common  to  liv- 
er cases,  and  to  schirrus  and  cancer  in  the  stom- 
ach  (which  last  was  the  real  malady  under  which 
B.  was  labouring.)-— In  January  1818,  (about  15 
weeks  after  the  tumor  was  discovered)  Bonaparte 
had  sickness  at  the  stomach,  which  became  fre- 
quent; as  also  palpitation  at  the  heart,  relieved 
when  present,  only  by  an  upright  posture. 

Mr  O'Meara,  now    B<  naparte's  medical  atten- 
dant, would   allow    all    this  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  result  of  a  liver  complaint ;  and  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  certain    that   it  could  be  cured  in  a 
fortnight,  bjr  exercise,  strong  evacuations,  and  a 
mercurial  course.      After  some  resistance  from 
Bonaparto,  a  mercurial  course  was    accordingly 
begun  in  June  1818,  and   continued  for  sixteen 
clays  ;    and    was  then  suspended,  as    occasioning 
distressing  nervous  irritability.     But  in   six  days 
it  was  resumed  ;  and  now  produced  nervous  agi- 
tation and  weakness  to   so   alarming   an  extent, 
that  Mr  O'Meara    was   called    up  to  his  patient 
|  before  six  in  the  morning.     In  the  course  of  the 
day,  a  Mr  Stokoe,  a  surgeon,  was  sent  for;    but 
he  refused  to   give   his   advice    at  the  moment, 
from  fear  of  responsibility. — Soon  after  this  Mr 
O'Meara  himself  quitted  the  island.     This  being 
known    to  Lord    Bathurst,  the    member  in    the 
British  ministry  who  had    the  care  of  what  res- 
pected Bonaparte,  he  applied  to  Cardinal  Fesch 
(Bonaparte's    uncle)  who  lived  at    Rome,  to  se- 
lect some  French  or  Italian  physician  to   supply 
the  place  of  Mr  O'Meara.     The   cardinal  made 
the  singular  choice    of  a    M.  Antommarchi,  who 
was  nothing  more  than  a  Dissecter  in  the  Anatom- 
ical Schools;   though  otherwise  of  sufficient  note 
to    be  charged  with  the  publication  of  the  Post- 
humous works  of  Mascagni,  a    very  famous  Ital- 
ian anatomist.*  The  reports  of  Bonaparte's  case, 
brought  over  by  Mr  O'Meara,  were  at  the  same 
time  laid  before  a  consultation    of  physicians  at 
Rome;   who  recommended  cicuta,,  rhubarb,  dan- 
delion, anti-scorbutics,  and  mare's  milk.     In  Lon- 
don, Antommarchi  solicited  fresh  advice,  chiefly 
from  persons  who  had    practised    zvithin  tropics, 
and  were  familiar  wilh  liver  complaints ;  and  all 
grounded  on  the  reports  of  Messrs  O'Meara  and 
Stokoe,  who  seemed  still  persuaded  that  the  dis- 
ease primarily  regarded  the    liver. — Antommar- 
chi then  proceeded   to    St  Helena; — where  his 
first  deliberate  inquiry  into   Bonaparte's  disease 
was  made  on  September  23,  1819 ;  but  the  "  ex- 
cessive fatness"  of  his  illustrious  patient    was  no 
small  obstacle  to  the  correctness    of  his  investi- 
gation. 

As  St  Helena  lay  within  the  tropics,  Antom- 
marchi was  persuaded  that  the  liver  complaint 
which  he  still  supposed  to  exist  in  Bonaparte, 
(though  accompanied  with  a  disordered  state  of 
the  digestive  organs,)  was  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  climate ;  notwithstanding  he  must 
have  perceived,  that  his  patient  resided  in  an  el- 
evated situation,  in  a  cool  maritime  atmosphere, 
which  totally  counteracted  the  natural  action  of 
the  climate  of  these  latitudes. 

On  the  21st  of  March  1821,  Antommarchi  pre- 
scribed an  emetic.  But  Bonaparte,  who  thor- 
oughly understood  the  inefficiency  of  his  new  at- 
tendant in  matters  of  medicine,  did  not  readily 
yield  to  this  ;    particularly    when  he  found,  thai 


*  MascagnPs  works  have  been  advertised  to  be  print- 
easiness  in  this  part,  except  at  short  intervals,  ed  bj  subscrip(ion  ia  England,  at  the  rate  of  about  901. 
?vhen  relieved  by  evacuations  obtained  from  the  (sterling  for  a  copy. 


the  physician  pretended  to  know    neither    "  the 
seal  nor  the  cause''''  ot    his  disease,  except  by  in- 
ference.    "If  such    be  the  case  (he  said),  keep 
your  physic  :  I  will  not  have  two  diseases  ;  that 
with  which  I  am  afflicted,  and    that    which  you 
would  inflict    upon    me." — He    was  however  at 
last  so  far  persuaded,  that  he  took    one    quarter 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  for    three    days  suc- 
cessively ;  but  on  the  afternoon  of  third    day,  an 
icy  coldness  beginning   from  the   feet,  extended 
itself  over   the    whole    body:    the    patient  also 
yawned  and  felt  general  anxiety,  with  pain  in, the 
head,  and  distension  of  the    stomach;    the  stom- 
ach being  moreover   painful  on    pressure.      "  I 
was  afraid,  (said   Antommarchi   on    the    27th  of" 
March,)  to  trust  to  my  own  skill ;  but  the  empe- 
ror would  not  have  any  English  physician"— The 
stomach  however  never   became    tranquil  after 
this  period  ;  and  was  not  relieved    even  by  opi- 
ates.— In   every    medical    report,  mention   was 
now  made  of  nausea,  and    vomiting   of  "glairy 
fluid."      The    patient   almost   constantly    com- 
plained of  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  burn- 
ing heat  and  pain  within  the  stomach:  sometimes 
there  was  feverish  heat,  sometimes  clammy  per- 
spirations, and  scarcely  any    thing  remained  on 
his  stomach :    and   sometimes   "  liliaceous   sub- 
stances," like  slender  shreds,  were  vomited  up. 
At   last   Dr    Arnolt,  an  English    practitioner, 
was  consulted  ;  who  assured   the  patient  and  his 
medical  attendant,  that  the  liver  was  not  the  seat 
of  the  disease  :    but   this    opinion   gained  credit 
from  neither  party. — At  length  it  came  into  the 
mind  of  the  patient  himself  that  the  stomach  was 
the  organ  affected. 

"  Doctor,  (said  he  to  Antommarchi,)  f  recom- 
mend you  once  more  to  examine  my  pylorus,* 
with  the  greatest  care  :  write  your  observations, 
and  deliver  them  to  my  son.  I  wish  at  least  to 
preserve  him  from  that  disease."— On  the  2d  of 
May  he  tells  him  further  :  "  Recollect  what  I 
have  directed  you  to  do  after  my  death  :  pro- 
ceed carefully  to  the  anatomical  examination  of 
my  body,  and  particularly  of  the  stomach.  The 
phys.cians  of  Montpellier  declared,  that  schirrosis 
in  the  pylorus  would  be  hereditary  in  my  family. 
Their  report,  I  believe,  is  in  the  hands  of  [my 
brother]  Louis.  A.sk  for  it ;  and  compare  it  with 
your  own  observations,  in  order  that  I  may  at 
least  save  my  son  from  that  cruel  disease.  You 
will  see  him,  doctor ;  and  you  will  point  out  to 
him  what  is  right  to  be  done,  and  will  save  him 
from  the  cruel  sufferings  I  now  experience  :— 
It  is  the  last  act  of  service  I  ask  of  you." 

But  we  have  now  reached  the  catastrophe  of 
the  case. — Bonaparte  became  occasionally  in- 
sensible ;  his  breathing  was  oppressed,  the  mus- 
cles over  the  stomach  occasionally  heaved  spas- 
modically ;  and  there  was  general  agitation  of 
the  body,  occasional  delirium,  icy  coldness  of  the 
lower  limbs,  a  pulse  of  1/0  (scarcely  percepti- 
ble and  intermitting)  incessant  eructations  and 
vomiting  of  dark  liquid.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
this  very  extraordinary  personage  expired. — On, 
the  6th  the  body  was  opened  by  Antommarchi, 
in  the  presence  of  Drs  Short,  Mitchell,  Bruton, 
and  other  professional  gentlemen. 

"  At  the  dissection  it  appeared  (says  Antom- 
marchi). that  the  spleen  and  the  liver  (which 
last  was  hardened)  were  very  large  and  distend- 
ed with  blood.     The  texture  of  the  liver  (which 

*  The  lower  end  of  th«  stomach  opening  into  .tfe« 
intestines. 
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was  of  a  brownish  red  colour,)  did  not  however 
exhibit  any  remarkable  alteration  of  structure  ;"■ 
(a  fact  which  will  soon  he  found  to  be  confirmed 
by  others.)  "  It  adhered  closely  by  its  convex 
surface  to  the  diaphragm  :  the  adhesion  occupi- 
ed (he  whole  extent  of  that  organ;  and  was 
strong,  cellular,  and  of  long  existence. " — The 
organ  however  which  was  principally  and  essen- 
tially affected,  and  that  which  probably  induced 
the  secondary  affections  just  mentioned,  was  the 
stomach,  as  Napoleon  had  predicted. — The  Quar- 
terly Review  in  effect  thus  sums  up  the  appear- 
ances of  the  stomach.  There  was  a  hole  in  it 
produced  by  a  cancerous  ulcer;  the  ulcer  itself 
having  spread  over  the  chief  part  of  the  inside 
of  the  stomach  ;  but  nothing  escaped  through 
the  hole,  as  the  stomach  adhered  in  that  part  to 
the  liver. — Five  English  practitioners  who  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  the  body,  (namely,  Drs 
Short,  Arnott,  Mitchell,  and  Bruton,  and  Mr  Liv- 
ingstone,) unite  in  affirming  in  their  report,  that 
41  with  the  exception  of  the  adhesions,  no  un- 
healthy appearance  presented  itself  in  the  liver.'''' — 
If  there  had  been  any  such  appearance  in  the 
liver  as  the  result  of  inflammation,  it  must  im- 
mediately have  discovered  itself  at  dissection,  if 
we  are  to  rely  on  the  following  passage,  from 
Dr  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy.  "  When  inflam- 
mation in  the  liver  has  continued  for  some  time, 
abscesses  are  formed  ;  and  then  the  active  state  of 
the  inflammation  much  subsides. — These  absces- 
ses are  sometimes  of  large  size.  Sometimes  the 
whole  liver  is  almost  converted  into  a  bag  con- 
taining pus." — But  yet  no  such  abscess  as  is  here 
described  by  Dr  Baillie  appeared  on  dissection  ; 
though  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  liver  had 
been  supposed  to  have  existed  for  nearly  four 
rears. 

Thus  it  becomes  as  clear  by  dissection,  as  it 
had  before  been  manifested  by  symptoms,  that 
Messrs  O'Meara  and  Antommarchi  had  mistaken 
the  patient's  disease ;  which  was  mainly,  and 
(without  doubt)  primarily,  in  the  stomach:  and 
of  course,  if  they  had  mistaken  the  disease,  they 
had  mistaken  the  treatment. — Accordingly  Count 
Montholon,  who  was  one  of  Bonaparte's  attend- 
ants, and  who  seemed  anxious  to  prevent  all  sus- 
picion that  he  had  been  wanting  in  solicitude  to 
fulfil  his  duties  towards  his  principal,  writes  thus 


which  give  an  authentic  and  consistent  view  of 
what  is  necessary  to  be  known  either  by  medi- 
cal men,  politicians,  or  the  historian,  as  to  the 
principal  fact  here  in  view.* — Hallo-well  Gaz. 


VARIETIES. 


The  Medical  Art. — Dr  Prus  of  Paris  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  doctrine  of  medicine,  in  which  he  maintains 
that  the  study  of  the  healthy  man  can  never  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  diseased  man;  that  the  state  of  health 
and  the  state  of  disease  offer  distinct  phenomena  ;  that 
the  symptoms,  seat,  signs,  and  proper  treatment  of  mor- 
bid affections  are  not  disclosed  by  physiology,  and, 
therefore,  that  physiology  can  never  be  the  foundation 
of  medicine.  He  subsequently  examines  the  real  utili- 
ty of  physiology  ;  points  out  the  inevitable  evils  which 
it  has  caused  since  its  forced  introduction  into  patholo- 
gy, and  places  physiological  doctrine  by  the  side  of 
those  physical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  doctrines, the 
fatal  influence  of  which  is  nearly  universal.  The  art 
•f  healing,  according  to  Dr  Prus,  i3  founded  solely  on 
the  examination  and  appreciation  of  the  phenomena 
which  attend  a  sick  person  ;  and  he  traces  them  up  to 
their  primitive  causes,  that  is,  to  the  changes  which  the 
vital  properties  sustain.  Those  properties  he  states  to 
be  four,  viz.,  sensibility,  contractibility,  expansibility, 
and  vital  affinity. 

Native  Arsenic. — A  locality  of  this  mineral  has 
been  discovered  in  Lewis,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.  and 
will  probably  become  valuable  to  the  owner  and  a  sub- 
ject of  curiosity  to  mineralogists.  The  substance  is  so 
soft  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder  in  a  glass  mortar, 
and  when  pulverized,  it  retains  its  steel-grey  lustre. 
Forty  grains  of  the  mineral  in  powder,  exposed  in  a  cru- 
cible to  a  red  heat,  was  reduced  in  weight  fifteen  grs. 
The  mineral    is    found    in   a  vein   from  12  to  18  inches 


Moisture  in  Plants. — The  quantity  of  simple  mois- 
ture or  rather  of  pure  water  which  some  plants  raise 
from  the  earth  is  uncommonly  great.  This  is  beauti- 
fully exemplified  in  the  organization  of  some  creeping 
plants,  in  which  the  moisture  is  frequently  conveyed 
the  distance  of  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  yards,  before 
it  reaches  the  leaves  or  fruit,  or  perhaps  the  assimilating 
organs  of  the  vegetable.  I  have  seen  a  plant  of  this 
sort  that  had  been  accidentally  cut  across,  continue  to 
pour  out  pure,  limpid,  and  tasteless  water,  in  such  a. 
quantity  as  to  fill  a  wine  glass  in  about  half  an  hour. 
— Finlayson's  Mission  lo  Siam. 

Suicide. — In  the  year  1824  it  appears  that  239  men 
and  132  women  committed  suicide  in  France,  being  as 
diminution  of  19  in  number.  The  greatness  of  the  num- 
ber is  openly  attributed  to  gambling-tables,  the  lottery, 
and  houses  of  debauch  kept  up  by  the  government  for 
the  sake  of  the  profit  derived  from  them,  with  the  distress 
that  inevitably  follows  those  who  become  their  dupes,  j 

Maine. — There  are  56  medical  students  attending 
the  present  course  of  lectures  at  Bowdoin  College. 
From  Maine  37,  from  N.  H.  8,  from  Massachusetts,  11. 


To  our  Patrons. — The  present  number  of  the 
Medical  Intelligencer  closes  the  third  year  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work.  Of  what  it  has  been,  of  what 
it  now  is,  and  or  ^sure  in  which  it  has  compen- 

sated to  subsc  the  sum  required  of  them  as  its 

equivalent,  i*>,  ^sary  now  to  speak.      But  with 

respect  to  t!  .  is  proper  that  out  readers  be 

apprized  of  some  alterations  that  are  contemplated, 
which,  though  manifestly  in  their  favor,  we  wish  their 
approval  of,  previous  to  adopting.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly suggested  to  us  to  enlarge  our  work,  and  to  put  it 
in  the  octavo  form — this  making  a  more  convenient 
volume.  The  increased  number  of  subscribers  will  now 
enable  us  to  make  these  alterations  so  far  as  to  give 
eight  pages  instead  of  four  in  the  present  form,  or  in  oc- 
wide,  which  traverses  a  granite  rock.  The  arsenic  can  Itavo  sixteen  instead  of  eight,  for  the  additional  sum  of 
be  separated  from  the  iron  with  very  little  labour  and  jone  dollar  a  year  to   those  who  comply  with  our  terms 

expense.  |of  paying  in    advance,  or  within  three  months  ;    but  to 

How  to  make  A  Scotch  Doctor. — At  Edinburgh  .  those  who  do  not,  the  price  will  be  four  dollars.  If  any 
we  have  no  fewer  than  nine  Medical  Professors. — To  !0four  subscribers  are  averse  to  these  alterations  or  the 
finish  a  Doctor  in  our  improved  academical  manufacfo-'con(3itions  upon  which  they  are  proposed,  we  wish  them 
ry,  he  must  pass  through  as  many  hands  as  a  pin.  He.  to  inform  us  in  season,  that  we  may  determine  upon 
is  first  drawn  out  and  cut  over  by  the  Professor  of  Anat-!  the  expediency  of  their  adoption  as  soon  as  possi- 
omy — the  head  is  then  made  by  the  Professor  of  the  jD]e,  The  contemplated  alterations  will  make  an 
Theory  of  Mediciae,  and  put  on  by  the  Professor  of  the  j  octavo  volume  of  832  pages  in  a  year  containing  the 
Practice — he  is  next  silvered  over  by  the  Professors  of!eariiest  and  most  practical  information  that  can  be  col- 
Botany  arid  Chemistry — pointed  by  the  Professors  of  lected  from  the  journals  of  the  day  both  foreign  and 
Surgery  burnished  up  by  the  Professors  of  the  Art  Ob-  American, — original  communications  from  the  most 
stetrical — and  finally  prepared  and  labelled  by  the 
Professor  of  Materia  Mtdica. — Edinburgh  Review. 


Anthropology. — Oil,  in  the  serum  of  human  blood, 

has  again  been  detected  by  Dr  Traill.       In   this    case, 

too,  as  in  those  in  which   the    Doctor   had   previously 

to  his  lady,  May    6,  1821,  as  to  the    nature    and  j  made  this  remark,  the  patient  was  habitually  addicted 

as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease;    showing   that  i  t !  ^.  ^n  excessive  and  incautious  use  ot  spirituous  liquors 


had  no  connexion  with  the  climate,  and  in  his 
opinion  was  little  under  human  control.  "The 
body  was  opened  this  morning  ;  and  it  proved 
that  he  died  of  the  same  disease    which    carried 


This  fact  suggests  curious  speculations  on  the  connex. 
ion  between  intemperance  and  the  remarkable  spon- 
iantous  combustion  of  the  human  body. 


Indian  Medicine. — The  dried  and  pulverized  root 


off  his  father;  namely,  an  ulcerated  schirrhus  of,  of  lhe  &&*$?  asclespia  furnishes  to  the  inhabitants  of 
4l„  „,„„     j        AT        i7  ,  .    ,.,     i  Bengal,  and  it  is  presumed, it  would  be  equally  effica- 

the  stomach.     Near  (he    pylorus,  seven  eighths  d  J  £  E  a1'powcrful  remedy  for  cutaneous  and 

ot  the  surface   oF   the    stomach    were  ulcerated.  I  gRndulardiseases,  for  leprosy,  rheumatism,  ruptures.&c. 
It  is  probable  that  the  ulcer  commenced  four  or  The  doses  in  which  it  is  daily  exhibited  are  of  10  grs. 

five  years  ago.     It  is  a    great  consolation  for  us  

in  our  misfortune,  that  we  have  obtained  a  proof,       New  York  Medical  College^— All  the  Professors 
,i    .  i  ■    ,.      ,i    •    „   .    „_,  .    •  r  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and    burgeons,  in    the  city 

that  his  death  is  not,  ami   cannot  in  any  manner  of  New  y<jr§  haye  3nsl      A.    Drs  ^  Mitcht]li  Ho'_ 

have  been,  the  result  either    of   his  captivity,  or  !8acki  Macneven  and  Francis,  resigned  on  the  llthinst. 
of  our    being    deprived  of  all    those    resources  Dr  Post  resigned  previously 
which  perhaps  Europe    miarht    have    offered  to 


our  hopes."  As  to  the  swelling  6rst  described 
by  Messrs  O'Meara  and  Antommarchi,  the  Quar- 
terly Review  says,  "  If  any  tumor  was  felt  at  all, 
it  is  now  certain,  that  it  was  not  the  liver,  but 
the  right  end  of  the  stomach." 

Without  reference    to    other   accounts  of  the 
case  itself,  or  of  the  inspection  of  the  dead-body, 


Medical  Degrees. — At  a  commencement  of  the  S. 
Carolina  Medical  College  held  at  Charleston  on  the  5th 
inst.  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on 
26  srentlemen. 


eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  different  and  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  with  whom  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  furnish  us  with  articles,  condensed  as  much  as 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  will  allow.  It  will  also 
contain  impartial  reviews  and  brief  analyses  of  what- 
ever occurs  that  may  require  these  notices,  and  the 
earliestfmtelligence  upon  all  subjects  in  any  manner 
connected  with  medicine.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  frequency  of  our  publication,  the  practical 
nature  of  the  matter  it  will  contain,  and  its  general 
and  extensive  circulation,  will  render  it  in  value, 
second  to  no  Medical  Journal  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  most  desirable  medium  through  which  to  make  com- 
munications to  the  profession. 


*  We   have    borrowed   our   statements  above   from 

Quotations   given   by  the    Quarterly   Beview  ;    as  also 

from  Dr  Amott's  relation  ;  and  likewise  from  the  report 

of  the  persons  present  at  the  opening  of  the  body  ;  join- 

we  may  rest  content  with  the  above  par  iculars,  led  to  obvious  inferences  from  these  several  documents. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS  IN  BOSTON, 

Ending  May  5th ;  from  the  Health-Office  Returns. 

April  26th.— Winthrop  A.  Gould,  9  mo.  28th.— Sa- 
rah Morton,  8.  29th.— Olive  Taylor ;  Mary  Rose. 
30th.— Alice  Bates  ;  Catharine  Harrington,  1  ;  Naomi 
Driscoll,  66  ;  Catharine  Frazer,  5.  May  1st.— George 
G.  Eaton.  4  1-3  ;  Thomas  B.  Mair,  9  mo  ;  Mary  Shed, 
46  ;  Mary  Quincy,  55 ;  Asa  Bullard,  61  ;  Joseph  Burk, 
9  days  ;  George  Thomas  Thacher,  1  mo ;  Ellen  Mc 
Clue,  21  mo.  2d.— Anthony  Paine  ;  Sylvia  Garden; 
Henry  Thomas,  38  ;  Enoch  Hale,  28  ;  Charlotte  Reed, 
23  ;  Eliza  F.  Bell,  7  ;  Lucy  Ann  Hager,  11  mo.  3d.— 
Margaret  R.  Keilh,  6  w.  ;  Mary  Walton  Spinney,  11 
w.  4'h.— Eliphalet  Leonard,  57.   5.— Rebecca  Wild,  3. 

Abs-.ess,    1— Accidental,    1— Brain     Fever,  1— Con- 
sumption, 5  ;  Dropsy,  2— Dropsy  in  the  Head,  2— Fits, 
1— Infantile,   2— Intemperance,    1 — Lung  Fever, 
Throat    Distemper,  2— Tumor,   1— Stillborn,  l- 
known,  6.     City  Poor,  3. 
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